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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 E Reader will expect ſome account of the e Life, | 
Writings, and Charadler of the Author to be pre- 
| fixed to this complete edition of his Works, He is there- 
2 fore informed, that a Diſcourſe to that effect hath been 


; prepared, and will be publiſhed ; but not nom, __ got — 
: ſons that will be ſeen hereafter. However, it may 


. entitled to A Copy of the Diſcourſe, whenever 


proper to add, that the purchaſer of this edition will be 


ad 


11 comes 
rpoſe 


out, on his producin, 8 'Y ticket, which for chat 
will be delivered to him by the Bookſeller. 


AllI have to ths at t preſent, of the Authors Wonks, 
* That they have been Printed carefully from his laſt 


NE corrections and improvements; and arranged in that 5 


order, which was Judged moſt convenient, 


of the new tracts, included in this edition, the. moſt 


1 conſiderable i 18, The NINTH Book of the Divine Legation; 


printed, tf far as it goes, by tne Author himſelf, but 
Vor. 1 3 — 6 ieee left 


1v A D v E R PT TS E M E N T. 


left unfiniſhed. This Diſcourſe muſt be intereſting to the 


reader; ; but will not appear to have all the novelty which 
he may expect. The reaſon is, that the Author had 
laid aſide all choughts of compleating this book for many 
; years, and had, in the mean time, employed ſome parts 

of it in his other Works. From theſe, when he at length : 
D reſumed that intention, he extracted many Paſſages, 1 which. 2 
are now . inſerted in their Place, els ED 


Thus much I thought fit to ) ſay of this adaitional Book, . 55 i 
that the Reader may come the better prepared to the pe- 
ruſal of it. For the reſt, he is referred to the Author's | 

5 Lies, at t large. 
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CONTENTS OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 
SECTION I. : 


F rom his birth, m1 698, zo bis being appointed Preacher 


of Lincom's Inn, in 1746. 


His family— birth—education—and preparator 'y Nudies—en- 
Trance into holy orders—and preferment of Brandt- Brough- 
5 ton — extraordinary application to bis Nudies—Alliance 
between Church and State account of that work—and = 
ms reception. Publ 72 the fir volume of the Divine Le- 
gation—bis friend/bip with the biſhops Hare and Sherlock — | 


Vindication of himſelf againſt. Welter —His acquaintance 
7, with. Dr. Middleton —bis condutt towards bim—Recom- 


muendation of bim by. Bi i/bop Hare to Queen Caroline — 
death of that Princeſs —Continuance of bis Nudies at Brandt 
Brougbton. o indicates the Epgay on Man againſt Cr ouſas 
4 ——acquaintance with My. Pope—publ, ſhes a ſecond edition 
of D. I. Conneciion with Sir Thomas Hanmer—death 
of Bj 22 Hare and charafter Publ. 22 the ſecond vo- 55 
lume of D. L. —idea of tbat wwork—further account of Dr. - 
Middleton intimate friendſhip with Mr. Pope—effects of 
| iH—Mr. Pope's death—Tntroduttion 70 Mr. Murray and 5 
Mr. Allen characlers of thoſe eminent perſons —defends 135 
tbe D. L. again}t ſeveral woriters—declines going 10 Ireland 


with Lord Cheſterfield his marriag re—and appointment : 70 
ie Preacherſbip of Lincoln S Inn. 


SECTION II. 


25 bis being promoted to the See of Glucefer, in 1 760. 


2 hes Shakeſpear S works—reception and charaffer of that 
edition—Vindicates Mr. Pope again}} Lord Bolingbroke— 


Dir Ne Jon, on Mr. Audiſon 0 treatment of Mr. Pope—Pub- 
liſhes hs Julian boo received at home and abroad. 55 
f Death and cbar after of Dr. Middleton—His edition of 
| Mr. 5 2 works — His ſermons. at Lincoln Inn, : and 
50 char acer of them — Some account of his preferments— 

Death of Lord Bolin gbroke—publication of bis Pphiloſopby— 5 
and refulalion of it—His Sentiments of Mr. Hume 5 efayss : Y 
and Natural Hi 22 of Religion—bis animadver;ſi ons on the 5 
5 latter a new and corre edition of tbe . 22 volume of > 
| D. * ——anſwers ſome objefions of. Abp. Secker—chara&ter : 
| of- that Prelate—and of his friend Bi ihop Butler — Promo- _ 
- tion 170 the Deanery of Bri Hob, and to the Bj ne of : 
1 Ghucefer. 


SECTION W. 


E7 bis Death, in 777. 


| ReflecTions on bis advancement to the ee conducr ; 
- 1 ih: that flation—Sermon on tbe 30th of January — Cenſure 5 
of Lord Clarendon” Ss Hiſtor y—and Neal s Hiſtory of the 
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Puritan and of Tindal's Chriſtianity as Old as the Crea- 
 tion—Revijes his Sermons — reprints bis Diſcourſe on the 


Lord's Supper — publiſhes his Doctrine of Grace—new edition 


of the ſecond volume of D. L. addreſſ.ed 40 Lord Mansfield — 

remarkable appendix 10 this edition. cbaracier of B. i/hop 
I Lowth—New edition of the Alliance —applies bimfelf 70 
5 the completion of the ninth book of D. L,—account + & this 5 
work—wby undertaken 2 late, and left unfin iſhed — founds | 


| bis lecture on N bis on decline of bis bealth 
: and Parti bir d death. 


SECT 10N W. 


His character. 


Moral virtues —love of letters idea of him, | as a 7 WRITER ; „ 


particularly a controverſi al writer ; ; vindication of bim in 


5 : that reſpeci and as a Diving, properly fo called—His 
companionable qualities— private friendſhips — CharacPrs 
of Mr. Town and Dr. Balguy—bis foibles, of what fort, 


and 7 70 | what.  owing—Brief account of i this edition—Con- 


| Appendix to the Life, | 


Containing Letter to Mr. Pope (A. 


70 Mrs. Co ckburn [2]. 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


FIRST PRINTED IN 1794 


: Wu WARBURTON was amel from an 
antient and very conſiderable family in Cheſhire, at the 
5 head of which 18 the preſent Sir Peter Warbur dyn, baronet, 
of f Arley, in that county. {FER 1 
| 1 leave the reſt to the Genealogitt; 5 50 go. no > aber = 


back i in his pedigree than to his grandfather, of the ſame TOs 
name, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the civil wars „„ 
laſt century. He was of the Royal party, and ſhew ed his : 


; zeal and activity in that cauſe by ſerving under. Sir George . 
Booth at the affair of Cheſter. 1 mention this little cir- 


cumſtance chiefly for the uſe I mall make of it elſewhere. : 


Al that 1 know more of him, is, That he married 
Frances, daughter of Robert Awfield of Etſon, in the 

county of Nottingham, by whom he had three ſons; ; the 

ſecond of whom, GEORGE, Was Mr. Warburton's father. 
It ſeems probable that upon. this marriage he removed 
into Nottinghamſhire. His reſi dence Was at Shelton, a 
© village about ſix miles from Newark, where he died. 1 15 
5 | —— Mr. 
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Mr. George W arburton, the ſecond ſon, as I obſerved, 


of William Warburton, Eſq. of Shelton, was bred to the 
law, He ſettled at Newark, where he practiſed as an 
attorney, and was particularly eſtcemed for his integrity in 
that profeſſion. 
N He married Elizabeth, daughter of William Holman, 
: Alderman of Newark, and had by this marriage five 
children, George, William, Mary, Elizabeth, and Frances. 
_ George died very young. William (the ſubject of this 
x memoir). was born at Newark, Dec. 24, 1698. He was 
; firſt. put to ſchool there under Mr. Twells, whoſe ſon 
| afterwards married His ſiſter, Elizabeth : but he had the 
chief part of his education at Okcham, in Rutlandſhire, = 
under Mr. W richt. Here he continued till the beginning ” 
x; of the year I 7 I4; ; when his couſin, Mr. Warburton (who | 
alſo bore the name of William), being made head maſter L 
5 of the ſchool at Newark, he returned to his native place, 5 
and was, for i ſhort time, under the care of that learned | 
and reſpectable perſon, of whom more will be ſaid pre- 
ſently. I only now add; that he was father to the reve- 
rend Mr. Thomas Warburton, the preſent very worthy 
Archdeacon of Norfolk, to whom I am indebted for the 


_ particulars here mentioned, concerning his family. 


2 3 


I cannot, 1 confeſs, entertain the reader of this narra» 
: tive with thoſe encomiums which are ſo commonly laviſhed 
on the puerile Fears of eminent men. On the beſt en- 


quiry, 


* 


[8 4 


quiry, I have been able to make, I do not find that, du- 
ring his ſtay at ſchool, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any 
extraordinary efforts of genius or application. My infor- 
mation authorizes me to go no further than to ſay, That 
he loved his book, and his play, juſt as other boys did. 
"A And, upon reflexion, 15 am not diſpleaſed with this modeſt 
teſtimony to his merit. For I remember what the beſt 
judges have thought of premature wits. And we all know | 
- that: the mountain- oak, which is one day to make the 
ſtrength of our fleets, is of flower growth t than the fap- T7 
lings, which adorn our gardens, ; 


But, although no prodigy of parts « or induſtry | in thoſe 


| early years, with a moderate ſhare of each, he could not 

fail of acquiring by the age of ſixteen (the time when =. 

. left ſchool) a competent knowledge of Greek and Latin = 
1 under ſuch maſters, as thoſe of Okeham and Newark. 


It had been his misfortune to loſe his father very early, . 


He died | in 1706; ; and the care of his family devolved, of : 
OY courſe, | upon his widow ; who, as we have ſeen, gave her 
. ſon the beſt ſchool- education; 3 and, in all reſpects, ap- i 
15 proved herſelf ſo good a woman, as well. as parent, that 
her children paid her all poſſible reſpect: her ſon, in 
; particular (all whoſe affections were naturally warm), 
gave her every proof of duty and obſervance, while ſhe 
lived, and, after her death, retained ſo tender a regard to 
: ner n memory, that he ſeldom ſpake of her but with tears. 
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The circutafiancei of the family could be but nn 


5 and when Mr. W arburton had now finiſhed his education 


at ſchool, he was deſtined by his friends to that profeſſion, 
: which i is thought to qualify men beſt for the management 


of their own affairs, and which his father had followed 


5 with ſo much credit i in that neighbourhood. . 
He was accordingly put out clerk to Mr. Kirke, an | emi- 
nent attorney of Great Markham, in Nottinghamſhire, in 

| April, 1714, and continued with that gentleman five years, 85 
1 e. till the ſpring of the year 17 19. Tradition does not 
acquaint us, how he acquitted himſelf in his derkſhip. : 
Probably, with no ſignal aſſiduity. For now it was that 
5 the bent of his genius appeared in a paſſionate love of 
: reading, which was not leſſened, we may believe, but i in- : 

0 creaſed, by his want of time and opportunity to indulgei it. 
5 However, in ſpite of his ſituation, he found means to 
ruſe again and digeſt ſuch of the claſſic authors as he 
had read at ſchool, with many others which he underſtood TY 
to be 1 in repute with men of learning and judgement. By 


; degrees he, alſo, made himſelf acquainted with the other 


elementary ſtudies; and, by the time his clerkſhip was on, © 
had laid the foundation, as well as acquired a taſte, of ; 
general knowledge. . „ x 5 
; Still, the opinion and expectation of his friends kept him bY 
in that profeſſion, to which he had been bred. On the 
expiration of his clerkſhip, he returned to his s family at 


Newark; 
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Newark; 35 Naik whether he practiſed there or elſewhere as 
an attorney, I am not certainly informed. However the 
love of letters growing every day ſtronger in him, it was 
found adviſeable to give way to his inclination of taking ; 
Orders : : the rather, as the. ſeriouſneſs of his temper and | 
purity of his morals concurred, with his unappeaſible 4 
thirſt of knowledge, to give the ſureſt preſages of future ; 
eminence in that profeſſion. 17 


He did not venture, h wever, all at once to ruſh into 


| che church, His good un erſtanding, and awful ſenſe of 
religion, ſuggeſted to him the propriety of making the 
beſt preparation he could, before he offered himſelf a can- 
didate for the ſacred character. 8 N ortunately for him, his : 
| relation, the Maſter of Newark School, was. at hand to 
a 1 give him his advice. . And he could not have put himſelf _ 
under a better direction. : For, beſides his claſſical merit 
(which was great), he. had that of being an excellent 
a Divine, and was a truly learned as well as good man. wa 


To him then, as ſoon as his reſolution was taken of 


going into Orders, he applied for aſſiſtance, which was | 
_ afforded him very liberally, | « My father (ſays Mr. Arch- 85 | 
4 deacon Warburton ina letter to me) employed all the 

4. time he could ſpare from his ſchool in inſtructing him, 

« and uſed to fit up very late at night with him to aſſiſt 


ce him in his ſtudies,” 1. And this account E have heard | 


confirmed by his Pupil Himſelf; who uſed. to alk with 


WY ge a pleaſure : 


1 


The circumſlances of the family could be but moderate ; , 


and when Mr. Warburton had now finiſhed his education 

at ſchool, he was deftined by his friends to that profeſſion, | 
which is thought to qualify men beſt for the management 
of their own affairs, and which his father had followed 
5 with ſo much credit in that neighbourhood. | 
| He was accordingly put out clerk to Mr. Kirke, an emi- 

nent attorney of Great Markham, in Nottinghamſhire, in 

: April, 1714, and continued with that gentleman five years, 
e till the ſpring of the year 1719. Tradition does not 
acquaint us, how he acquitted himſelf in his clerkſhip. ” 
Probably, with no ſignal. aſſiduity. For now it was that 
the bent of his genius appeared in a paſſionate love of 
r eading, which was not leſſened, we may believe, but! 8 
creaſed, by his want of time and opportunity to indulge it;. 


However, in ſpite of his ſituation, he found means to 


peruſe again and digeſt ſuch of the claſſic authors as he 
had read at ſchool, with many others which he under ſtood 
to be in repute with men of learning and judgement. By 
degrees he, alſo, made himſelf acquainted with the other 
elementary ſtud: es; and, by the time his clerkſhip was out, f 
had laid the foundation, as well as acquired a | taſte, of : 
general knowledge. N N 
Still, the opinion and expectation of bis 1 kept him 5 
in that profeſſion, | to which he had been bred. On the 
expiration of His clerkſhip, he returned to his family at 


Newark ; 


* 


Ts} 


Newark ; but Whether he practiſed there or elſewhere as 


an attorney, I am not certainly informed. However the 
love of letters growing every day ſtronger in him, it was 


found adviſeable to give way to his inclination of taking 
Orders: the rather, as the ſeriouſneſs. of his temper and 
purity of his morals concurred, with his unappeaſible 
| thirſt of knowledge, to g1ve the ſureſt preſages | of Future 
eminence in that profeſſion. 77 | 


He did not venture, however, 1 ut once to ruht into 


the church, His good underſtanding, and awful ſenſe of 
religion, ſuggeſted to him the propriety of making the 
beſt preparation he could, before he offered himſelf a can- 
didate for the ſacred character. To ortunately for him, his 
relation, the Maſter of Newark School, was at hand to 
give him his advice. And he could not have put himſelf 8 
under a better direction. 0 For, beſides his claſſical merit 
(which Was great), he had that of being an excellent 


Divine, and Was a truly learned as well as good man. 
To him then, as ſoon as his reſolution was taken of 


; going into Orders, he "pple. for afliſtance, which was 
: afforded him very liberally, 66 My father (ſays Mr. Arch- ; 
« deacon Warburton n letter to me) employed all the | 


66 time he could ſpare from his ſchool in inſtructing him, OY 
and uſed to ſit up very late at night with him to aſſiſt 


"66 him in his ſtudies.” And this account I have heard 
confirmed by bis pupil himſelf; : who uſed to enlarge with 


ple aſur — 


| "Set 20 ; 


| plerfure on his obligations to his old tutor; and has cele- 


brated his theological and other learning in a haudſome 


Latin epitaph, which he wrote upon him after his 
death. iin A modes: 1s Mein ie 


At length he Was ordained Deacon the 220 of December, 55 


172 3, in the cathedral of Vork, by Archbiſhop Dawes : 
and even then he was in no haſte to enter into Prieſt's 
5 Orders, which he deferred taking till he was full twenty- 
| eight years of age, being ordained Prieſt by Biſhop Sen = 
7 8 St. Paul's, London, March the 1ſt, 1726-7 e 


Some will here lament that the precious interval of nine 


55 years, from his quitting ſchool in 17 14 to his taking Orders, 
Was not ſpent i in one of our univerſities, rather than his 
private ſtudy, or an attorney's office. And it is certain, 
the diſadvantage to moſt men would have been great. But 
an induſtry, and genius, like his, overcame all difficulties. 
It may even be conceived, that he derived a benefit from 
. them. As his faculties were of no common ſize, his own 
proper exertion of them probably tended more to his im- 
5 provement, than any aſſiſtance of tutors and colleges 
could have done. 9 which we may add, that living wy 
l himſelf, and not having the faſhionable opinions of a great 
ſociecy to bias his own, he might acquire an enlarged turn 
0 mind, and ſtrike out for himſelf, as he clearly did, an 
: original caſt both of thought and compoſition; 7 
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while hi J ſuperior ſenſe, in the mean time, did the olfice 
of that authority, which, in general, is found ſo neceſſary. 


to quicken the diligence, and direct the judgement, of 
young ſtudents in our univerſities. 


The fact is, that, without the be! neft of an Academical 


education, he had qualified himſelf, in no common degree, 


for Deacon's Orders in 1723: and from that time till he 


took Prieſt's Orders in the beginning of the year 1727, he 
applied himſelf diligently to complete his ſtudies, and to 
, lay in that fund of knowledge, which 18 requiſite to for m 
: the conſummate Divine. Fe or to this char acter he reaſon- 
ably aſpired ; having that ardour of inclination, which is 

| the earneſt of ſucceſs, and fecling in himſelf thoſe powers 


which invigorate a great mind, and | puſh it on irreſilibly = 
in the purſuit of letters. 


The fruits of his induſtr . during mis intery EY appeared 


- ſome pieces, compoſed by him for the improvement of SY 
if his taſte and ſtyle, and afterwards printed (molt of them | 
5 without his name) to try the judgement of the publick. 
As he never thought fit. to reprint or reviſe them, they 
Ar e omitted in this edition. But they are ſuch a8 did him 
no diſcredit ; on the contrary, they ſhewed the vigour of — 


his parts, and the more. than common, hopes, which might 
be entertained of ſach A writer, 


Among theſe blegoms of 910 youth (to borrow an 1 expreſ- 


gon from Cowley) were ſome notes, communicated to 


Mr. 


fs) 


Mr. Theobald, and inſerted in his edition of Shakeſpear ; 
which ſeems to have raiſed a general idea of his abilities, 
before any more important proof had been given of them. 
But of this ſubject more will be ſaid in its place. 
It was, alſo, in this ſeaſon of early diſcipline, while bis 5 

mind Was opening to many literary projects, that he con- 
ceived an idea, which he was long pleaſed with, of giving 
a new edition of Velleius Paterculus. He was charmed 
| with the elegance of this writer; ; and the high credit 1 in 
which emendatory criticiſm (of which Paterculus ſtood 
much in need) Was held in the beginning of this century, * 
occaſioned by the dazzling reputation of ſuch men as ; 
: y Bentley and Hare, very naturally ſeduced a young enter- | 
> prizing ſcholar into an attempt of this nature. How far 
he proceeded in this work, I cannot ſay: but a ſpecimen 
of it afterwards appeared 1 in one of our literary journals, 3; 

5 and was then communicated to his friend, Dr. Middleton; 

Who adviſed him very properly to drop the deſign, as not 
worthy of bis talents and indufl Iry, which, as he ſays, inſtead 
of tri ifing on words, ſeems. calculated ralber 70 Correct tbe 

: opinions and manners of the world. | 5 
Theſe juvenile eſſays of bis pen, haſty and incorrect, 


4 


2 as they were, contributed, no doubt, very much to his 


own improvement. What ellect they had on his reputation, 


and how ſoon they raiſed it to a conſiderable height among 
bis friends, will be ſeen from the following curious fact. 
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In the year 1726, a diſpute 47000 among the lawyers 


about the judicial power of the Cqurt of Chancery. Ir is 
immaterial to obſerve on what points the controverſy 
turned, or with what. views it was agitated, It opened 
with a tract, called, The H Hiſtory of the Choncer 7 relating 
FH tbe Judicial Power of bat Court, and the Rights of the 
Majer ; printed without a name; but written, as was 
a generally known, by a Mr. Burrough; and ſo well received : 
by the Lord Chancellor King, that he rewarded the Author 


of „ the ſame year, with a Maſterſhip i in Chancery. a 
o this book an anſwer Preſently appeared, under the ” 


name of, A Diſcourſe of the Judicial Authority of the Maſter 
of the Rolls; 5 and ſo well compoſed, that they who favoured . 
the cauſe of the H Hiſtorian, ſaw it muſt ſuffer in his hands, 5 
if it were not ſupported by ſome better writer than himſelf, 3 
who was evidently no match for the Diſcourſer. 


In this exigency, he was adviſed by one of his friends 


(l for get, or never heard, his name) to have recourſe to 

Mr. Warburton, as a perſon very capable of ſupplying his 5 

defects. Accordingly, when he had prepared the proper 
materials for a reply, he obtained leave to put them into 

Mr. Warburton's hands, and afterwards ſpent ſome time L 

with him in the country; 4 where, by their joint labours, 5 
the whole was dr: awn out and digeſted Into a ſizable volume, 5 
which came out in 1727, and Was entitled, The Legal 
: Fudicature in Chancery Aated. This book was ſo manifeſtly | 
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Mr. Theobald, and inſerted in his edition of Shakeſpear ; 


which ſeems to have raiſed a general idea of his abilities, 
5 before any more important proof had been given of them. ; 
But of this ſubject n more will be ſaid in its . 
It was, alſo, in this ſeaſon of early diſcipline, while his 
mind was opening to many literary projects, that he con- 
ceived an idea, which he was long pleaſed with, of giving | 
a new edition of Velleius Paterculus. He Was charmed 
with the elegance of this writer; 3 and the high credit in 
which emendatory criticiſm (of which Paterculus ſtood 
much in need) was held in the beginning of this century, : 
occaſioned by the dazzling reputation of ſuch” men as 
Bentley and Hare, very naturally ſeduced "Y young enter- 5 
: prizing ſcholar into' an attempt of this nature. How far 5 
he proceeded in this work, I cannot ſay: 1 but a ſpecimen 
of it afterwards appeared in one of our literary journals, 
; and was then communicated to his friend, Dr. Middleton; 
who adviſed him very properly to drop the deſign, as not 
5 worthy of bis talents and induftry, which, as he ſays, infiead : 
of rrifling on words, ſeems cal dated rather 70 correct oe : 
opinions and manners of tbe world. TION EY 
_ Theſe juvenile eſſays of his pen, haſty arid Lübben, 
as they were, contributed, no doubt, very much to his 
own improvement. What effect they had on his reputation, 
and how ſoon they raiſed it to a conſiderable height among 


his friends, will be ſeen from the following Caron fact. 
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In the year 1726, a diſpute aroſe among the lawyers 


about the judicial power of the Court of Chancery. It is 
immaterial to obſerve on what points the controverſy 
turned, or with what views it was agitated, 
with 2 tract, called, The Hiſtory of the Cbancery; relating 
zo tbe Judicial Power of that Court, and the Rights of the | 

Mater; 5 printed without * name; 3 but written, as was 

1 generally known, by a Mr. Burrough; and ſo well received f 
oy by the Lord Chancellor King, that he rewarded the Author 15 
of it, the ſame year, with a Maſterſhip i in Chancery. 


It opened 


To this book an anſwer preſently appeared, under the 


name of, 4 Diſcourſe of the Judicial Authority of the Maſter : 
of tbe Rolls ; and ſo well compoſed, that they who favoured 

the cauſe of the H! Norian, ſaw it muſt ſuffer in his hands, 
if i it were not ſupported by ſome better writer than himſelf, : 
f who was evidently no match for the Diſcourſer. 15 


In this exigency, he was adviſed by one of his friends 75 


: ( for get, or never heard, his name) to have recourſe to 5 

. Warburton, as a perſon very capable of ſupplying his = 
defects. ” 
materials for a reply, he obtained leave to put them into : 
Mr. Warburton's hands, and afterwards ſpent ſome time ; 

? with him 1 in the country; J where, by their joint labours, „ 

-- "a whole was dr awn out and digeſted into a ſizable volume, 

Which came out in 1727, and was entitled, Tbe Legal 

— Judicature in Chancery Aated. This book. was ſo manifeſtly 


Accordingly, when he had prepared the proper | 
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ſuperior to the ory, that ſuch of the profeſſion as were 


not in the ſecret, wondered at Mr. Burrough's ee 


in the art of writing; 3 and the Lord Chancellor King, a 
g much as any body. The author of the Diſcourſe ſaw it 
5 concerned him to take notice of ſuch an adverſary, and i in 
N 1728 re- printed his work © with arge additions — together 
"£200 with a Preface occaſioned by a book entitled, The Legal 
( Judicature in Chancery On” 
believe, the diſpute cloſed. » 8 
Many years afterwards (the frier being n now of no con- 5 
ſequence) Mr. Warburton chanced to mention, in conver- 
- ſation, to Mr. Charles Yorke, the part he had taken i in this 
ſquabble: when Mr. Vorke ſmiled, and faid he fancied he | 
was not aware who had been his antagoniſt; ; and then 
5 named his father, the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who, 
8 though Attorney General at the time, had undertaken to 
; plead the cauſe of his relation, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, then 119 : 
| Maſter of the Rolls.—But I have e delt, preps,” too long 
on this little anecdote. „ 2 1-9 EE 
Upon Mr. Warburton's taking Prieſts Orders, Sir Robert 
Sutton procured for him the ſmall vicarage of Grieſley, in 
- Nottinghamſhire ; and in 1728 preſented him to the rec- . 
8 tory of Brand-Broughton, in the dioceſe of Lincoln. ; He 5 
Was, alſo, the ſame year, and, 15 ſuppoſe, by the ſame 
5 intereſt, put upon the King s liſt of Maſter of Arts, created 
on his Majeſty” J viſit to the e univerſity of SRO 
Brand- 


And with this reply, T- 


3 


Brand-Broughton was a preferment of ſome value, and, 


from its ſituation in the neighbourhood of Newark, pleaſed 
bim very much. Here then he fixed himſelf, with his 
family, and ſpent the belt PAre of his lite, that is, from 


1728 to 1746. 
They who are unacquainted with the enthuſiaſm which 


: true genius inſpires, will hardly conceive the poſſibility 
of that intenſe application, with which Mr. Warburton 15 
purſued his ſtudies in that retirement. Impatient of any 
interruptions, he ſpent the whole of his time that could 
-be ſpared from the duties of his pariſh, in reading and 
writing. His conſtitution was ſtrong, and his temperance | 
extreme. 80 that he needed no exerciſe but that of walk 
5 ing; and a CHING of reading, or r Kudy, was his only 
amuſement. 


His mother and ſiſters, who lived with Vin and; were | 


nen of the hurt he might do himſelf by this con- 
tinued induſtry, would invite themſelves to drink coffee 
with him in his ſtudy after dinner, and contrive to lengthen . 
their ſtay with him as much as they could. But when 1 
they had retired, they ſaw no more of him that evening; "BY 
5 and his ſiſter, Mrs. Frances Warburton, told me, that he 
1 uſually ſate up a great part of the night. What is moſt : 
5 extraordinary, the vigour of his parts Was ſuch, that his 
5 inceſſant labour neit ther wearied his ſpirits, nor affected his 
health. 95 
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In this way it was, that he acquired that habit of deep 


thinking, with that extenſive erudition, which afterwards 
aſtoniſhed the reader in his works; and made himſelf ac- 
: quainted with the whole range of polite and elegant learn- 
ing, in the way of diverſion, and in the interval of his 
pn ſtudies. e * „ 
1 expreſs myſelf with exact propriety. - For it was his 
manner at this time (and the habit continued with him 
through life) to intermix his literary purſuits in ſuch ſort 
as to make the lighter relieve the more ſerious ; and theſe 
: | again, in their turn, temper and correct the other. i He 
= was paſſionately fond of the more ſublime poets, and (what 
pats is very uncommon) had almoſt an equal reliſh for. works 
of wit and humour. 5 one or other of theſe books he had = 
always lying by him, and would take up when he found 5 
himſelf fatigued with study; and, after ſpending ſome 
time in this ſort of reading, was ſo much refreſhed by it, : 
5 that he returned with new life to the work he was upon; 
and ſo made theſe amuſements, which are apt to get the 55 
maſtery of common minds and to exhauſt their whole 
force, oy ſubſervient to his more important medi- 
tations. 1 V 1 > Hits 
on And this humour (to obſerve. it by- the ; way) of PR 
: ciating the ſo different powers of reaſon and fancy in the 
courſe of his ſtudies, paſſed into his ſtyle, and indeed 
formed one diſtinctive character of it. F or in all nis ri- 
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tings, on whatever ſubject, you ſee him, occaſionally, 
ennoble his expreſſion by pictureſque imagery, or enliven 
it by ſtrokes of wit: And this (though the practice be 
againſt rule) with ſo much eaſe, and with ſo little affec- 
tation, that none but a very captious, or very dull, reader 
can take offence at it. . . f 
5 With that paſſion for letters, which, as 1 obſerved, | 
tranſported Mr. Warburton at this time, the ſobriety of 
his judgement is to be admired. The little taſte he had 
| had of fame in the early publications, before alluded to, | 


did not corrupt his mind, or ſeduce him into a premature - 
ambition of appearing as an author in form, till he had 
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” fully qualified himſelf, by the long courſe of reading and ; 


PO, meditation, now mentioned, to ſuſtain that character. : It 
was not till the year 1736 that he publiſhed the firſt of F 


155 thoſe works, on which his great reputation is raiſed, Z his 

: was, THE ALLIANCE BETWIXT Cuvncn AND STATE : ; the 

| occaſi Jon, and end, and ſubſtance of which work cannot | 

5 be expreſſed in fewer or clearer terms, than his n. 

After a ſhort hiſtorical view of religious parties in Eng- 
land, from the Reformation downwards; of the diſcor- | 
dant notions entertained of Religious eſtabliſhments; 1: and 
of the heats 'and animoſities which thoſe notions had = 

0 duced: he proceeds thus 7 

6 In this ferment, SPY in | thijs embroiled condition, the 
« Author of the Alliance between Courch and State found 
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7 He firſt ſhewed the uſe of Religion to Society, n - 


the experience and practice of all ages: ; He inquired 0 
« from whence the uſe aroſe, and found it to be from cer- I 
« tain original defects in the very eſſence and plan ar-- 
5 4 Civil Society. He went on to the nature of Religion . 


« and ſhewed how, and for what cauſes, it conſtituted a 
1 Society : And then, from the natures of the wo Societies, = 
« he collected, that the object of the Civil, is only the. 
Body and its intereſts; 5 and the object of the Religious, : 
only the Soul. Hence he concluded, that both Societies 


40 


| 6 


„„ 


the ſentiments of men concerning religious Liberty and 
Eſtabliſhments, when he propoſed his Theory to their 

conſideration : 2 4 Theory, calculated to vindicate our pre- 
ſent happy Conſtitution ON A PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT, by 


adjuſting the preciſe bounds of either Society; by ſhew- 


ing how they come to act in conjunction; 1 by e 
plaining the nature of their union: and from thence, 
by natural and neceſſary conſequence, inducing, on the 


one hand, an ESTABLISHED RELIGION, with all its rights 


« and privileges, ſecured by a TgsT LAW; and on the 


* other, a full and free TOLERATION to all who diflented . 


© from the national worſhip. 


---06--gre- Sovereign, and Independent ; ; becauſe they ariſe not 
e out of one another; and becauſe, as they are concerned . 


& in contrary provinces, they can never meet to claſh; 


the ſameneſs of original, or the ſameneſs of adminiſiration, 


6 Pg 


E as I 


being the only cauſes which can bring one, of two diſ- 
5 « tinct Societies, into natural ſubjection to the other. 


1 10 apply Religion therefore to the ſervice of Civil 


60 Society, in the beſt manner it is capable of being ap- 
Wb. plied, he ſhewed it was neceſſary. that the two Societies 
* ſhould. UNITE : : For, each being ſovereign and inde- 
72 pendent, there was no other way of applying the fer- 

« vice of Religion in any ſolid or effectual manner. But 


ce 


ov 


no ſuch union could ariſe but from free coimpac: and | 


6 convention. And free convention is never likely to 
+ happen, unleſs each Society has its mutual motives, and 
5 40 mutual advantages. The Author therefore, from what 
— he had laid down of the natures of the two Societies, , 
«& explained what theſe. motives and advantages were. 
« Whence, it appeared that all the rights, privileges, and 
&« prerogatives of the two Societies, thus united, with the 
1 @« Civil Magiſtrate at their head, were indeed thoſe very 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives, which we find 
« eſtabliſhed and enjoyed under our preſent happy Con- 
N « * ſtitution in Church and State : F< The reſult of this was 
| 1 6 that an ESTABLISHED Cnunch and "Y free TOLERATION: 
« are made perfectly to agree by the medium of a TEST | 
60 LAw. This Law therefore the Author i in the laſt place WO, 
: n « proceeded to vindicate, on the ſame general priogytes of 1 
ee the law of Nature and Nations. 2 
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„ had formerly been very agreeably entertained with 
ce ſome emendations of your s on Shakeſpeare, and was ex- 
ce tremely pleaſed to find this work was by the ſame hand. 
« Good learning, great acuteneſs, an ingenious working 
« head, and depth of thought, will always pleaſe | in an 
« author, though we are not entirely in the ſame ways of 5 
« thinking. And, in the cloſe of i, he adds You 
© have not, Sir, only my thanks for what you have done, : 
« but my fincere wiſhes, that what was intended for the 7p: 
18 ſervice of the publick may prove alſo to be for your 
« own, to which my ene in any proper way, ſhall +” 
60 not be wanting.” 5 e . 
This Was candid and generous, conſidering that the i 
eminent perſon was not altogether in the author's ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject of his book. But he was ſtruck with 
his great abilities, and became from this moment his fin- 
cere friend. VVV F 5 
The truth is, no fort of men, | either within or 
: without the Church, was. ' propurnt at that time, for : 


* vol. VI. * W- + Biſhop Hare. 


C This is a true, ;- hw ſhort . of the Alliance 

LL * between Church and Stare _ 

This work made a great impreſſion on the beſt Junkies, 

D one + of them, to whom he had ſent a preſent © of his 
book, expreſſes himſelf thus - — 
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an indifferent reception of this new theory, which reſpected. 
none of their prejudices, It was neither calculated to 


pleaſe the High-Church Divines, nor the Low; and the 
Layity had taken their ſide with the one or the other of 


thoſe parties, Fes 


However, though few © at that t time were convinced, all 


were ſtruck by this eſſay of an original writer, and could Ep 
not diſemble their admiration of the ability, which ap- 
3 peared in the conſtruction of it. T here was indeed a reach 
of thought! in this ſyſtem of Church- policy, which would 1 
prevent its making! its way all at once. It required time and 
attention, even in the moſt capable of its readers, to appre- 4 
5 hend the force of the argumentation; and a more than com- 
5 mon ſhare of candour to adopt the concluſion, when they - 
did. The author had therefore reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
: the reception of his theory, ſuch as it was: and having 
thoroughly perſuaded himſelf of its truth, as well as im- 
portance, he continued to enlarge and improve it in ſeve- 
ral ſubſequent editions; - and in the laſt, by the opportu- = 
nity, which ſome elaborate attempts of his adverſaries to 
overturn it, had afforded him, he exerted his whole ſtrength 


; upon it, and has left it in a condition to brave the = 
efforts of future criticiſm # 1 


* An eminent writer has Sled his opinian ON it in 8 terms 


_  * Biſhop Warburton, in his Alliance between Church and State, hath ſhewn 
| : bY the general __ Rey of an Eftabliſhment, and the ee of ATS NG 
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Some indeed, have taken offence at the idea of an 
Alliance ; bat without cauſe : for the meaning is this, That 
our Church-Eſtabliſhment is ſuch as in equity it muft 

have been, had the terms of it been ſettled by mutual i 
agreement between the two parties. Which, in other 
© Words, 18 only laying, That thoſe terms are e juſt and 


reaſonable. 


The idea of an Alliance was ; conceived, in preference : 
| to any other mode of conducting the argument, becauſe | 
the theory of civil government had been formed on the 
like notion of a contract between prince and People. This 

. of reaſoning, therefore, without being leſs concluſive, | 

- had the advantage of being more popular, chan any other, 

8 and as ſuch was very properly adopted by our author. e 

* Notwithſtanding this management, the Alliance, as 1 ob- : 

: ſerved, was not generally underſtood. / But he did not : 

D wait for the reward of public favour to encourage him i in 
the reſolution he had taken of dedicating. his great talents to 

5 the ſervice of religion. In the cloſe of this firſt edition 

f _ of The Alliance, he announced his next and greateſt work, 
THE Divine LEGATION | of Mosss ; which he had now 
planned, and in part compoſed. For, when ſuch a writer : 


WED for 1ts ene upon N ich Republicans GE flves cannot 
on eaſily deny. —His work is one of the fineſt ſpecimens, that are to be found 
perhaps in any language, of ſcientific reaſoning applied to a political 

4“. ſubject.” Dr. HgRSLEY 8 Review 7 the Caſe ff the Pc an e 
| PREP. Lene, 1787. 
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W Þ 
as 1 has by a long courſe of udy laid in the proper 
materials for invention to operate upon, and has, by one 
vigorous eſſay, aſſured himſelf of his own ſtrength, Bis 
progreſs to perfection is rapid, and almoſt inſtantaneous; 3 
like the pace of Homer's Gods, whoſe firſt ſtep reaches to 
Olympus, and the ſecond, to the ends of the earth. 


It had been pretended by thoſe who called vs 1 


Deilts, and, in the modeſty of free-thinking which then 


Prevailed, had, or affected to have, a reſpect for the natu- 


ral doctrine of 2. future ſtate, That the omiſſion of this 


doctrine in the Moſaic law was a clear deciſive proof of its | 


8 impoſture, as no inſtitute of religion, coming from Gop, 

Th could be without that principle. rn EN 
The author of the Alllance ſaw the omilion on in another 
light; and was ſo. far from admitting the Deiſt 8 conclu- 


ſion, that he thought himſelf able to prove, in the clear- ” 


eſt manner, and with the evidence of what 18 called Moral 
demonſtration, the divinity of the Moſaic Law from that 
very circumſtance, 13: 4, 
Such then Was the abject and cope of Mr. Warburton's 
l work, The Divine Legation of Moſes demonfirated on 
the principles of. a religious Deiſt. But in the conduct of 


this new and paradoxical argument, ſo many prejudices 5 


and objections, both of believers and unbelievers, were to 
be removed; and ſo many collateral lights to be let in 
Aon it; that the diſcourſe extended itſelf far and wide, 
D I: 1 5 and | 
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[ 20 ] 
and took in all that was moſt curious in Gentile, Jewiſh, 
and Chriſtian antiquity. 
In the beginning of the year 1738, the firſt volume of f 
this work appeared, and immediately drew all eyes upon 
it. Some were too weak, and ſome, too much dimmed 
or diſtorted by prej judices, to take a full and diſtinct view 
MF its contents. No wonder then if ſuch readers miſ- g 
conceived of the writer 8 purpoſe, and miſrepreſented it. 
Yet few were ſo blind, as not to admire the execution. 
1 hear nobody ſpeak of your book,” ſays the Biſhop of | 


yk Chicheſter, « who do not expreſs themſelves highly en- 
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f ry tertained with it; ; though they think the een point 8 

1 which remains to be proved, a paradox *. And what 
the Biſhop himſelf thought of it, before publication, when 
8 the ſheets were ſent to him from the preſs, he tells the 
author in theſe wordg—« I can fay, without any compli- 


« ment, that your papers have given me high delight. = 


« 80 many beautiful thoughts, ſuch ingenious illuſtrations 


« of them, ſach a clear connection, ſuch a deduction of 85 


„ notions, and ſo much good learning upon ſo uſeful a 
« ſubject, all expreſſed in proper and fine language, cannot 


5 * but give an intelligent reader the greateſt ſatisfaction 43 = | 
And to much the ſame purpoſe another learned friend, - 


the Biſhop of Saliſbury Hoo Laſt night I received ſome 


* MS Letters, Feb. 21, 1737-8. * 0, 18, 1737 
+ Dr. Sherlock. r e | 
=: 5 TD « ſheets 


1 ” [ 


« ſheets of your book, 40 ran them over with great 


0 pleaſure, though not with the attention, which the ſab- 
ject and your way of treating * demand &. » And in 
another letter, when he had taken time to conſider the 
contents of this volume—* The learning and ability of the 5 
; « author of the D. L. are not called in queſtion ; ; and the 
. firſt part has raiſed a | . deſire and 3 of the | 
« ſecond f. 2 


7 quote theſe paſſages: o particularly, becauſe the Biſhops, 


1 Hare and Sherlock, were, without doubt, among the ableſt 

of his judges, and becauſe their temper was far enough. ” 
— from inclining towards an officious and laviſh civility to 
their friends. „„ 
After authorities of 10 much weight, I | ſhould not t think 5 
5 it worth while to take notice of what Was objected to him 5 

by ordinary writers, but that he thought fit to anſwer 

3 one | of them, in a ſtyle ſo ſoft and elegant, that they : 

who have a taſte for the gentler polemics will read it with 

; great pleaſure. 


The real ground ot: the abuſe a upon him, though . 


8 ; other cauſes were pretended, was the handſome manner in 
| which he had ſpoken of Dr. Middleton, in his preface 1 
5 the firſt volume. 5 This ingenious man (of whom more 


win be faid, as we go * had written ſome W 5 


| * MS Links: oa. 18; 1737. + March YH 1757 8. 
1 Dr. 8 See Vol. VI. p- 3˙ — 
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which gave occaſion to ſuſpect him of a leaning towards 


infidelity. Mr. Warburton was perſonally acquainted with 
him, and had a real eſteem for him. He wiſhed there- 
| fore, if poſlible, to draw his friend off from that bias, 
which his paſſions, rather than his judgement, he con- 
ceived, had impreſſed upon bim, by putting the faireſt 
conſtructions on his writings, and by affecting to under- 
ſtand them in the moſt favourable ſenſe. But, inſtead of 
clearing his friend, by this means, from the guilt of hete- 
rodoxy, the effect was to involve himſelf 3 in the ſuſpicion 
of it: And it was thought proper that he ſhould diſclaim 
and repel ſo groundleſs an imputation. T his it was not 225 
difficult for him to do, ſo far as reſpected | his own cha- 
5 racter; 3 but that of his friend required managing, and he 
would not juſlify himſelf at his expence. 5 85 
1 theſe delicate circumſtances, „he acquitted hiraſetf with 
dexterity, yet with perfect good Faith, and to the ſingular 
5 ſatisfaction of his friends. ML received yeſterday,” ſays 
Biſhop Hare, 60 your Vindication, which 1 read twice ene 
e great ſatisfaction— The part that relates to Dr. Mid- 
« dleton, we think extremely well done. It Was the only 
8 difficult part, and it cannot but pleaſe every candid rea- 
t der to ſee you do juſtice to yourſelf, and yet not do it at 
« his expence, nor ſay a word, that either he or his friends 5 
« can be offended. at, or that is in the leaſt giving up a 
66 man, | 
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“ man, with whom you live in e Here is cou- 


6c rage and integrity very agreeably joined . 
The Biſhop here gives a very juſt account of the Vindi- 


cation, and indeed of Mr. Warburton's general conduct 
towards Dr. Middleton; as appears from the whole of his 
intercourſe with him, which began in 17 36, and was 
carried on, by a frequent exchange of friendly and affec- 
tionate letters from that time to 1741, when it ſeems to 
have ceaſed, or to bave been interrupted at leaſt, for rea- | 
- ſons which will be mentioned hereaſter. 


In the whole courſe of theſe letters, which 1 have ' 


my hands, every ſort of polite inſinuation is employed to > 
ſoften and remove his prejudices againſt revealed religion ; = 
by joining with him, ſometimes, in his graver complaints 5 
of bigoted divines, and, ſometimes, in his ridicule of their | 
pretended orthodoxy ; but in taking for granted, every 
5 where, his reſpect for revelation, and his real belief of . 
and 1 in ſeeming to think that, if. other opinions were enter- 
tained of him, they had proceeded from an ignorance of 
his true character. . 


But the friendlineſs of his views will beſt appear from 


8 nis own words, | 


He: had taken occaſion to acquaint Dr. Middleton with L 


5 the manner in which he meant to addreſs the Free-think- | 
ers, in his dedication to them, prefixed to the firſt volume ; 


* March 23, 1737 8. e 
of 
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of the D. L. and with his purpoſe of making reſpeẽtful 
mention of him in it. To this information Dr. Middleton 
replies, Sept. 22, 1737, 41 am pleaſed with the manner . 
« of your addreſs to the Free-thinkers, and obliged to you 
« for your friendly intentions with regard to myſelf; and 
« though 1 ſhould be as proud to have the teſtimony of 
ce your judgement and good opinion, as of any man, yet EO 
„. 1 would have you conſider, how far ſuch a declaration or - 
« jt may expoſe you to a ſhare of that mad which has lain, : 
_ and ſtill lies very heavy upon me.” : 3 
This was handſome on his part, but was not likely to 
: divert his friend from the meaſures he had taken. Ac- 85 
cordingly in a letter, dated Dec. 2 3, 737, after telling | 
Him that his book was coming out, and that he had or- 
: dered a copy of it to be ſent bim, he proceeds thus, with 
a manifeſt alluſion, in the concluding ſentence, to Dr. 
Middleton's letter 4 I have your pardon to aſk. for the 
8 « liberty I have taken of deſigning you, by your charac- 
« ter, in one place of the body of the book, as well as in 
= « the dedication to the Free-thinkers. | : For 1 would fain 
N 00 contribute to abate an unjuſt prejudice, that might lie in 
wy & the way of thoſe honours which wait for you, and are 
4M ſo much your due. And I ſhall reckon it for nothing, * 
yu 46 4 f honeſt an attempt, 70 run tbe Ad of Arne that pre- 
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And again, writing to him March 18, 17 298; on the 


ſubject of his anſwer to the author of the Weekly Miſ- 


cellany, he ſays, I am to thank him for the agreeable 
cc neceſſity of vindicating you (by a quotation in one of 


© the. defences that paſs for yours) from his falſe accu _ 
| C ſation of denying the inſpiration of ſcripture ; ; and from 
 & his imagination (which is the ground of this clamour) 5 
« that you defend Revelation, not as true, but only uſe- 
ful; and that, as to other points, you and I can differ 


« without breach of common | humanity, friendſhip, and 
« Chriſtian charity.” 


I have put theſe things together, becauſe I would not 


Si interrupt the recital of what concerns the firſt appearance 
of thoſe two capital works, The Alliance, and Divine Le- 
- gation. (ſo cloſely connected with each other that the for- 
mer, in the original deſign, was but a chapter of the lat- 
| ter); the reception they met with from the publick; and 


the occaſion they gave him of juſtifying | an obnoxious 
friend, as well as explaining his own ſentiments. | 


J muſt now go back a little to mention a circumſtance 


in his life, which does the parties concerned too much 
ER ' honour to be omitted by me, and which happened i in the 


c latter end of the year 17 37. The Alliance had nor 
made the author much talked of at Court; and the Biſhop 


5 of Chicheſter, on whom that work had impreſſed, as we 
have ſeen, the Higheſt ideas of his merit, Was willing to 


E 5 1 take 
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OY 5 
take that favourable opportunity of introducing him to - 
the Queen. Her Majeſty, it is well known, took a plea- 


ſure in the diſcourſe of men of learning and genius ; * and 
chancing one day to aſk the Biſhop, if he could recom- 


mend a perſon of that deſcription to be about her, and to 


entertain her, ſometimes, with his converſation, the Biſhop 


ſaid, he could, and mentioned the author of The Alliance | 
| between Church and State. The recommendation was 
5 graciouſſy received, and the matter put in ſo good a train, , 
that the Biſhop expected every day the concluſion of it, 
5 when the Queen Was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, which 
put an end to her life the 20th of November, 1737. 


4 find this tranſaction alluded to in * letter from the 5 


9 5 Biſhop, dated Nov. I 1, that is, nine days before that un- 
happy event. : His lordſhip thanks Mr. Warburton for 
ſome ſheets of the firſt volume of the Legation, which 
were juſt then ſent i in from the preſs, and, after making | 
ſome remarks upon them, takes notice of a ſtroke of plea- 
ſantry, which, it ſeems, bad eſcaped him, on Mr. Wol- EZ, 

laſton 8 famous book on The Religion of Nature, and which 8 
: he adviſes bim to ſtrike out, as it 2vould give great offence 
5 to tbe admirers of that book. T have 2 ſdes, continues his 
Lordſhip, A PARTICULAR REASON for adviſing ym zo alter . 
| that pagage, w which you ſhall know at a proper time. . 


And, afterwards, in the ſame letter would adviſe, not 


7 only the cancelling that tef, but the doing it IMMEDIATELY, £ 
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that it may not get into many bands. When T ſee yon, J am 
Perſuaded, you will allow this is right advice from @ FRIEND. 
The ſecret was, that he was then endeavouring to ſerve 


his friend with the Queen, and was apprehenſive that the 
| freedom he had taken with that work, which She much | 
admired, might hurt him! in 1 her Majeſty $ I, and de- 
feat his deſign. 


This diſappointment, when 3 came to know: it, did 


not abate his ardour in proſecuting his ſtudies at Brand- 
Broughton. After publiſhing the Vindication, before men- 
h tioned, early in the year 1738, he applied himſelf. 1 ith 
955 great induſtry to compoſe the ſecond volume of bis work, | 
” notwithſtanding the clamours, which had been raiſed, and 
." how: grew louder, againſt the firſt, © I go Rteadily on,” 
ſays he in a letter to Dr. Middleton, Nov. 12, 1788, 
0 amidſt much ill treatment. 5 If you aſk, what it 18 chat : 
« ſupports me, 1 will tell you, my excellent friend: It 3 
5 3 « the love of truth, and a clear conviẽtion of the reality of 


40 the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Revelations.” 8 | 
Animated with theſe Principles, he went on with his 


great deſign, and ſeems to have ſpent the two or three 
5 ſucceeding years upon it. Only, in 1 y 39, he drew up and | 


publiſhed a ſhort. defence of Mr. Pope 8 Eſſay on Man, 


againſt Mr. de Crouſaz, Who had written a book to ſhew Z 


that it w as conſtructed on the principles of Spinoſa, and 


ba contained a dangerous ſyſtem of irreligion. But though 
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this was a ſlight thing, and took up little of his time, yet 
as it reſpected ſo eminent a perſon, and had great conſe- 
_ quences with regard 1 to himſelf, it will be * to 3 
* . be” 770 
It has been” objected to Mr. Warburton, that, in A 8 
earlier days, he had himſelf entertained a prejudice againſt 
Mir. Pope, and had even expreſſed it in very ſtrong term. 
The offence taken had probably been occaſioned by = 
: ſevere reflexion, in one of his ſatires, on Mr. Warbur- 8 
ton's friend and patron, Sir Robert Sutton. And, in that 
caſe, it is likely that he might expreſs himſelf of the poet, 
TY i with too much warmth. For I will not conceal or diſguiſe 5 
: the infirmity of my friend. When his moral feelings 
were touched, he was apt to be tranſported into ſome i in- . 
temperance of expreſſion, and was not always guarded, = 
eden juſt, in his cenſures or commendations. But a mind, 
naturally great, does not long retain this fervour, and, / 
when cooled by reflection, is in haſte to make amends 5 
for its former exceſſes. It is impoſſible, indeed, that, ; 
under any provocation, he ſhould. be blind to ſo much 
merit, as our great poet poſſeſſed ; - and what he ſaw of 
ls ſort i in any man, he was not backward to declare 8 
others. In his Vindication of bimſelf, laſt year, he hal 
: ſhewn how much he admired Mr. Pope, by quoting a fine 1 
N paſſage from him, and applying it to himſelf in a Way, 
1 that ſhewed an eſteem. of his morals, as well as poetry. | 
2 Since 


wr ö 


1 „ 


since that time, he had ſuffered ſo much abuſe himſelf 


from angry zealots, and felt ſo ſtrongly, in his own caſe, 


what it Was for a well-meaning man to have his religious 


ſentiments miſrepreſented, that this attack of M. de Crouſaz | 
g would naturally find him in a diſpoſition to reſent it. 


Add to all this, that he ſaw with concern the ill uſe 


which ſome were ready to make of the ſuppoſed fataliſm 
of Mr. Pope, and how hurtful it was to religion to have it 
imagined, that ſo great a genius Was ill-inclined towards it. 


Theſe reaſons, working together, ſeem to have deter- 


5 mined him to take the part of the injured poet; as in- 
deed he explains the matter himſelf i in a letter of July 16, 
+ 17 39, to Dr. Middleton —. A certain great man is very 
40 angry with me for ſpeaking of you i in the manner 1 did. ö 
« I make no queſtion but another ſort of thoſe they call 
« great men will hold themſelves outraged. by me in my 
5 vindication of Mr. Pope againſt M. de Crouſaz i in ſome 
5 letters which are going to be collected together and pub- ; 
© liſhed. But 1 cannot forbear ſhewing my eſteem of 
6 merit, and my contempt of their calumniators, or think- . 


_ « ing that it is of uſe to Religion to Prone: ſo noble * n 
ie n friend to ie 2 


| Theſe letters were much read, and gave a new luſtre 


A to Mr. Warburton' s reputation. They ſhewed the elegance 5 
of his taſte in polite literature, as well as his penetration 


5 into moral ſubjects. Mr. Pope was ſupremely ſtruck with 


them, 


= 7 


[ | 30 ] 
them *, and might now exult, as his predeceſſor Boileau L 
had done, when he cried out, in the face of his enemies— _ B 
HM Arnauld, le grand Arnauld, fait mon apologie.” 9 


N From: this time there was an intimate acquaintance =_ 

formed betw een the poet and his commentator. The ef- 2 
fects of this union will be taken notice of preſently. 1 
now only add, that it Was ſtrongly cemented by a mutual 5 
profeſſion of eſteem, and a conſtant interchange of letters. 8 
5 Among theſe 1 find one which Mr. Warburton addreſſed 
to his friend, in vindication of Sir Robert Sutton; written, _ 
as appears, with the view of prevailing. with him to ſtrike = 5 
that gentleman s name out of his ſatires. As it ſets te 
author in an amiable light, and ſeems to confirm my 

SF: : conjecture, that his former diſlatisfaction with Mr. Pope 

fi . „ „„ had ariſen from this circumſtance, 1 hall give it in the 

8 - „5 gin Appendix (AL 5 

1 „ Towards the ang of this year FED 3 be publiſhed a a 

18 JFF new and improved edition of the firſt volume of the D. 45 1 

| = VFC ſent it to his friend Biſhop Hare ; 3 who, in a kind 

| * e letter of Dec. os 1739, returns his thanks for uh and 

| = „ adds 1 hope not only poſterity, but the preſent age, 5 

| * e will do juſtice to ſo much merit, and do aſſure you, it 

| > ſhall not be my fault if it do not. . Which 1 mention 5 

5 to ſhew that the envy which was then riſing very faſt = 
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burton by the Biſhop of Saliſbury 
managed ſo well as to draw from 5 new acquaintance a 
large collection of notes and emendations, which were, in | 
confidence, communicated to him i in. a ſeries of private 
letters. e ts 7 1 


[ 31 ] 


againſt the author of the D. L. and which was ole 
to have the countenance of ſome conſiderable Church- 
men, had made no alteration in the | ſentiments of that 


great prelate, or leſſened his eſteem of him. Indeed on 


all occaſions he expreſſed his regard for Mr. Warburton ! in 
the friendlieſt manner, of which the following inſtance 
8 muſt not be omitted. 


sir Thomas Hanmer, who was a man of buſineſs, and 


nad been Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in Queen 
” Anne” 8 time, grew ambitious, in the latter part of his life, 
to be taken notice of as a critick on Shakeſpeare. He had 

ä ſeen ſome notes on his favourite Poet by Mr. Warburton 
in Mr. Theobald's edition : And as he was now preparing 
one of his own, which he afterwards printed at the Cla- 

rendon preſs, he very juſtly conceived that the afliſtance 
f Mr- Theobald's co-adjutor might be of ſervice to him bw” 

the execution of that project. 


With this view he got himſelf introduced to Mr. War- 
Dr. Sherlock, and 


What followed upon this, and what uſe he made of 


thoſe friendly communications, I need not repeat, as the 


account | 
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account is given by Mr. Warburton himſelf in the lively 
preface to his and Mr. Pope's edition of Shakeſpeare, of 


which ſomething more will be ſaid in its place. It is 


enough to ſay here, that he very reaſonably reſented this 


uſage, and complained of it to his two friends, the Bi- 


7 ſhops of Saliſbury and Chicheſter. , The former. expreſſes his 
concern at this ill-treatment, and the more ſo, he ſays, as be 
8 had in Some meaſure been the occaſs z0n of it; its e. by bringing 
15 Mr. Warburton and Sir Thomas Hanmer together. 


L385 5: 4 


iT he latter tells him, in a letter of May 9, 17 39— Sir | 


6 © Thomas. Hanmer's proceedin 2 with reſpect to Shakeſpeare 

« 3 is very extraordinary. — think you do very well to get 
60 your own papers out of his hands: : tis pity, they have 
« been ſo long i in them, ſince tis probable he has ſqueezed 
*; what he COMM out of them ; which is moſt ungenerous | 
& treatment.” He concludes with ſaying “ I hope you = 
6. will find leiſure to give the world a Shakeſpeare, yours 

« ſelf, which the ſooner 'tis made known the better.“ 


And thus ended this trifling affair, which. 1 ſhould 


ſcarcely have mentioned but to do juſtice to. the friendly 
temper. of Biſhop Hare, Who intereſted himſelf ſo kindly. 
in all his concerns; ; and to ſhew that Mr. Warburton' * 
15 conduct was not directed by caprice or petulance, but Was 
that of a man of ſenſe and honours, and as ſuch Was ap- 
proved by his moſt judicious friends. 1 ge of 
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Mr. Warburton was ſo taken up with his ſtudies, and 
found ſo much delight in them, that he rarely ſtirred from 
home; which he would often ſay there was no good rea- 
ſon for doing, except neceſſary buſineſs, and the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing a friend. What the world calls amuſement _ 
from a change of the ſcene, paſſed for nothing with him, f 
| who was too well employed to be tired of his ſituation, | 
or to have a thought of running away from himſelf; 
which, after all, they, Who are inceſſantly making che 5 
5 | experiment, find impoſſible to be done. Yet he ſometimes 
found himſelf obliged to go to London; as he did in the 5 
ſpring of the year 1740; J and he took that opportunity of 
” making his firſt viſit to Mr. Pope, of which he immedi- 
l ately ” gave Dr. Middleton the following account. , 
«] paſſed about a week at Twickenham in the moſt | 
« agreeable. manner. Mr. Pope is as good a companion, 5 
505 as a poet 3 : and what 1s more, appears to be as $ good. EE. 
man.“ | 6 
The laſt was indeed the conſideration, that 40 much Ink. 
deared Mr. Pope to him. "Bo" found him an honeſt and . 
, well-principled man; zealous to promote the intereſts of 
virtue, and impreſſed with an awful ſenſe 'of religion, 
natural and revealed. In ſhort, he found an image of 
| Hinaſelf 3 in his new acquaintance : : no wonder then, their 


5 


* May 6, 1740. 


. | eſteem 


= 


* 


C 1 
eſteem and affection grew fo faſt as to give umbrage, in 
no long time, to a certain. nobleman, who had taken to 


himſelf the honour of nn the i and e of 
5 Mr. Pope. 


The acquiſition of this new fr jend came very ſeaſonably 
to ſupport Mr. Warburton under the loſs of another, the 


excellent Biſhop Hare, who died after a ſhort illneſs the 6th Is 
: of April this year. ee 


How he felt that loſs, the publick has bebt informed : 


f by himſelf in the preface to the ſecond volume of the 
bs E55 and with a flow of ſentiment and expreſſion, Which 

1 only the trueſt friendſhip, operating on a mind like his, 

. could inſpire. But we are better pleaſed to hear him 

| - expreſs his ſenſe of it in a private letter to a friend. Speak- 
ing of the Biſhop's death to Dr. Middleton, in the letter : 


nentioned of May 6, 1740, he ſays— He has not 


« left his fellow behind him for the love and encourage- 

wot ment of learning. I have had a great loſs i in his death. 1 
0 He honoured me with his eſteem and friendſhip. "I's - - 

«] eſteemed a great obligation. T never ſought to increaſe 

4 1 by any other dependance upon him; and by the terms | 

6 on which we kept up a correſpondence, he did me the 
0M 5 to believe, I expected no other.“ 
This freedom of correſpondence does honour to both 95 

| parties; ad was obſerved, with addreſs, in this letter to 
Dr. Middleton, WhO had conceived Biſhop Hare to have 


” . taken 


ay 1 


taken A prejudice 1 himſelf, for bis liberty in pro- 
feſſing ſome ſentiments, not conformable to his Lordſhip's. 


He therefore inſinuates there was no ground for ſuch a 


5 ſuſpicion, for that he himſelf, ſo much and ſo long in the 
Biſhop's favour, had lived with him on the ſame free 

terms. Ile knew very well, that nothing could recom- 

: mend his patron. or himſelf to his friend's good opinion 


: more, than ſuch liberality on the one part, and ſo manly 
6 conduet on the other. 


But the truth is, though Mr. Warburton very Nele 


fought not to increaſe his obligation to Biſhop Hare, he 


would certainly have received the bigheſt, had it been in 


the Biſhop” 8 Naher! ; which very e ended with the 
Queen 8 death. 


In May, 1741, Was > pobliſiice. the. Gs: adds of the 5 


1 L. Which completed the argument, although not the 
entire plan of that work, A work! in all views, of the 


j moſt. tranſcendant merit, whether we conſider the. inven- : 
tion, or the execution. 


A plain ſimple argument, yet perfectly new, proving 


the divinity of the Moſaic Law, and laying a ſure foun- 5 
ns dation for the ſupport of. Chriſtianity, 18 there drawn out | 
to a great length by a chain of reaſoning, ſo elegantly 


© connected, thar the reader 18 carried along it with eaſe and 
pleaſure z 


while the matter preſented. to him is ſo ſtriking 


for its own importance, ſo embelliſhed by a lively fancy, 


1 and 
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CY 
nd illuſtrated, from al! quarters, by exquiſite learning 
and the moſt ingenious diſquiſition, that, in the whole 
compaſs of modern or antient theology, there is nothing 
equal or ſimilar to this extraordinary performance. 

Such is the general idea of the Divine Legation of 
Moſes. But for a more dna 3 of its Hae; 
to ſee at once e nen,, oh 

— che bearings and the ies, 
„The arong connections, juſt depenidericlds / * 


the reader i is referred to the recapitulation at the end of the 
'Vith book *, where the author himſelf has drawn up a 
| brief IE view of his whole ſcheme, with great 


This year, but ſomething earlier; came out Dr. Mid- 


dleton's famous H History of the Life of Cicero; | which was __ 

L ceived by the publick, as it deſer ved to be, with great ap- 
| Plauſe. Mr. Warburton took the firſt occaſion to compli- 3 
ment his friend upon it; And, as in the concluding Part 
of that work Dr. Middleton had controverted the account 


given of Cicero 8 Philoſophical opinions in the firſt volume 


of the D. . he takes notice, that he had a more particular 
| Pleaſure in the laſt ſeclion, 45 he Was more particularly in- = 
zereſi ed in it; ; and then proceeds to moralize in the fol- h 
lowing manner—** We perhaps ſhall neither of us be 
44 c eſteemed orthodox writers. But this we ſhall do, we bj 


* See Vol. 11, 2 46. 


L . 1 


7 ſhall give an example to the world, which orthodox 


« writers; rarely do, and perhaps of more uſe to mankind, 


than moſt of the refined ſubjects they engage in, that 
« we can differ in many important points, and publicly 


% avow our difference, without the leaſt interruption of 
the declared friendſbip and eſtcem, we bear to each 
E other. And the Life of Tully, and the . . will be 
1 60 a rule, which few have ſet us and perhaps few will fol- 55 
4 low, how men, who eſteem and love each other, ſhould 
0 comport themſelves when they differ in opinion. 1 
& that whichever is right or wrong in opinion, the honeſt 


« part of the world will Judge both of us to be right in 
5 ſentiment as „ 


/T 0 whom Dr. Middleton replies, with great complacen- 


cy, in the ſame ſtrain—“ As to the circumſtance, from c 
6 which you draw ſo juſt and uſeful a leſſon, of our dif- 85 
8 « fering from each. other i in ſome particular opinions, as ; 
ith; I was always perſuaded that it could not have any other 
& effect upon you, ſo 1 have the comfort to aſſure you, 
115 that 4 never felt the leaſt impreſſion from it diſadvanta- 
4 geous to our friendſhip. It is the neceſſary conſequence 
e of that privilege of our nature on which all men of ſenſe 
« ſet the higheſt value, the liberty of judging for our- 5 
188 ſelves z 5 . ſince it would be a great ſatisfaction to me 


April 2g, 1241. 


in 


1 28 J 


60 in all caſes. to find my judgement confirmed by yours, 
« « ſo, when you are at full leiſure, I ſhould be glad to 
% know the particular reaſons which force you to differ 
« from me on the ſubject of Cicero's opinions; ; to which 
40 alone our difference in the preſent caſe is to be referred, 
& that as far as 18 poſſible we may come til nearer to each 
& other *. 535 oy 
Thus theſe two ingenious men; and the ſame ſpirit oY 
| breathes through the reſt of their letters : . $0 that their 
whole temper ſeems to have reſolved itſelf into a princi- 
. ple of general candour. 1 Vet, within a month or two, a 
freſh difference of opinion taking Place (though on a ſub- 
ject of no more importance than the other about Cicero, 
: reſpecting only the origin of popiſh ceremonies) and nei- 


ther ſide giving way, our two candid friends cooled in- 1 85 


1 enfibly towards each other, and ſeem, thenceforward, to 

| have diſcontinued their correſpondence ; 3 for 1 5 find no 
letters, that paſſed between them, of a e date, than 

| thoſe of this year which touch upon that difference. A 
memorable inſtance of our common weakneſs | which 

: ſhews how little ſtreſs is to be laid on thoſe profeſſions 
. of candour, with which our letters and converſations over- 


| flow; and how impoſſible it is for any laſting friendſhip | 7 


5 to ſubſit between men of oppoſite principles and perſua- 


„ Cambridge, April 5, 174x. 1 ſuppoſe a milqate | for May 5th, or. 
1 Mr. Warburton's letter 1 18 miſdated. 7 
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N ions, however their feelings may for a time be diſſem- 


bled, or diſguiſed even to themſelves, * a ew of f esa 


breeding. 7 9 L 
For a contrary reaſon, the conformity of their ſenti- 
: ments, the friendſhip between Mr. Warburton and Mr. 
Pope became every day clofer and more confidential. In 
the beginning of this ſummer, when the buſineſs that 
2 had called him to London, on the publication of his book, © 
was over, he went down again to Twickenham, and 
paſſed ſome weeks with Mr. Pope there, and! in a country- - 
ramble, which led them at laſt to Oxford. The univer- 
ſity was naturally pleaſed at the arrival of two ſuch ſtran- | 
gers, and ſeemed defirous of inrolling their names among 
their graduates. The degree of Doctor of Divinity i 
intended for the Divine, and that of Doctor of Law for - : 
the! Poet, as a teſtimony of their great reſpect for each, 5 
5 But intrigue and envy defeated this ſcheme; and the uni- 
verſity loſt the honour of decorating, at the ſame time, 
5 the two greateſt geniuſſes of the age, by the fault of one 
or two of its members *. Mr. Pope retired with ſome 
indignation to Twickenham, but conſoled himſelf and I. 
friend with this farcaſtic reflexion . We ſhall take our 
Ras degree mah in Fame, whatever we do at the uni- : 


0 verſity +." 


* Pope's Works, val. IX. Lond. 1753. Letter cuil. 
+ * 20, . a 


TRc -- 


[ 46 ] 


The time they ſpent together this K. gave oc- 


caſion to ſotle intereſting” converſations. '* Mr. Warburton 
ſuggeſted many alterations and Bf vem mn of Mr. 'Popt's 


moral writings, and particularly adviſed him to ſtrike out 


every thing in tbem ubat might be ſigſpected of having the 
leaſt glance towards fate or naturaliſin, which he conſented 
to, we are told, oith extreme pleaſure *. It was, alſo, at 
this time that he concerted with him the plan of wo N 
book of the Dunciad . 7 IF; [LE on 
2 Mr. Pope loſt no time in carrying it into execution,” In ; 
November following he preſſes his friend to meet him at 
| Prior-Park, on the invitation of Mr. Allen, with whom 1 
then was, and tells him it Was there that he ſhould fd 
moſt leiſure to profit by the advice he had given him ic to = 
reſume the ſtudies, which he had almoſt laid aſide mop oe 
- pefoil avocations and diffipations.” ITED 
Here accordingly they met: 4 great part ef. the neu 
poem was read and highly approved: F the reſt was finiſhed 
in the courſe of the year 1742, and a project formed 
By making Mr. Warburton the Editor of the IV books con- 
plete; which was executed very early in 1743; and ſo 
much to the author's ſatisfaction, that he afterwards en- 
15 | gaged him to ee the like office with Tein to the reſt 


= Pref. to his Works. =] 


I Pope's Works, Vol. IX. Letter OX. note. | 
— Letters 112, 113, 114, 115, | 51 
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1 ſhall-find a fitter Place, in the courſe of theſe, re- 


flexions,' to ſpeak my own ſentiments of the edition of 
Mr. Pope's works. | All I have now to add on this in- 
tereſting part of Mr. Warburton's life, is, that the moſt 
unreſerved confidence continued between the two friends 
till- Mr. Pope's death in May, 1 744: and with what warmth 5 
of affection on both ſides, appears from the laſt will and 

= teſtament of the latter, and from the zeal of the former to 
e fulfill his intention and to do! all Fate We to his 
h memory. 


Tt: muſt, indeed, KY regretted that this memorable 


friendſhip commenced ſo late, and ended ſo ſoon. We 

5 might otherwiſe have ſeen the moſt valuable fruits of it. | 
Their hearts and heads were exactly attuned to each other; > 
3 and, had the life and health of Mr. Pope permitted, this 5 

5 harmonious agreement in the powers and Purpoſes of two 5 
ſuch men could not have failed to produce many a noble 
dein in favour of virtue and religion. figs: : 


The death of our great poet, was an event that could 5 


5 not fail of putting the ſpirits of the ingenious | in motion, 
and of exciting an emulation, a among the lovers of FO 
literature, to adorn his memory and virtues. It accors 
: dingly produced Mr. Brown's Egay on Satire, which as 
Z addreſſed to Mr. Warburton, and fo far approved by him, 8 
as to be prefixed to his edition of Mr. Pope's works. N 
f allo broaght on the dawn of Mr. Maſon!'s genius, in Te 
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bo Monody, entitled Moon: Ki ** gave ſo ſure a preſage of 
his future eminence in poetry, and ſo advantageous a pic- 
ture. of his mind, that Mrs. Warburton, on the Hght 


32 With open arms bd one | pod more? 


Soon after Mr. Pope's death, Mr. Warburton en a 
are from a learned and ingenious lady, Mrs. Cock- 

L burne, lamenting that event, and making ſome enquiry 
after Mr. Pope's works ; but the real Purpoſe of the let- 
ter-writer Was to draw Mr. Warburton into an explanation 5 

Z of his ſyſtem: concerning Moral Obligation, as delivered in N 

the firſt volume of the D. L. it being different from one 

7 eſpoula by. herſelf, which was that of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

is anſwer to this Lady is written with great civility AC 
0 politeneſs, and was ſo well received, that, when, a year or 
tw? o afterwards, ſhe drew up her confutation of Dr. Ruther- 1 
8 fForth's Eſſay on Virtue, ſhe ſent the manuſeript to Mr. 
. Warburton; who Was extremely pleaſed with it, and wrote 5 
3 a ſhort preface in recommendation of that work. His : 
Letter may be ſeen in the Appendix IBI. i lk 
But to return to what 1 was ſaying of Mr. Pope J friend-. 2 
” tip for Mr. Warburton. 75 Hani ehe 
Next to the enjoyment itſelf of Lach a friendſhip, "RY 5 
chief benefit Mr. Warburton derived from it, was the = 
being introduced by his means to his principal friends; | 


particularly Mr. Mungar, and Mr, ALLEN; two of the 
greateſt ; 
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Chief Juſtice of England, was: ſo extraordinary a perſon 
and made ſo great a figure in the world, chat his name 
muſt go down to poſterity, with diſtinguiſhed honour, in 
the public records of the nation. For his ſhining talents 
diſplayed themſelves i in every department of the ſtate, as 8 

well as in the ſupreme Court of Juſtice, his pecnliar Pro- | 
vince; ; which he filled with a luſtre of reputation, not 


equalled perhaps, certainly not exceeded, wah that of” _— 
el d prodecifiarnc/; 60 4ihs eto Hos wir miton 


greateſt and belt men of the age. As 1 had myſelf” the 
honour of being well acquainted with theſe excellent per- 


ſons, and very much obliged to them, I may the rather 


m allowed to de r ank in ret recollection . their 


Mr. Munnav;" tet vhs: Earl of Mansfield and Tora 


Of his conduct in the Houſe of Lorde, 1 can ſpeak | 


with the more confidence, becauſe I ſpeak” from my own 
_ obſervation. ToO good to be the leader, and too able to 

be the dupe, of any party, he was believed to ſpeak his 

| own ſenſe of public meaſures; and the authority of his 
judgement was ſo high that, in regular times, the Houſe 
was uſually determined by it. He was no forward, or 

I frequent ſpeaker; but reſerved himſelf, as was fit, for 
occaſions worthy of him. 5 In debate, he was eloquent” as 
well as wiſe; or rather, he became eloquent by bis 
wiſdom. His countenance and tone of voice imprinted 


5 5 3 the 


— — — — — — 


fal 


tlie ideas of penetration, probity, and caridour'3” but What 


ſecured your attention and aſſent to all he ſaid,” was his 
conſtant good ſenſe, flowing in apt terms and the cleareſt 
method. Ile affected no ſallies of the imagination, or 


burſts of paſſion; much leſs would he condeſcend to per- 


dbonal abuſe or petukant altercation. All was clear, candid 
veaſon, letting i itſelf ſo eaſily into the minds of his hear- 
ers as to carry information and conviction with it. In a 
word, his public ſenatorial character reſembled very much - 
that of Meſſala, oF” whom Cicero _ ao himſelf : 
15 to Brutus Io 1 07 | 


« Do not imagine, Brutus, that, 1 worth, | honor, 


« and a warm love of his country, any one is comparable 
«yg Meſſala: So. that his eloquence, in Which he won- 
ce derfully excells, is almoſt eclipſed by. thoſe virtues.” And 7 
60 even in Bis diſplay. of that faculty, his ſuperior good Ky 
« ſenſe ſhews itſelf moſt: with ſo much care and ſkilk 
40 hath he formed himſelf to the trueſt manner of 3 . 
« ing! His powers of genius and invention are confeſſ- 
e edly of the firſt ſize; yet he almoſt owes leſs to them, 
Ts ce than to the diligent and ſtudious « cultivation of his Judge: 
« ment e 1 | 5 


# « Gave putes probitate, conftantis, curäz ſrudio reipublice, quid- 
4e quam illi ſimile eſſe; ut eloquentia, qua. mirabiliter excellit, vix in eo 


2 locum ad laudandum habere videatur. Quanquam in hic' ipſk ſapientia 


> ea: x $0 


ce plus apparet: ita gravi judicio multaque arte ſe exercuit in veriſſima 


genere dicendi. Tanta autem induſtria eſt, wan dt, evigilat in ſtu- 
e dio, ut non maximè ingenio, _ in eo fummum 
> ON videatur.” : _ Cie, ad OI, Re? 1 
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In the commerce of private life, he was eaſy, friendly, 
and agreeable, extremely ſenſib le, of merit in other men, 
and ready on all occaſions to countenance. and produce = 
From his early youth, he had attracted the notice, and ob- 
9 — the friendſhip and applauſe, of our great poet. W 

r. ALLEN Was a man of plain good, ſenſe, al q the 

= eee temper. He roſe to great conſideration by 75 
farming the croſs-poſts ; ; which he put into the admirable 

order in which we now ſind them; very much to the 
public advantage, as well as his own. He, Was of that | 
generous | compoſition, that his mind enlarged with his 


fortune; and the wealth he ſo honourably acquired, he 


Wentein 25 #pl lendid Hoſpitality, and the moſt extenſive 
Charities, , His houſe, in ſo public a ſcene as that of Bath, 


Was open to all men of rank and worth, and eſpecially =: 


men of. diſtinguiſhed | parts and learning; 35 whom he ho- 
1 noured and encouraged; ; and whoſe reſpective merits he 
Was enabled to appreciate, by a natural diſcernment and ; 
| ſuperior. good, ſenſe,, rather than. any, acquired uſe and | 
- knowledge of letters. His domeſtic virtues were above 
all praiſe. With theſe qualities he drew to himſelf an 


univerſal reſpect; and Poſſeſſed, in a high degree, the 0 e 
eſteem of Mr. Pope, 0 ho, in one of his moral eflays, has . 


done juſtice to. his modeſt and amiable character. + e 


'To theſe two incomparable perſons. Mr. Pope was es- : 
pecially anxious to introduce his friend; and it was dt 


: 5 e lk long 


I 8.3 
long before he, experienced the moſt. bee benefits 
from this recommendation. hor ad 0c arng\ 
In the mean time, his attention, Was an tower 
that numerous hoſt of anſwerers, which the D. L. of Moſes 
had brought down upon him. +4T he extenſive. arguments 
and miſcellaneous nature of that work, had led him to de- 
= clare his ſentiments c on a multitude of queſtions; on which 
he thought differently from other writers, and of courſe to 


15 cenſure or confute their opinions. Whole bodies of men, 


| as well a8 individuals of the Higheſt reputation, were at. 
: tacked by him; and his manner was to ſpeak his ſenſe of 
all with freedom and force. ä 80 that moſt writers, and 
even readers, had ſome ground of complaint againſt him. ö 


Not only the free-thinkers and unbelievers, againſt whom 
© the tenour of his book was directed, but the heterodpx « of 1 


5 every denomination were treated without much ceremony; 
and of the orthodox themſelves ſome tenet or r other, which 
till then they had held ſacred, was diſcufled and repro- 
| bated by him. $traggling hereſies, or embodied. ſyſtems, 3 

made no difference with him; as they came in his way, ; 
no quarter was given to either: 7 « his end and manner of 
h 9 writing,“ a Dy. Middleton truly obſerved, * being to pur- * 
Bk ſue truth, wherever he found it, and, from the midſt 
45 of ſmoke and darkness, to ſpread Tight, and e around 
7 him # , 1 | | 


. Letter vn. in Dr. Middletow 8 W ne vol. I. 


Such 
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such a writer (independently of the envy, which ever 
attends ſuperior genius) muſt needs have innumerable éne- 
mies. And as all could not receive, nor the greater part 
deſerve, his notice, he determined to ſelect a few of the 
more reſpectable, out of the grofs body of aſfailants, and 
to quit his hands of them at once, in a general cotmpre- 
henſive anſwer. This was done by Remarks on ſeveral 
| octafional Refiexions, in two parts; ; the former publiſhed in 

: 1744, and the ſecond (which he ſtyles the Jah) in 174 5 5 
and both, executed in ſuch a manner as was not likely to 
invite any V freſh. attacks upon him. 5 


8 - 8 raged 2 bx 6 \ 
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- have a deluge of writers againſt me. But two great men 
have made me promiſe to anſwer none of them. They 
ſaid—* You imagine the world takes as much notice of 
your anſwerers, as you yourſelf do. vou are miſtaken. 
The names of none of them were ever heard of in good a 
company. And the World wonders you ſhould fo miſ- 
employ your time,” To this PIR, 956 It was true. | But 


9 * W wry 27 os 
ä A n at r 
= N 7 2 - > — 2 * | 
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maaat there was anther body' to Which ſome regard ſhould 
be had, the inferior Clergy,” They ſaid, if ſuch writers 


mifled them, it Was in vain for me to think of them. 


= And indeed 1 begin to think Ariſtotle miſtaken when he 
mn defined man to be a rational animal. Not but 1 know the 
? 


)))%%%ͤ rac. ſource. 


; et the rage of his anſwerers was not preſently ſub⸗ 
dued. Writing to a confidential friend from Prior-Park 
3" 2 the year following July 15, 1746) he tells him“ y 


. 
he Pa 5 * 


4 1 


Fource of all this oppoſition is rather to be attributed to a 
bad heart, than a bad head. And you would be ſurprized 
at the inſtances. of envy I could give you. Had I the 
complaiſance to die to-morrow, it would all be over, before 
the end of the week. I am in this condition of a dead 
man, already, with regard to the Indies, there being at 
this immenſe diftance no room for envy, as you will ſee : 

—- the following extract of a letter 1 received from one of 
the governors of Virginia: in d ö 

8 \ „ I never had ſo much profit from any book, except 

* the Bible, as from your 8. The flood of infidelity has 

« reached us. b bleſſing of Go upon your excellent 
; « pen will, 1 hope, preſerve us from the evil influence. ey 
=. « Pennſylvania ſeems. to be over-run with Deiſm. The 

60 Quakers are generally infected, and it being their con- 
“e ſtitution to have no eſtabliſhed religion, their too- uni- 

« verſal toleration receives all without diſtinclion. And E 

« they who worſhip Gob, and ner who do N are in bo 

i the ſame eſteem, 24 TEN 


Jour firſt and ſecond volumes of the Divine Legation 


" came over to their public library. 1 recommended it 
« ſtrongly. = | ſoon became the ſubject of all converſa- | 
e Never were ſuch ſtruggles about any book, Who 
. 2M © ſhould firſt read it. The reaſonable were convinced; 
« the obſtinate were aſtoniſhed. A friend of mine 
6 of learning and ſtation. there ſpoke of it with the 
8 warmeſt 
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WS: 
& armeſt praiſe: he ſaid, it had made him ten times 
4 more a Chriſtian; than he had ever Been. ff bod 
+1! Theſe reflexions were conſolatory to him, and made him 


bear with more temper the petulance of his adverſaries; 
whom he ſeems to have neglected, till one of high fame 
5 and confident pretenſions! forced him again into the field 
of controverſy. But this was not till ſome years = 
wards. — now go on with my narrative from 1745. 


Mr. Pope had very early introduced his friend to the 


notice of Lord Cheſter field; Who going this year Lord 

5 Lieutenant to Ireland, was deſirous of taking Mr. Warbur- 
ton with him, as his firſt Chaplain. He had his reaſons 

; for declining this offer; but he nad a proper ſenſe of the 
| civility, and made his public ack nov ledgements for it in a 


dedication of the Alliance, reprinted with many corrections 


and improvements in 1748. The ſtyle of compliment i in 
this piece will perhaps be cenſured as too high. But the 
truth le that ſpecious nobleman nad the fortune to be 
better thought of, in his life-time, than he has been ſince. 
The general opinion therefore (which came confirmed HE 
him by Mr. Pope) very naturally inflamed the expreſſion | 
5 of his gratitude, in that panegyrical epiſtle, 4 


After an acquaintance of ſome years, Mr. Allen Had, 


now, ſeen ſo much of his friend, chat he wiſhed to unite 


him ſtill more cloſely to himſelf by an alliance of omartiage 
1 with an accompliſhed Lady, of his own, family. , 


1 7 Mi Gertrude Tucker, Mr. Allen” 8 favourite niece. 
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This event took place in the beginning of the year 1 746; 


and ſoon after, the preacherſhip of Lincoln's-Inn happen- 
ing to become vacant, Mr. Murray, then Solicitor General, 
caſily prevailed with the learned Bench to invite ſo eminent 
a perſon, as Mr. Warburton, to accept that office. 


1 8 


From the time of his marriage, Mr. Warburton 1155 ded ; 
chiefly at Prior-Park. Info agreeable, or, rather, ſplen- 
did a retreat, he enjoyed health, affluence, and leiſure; 
the beſt company, when he choſe to partake of it; and 
every other accommodation, which could be acceptable 
to 2 man of letters. His ambition was, alſo, gratified with 55 
the higheſt perſonal reputation ; ; and, in due time, he | 
5 ſucceeded to the chief honours of bis profeſſion. F All this po 
= he could not but be ſenſible of. Vet, 1 have heard him N 
ſay, that the moſt delicious ſeaſon of his life Was that 
| which he had 1 pent at Newark and Brand- Broughton. | So 
delightful are the ſpringing nopes of youth ! and ſo en- 
chanting the ſcenes which open to a great genius, when 
he comes firſt to know himſelf, and to make trial of his 
powers! The impreſſion, theſe left upon him, is very , 
= agreeably deſcribed | in a letter to Mr. C. Yor ke, ſo. late as 
the year 1758. Mr. Vorke had acquainted bim w ith an 
excurſion he had been making into Nottinglamchire. In 


his anſwer from P. P. Oct. 27 17 58, he ſa) s— C am 
« glad . 
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* glad to underſtand you have amuſed yourſelf agreeably 
de ith a ramble into Nottinghamſhire. It would have 
ce been the greateſt pleaſure to have chopped upon you at 

c Newark: And I would have done ſo, on the leaſt in- 

e timation, I could have led you through delicious walks, 


ghd picked off, for your amuſement in our rambles, a 
* thouſand notions which 1 hung upon ever 7 thorn, : 0 3 
« paſſed, thirty years ago,” 


But to return from this reflexion. 2 x! : 
The Preacherſhip of Lincoln 's-Inn had been b him 


An ſo handſome a manner, that it could. not be refuſed. 
Otherwiſe, the thing was not agreeable to him. 


In a letter to Dr. Taylor * from Prior-Park, May 22, 


< 1746; ne ſays—“ 1 think T told you in my laſt, that the 5 


* Society of Lincoln' s-Inn had made me an unanimous : 


« offer of the Preacherſhip ; ; wich; therefore 1. could not 
25 refuſe, though I would gladly have done it, For it will | 
0 Tequire five or fix months attendance. | And the advan- 

40 tage of the thing itſelf you may judge of, by this : - 

6 Mr. Allen would have me take a houſe, for which 1 pay 
« as much rent, as the whole preacherſhip i 18 worth. This 
9 « «© only to you. And don't think 1 ſpeak with any affectation 
8 when I tell you. in your ear, that nothing can be more 15 


* The 1 of Newark: 1 of Tad; very e eminent 


5 in his profeſſion, and from his early youth a friend of Mr. Warburton 8. 


„ 4 dis- 


L 2 Jj 
* diſagreeable to me, than this way of life. But I hope | $ 3 
: a3 and determine that. it {hall not continue long. Don' * 9 
6e you pity, me? 1 ſhall be forced to write ſermons: and Wi: | 
© Gor knows what will become | of the D. Re But if 1 i 

« can do any good in this new ſtation, I ſhall Know, how | 


to bear the diſagreements of it, and, chars all. Ho . Co 
1 capricious is the fate of mortals! Any other clergy —_ FF 
T would think himſelf happy in. ſach an, honour as the | 
0 Society has done me. 1 believe it is the firit 2 has been . ” 
| A * done to their Preacher. Let 1 have no joy jo.” | 3 
be truth 17 the attendance on the term broke in upon 1 L 
his. leiſure; and, what was worſe, the neceſſity he was | ” = 
under of compoſing ſermons, with which he was. but 
flenderly provided, diverted him from other chings, far _ 
W hich. he Judged himſelf better r qualified, and which, he 5 PW 
had more at heart. 15 e 
The fr uits of his induſtry in this new office there will 
bs occaſion to ſpeak. of, and to appreciate hereafter. . For 
the preſent, it is true, his greater deſigns received ſome 
| interruption, and particularly, as he intimates, that of the 
h 'D. * although other reaſons concurred to make him 5 
defer der much too long) the proſecution of that noble — 
w ork. + 4: 175 
In the 1 year 1747 appeared bis edition of, Shakeſpeare” « 
v rorks, 0 hich he had undertaken at the inſtance of Mr. 
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* He means, by the unanimous offer of their preacherſhip. | ES. 


Pope. 535 


1 


Pope. e He was deſirous the Aldor ſpetks ! in his own 
5 perſon—“ I ſhould give a new edition of this poet; F and 1 
that his edition ſhould be melted down into mine. In 
« memory of our ena, I have therefore made it our 


0 joint edition *. 


As the pulic « envy was. now at its height, from the 


riſing fortune, as well as fame, of the author, this edition 


awakened a ſpirit of criticiſm, which haunted him! in every c 


ſhape of dull ridicule, and ſolemn confutation. Happen- | 
| ing to ſpeak of this, in a letter written to bim 1 749 (for 
by that time I had the honour. of being perſonally ac- 
quainted with him) he replies to me in the following 
5 lively manner“ 1 have, as you ay, raiſed a ſpirit with- 
40 out deſi igning it. And, while 1 thought I was only con- | 
« « jecturing, it ſeems 1 was conjuring. 80 that E- had no 
« ſooner evoked the name of Shakeſpeare from the rotten Wt 
« monument of his former editions, than a crew of ſtrange D 
« devils, and more groteſque than any he laughs at in 
ce the old farces, came : chattering, mewing, and grinning 
« * round about me +: 15 


The outcry Wien n nim was, indeed, pretty much what 


is here ſo pleaſantly deſcribed. His illuſtrations of the : 
poet's s ſenſe were frequently not taken; 43 and his corrections. * : 
of the faulty text, not allowed. And, to ſpeak candidly, EN 


* Preface to Shakeſpeare. 
+ Prior Park, Sept. 28, 749. 
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it could ſearce be otherwiſe, | For, though all pretend to 
be judges of poetry, few have any idea of poeticalcriti- 
ciſm. And, as to what concerns the emendation of the 
18 text, the abler the critic, the more liable he is to ſome 
extravagance of conjecture (as we ſee in the caſe of Bent- 5 
ley himſelf); s being dullneſs, and not pre that 
beſt ſecures him from this ſort of 1 imputation *. N 
For the reſt, ſuch is the felicity of his genius in re- 
ſtoring numberleſs paſſages to their integrity, and in ex- 
plaining others which the author 8 ſublime conceptionss 
_ his licentious expreſſion, had kept out of ſight, that 
tis fine edition of e muſt ever be highly 


ET. The 5 ok an eminent French writer- makes for Joſeph : 
5 Scaliger, may ſerve for all Commentators of his ſize: cats e 
Je ne ſęay ſi on ne pourroit pas dire que Scaliger avoit trop d eſprit, | 
| ON et trop de ſcience, pour faire un bon commentaire; car a force d'avoir 
£ * de Vefprit, il trouvoit dans les auteurs qu'il commentoit, plus de fineſſe 175 
_ * et plus de genie, qu ils n'en avoient effectivement; et ſa profonde lit - 
rature Etoit cauſe qu il voyoit mille rapports entre les penſees d'un auteur, 
d et quelque point rare Eantiquite, De forte qu'il $'imaginoit que ſon 
K auteur avoit fait quelque alluſion a ce point d antiquit? , et ſur ce pied-lail 
60 corrigeoit un paſſage. Si on n aime mieux s imaginer que Tenvie d'eclaircir 
« un miſtere d erudition | INCONNU AUX autres critiques, Vengageoit a ſuppoſer | 
qu'il ſe trouvoit dans un tel ou tel pallage. Quoiqu'il en ſoit, les com- 
c mentaires qui viennent de lui, ſont pleins de conjectures hardies, in- 
« gsnieuſes, et fort ſęavantes, mais il neſt gueres apparent que les auteurs = 
« ayent ſonge A tout (qu'il leur fait dire. On s 'eloigne de leur ſens auſſi 5 
_ 5 bien quand on a beaucoup Ceſprit, que quand on n'en a pas, &c.“ 
n Nou velles de la e des Lettres, Juin, 1684. x 
B e 
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valued by men of ſenſe and taſte 3 A itt, congenial to 


that of the author, breathing throughout, and eaſily 
atoning with ſuch, for the little miſtakes and inadver- 
tencies, diſcoveraple in it. 5 


Mr. Warburton very properly neglected al attacks. on 


his own critical fame. But of one, that was made ſoon 
after on the moral character of his friend, he took more 
notice. 2 1749 an inſignificant pamphlet, under the 
name of 4 Pai; of King, was publiſhed. by Lord Boling- 
broke, or by 111 direction, with a preface to it, reflecting 
highly on Mr. 


ope's honour. The provocation was ſim 


with 


f he manuſcript of that trivial declaniation had 5 
been intruſted to the care of Mr. Pope, with the charge Ln." 
it was pretended). that only a certain number of copies | 
ſhould be printed. Mr. Pope, in his exceſſive admiration 
: of his Lordſhip. (which was the chief foible of his cha- 

racter) took that opportunity, for fear ſo invaluable a 5 
treaſure of patriot-eloquence ſhould be loſt to the pub- | 
lick, to exceed his commiſſion, and to run off more co 
Pies, which were found, after his death, in the printer s 
__ warehouſe; 4: but with ſo little ſecreſy that ſeveral of his 
friends, and in particular Mr. Allen (as he told me) was 
apprized of it at the time, and by Mr. Pope himſelf. * his 8 
Charge, however frivolous, Was aggravated beyond mea- 
ſure ; and, notwithf fandiug the proofs Lord Bolingbroke 
” had received of Mr, Fops' 8 devotion to him, envenomed 


86 J 


with the utmoſt malignity. Mr. Warburton thought it 
became him to vindicate his deceaſed friend; and he did 
it ſo effectually, as not only to filence his euer, but to 
cover him with confuſion. . 
And here let me have leave to pauſe a little, while, 6 
. emulation of this generous conduct of my friend towards 
one great man, I endeavour to perform the fame office 
0 tow ards another ; the moſt amiable of his time; 3 who has 
ſuffered, in the public opinion, by a charge of immoral _ 
meanneſs brought againſt him by Mr. Pope himſelf, and, 5 
"as 1am perſuaded, without the leaſt foundation. „ 
| perſon. 1 mean is Mr. Addiſon, in whoſe good name, as in N 
that of Mr. Pope, Virtue herſelf has an intereſt. He and 5 
Mr. Pope were, likewiſe, friends; and this relation between 
them brings the two caſes into a ill nearer ceſernblance 
with each cher. 5 = 
The charge, 1: allude to, is briefly chis—Mr. Addiſon 
had uniformly * adviſed and encouraged Mr. Pope's tranſ= 
lation of the Inad, from the year 1713, when the deſign 5 
of that work was firſt communicated to him. He had even 
been zealous to promote the ſubſcription to it; and in 
5 May, 17 16, when a conſiderable progreſs had been made 
in the tranſlation, and ſome parts off it publiſhed, he 
ſpeaks of it in the Freeholder, * 40 in the following 
5 manne 5 


e : Letters to and from Mr. Addifon, in Mr. Pope's 5 Works. 


0 When 


_. 
* 


bY 


To 
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1 
ee When I conſider myſelf as a Britiſh freeholder, I am 
& jn a particular manner pleaſed with the labours of thoſe 


ee Who have improved our language with the tranſlation 
ce of old Latin and Greek authors; and by that means 
« let us into the knowled ge of what paſſed in the famous 
« governments of Greece and Rome. We have already 
= « moſt of their hiſtorians in our own tongue: : and whgt 
00. is ſill more for the honour of our language, it has 
"Oh been taught to expreſs with elegance the greateſt of their 
©: WM poets in each nation. The illiterate among our coun- 

« trymen may learn to judge from Dryden's Virgil of the ; 

4 moſt perfect Epic performance : and thoſe parts of Homer 95 
= © which have already been publiſhed by Mr. Pope, give us 
WY reaſon to think the Iliad will appear in Engliſh with as | 

1 46 little diſadvantage to that immortal poem,” : 


N otwithſtanding all this, Mr. Pope believed, and nis 


friends, as was natural, believed with him, that i in 17 I; 

Mr, Addiſon either tranſlated. himſelf, or employed dls 
Ticxkell to tranſlate, the firſt book of the Lliad, in n oppoſition , 
FE to him. . 


If we aſk on what grounds this extraordinary charge i is 5 


brought againſt ſuch a man as Mr. Addiſon, we are only | 
g told of ſome ſlight and vague ſufpicions, without any 
thing that looks like a proof, either external or internal. 
What there is of the latter tends to confute the charge. 
For N noever 18 ; acquainted with Mr. Addiſon 8 ms and 


s VV manner, 


tat 


manner, muſt be certain that the tranſlation was not bis 
0201, though Steele in a peeviſh letter, written againſt : 
Tickell *, has, it ſeems, inſinuated ſome ſuch thing. And 
for erm proof, we have abſolutely nothing but a EY 
| Port from hear-ſay evidence, that Mr. Addiſon had expreſſed 
_ himſelf civilly of Tickell 8 performance; whence it is con- 
cluded that this tranſlation Was, at leaſt, undertaken Dy - 
Mr, Addiſon's advice and authority, if not made 1 him- 
ſelf. ee 
still, it will be owned, that ſo generous a man as Mr. 
Pope muſt believe he had ſome proof of this charge againſt Bi 
his friend and I think, FM wow” at * diſcovered what 
| it was. RY. OE 
By = JF have ſeen | a printed copy 71 of Tickells tranſlation, in ” 
which are entered many criticiſms and remarks i in Mr. Pope 8 
| own hand. And from two of theſe, compared together, 3 
, ſeem to collect the true 8 of the ſuſpicion, | But the Tx 
reader ſhall Judge for himſelf, 1 # 


* Dedjention of the Drummer to Mr. Congreve. . 
+ It was then in Mr. Warburton's hands. It was aſterwards ſold, by = 
9 miſtake, among the other books which he had at his houſe in town, to 
Mir. T. Payne, and came at length into the poſſeſſion of Iſaac Reed, Eſq. 
of Staple-Inn ; who was ſo obliging as to make me a preſent of it, to be 
kept in the library at Hartlebury (en which that af. . N is en, 
: where 1 it! now remains. 


To 


Ke 
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ſees clearly how Mr. Pope reaſoned on 
concluded from Tickell' s faying—rwhen 5 firſt entered on 
5 this tranſlation, that is, began this 2 book, be thought of 

 Gedicating DIS work to o Lord Hall fax—that he could not have 


To the tranſlation, are prefixed a DEDICATION, and 


ADVERTISEMENT. The latter is in theſe words—* I muſt 
c jnform the reader, that, when I began this firſt book, : 


] had ſome thoughts of tranſlating the whole 1liad : but 


60 had the pleaſure of being diverted from that deſign, by 
60 finding the work was fallen into a much abler hand. 


« 1 would not therefore be thought to have any other vie- 
« ; in publiſhing this ſmall ſpecimen of Homer's Iliad, than 
. « to beſpeak, if poſſible, the favour of the public to * 
| 40 tranſlation of Homer's dps, wherein I have e already 
6 made ſome progreſs.” 


To the words in this advertiſement—rohen | I began mis. bs 


ib book—Mr, Pope affixes this note—See the 22 line of 
the Dedication. . 


Turning to the dedication, | we - nd. At: begin thus 


E « When I firſt entered upon this tranſlation I was am- 
« bitious of dedicating it to the late Lord Halifax.— 
Over againſt which words i is, likewiſe, entered, in Mr. Pope "Ls 
hand, the following note. The tranſiator as W774 FOR 
70 bim [Lord Halifax] four months. — bis death. 
-” died i in May, 1 71 5. 


Now, from comparing theſe 1 two notes together, one 8 
he matter. He 


* 2 = entertained 


. 60 J 


entertained this thought, if he had not at that time won 


known to Lord Halifax. But it was certain, it ſeems, that 
Mr. Tickell was fr/# known to that Lord only four months 
before his death, in May, 1715. Whence it ſeemed to 
follow, that 7018 firſt 500, had been written within, or ſince, 
95 that time. TR 4 8 e 
Admitting this benen to be rightly made by Mr. 
Pope, it muſt indeed be allowed that he had much rea- 
ſon for his charge of infincerity on Mr. Addiſon, who, as 
1 friend that had great influence with the tranſlator, would 
not have adviſed, or even permitted, ſuch a deſign to be 
| entered upon and proſecuted by him at this juncture. But 
there ſeems not the leaſt ground for ſuch a concluſion, | 
Lord Halifax was the great patron of wits and poets : and 
if Tickell had formed his deſign of tranſlating. the mad 
— long before Mr. Pope was known to have engaged i in that 
= work, he might very well be ſuppoſed to think of dedi- 
i cating to this Meacenas, 1 much a ſtranger as he then 
was to him. Nothing is more common than ſuch inten- 85 
; tions in literary men ; although Mr. Pope might be M 
15 poſed to conduct bimlelf, in ſuch a caſe, with more e deli- 
cacy or dignity. . 
| -j ſee, then, no reaſon to infer from 115 premiſes, that ” 
Mr. Tickell began bis Arſt book but four months before 1 
: Lord Hallifax' s death. For any thing g that appears to the 
contrary, he might have begun, or even In iſhed it, four 
years | 
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years before that event, and have only relinquiſhed the 
thoughts of proſecuting his tranſlation from the time that 


he found this work had Tales, as he ſay 85 into an n that 


is, Mr. Pope's, hand. 


. The: paſſages, however, of the Advertiſement and Dedi- 


N cation, reflected upon and compared together, furniſhed | 
Mr. Pope, as I ſuppoſe, with the chief of thoſe odd concur- 
ring circumſiances, which, as we are told *, convinced | 
him that this tranſlation of the firſt book of the Ntiad was 
: publiſhed with Mr. Addiſon's participation, if not compoſed T 
by him. If the work had been begun but four months 
before its appearance, it muſt have been at leaft by his 

allowance and participation : 5 if before that time (Mr. Tic- 

: kell 8 acquaintance with Lord Halifax not being of ſo early : 


a date) it was, moſt probably, his own compoſition. And 
to this latter opinion, it ſeems, Mr. Pope inclined. 


How inconcluſive theſe reaſonings are, we have now 


ſeen. All that remains therefore 1s to account for the ; 

publication at ſuch a time. And for this, I ſe not why 
Mir. Tickell': 8 own Treaſon may not be accepted as the true 
85 one — that be had 1⁰ other View in Publ ihing 4515 pecimen, 


ban to beſpeak the favour of the publick 70 a tranſiation 0 of - 
1 Odygeis, m which be had made Jome progreſs. 


The time, it muſt be owned, was an unlucky one. TR 


5 But if Mr. Addiſon had reaſon to believe his friend's = 


* In the notes on Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, ee | 
motive 
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motive to be that which he profeſſed, he might think it 


not fit to divert him from a work which was likely to 


ſerve his intereſt (poetical tranſlation being at that time 


the moſt lucrative employment of a man of letters), and 

though it had leſs merit than Mr. Pope' s, to do him ſome 

credit. | And for the civility of ſpeaking well of his tranſ- 

: : lation afterwards, or even of aſſiſting him in the reviſal 
5 of it, this was certainly no more than Mr. Addiſons friend- ; 


ſhip for the tranſlator required, 


That Mr. Addiſon had, in fact, no unfriendly inten- 
5 tion in the part he had taken in this affair, is certain from 
the paſſage before cited from the Free-holder, where he 5 
85 ſpeaks ſo honourably, in May 1716, of Mr. Pope's tranſ- 
: | lation, after all the noiſe that had been made about Mr. 
Tickell' 8 firſt book in the ſummer of 1715. We may 
indeed impute this conduẽt to fear, or diſſimulation: but 
a charge of this nature ought ſarely not to be made, but 
” on the cleareſt and beſt grounds. in : 
1. have the rather introduced theſe obſervations into the 
account of my friend": $ life, as he himſelf had been led by 
Mr. Pope 8 authority to credit the imputation on Mr. Ad- 
diſon, and, on more occaſions than one, had given a 
countenance. to it. And it is but juſtice to him to aſſure 
the reader that when, ſome years before his death, I ſhewed ; 


| him this | Vindication, he profeſſed himſelf fo much ſatiſ- 


fied 


n 


fied with it, as to ay, 1 if he lived to ſee another edition of 


Mr. Pope 8 works, he would ſtrike out the offenſive re- 
flexions on Mr. Addiſon 8 character. 


To return now to our ſubject. 
We left Mr. Warburton inuſtrating the works of one e of 


our great poets, and vindicating the moral character of 
another. But whatever amuſements, or friendly offices, + b2, 
might employ his pen, he never loſt ſight of what he 
had moſt at heart, the defence of religion. And a con- 
troverſy then carrying on, concerning the miraculous 
Powers of the Chriſtian Church, between Dr. Middleton 
55 and his opponents, and ſo managed, on both ſides, as to 
hurt the cauſe of Chriſtianity itſelf, gave him occaſion to 
explain his own ſentiments on the ſubject i in an admirable : 
book, entitled Julian; or, Diſcourſe concerning the 
earthquake and fiery eruption ꝛ0bich defeated that emperor s - 
ED attempt 70 rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem. a This work was : 


; publiſhed in 17 50, and is written throughout | in the "= 
nuine ſpirit of its author. 


It is introduced by an exquiſite preface on 1 the. literary 


character of the Fathers, and on the condition of moral 8 
. ſcience before, and after, the appearance of Chriſtianity. 


This excellent book had the fate of the author's other 


” writings, to be cenſured at home. In a letter from Prior- _— 
Park to Dr. Balguy, Jan, 17, 1781-2, if They tell me, 
fays he, «& there are ſome remarks Publiſhed _ my 


—— 


50 Julian. 5 


Br ͤ ] ⁵ 


L 64 J 
„% Julian. 1 don't know the nature of them, nor ever 1 
e ſhall, That matter intereſts every clergyman, that is to | 4 
« ſay, every Chriſtian, in England, as much as myſelf, 
* Beſides, 1 have long ſince bid adieu to controverſy, I 
&« give my ſentiments to the publick, and there's an end. 
ce If any body will oppoſe them, he has my leave. If any 
« body will defend them, he has my thanks. FF propound | _ 
1 them freely: 1 explain them as clearly and enforce them 7 
= as ſtrongly, as I can, 1 think I owe no more either to 
« © myſelf or truth. 1 am ſure 1 owe no more to the publick. 5 x 
6 Beſides, I know a little (as you will ſee by the new edi- 5 9 
N « tion of the firſt and ſecond volumes of D. 15) how to 
6 correct myſelf; ſo have leſs need of this aſſiſtance from 
7 others: : which you will better underſtand, when you 
8 ſee that I have not received the leaſt aſſiſtance from the 
: « united endeavours of that numerous band of anſwerers, = 
« who have ſpared no freedoms 1 in telling me of my faults.” | 
Again, ſome months afterwards, writing to the fame 
5 friend—Bedford Row, May 12, 1752, he obſerves, . 
Wu 1 think you judge rightly of the effects of Lord 
« Bolingbroke 8 writings, as well as of their character. As : 
e to his diſcourſe on the Canon of Scripture,” 2: think K 
« below all criticiſm, though it had mine. He mentions 
= 40 (and 1 believe, with good faith) that fooliſh rabbinical 
_ fable of Eſdras reſtoring the Whole loſt canon by Inſpi- . 
E ration; and hand from It. However the redoubtable N 
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« rogue from the gallows, and 
« ſave his fellow. 1 had gibbeted up Julian, and he £4 
* comes by night to cut him down.” —The pleaſantry of 5 


1 
© pen of Sykes, though now worn to the ſtamps, is drawn 
« upon him; or, at leaſt, threatened to be drawn. He 


« threatened, too, to draw it upon poor Julian, but he left 
cc the execution to another. And who do you think that 
5 « other proves- 2 Somebody or other, by far more curious 
0 than myſelf, would unearth. this vermin : : And he is 
« found to be one Nichols, which your univerſity ſome 

=. time ago proſecuted for ſtealing their books, or rather | 

« ſhould have proſecuted, Have I not reaſon to blame 

5 « you for your ill- timed clemency? Had they hanged 

« bim, as Juſtice called upon them to do, m my book had 
« been ſafe. It is true, he has not fulfilled the old | 
LL proverb, but rather contributed to a new one, « Save a 


—he will endeavour. to 


theſe reflexions has drawn me into a citation of them. 


5 Otherwiſe, it was ſcarce worth while to tell the reader what = 
ſome of our own prejudiced countrymen thought « of Julian, 

For the learned abroad were generally much taken with : 

this work. - __ others, the preſident gy 7 


| * 66 Guind'y vous verrez Mr. le DoRteur Warburton, a je vous 3 pric ts lut 


« dire Videe agrẽable que je me fais de faire plus ample connoiſſance avec 
lui; Waller trouver la ſource du ſęavoir, et de voir la lumiere de Veſ- 
6 prit : ſon ouvrage ſur Julien m'a enchantẽ, quoique je waie que de tres 


Cc mauvais lecteurs anglois, et que Ja preſque oublic tout ce que j'en | 
"06 ſgavois,” 5 
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who, it ſeems, was then meditating a viſit to his friends in 


England, writes thus to Mr, Charles Yorke from Paris, 
June 6, 1753: c When you ſee Dr. Warburton, pray let 
« him know the ſatisfaction I propoſe to myſelf ; in making 
« a further acquaintance with him, and in taking a nearer 
view of his great talents, His Julian charms ine; a 
; C though I have but indifferent Engliſh readers, and Lav, 

ce myſelf, forgotten a great deal of what once knew of 

that language.“ 


And ſpeaking of this work ſome years afterwards, i in a 


letter to me, Mr. Warburton ſays, « My J ulian has had a 

60 great effect in France, where Free-thinkin g holds its bead 
; « as high as in England. This is a conſolation to me, as : 
= 6e my ſole aim is to repreſs that infernal ſpirit.” 2 And again, 
— It bas procured: me the good will of the beſt and 
5 « greateſt man * in France, while there is hardly a noble- 

53 T man in ; Eogland knows I have written ſuch a x book 1. 


* Dor ts Noailles —The intelligencs » was ; Come to the n 7 
by his friend, M. de Silhouette : who was a great admirer of his Writing, 5 
and tranſlated ſome of them. See Preface to Alliance. 3 „ 


= Planning his treatiſe on Julian, he had propoſed, as the Ude pes ; 

| ſets forth, to enquire into the nature of that evidence, which will demand the _ 
 affent of every v eaſonable man to a miraculous falt. But this part of his Pan 

he reſerved for another diſcourſe. The ſubject was, in fact, reſumed, and 
haas been ſufficiently explained ir in the diſcourſe on a the Reſurrection, vol. V. i 


P. 473. 
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This admirable work, as I obſerved, woke its riſe from 


Dr. Middleton's Inquiry concerning the miraculous powers 


in the Chriſtian Church. That ingenious man died to- 


wards the end of this year 3 and although ſome difference 
nad ariſen between them in 1741, and ſeems to have 
kept them aſunder for the reſt of Dr. Middleton's life, yet 
— change appears to have been made, by this miſadven- 
ture, in Mr. Warburton's opinion or even eſteem of him, 
6 conſtant was he in his friendſhips !) as the reader will 
- fee i in the following extract from a letter, which he wrote 95 
to me juſt before the Doctor J death: 6 Prior- Park, July 3 
«17 50.—1 hear Dr. Middleton has been at London (I ſup- ; 
15 « poſe to conſult Dr. Heberden * about his health) and 1s 
6 returned in an extreme bad condition.—1 am much con- 
> cerned. for the poor man, and wiſh he may recover, 
; : *: with all my heart, Had he had, 1 will not fay, piety, | 
» but greatneſs of mind enough, not to ſuffer the pre- 
« tended injuries of ſome Churchmen to prejudice him 
46 againſt Religion, I ſhould love him living, and honour 


* Dr. ee e had bees 3 known to Dr. Middleton at . 


whore he flouriſhed in great reputation for ſeveral years, and then removed 
to London. He has now [1794], for ſome time paſt, declined all buſineſs ; 
but, through the whole courſe of his practice, was the moſt ec 8 
eſteemed, of any phyſician I have known, not only for his ſkill, but gene- 
roſity, in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, —My own perſonal obligations to 
him muſt be my excuſe for the liberty! [ take 1 in Paying this ſmall tribute 
5 of retport: to his merit and character. ES 


Kk + = « hi 


[+680 15 
« his memory, when dead. But, good Gop, that man» 
<« for the diſcourteſies done him by his miſerable fellow- 


creatures, ſhould be content to diveſt himſelf of the true 

40 viaticum, the comfort, the ſolace, the aſylum from all 

„ the evils of human life, is perfectly aſtoniſhing! 1 
© believe no one (all things conſidered) has ſuffered more 
« from the low and vile paſſions | of the high and low 

— 5 © amongſt our brethren, than myſelf. Vet Gop forbid, it 

5 0 ſhould ever ſuffer me to be cold i in the Goſpel-interefts! 1 
« which are indeed ſo much my own, that without it I 
« ſhould be diſpoſed to conſider deen as the moſt 


cc forlorn part of the creation,” 


ok What this letter tenderly hints at, was the exact truth. . 

1 Dr. Middleton Was an elegant ſcholar, and very fine writers 
but, his vanity | having engaged him early in religious 8 
, controverſy on a ſubject which he did not underſtand, ” 

had given juſt offence to ſome conſiderable Churchmen, 5 
and yet would not condeſcend to recover their good opinion 
by retracting what he had haſtily and unwarily advanced. : 
Hence, the obſtruction to his views of preferment ; 7 which 
by degrees ſoured his temper ſo much, that his beſt friends 
(as Mr. Warburton found by experience) could not calm 


his reſentments, or keep them from breaking out into ſome 


0 unhappy | prejudices | againſt Religion itſelf. This miſ- 5 

adventure was the effect of his paſſion, not judgement : : for 
2 his knowledge of theology v was but flight, and his talents 

not 
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not thoſe which qualified him to excell in that ſcience. 


The bent of his genius and ſtudies lay another way, and 
| had raiſed him to great eminence in polite literature; of 
which his Leiter from Rome, and his Life of Cicero, are | 


ſhining inſtances, His other works are of much leſs value, h 
and will ſoon be forgotten. 


Nothing ſhews the extent of Mr. Warburton's genins, 
and the command he had of it, more, than his being able 


to mix the lighteſt with the moſt ſerious ſtudies, and to 5 
= paſs, as his friend ſpeaks, 


« From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere,” 


0 with o much grace and facility: a ſtriking inſtance of 
which power we have, here, in finding Julian between 
our two Poets. For in the very next year [17 511 he ap- 

peared again, as a critic and commentator, in the noble 8 

edition he gave of Mr. pope 8 works. | And, AS here there 

was no room for emendatory criticiſm, of all others the 

0 eaſieſt to be miſapplied or miſconſtrued, ſo the public 

5 found very little to cenſure on this occaſion. Indeed the 

: main object of the edition being to do juſtice to his friend, 

£ It was natural for him to exert his whole force upon it; 4 

; and as none can divine ſo happily of a poet's meaning, as 

the well- exerciſed critic, if he be at the ſame time of a 

congenial ſpirit with his author, it is no wonder that he 5 
made this (what I formerly ſaid of it, and ſtill think it to 0 


be) zhe 600 edition that dug ever given of any clalf fuß 
But, 


— oma 06-205 4206 AIR 


FRY 
But, admirable as Mr. Warburton was in this elegant 
ſpecies of literature, we are now to take our leave of him 


under that character; his editions of Shakeſpear and Pope 
being, as he himſelf expreſſed it to me, amuſements, which 


bis fondneſs for the WOrks of one poet, and for the Perſo 1 0 / 
another, bad engaged him in. We are, henceforth, to ſee 
him only in his proper office of Divine; which he re- 


ſumed, when Mr. Pope's volumes were out of his hands, 5 


ſituation, he found it neceſſary to compoſe his ſermons, 
: and with care; his audience conſiſting wholly of men * 
education, nd thoſe accuſtomed to reaſoning and i inquiry. | 
- Here was then a ſcene, in which his learning and know- : 
ledge might be produced with good effect; and it was in 1 
this kind of Mſcourſe, that his taſte and ſtudies had qua- 
| lified 


and ennobled by a ſet of Sermons, preached by him at 5 
L incoln- -Inn, and entitled Principles of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, mM two volumes; the former publiſhed in 
17 5 2, and the other! in 17 543 4 to Which he added a third : 
I in 1767, conſiſting chiefly of occaſional diſcourſes. OE . 
* bring his works of this ſort together under one view, 
1 that 1 may conſider them at once, and give the reader an 
idea of their true character. 
: He had uſed himſelf very little to write ſermons, til. be 
came to Lincoln” s-Inn. His inſtructions to his pariſh had 
: either been delivered without notes, or extracted from the 
ee plaineſt diſcourſes of our beſt preachers. In his preſent 
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lified him to excell. His ſermons are accordingly, all of 


them, of this caſt ; not flight harangues on ordinary ſub- 


jects, but cloſe, weighty, methodical diſcourſes, on the 
moſt momentous doctrines of natural and revealed religion ; : 
opening the grounds of them, and ſupporting them againſt 


5 objections 3 + exprefſed in that ſtyle of nervous eloquence, 


hich was natural to him, and brightened occaſionally, 


but Ty ithout affectation, by the livelieſt ſtrokes of imagina- 
tion. In ſhort, they were written for the uſe of men of 
5 parts and learning, and will only be reliſhed by ſuch. They x 
are malterly in their way; but fitter for the cloſet, than 


. the church; 1 mean, thoſe mixt t auditorics, that are uſually Y 
to be expected in that place. 


There had been a friendſhip of ing Randing Helween: 


Mr. Warburton and Ms. Charles Yorke; cultivated with 
great affection and eſteem on both ſides; 3 the fruit of which 
appeared in 1 7 53, in the offer of a prebend i in the church 
5 Glouceſter, by the Lord Chancellor Hardw icke. 8 In 1 
knowledgement of this favour Mr. Warburton addreſſed the 
firſt volume of the D. L. to his Lordſhip, when he gave 
the next edition of that work. Some, Who were curious — 
1 obſerving coincidencies, and meant to do honour both to 
the patron and client, took noticg that the ſtall, to which 
Mr. Warburton was preferred, was the ſame i in which the 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham, that great patron of all the 
: learned Churchmen in his time, had placed Dr. Cud- 
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Worth: Such a ſimilitude was there apprehended to be 
| between the two Magiſtrates ; and, ſtill more ſtrikingly, 
0 between the two Divines, authors of The Intellectual Sem, 
and T be Divine Legation! 
But what idea of Dignity. ſoever might be annexed to 
4 a prebend, he exchanged it, a year or two after, for 
4 one of more value! in the church of Durham, which Biſhop 
Trevor (who did himſelf honour by the diſpoſal of his 
preferments) very obligingly gave him at the requeſt of 
Mr. Murray (now Attorney General) in 17 5 . 
He had been made Chaplain to the Kin g: the year before; 
and chat promotion, as well as the preſent, making R 
5 decent for him to take his Doctor $ degree, the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, Dr. Herring, very wiſely took. to himſelf 


1 the honour (which the Univerſity of Oxford had unhappily 
- declined) of conferring that diſtinction upon him. 1 
But while his friends were vying with each other i in 
their good offices and attempts to ſerve him, a matter far 
more intereſting to him, than any preferment, engaged 
His attention during the courſe of theſe two years. | 
Lord Bolingbroke died i in 17 5 „ and his philoſophical 
Works were publiſhed in 1753. Every one knows the 
principles and preſumpygon of that unhappy nobleman. He £ 


35 Was of that ſea, which, to avoid a more odious name, . 


5 chuſes to diſtinguiſh itſelf by that of Natural! in; and 7 
had boaſted 3 in private, what feats he mould be able to 
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| perform, in the attack, he had long threatened, on all our 
_metaphy/ics and theolog Y3 : in other words, on natural and re- 


vealed religion. 
Some had the ſimplicity to believe him on his word 2 


and others, it may be, wiſhed him ſucceſs. All . 
men ſtood aghaſt at the loud vaunts of this Goliah of the 

| infidel party; and, prepoſſeſt with the idcas of conſe- 
quence, which the fond applauſes of his friends, and 
(what muſt ever be lamented) of his tuneful friend, had 
thrown about him, waited with anxiety for the event. 


In the mean time, as that friend ſaid divinely well (for 


ſurely, in this inſtance, he propheſied, as well as ſang) 


The © Heaven with loud laughter the vain toil ſurveys, | 
« And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe.” 5 
Pr. Warburton had very carly penetrated the views of 75 


Lord Bolingbroke; and, obſerving ſome tincture of his 
principles (but without the knowledge of the author, Who = 
; could not be truſted with the ſecret) artfully inſtilled into 
the En on Man, Had incurred his immortal hatred by 5 
making the diſcovery, and, in conſequence of it, by 
0 eaſoning Mr. Pope out of | bis hands *. It was eaſy to foreſee 
| What would follow from this nt and able Divine, 5 
when his Lordſhip” J godleſs volumes ſhould come forth; = 
and the dread of it ſeems to have kept them back, for the . 


| * Wolke, vol VII. P. $39. ie. 
1 | remainder 5 


[ 74 1 
remainder of his life. The interval, however, was made 
good uſe of, in ſeaſoning them with poignant invectives 
againſt the Alliance and Divine Legation, and with whole 
Pages of the groſſeſt perſonal abuſe, So that, when they 


appeared, Dr. Warburton was provoked, as well as pre- 
Sy pared, to give them a ſtrict examination, and was ani- 


mated to the undertaking by a juſt reſentment, as well as 


religious zeal. 


And theſe two principles (the moſt operative. in our 
nature) were never exerted to better purpoſe, or with 


greater effect. He planned the View of his Philoſophy 1 in 


Four Letters Py a Friend, and in. writing it has ſurpaſſed 
: himſelf; the reaſoning : and the wit being alike irreſiſtible, 
the ſtrongeſt and keeneſt that can be conceived. He him- 
- | ſelf was not a little pleaſed with this work, and ſays in 
; confidence to a friend ü, ve I have given to it all the finiſh- 
0 ing in my power; and reckon, if any thing of mine 
=, ſhould ſtumble down to poſterity, it will have as good a 


7 4 chance as any. And now —Ce/tus artemque repono.” 


95 Some of Dr. Warburton's friends. (ſuch of them, 1 mean, 
5 as had been the friends of Mr. Pope) had, of courſe, been | 
: acquainted with Lord Bolingbroke z ; and were very natu- 


rally in the common opinion of his parts and abilities, 


5 without Knowing much, or perhaps any ming, of his 


* Ar. Allen of * Prior-Park. = + Dr. Balguy. 
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religious ſentiments. Theſe were likely to take oftence at 
the freedom of the View, which was to ſhew him in a 
light very different from that in which the world bad 
hitherto ſeen him. The conſequence to himſelf was clearly 
foreſeen, and with no ſmall concern. 


Writing from P. P. to Mr. C. Vorke, Aug. 24, 1754. 


= while theſe letters were drawing up, he ſays—““ lam buſy 
66 with my ſecond volume of Sermons, which 1 propoſe to 
40 « publiſh early in the winter. 1 amuſe my ſelf too with 
66 another thing, which, were you here, you would be 


6 plagued with: becauſe * never like my things fo well 


9 as while you are reading them. I Have a better Treaſon 
| « for your reading them. : But, to tell you the truth, this 7 
— flatters me moſt. = he thing will be without my name, 
« and a ſecret. . with. it may in no degree difpleaſe one 


00 1 have ſo much reaſon to value, as our friend; nay, + 
OO > c 


would not have it diſpleaſe any of his friends, on his 


0. account. vou will aſk me then Why 1 venture upon it ? 


I will tell you ſincerely. | 1 think it my duty; 3 for 1 am 


c A Chriſtian, 1 think 1 was deſigned to be the declared 
"0 enemy of Infidelity; E for 4 am a little fanatical. 5 


In a letter alſo to me, Sept. 7, 1754. he ſays—<« As to 


"06; my View of Bolingbroke, 1 tell it you in confidence, 1 

"2 i am apprehenſive of diſpleaſing ſome by it whom 1 moſt 55 
« honour, and at a critical time. 80 that I ſolemuly aſſure 
. "Ie nothing but the ſenſe of indiſpenſable duty, as a 


L * FC Chriſtian g 


i | 


“ Chriſtian and a Clergymnn, could have induced 1 me to 
run the hazard of doing myſelf ſo much injury. But 
(0 jacla eſt alea. All other conſiderations are now paſt 
« with me; and I let Providence take its courſe without 
ce any ſolicitude on my part.“ 
And again, Dec. 10, 17 84, ſome time after the two 5 
firſt letters were publiſhed, and while he was preparing 


= the two laſt—« I go on puſhing this grand enemy of Gop 


« and Godlineſs. But what I predicted to you, I am forry 
6 to tell you, 1 have experienced to be true; 1 that I tread 
40 fer cineres doloſes. However, my duty tells me, this is 


« 'a capital caſe, and I muſt on.“ | 


What he alludes to, is an anonymous letter, ſent him 
© the poſt, and expoſtulating with him, but in the friend- 
lieſt terms, on the manner in which he had treated the | 


= ſubject of che View, in the parts already printed. He gueſſed 


at the writer *, and had the higheſt reſpect for him. He : 


reſolved, therefore, to make his apology to him, and (as 


he was denied the opportunity of a private | explanation) 1 
5 in 4 public anſwer to his letter. Accordingly, in 17 555 
ne printed the two concluding letters of the view, with 
an Apology for. the 7200 Arſt; 4 which now ſtands in this 5 
8 edition, as it diq in the ſubſequent ones of the View in the 
author” 8 life-time, as * prefatory diſcourſe 1 in vindication of 
the whole work. The occaſion of the ſubject fired the | 


* Mr. Murray, 3 
Writer. 


„ 
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writer. His very ſoul came out in every ſentence, and is 


no where ſeen to more advantage than in this Apology; 
725 Which is written throughout with a peculiar glow of ſen- 


timent and expreſſion, and is, at once, the moſt intereſting, | 
and the moſt maſterly of all his works, 


It had the effect, which was natural, on the ſo much r re- 


ſpected letter-writer; 1 who thought fit to preſerve an in- 
violable ſilence in regard to this apolog y, but, by a ſignal 
8 act of friendſhip, done to the author very ſoon after, ſhewed 
how entirely ſatisfied he was with him. 


As to the View itſelf, it was univerſally read and ad- 


mired. The followers of Lord Bolingbroke and his Philo- ; 
ſophy wang their heads : the friends of religion took heart: 


on and theſe big volumes of impiety ſunk immediately into 15 
| utter contempt. 1 


After this complete mph over -the great Chieftain of 


his party, it would ſcarce be worth while to celebrate his 
ſucceſſes againſt inferior adventurers, if one of them had = 
not publiſhed his own. ſhame; and if what I owe to Dr. ; 
Warburton” 8 memory did not require me to explain a tri- = 
97 85 fling matter, in which 1 happened to be concerned. 
i - Hume had given an early ſpecimen of nis free- 5 
| thinking philoſophy in ſome ſuper-ſubtile lucubrations * 
the metaphyſical kind: Which however did no great miſ⸗ 1 
chief to religion; and, what chagrined him almoſt as 
much, contributed but little to his own fame, being too 


ſublime, 
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ſublime, or too dark, for the apprehenſions of his readers. 
For ſo good a purpoſe as that of aſſiſting in the common 
cauſe of impiety, he thought fit to come out of the clouds, 
and to attempt a popular vein of writing, as the more 
likely to get himſelf read and talked of in the world. In 5 
1749 he therefore gave the publick a haſh of his ſtale 
notions, ſerved up in the taking form and name of Eſſays, 
5 and with a ſtronger, at leaſt a more e undiſguiſed, mixture . 
of Atheiſm than before. 


Dr. Warburton, Who was then ſemding nis Julian wW.. 


the preſs, ſaw theſe Eſſays, and nad thoughts of cloſing 
| that work with ſome ſtrictures upon them. In * letter of 
Sept. 28, of that year, to a friend at Cambridge, he ſays, . 


— am tempted to have a ſtroke at Hume in parting. 


« He is the author of a little book called Philoſopbical | 
. Eſayr. In one part of which he argues againſt the being 
| 60 of a Gop; 3: and in another (very needleſsly, you will ſay) 5 

- « againſt the poſſibility of miracles. He has crowned the 

14 liberty of the preſs. And 7 he has A): conſiderable 
oy « poſt under the government. . have a great mind to 1 
2M juſtice on his ar guments againſt miracles, which I think 

cc might be done in few words. But does he deſerve this 
notice? Is he known amongſt vou? Pray, anſwer me 
40 theſe queſtions. For if his own weight keeps him down, ; 
1 40 I ſhould be ſorry to contr ibute to | bis advancement to any 
« Place, but the pillory.“ 


e No 
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No encouraging anſwer, I ſuppoſe, was returned to this 


letter ; ; and ſo the author of the Eſſays eſcaped, for this 
time. His next effort was to diſcredit Religion by what 
he calls, its natural hiflory. This book came out early in 
1757, and falling into the hands of Dr. Warburton, Pro- 
voked him, by its uncommon licentiouſneſs, to enter on 
the margin. as he went along, ſuch remarks as occurred to = 
him. And when that was too narrow to contain them T 
all, he put down the reſt on looſe ſcraps of paper, which 
he ſtuck between the leaves. In this ſtate the book Was 
—— ſhewn to me (as I chanced at that time to be in London 
with the author) merely as matter of curioſity, and to 
give me an idea of the contents, how miſchievous and 
7 extravagant they were. He had then written remarks. on”. ” 
5 about two thirds of the volume: : And! liked them ſo well, 
5 that 1 adviſed him, by all means, to carry them on : 
through the remaining parts of it, and then to fit them 
5 up, in what way he thought beſt, for public uſe, which 
1 told him they very well deſerved, He put by this pro- 
| poſal lightly ; ; but, when I preſſed him again on this 
head, ſome time after, in a letter from Cambridge, he 
wrote me the following anſwer. : 
« As to Hume, 1 had laid It aſide ever fince you were 
5 « here. 1 will now, however, finiſh my ſkeleton. Th: 
« will be hardly that. 1f then you think any thing can 
ub be made of it, and will 1 give yourſelf the trouble, we 


* 


85 may 
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& may perhaps between us do a little good, which [ dare 
6 ſay we ſhall both think will be worth a little pains. If 
«] have any force in the firſt rude beating out the maſs, 
cc you are beſt able to give it the elegance of form and 
"Bs ſplendour of poliſh. This will anſwer my purpoſe, to 
=. labour together in a joint work to do a little — 7 
ce will tell you fairly, it is no more the thing it ſhould 55 12 
Me than the Dantzick 1 iron at the forge 18 the gilt and painted ; 
cc ware at Birmingham. | It will make no more than a 
„pamphlet; "zE but you ſhall take your own time, and make 
. your ſummer's amuſement, if you will. 1 propoſe it 
ce bear ſomething like this title. Remarks on Mr. Hume's 
: « late Eſſay, called, The natural biftory of Religion, by a 
Gentleman of Cambridge, in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. 55 
« Warburton.” REA | propoſe the addreſs ſhould be with the | 
« dryneſs and reſerve of a stranger, who likes the method 
1 of the Letters on Bolingbroke's philoſophy, and follows 
cc jt here, against the ſame ſort of writer, inculcating the ; 
« ſame impiety, Naturaliſm, and employing the ſame kind | 
cc of arguments. The addreſs will remove it from me; 3 
1 « the author, 3 gentleman of Cambridge, from you ; and 5 
5 the ſecrecy of printing, from us both. 15 e 
; F ſaw by this letter, he was not diſpoſed to take much 
| trouble about the thing. Accordingly his papers were 7 
ſoon after ſent down to me at Cambridge, pretty much in 
the tate I had ſeen them in at London, ſo far as they 


then 


E 


then went, only with additional entries in the latter part of 


the book, However, in this careleſs detached form, 1 


thought his obſervations too good to be loit, And the 
hint of the Addre/s ſuggeſted the mcans of preſerving 


them, without any injury to his reputation, and indeed | 


without much labour to myſelf. Having, therefore, tran- 


ſcribed the Remarks * with little alteration, : only wrote a 
: ſhort introduction and concluſion, merely to colour the 
f propoſed fiction ; F and in this form, ſent them to the 


preis. 
When Dr. Warburton ſaw the parpblet, he mid, 


ſhould have done much more, and worked up his Ny 
_ remarks in my own way. He doubted, alſo, whether the 
contrivance, as I had wg. it, would not be ſeen 

through. But in this he Was miſtaken; 3 for the diſguiſe, 1 

as thin as it was, anſwered its purpoſe | in keeping the real 5 


5 author out of ſight. 5 


Mr. Hume in particular (underſtanding, I ſuppoſe, Skin 
his bookſeller, who was alſo mine, that the manuſcript 
came from me) was the firſt to fall into the trap. He was 
3 much hurt, and no wonder, by ſo lively an attack upon 
him, and could not help confeſſing it in what he calls 1 
own Life ; ; in which he has thought fit to honour me with 

1 greater marks of his reſentment, than any. other of the | 


* They a are Siren in lis edition [val VI P. 897 in their original 


i form. | 


M = e writers 8 


1 


writers againſt him: nay the ſpiteful man goes ſo far as 


to upbraid me with being a follower (indeed a cloſer, in 


this inſtance, than he apprehended) of the Warburtonian | 


School. 
This idle ſtory would not have been worth the telling, 


but for the reaſon already given, That I could not, in jufſ- 

tice to the author, take the merit of ſo fine a work to 
myſelf. And yet in diſclaiming it, the reader ſces, I make 
but an aukward figure, as being obliged to open the ſecret : 
of our little Kratagem, | in which the | grace of it mainly 


conſiſts. 


Dr. Warburton had now, for ſome. time, deen prepa- 3 
9 ring, and in 17 58 he printed, A correct and improved 
edition of the firſt volume of the D. . The notes to this 
edition are numerous and large; ; ſome of which are an- 1 
ſwers to objections made to him by Archbiſhop Secker. : 

EO Where you find me, ſays he in a Letter to one of his | 
« friends [p. P. April 19, 175 8], ſpeaking, in the notes, 
« of objections that have been made, underſtand them of 
10 the preſent Archbiſhop 8, Who formerly gave me ſome 

6 ſheets of them, which I have ſtill by me, and have in 


85 60 this edition conſidered all 1 thought worth obſerving. 25 


Dr Secker was. a viſe man, an edifying preacher, and 
an exemplary Biſhop. But the courſe of his life and 
5 ſtudies had not qualified him to decide on ſuch a work, 3 

= that of the D. L. Even in the narrow walk of literature 


ys 


1 


he moſt affected, that of criticizing the Hebrew text, it 
does not appear that he attained to any great diſtinction. 


His chief merit (and ſurely it was a very great one) lay in 
explaining clearly and popularly, in his ſermons, the 


principles delivered by his friend, Biſhop Butler, in his 
famous book of The Analogy, and in ſhew! ing the important 


uſe of them to Religion. 


Of this laſt admirable prelate, it Dr. Warburton's 
ſentiments were, appears from a letter he wrote to Dr. 
5 Balguy on his death, which happened in 17 52—* vou 
=, have heard of the death of the Poor Biſhop of Durham. Z 
"0 The Church could have ſpared ſome other prelates 
« much better ; ; and, in its preſent condition, could but ill 
« ſpare him. F or his morals and ſerious ſenſe of religion 
| 6 * (to ſay nothing of his intellectual endowments) did ho- 
« nour to his ſtation. : His death is particularly unhappy 
« for his chaplain, Dr. Forſter. | He is my friend, whom _ 
„ much value, af one of great worth, and whoſe ill luck 
« I much lament. He has not only ſeen his hopes drop ” 


« through, when he Was every thing but in the very 


6 poſſeſſion of tem, but has loſt a patron, * ho deſerved EE 
« the name of friend, which goes much harder in the ſepa- 1 


| « ration than the other,” [Q. P. Ju une 21, 1752. 1 


In the memoirs of ſuch a life, as I am now writing, : 

| nothing, 1 am ſenſible, intereſts the reader leſs than the 

chapter of preferments. . theſe muſt not be r 
— — . — over- 
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cverlooked. Towards the end of the year 1787 Dr. War- 
burton had been promoted to the Deanery of Briſtol. And 
in the beginning of the year 1 760, by Mr. Allen's intereſt 


with the miniſter, Mr. Pitt, he Was advanced to the Biſhop- 
rick of Glouceſter, 


mk 


In the common eſtimation, this laſt was * preferment 


ſuitable to his merit. Mr. Pitt himſelf gloried in it, as 
” what did honour to his adminiſtration. 1 remember to . 

; ; have ſeen a letter of His, in which he faid—7ha? nothing of 
a private nature, fi, nce he had been in office, had, given him ſo | 55 : 
much pleaſure, as bis bringing Dr. Warburton upon the bench. ö 

This virtuous ſelf- gratulation became the wiuiſter; and 
others may be of his mind. But 1. have ſometimes doubted 
with myſelf, whether the proper ſcene of abilities, like his, 

be not a private ſtation, where only great writers have the 

- leiſure to do great things. e 


Here, at leaſt, it was that Tur ALLIANCE and Divine 


, Lrcariox were written: And here, too, was compoſed SH 
. the immortal work of ECCLESIASTICAL PoLiTY, which, 
in the end, proved ſo fatal to our Engl. iſh Diſciplinarians ; Y 
| 5 now riſing again in the ſhape of Levellers and Socinians; . 


but to fall again, in good time, by one or other of our 
learned clergy, gong: forth ein them, in the ſpirit of 
e 5 order 


E 
order and a from the cool invigorating ſhade of 
private life * 
But let me not be miſunderſtood. When I fay that 
80850 men ſhould not be taken from their privacy, I ſpeak 
of great men indeed. The Church is, no doubt, much 
benefited and adorned by a learned prelacy. The paſtoral 
fun Rions cannot well be diſcharged by any other. But ** 
Senius of the high order, here mentioned, 18 given by a 
gracious Providence, | now and then, in a courſe of ages, 
5 correct, as Dr. Middleton obſerved, the Jentiments and 
manners of mankind. - 
| Such a man as , is lefſened by elevation: he is „ in 
himſelf, methinks, too great to be advanced. 
But be this, as it may; it muſt be allowed that religion . 
and learning ſuffered ſomewhat by his promotion, as it 
interrupted thoſe deſigns which he had formed for the 


ſervice of both, and would have executed, if hls” whale 


time had been at his command. He himſelf lamented 
this inconvenience of his public tation ; and, after all, 
; Was not able (ſuch was the root his former habits of ſtudy 


(i had taken in him) to be ſo active in it as he w iſhed. 


* Soon after I had hazarded this prediction, E had the - Neale to foe g 
one e half of it completely fulfilled. See Dr. Horlley" s Charge to the Clergy 


of the Ar chdeaconry f St. Alban w_ and his unanſwerable Letters, in vindi- 5 


N cation of it.— This able Divine was deſervedly advanced to the ſee of St. 7 
David's in 1788; and has ſince [1793] been tranſlated to that of 
Rocheſter. | C00 


[ 26 | 
_ He performed the ordinary duties of his office with 
reg gularity; but further than this he could not prevail with 
; himſelf to go. And perhaps, on the whole, it Was better 
that he did not; as the leiſure he thus procured to himſelf, 
was ſpent to more advantage in defending Religion, than it 
could have been in a vain endeavour to ſupport that diſ- 
cipline, which the spirit of the times has utterly over- : 
thrown. : : 
” They who ſtood at a diſtance from him, and knew bim 
0 only by the report of ſuch as had no kindneſs for him, 


295 concluded, at leaſt, that he would take an active Part . = 


= the Houſe of Lords. [2 W have heard of a certain miniſter, 


8 who dreaded his promotion on this account, and thought 5 
Do he ſaw a ſecond Atterbury in the new Biſhop of Glouceſter. 


But all ſuch were egregiouſly miſtaken, | Alas, he had 


1 neither talents nor inclination for parliamentary intrigue 


or parliamentary eloquence. | He had other inſtruments of 


fame and conſideration in his hands, and was infinitely 


_ above the vanity of being caught 
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5 is With the fine notion of a buſy man,” 
- ns one of our poets * * well expreſſes il. 35 
DT, on the 30th of January, 1760, ten days after his con- 
5 ſecration, he preached the cuſtomary ſermon before the 
| Lords. 1 mention this only, becauſe his ſermon, which | 
of courſe was printed, is one of the beſt he ever wrote, 
® ies 


[ 87 ] 
and the beſt, without queſtion, that ever was preached on 
that day. It could not be any other, ſince, beſides his 
great abilities, as a writer, he poſſeſſed a perfect know- 
ledge of our hiſtory, and of that period of it in particular, 


I have heard him ſay, there was ſcarce a pamphlet or me- 
moir, publiſhed between 1640 and 1660, which he had 5 
not read. This predilection for the hiſtory of the rebellion, - 

ſeems. to have been occaſioned by a circumſtance juſt 


touched by me in the entrance of this diſcourſe. 1 ob- 


ſerved that his grandfather had been active in that ſcene. 
His grandmother, a woman of ſenſe and ſpirit, lived to a 
great age, and would often (as 1 have heard him ſay) take ” 
; a Pleaſure. to relate to him, when a boy, ſuch paſſages _— 
thoſe times as ſhe remembered and was well acquainted = 
with. This taſte of thoſe tranſactions, made intereſting 
5 to him by the part which his family had taken in them, 
5 raiſed an eager curioſity in him, as he grew up, to know 
more of the ſubject. And thus, he not only acquired an. 
early inſight into that part of our hiſtory, but continued 8 
through life to be ſo fond of it, that he had thoughts, at 
one time, of writing the hiſtory | of the civil wars; and 

would without doubt have done it with ſupreme ability, 
and, as the tenour of his ſermon ſhews, with equal can- . 
: dour, if the ſtudies of his own profeſſion had left him at 


5 leiſure to engage in ſo great : a work. 


Lord 
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Lord Clarendon was one of his favourite characters, as 
well as writers; he honoured the man, and admired his 
hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion in the higheſt gegree. Let 


there is a copy of that work, now extant and in the hands 
of his family, in which he has entered marginal notes con- 


taining ſo minute a cenſure of all that 1s blameable , 
that a ſtranger who had heard nothing of his predilection 
for Lord Clarendon, would be apt to think him an enemy 
to the noble perſon 8 writings and .me With ſuch 
wonderful impartiality is the cenſure made V»VUÿß rh 
Another inſtance of his {kill in the ftoty « of thoſe. times, 

and of his fairneſs in repreſenting it, may be mentioned. . 
When he Was one ſummer in reſidence at Durham, he rs 
found N eal's hiſtory of the Puritans in their library, i 
for his amuſement took it with him to his own. houſe, 

and ſcribbled enough upon the Margins of the ſeveral vo- 
lumes ( uſe his own words in a letter to me), 70 expoſe 
and confute the ”m iNakes and miſrepreſentations of the d- 
ter. By the favour of a friend, I have obtained a correct 7 
copy of thoſe notes, and believe the reader will agree with 

1 me, that they deſerve a place i. in this complete collection 8 
of his) Wor ks T TORS 


i * Wine I1 wrote this paragraph, the RARER copy, ue 6. 1 Tod 5 
Clarendon's hiſtory has been very obligingly 29 into my bands, to o be 
preſerved i in Hartlebury Library. Ts  ” 


t Vol. VI. k I91. 


To 
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To put things of a ſort together, I will here mention 


another book, which he has rendered valuable by ſome 
manuſcript animadverſions. Writing to me from Wey- 
mouth, where Mr. Allen had a houſe, and where he 
generally paſſed ſome Part of the year with his family, he 
tells me how his hours of leiſure were employed at that : 
place. The letter is dated Sept. 3,17 58. *4f you were 
0; here, you would ſee how I have ſcribbled over the : 
i margins of Tindal's Chr: Nianity as Old as the Creation. | 
ce I think I have bim as ſure as I had Collins. * hat is, 1 
ce overturn the pillars of this famous edifice of impiety : 
— which all the writers againſt him hitherto have left 
= « ſtanding : buſying themſelves. only to untile his roof. 
-  46;/Fhils is my preſent amuſement for a fortnight at Wey- 
: « mouth *. „ I YO e . 
_ The Biboprick: of Moden was * more e agreeable bo 
him (as the Deanery of Briſtol had been for the ſame 7 
reaſon) on account of its ſituation, being in the neigh- EE 
. bourhood of Prior-Park. At ſo ſmall a diſtance from his -- 
dioceſe, he could perform the duties of it without much 
8 trouble, or loſs of time in journeys, Which were always 
irkſome to him. vet ſome months in the ſummer he 
uſually paſſed at Glouceſter, and reſided there altogether 
| after Mrs. Allen's death. 5 3 


* This book is alſo in my pollelon, and vi will be found 1 in "hi Library 
at Hartlebury. 
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Wherever he was, he chiefly employed himſelf i in re- 


viſing his printed works, with the view of — them 
as complete and nſeful as he could. 


Among others, he ſpent ſore time on his Sermons; and 
in 1761 he reprinted one of them, which he took to be 
of importance, in a ſmall ſize, that it might be more known, 
| than it was likely to be i in the larger volume. This was a 
well conſidered and elaborate diſcourſe on the Lord's Supper. 3 
a ſubject, which had been ſo embroiled. by two eminent 
writers of oppoſite principles, that it became neceſſary to 
take it out of their hands, and to guard the publick from 
: being bewildered and miſled, either by a Popiſh or Socinian 
. comment. In a moderate compaſs (for he never dealt in : 
the verbiage of ordinary writers) he has refuted the ſyſtem 8 - 
ot either party, and explained his own notion of the ſacra- 
3 ment (which Was, alſo, that of the great Cudworth) in ot 
ſo clear a manner, that few men of ſenſe and judgement i 


: will now queſtion where the truth lies. 


But the good Biſhop was always meditating ſomething _ 
for the benefit of religion. What 18 called Methodiſm, 
had now ſpread among the people. It was a new ſpecies = 
of Puritaniſm, or rather the old one revived under a new - -- 
: name. 5 This ſect firſt appeared at Oxford, where two 
7 fellows of colleges, Mr. George Whitefield and Mr. John 
Weſley, were its chief promoters and ſupports. | They 
were both of mem, it may be, frank enthuſiaſts at ſetting 
out. 


1 
out. The former is Caid to have been a weak, the latter 
Was anqueſtionably a ſhrewd, man. 
Mr, Weſley had rambled through a part of Germany 
and North America, as well as Great Britain and Ireland, 
5 pretending every where to a ſort of Apoſtolic miſſion : and, 
at a convenient diſtance of time from theſe peregrinations, 4 
his manner was to print journals of them, for the edifi- Fn | 
cation of his followers, The Biſhop of Glouceſter had 
watched his motions with care for ſome years; and now 5 
thought he had gained ſuch an inſight into his views and 
a character from his journals, which he conſtantly read, as e 
to be able to give a fair and full account of him to the . 


p publick. 
It ſeems to have been principally for this reaſon that he 
- altered and enlarged | what he had written on the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in the ſecond volume of his Sermons : 1 
or rather, he compoſed that qiſcourſe anew, and with 
many improvements moulded it into a regular treatiſe on: 
the ſubject ; which he publiſhed in 1762, under the name 
of The Dodrine of Grace : or, The Office and Operations of 
= the Holy Spirit vindicated from the inſults of Infidelity, and the . 
abnjes of Fanaticiſm, in two ſmall volumes, 1 2mo Ly 
: He deſigned this work, as the title ſhews, for a hs 
cation of that moſt important Chriſtian doctrine from the 


* See Vol. 3 of this edition, p. 535, . „„ nas 
dg 00 


abuſcs of libertine as well as fanatical writers. The for- 
mer he confuted with his uſual energy and preciſion. 


The latter, as not being acceſſible on the ſide of reaſon, 


he attacked with ridicule, in holding up to view and ex- 


poſing their leader and architype, John Weſley, out of the 

materials, largely furniſhed to him in that adventurer's 

own journals. This diſcourſe, like Paſcal's Letters, and 

for the ſame reaſon, the ſingular merit of the compoſition, 

will be read, when the ſect, that gave occaſion to it, is 
forgotten; or rather the ſect will find a ſort of immortality 
in 1 this diſcourſe. EL. 


As to the grave and reaſoning part of this work, that 


” alſo, as 1 ſaid, 18 written with great weight and authority. 
But 1 think 1 ſee 4 degree of labour, in the expreſſion of ; 
ſore parts, which ſhews his pen had now loſt ſomething 
of its wonted freedom and facility, though it retained its 
f force. 5 


From this time, he ſeems to have planned no new work 


of difficulty and length, but to have confined himſelf very 


| properly to the fingle purpoſe of giving the laſt n 
: to his former writings, 


Abe Biſhop grew very xa ROY crit Soul i in giving the later editions 


of his works; ſo that he would review the ſame ſheet ſeveral times, and, 
of cour ſe, gave the compoſitor no ſmall trouble. Which made his learned . 
printer, Mr. Bowyer, whom he much eſteemed for his friendly qualities, Ds 
nas well as merit in his profeſſion, ſay pleaſantly to him on a certain occa- 
fion—* Thoſe were fine times, when you never blotted a line, but allowed 
me to prine your copy as faſt as it carne to hand, and without | interrup- 
tion.” | 


WOE 
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Accordingly in 1765 he publiſhed a new edition of the 


Second Part of the D. . in three volumes; and, as it had 
now received his laſt hand, he preſented it to his great 5 
friend, Lord Mansfield; as he had done the former part, 
when finiſhed to his mind, to Lord Hardwicke. Put there 
was this difference in the character of the two Dedications. 
That to the Lord Chancellor, . as reſpectful and ceremo- 
| nious, being little more than a letter of thanks to his 
patron: this other to the Chief Juſtice, was ſublime and 
pathetic, in ſhort, the overflowing of an allectionate heart f 


to a generous and much: eſteemed friend. 


1 he ſubject, too, of the latter is of that t high! impor- 
tance which 4 great writer chuſes, when he would conſult : 
5 his own and his friend 8 dignity, and tranſmit them both, 55 
with advantage, to ſucceeding times. It ſets before him | 
; the ſtate of religion in England for half a century paſt, 
and, with A- confidential freedom, deduces the cauſes of 
- that alarming neglect, into Which it had fallen, and by 3 
* hich indeed the author had been induced to project this . 
defence of it, and to put it into his Lordſhip's hands. - 
The information is intereſting ; 5 and the manner in which 
it is conveyed, ſolemn and awful. It will be read here- 
= after with no ſmall attention ; . and the time will. come, 


- when this diſcourſe w ill be reckone a among the chief = 


1 nours of the noble perſon addreſſed. 


44 —- 
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This edition of 1765, beſides many other! improvements, 
with which it was enriched, is further diſtinguiſhed by a 


remarkable diſcourſe, printed at the cloſe of the laſt vo- 


lume, and entitled, An appendix concerning the book of Job ; 
In this ſhort piece (which 1 is exquiſitely written) he repells 


; an attack made upon him by Dr. Lowth. The diſpute 
was managed, on both ſides, with too much heat; but, on 
the part of the Biſhop, with that ſuperiority of wit and 
argument, which, to ſay the truth, in wall his controverſial 
L writings, he could not well help. 5 


Dr. Lowth, afterwards Biſhop of London, was a man of : 


ani and ingenuity, and of many virtues : : but his 
friends did his character no ſervice, by affecting to bring 8 
: his merits, whatever they were, into competition with 
thoſe of the Biſhop of Glouceſter. His reputation, as . 
writer, was raiſed chiefly on his Hebrew literature, as diſ- 
1 in thoſe two works 51 Latin Lectures on Hebrew 


Poetry and his Engliſh Verji 07 of the Prophet Jaiah. The 
former 1s well and elegantly compoſed, but in a vein of 


criticiſm not above the common: The latter, 1 think, is: 
chiefly valuable, as it ſhews how little 18 to be expected 15 
from Dr. Kennicott's work (which yet the learned Biſhop , 
” pronounces to be the greateſt and moſt important, that has | 
0 been undertaken and accompl, ſhed f nce the revival of letters #), 8 
and from a new tranflation of the Bible, for public uſe, . 


+ Prel. Dif v. 62. 1 
on 
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On the ſubject of his quarrel with the Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, I could ſay a great deal; for 1 was well acquainted 
with the grounds and the progreſs of it. But, beſides that 
1 purpoſely avoid entering into details of this ſort, I know 
of no good end that is likely to be anſwered by expoſing to 
_— public cenſure the weakneſſes of ſuch men. 
In: the next year, 1766, he gave a new and much- 
- improved edition of The Alliance; meaning to leave theſe 5 
two great works, now wrought up to all the perfection he 
could beſtow upon them, as legacies to the publick ; or ra- „ i 
ther as monuments to poſterity of his unwearied love % | 
the Chriſtian religion, and (for the fake of o dear an in- . : 1 
= tereſt). of the Church of England. 5 - 
; With S: third volume of Sermons, already alluded to, 
= and printed in 1767, he cloſed his literary courſe : e except 
1 that he made an effort towards publiſhing the IXth and laſt | 
; book of the Divine Legation ; on a ſubject, he had much at 
heart; 5 which he had long and diligently conſidered; ; and 
5 which now, for ſome years, he had been labouring to _ 
” geſt and explain! in the beſt manner he could. But of this 
matter it will be expected that I give the reader & more par- : 
ticular account. 8 V e 
5 he argument 1 ow D. 5 properiy⸗ fo. called, was. 
B . completed in ſix books: but the plan of it required three = 
To more; in which the author propoſed, as he tells us, 10 
(c remove all conceivable objections againſt the concluſion, 


60 « and 


- — — . 2 
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4 and to throw in every collateral HSA To the pre. 
© miſes * 

But the argument itſelf was ſo ill received and ſo vio- 
lently oppoſed by many of the Clergy, that he grew diſ- 
guſted at the treatment he met with, and could not be 
prevailed upon to finiſh his deſign in. ſupport of it. His 
letters are full of complaints on this head. In 1741, 
ſome time before he publiſhed the ſecond volume, he ſays 


to one of his friends—*1 am {till condemned to drudge 


« in the mines of antiquity. 1 may well give it that ſlaviſn 
« appellation, while pe am ſo uſed by my maſters, the | 


6 clergy, for whoſe caſe and profit I am. working. a And = 


writing to another in 17 7 54, when the two firſt letters of 
the View were coming out, he obſerves with indignation— 
&« vou will ſee there is a continued apology for the clergy: 
8 yet they will neither love me the more, nor forgive me 7 
« the ſooner, for all 1 can ſay in their behalf 28 5 : 
And ſo on a hundred other occafions. The truth 1 


1 nis reſentment at the eſtabliſhed clergy for their long and 
5 8 fierce oppoſition to his favourite work, was the greateſt 


weakneſs Jever obſerved in him. : The number of books 5 
and pamphlets, that appeared againſt him for tw enty years 
together, was, indeed, very great. But, the nature of his : ; 
Work conſidered, and his own freedom in diffenting from 
all others, as occaſion offered, what leſs could be expe Qed ? : 


* val, m. p. 504 8 + MS Letters i in my} hands. RY 
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And when he had given two or three of his principal ad- 
verſaries, as he did, a complete anſwer, he ſhould not have 
ſuffered the clamour of the reſt to divert him from the 


great deſign, he had projected. But his conduct in this 
inſtance was not that which might have been ex pedted 
8 from his uſual magnanimity. When 1 ſometimes expoſ- 
tulated with him upon it, his anſwer was—*] ſurely 
« have 'reaſori to think myſelf very ill uſed; The enemies 
« of Revealed Religion and of the Church of England * 1 
have treated as they deſerved, and am neither ſurprized ”— : 


nor hurt at their reſentments againſt me. To their 
 cenſures or commendations can be equally indifferent. 85 


« But that my brethren, the eſtabliſhed clergy, the friends 
4 of religion, and fellow- members of that ſociety whoſe 
1 15 ce cauſe Iam pleading, that theſe ſhould ſet themſelves 
« againft me with ſo much rancour, is what 1 cannot ſo 5 
bd well bear. t If indeed the publiſhed volumes of the D. Is 


cc 


be ſo weak or ſo miſchievous, as they ſuppoſe, x will not 


=. add to the offence given them by adding any more. 


One ſees what was at the bottom of the good man's. 


mind. He loved the Church of England and its miniſters, 5 
N and had ſhewn' his zeal for them on all occaſions, He was 
therefore hurt at not receiving that return of good-will | 5 
from them, which his life and conſcience. told him, he 
might expec, and had deſerved. Yet, as much as he felt 
the injury, and complained of it, he was never moved 


TY 


by it 6 1 many others, with Jeſs provocation, and of leſs 
irritability, have been) to retract his good opinion of them, 


or to alter his conduct towards them in any reſpect. 


He only withheld the ſequel of his capital work from 
them; and unkappily he perſiſted in this reſolution till 


time had ſoftened their paſſions, and, of courſe, his own. 


At length, the orthodox y of his ſentiments ſeemed gra- 1 
dually to be acknowledged ; his own reſentments propor- N 
tionably abated; and, from the time he had given the 
corrected edition of his D. L. in 176 5, he was in earneſt 
about reſuming ſo much at leaſt of his long-neglected PR 
work, as he had meant to comprize in the laſt or IN th 
book. The VIIlth and VIlltn (though the materials for 
mem, too, were at hand) he had long ſince deſpaired 
of compoſing: but this laſt, being an attempt to give a 
rationale of Chriſtianity, he anxiouſly wiſhed, for the i im- 


portance of the ſubject, to leave behind him complete. : 


But the time Was now paſt, Not only the buſineſs of 88 

his ſtation broke in upon his leiſure ; . The infirmities of 

age came inſenſibly upon him. His faculties, hitherto ſo 

bright and vigorous, ſuffered ſome eclipſe and diminution 
of their force, from his growing indiſpoſitions. g 41 read 

& ſtill,“ he would often ſay to me, 66 with the uſual plea- = 
f a ſure. : But I compoſe with leſs eaſe, and with leſs rk” - -: 

In a letter to me from Glouceſter, Sept, 4» 1769, he writ es 


in the following manner, 


«1 have 
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LY have received your kind letter of advice * 5 vou 


. know, by experience, how difficult it is, n we have 
- $5.-ONCE got into a wicked habit of thinking, to leave it off. 
4 All J can promiſe is, if that will ſatisfy you, to think 10 
& 79 purpoſe + And this 1 know, by experience, I can do; - 
60 having done ſo for many a good day. 


«K think you have heard me ſay, that my delicious oy 


« feaſoh is the autumn; ; the ſeaſon, which. gives moſt life 
« and vigour to my mental faculties. The light miſts, or, 
6 as Milton calls them, the feams, that riſe from the fields 
« in one of theſe mornings, give the ſame relief to „ 
5 views, that the blue of the plumb (to take my ideas from - 

ee the ſeaſon) gives to the appetite. | But I now enjoy little : 
"> of this pleaſure, compared to what I formerly had in an 

cc autumn- morning, when 1 uſed, with a book in my 
8 « hand, to traverſe the delightful lawns and Hedge-rows ; 
« round about the town of N ewark, the untbinking Place of 

; ce my nativity. wa 


And again, july x1th, 1770— Hunter ſent me his 


* View of Lord Bolingbroke's character. He is a good = 
f « man; but in this book, 1 think, he has ſhewn himſelf 5 
5 « very abſurd and indiſcreet: abſurd, in a florid declama- 5 
« tion; and indiſcreet, as well as very injudicious, in the | 
: 4 6 © moſt extravagant encomium of Bolingbroke's 5 parts that 


2: Not to purſue kis ſtudies too cloſely; Ie 
„ 4- T0: 20 10/208 my 


101 
« ever was, even to ) ſay—be- reaſoned with the pride of a 


« ſuperi or Spirit, and I had almof * with the faculties of 
„an angel. 


« This diſpoſed me to look again into the reaſoning of 


« this ſuperior Spirit, this angelic man, as I have collected 


4. together the beſt he has, in my View of his Philoſophy, f 
6 I have done it juſtice. But this retroſpect 18 accom- 
6 panied with a mortifying conviction, that the time is now 
(4 © paſt when I was able to write with that force. f Expect to 8 


— « find in my future writings the marks of intellectual decay. 
0 « But ſo much for that matter,” 


In my anſwer to this letter from Thurcaſton, July the 
23d, to ſooth the mind of my friend under this un: welcome : 
E diſcovery, and to prevail upon him, IF" 1 could, to relax 
thoſe efforts in compoſition, which, not being ſo eaſy to 
him as they had been, might affect his health and ſpirits, 
1 wrote as follows“ As to what you ſay of your not : 
8 writing with the force, you formerly did, it may very 
« well be, and yet be no ſubject of mortification. For, ; 
& beſides that you can afford to abate ſomething of ur 
1 « antient force and yet have enough left, force itſelf has 
60 not, in all periods of life, the ſame. grace. The cloſe of 
« one of theſe long and bright days has not the flame and N 
10 heat of noon, and would be leſs pleaſing. if it had, And 
E 1 know not why it may not be true, in the critical as well 


« as moral ſenſe of the poet's words, 
« Lenior ct melior fis accedente ſenecth,” 


But: 


Narr 
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« But what I would chiefly ſay, on the ſubject, is this, 


« That, whether with force, or without it, I would only 
40 wiſh your future writings to be an amuſement to you, 


ce and not a labour ; and this I think is the proper uſe to 


e be made of your obſervation, if it be ever ſo well 
« founded,” 2 Fe. F 
In hort, 1 continued to expreſs 1 myſelf 1 in this. way to b 
him and his family with ſo little reſerve, that he ſaw 1 my = 
intention was to draw him off, by degrees, from writing at 5 
all; which he takes notice of in a letter of the next year, 


June 2, 1771, though with ſome little chagrin, as Was but 5 
too natural, at this Plain dealing. | | 


I never believed I ſhould feel ſo tenderly for - 


N 


— 3 


—a 
« 1 now do. A ſuffering friend's good qualities, in fac * 
. 60 condition, ſeparate themſelves, and riſe ſuperior to his | 
3 « failings, which we are inſenſibly diſpoſed to forget. If this 
40 be the caſe of common acquaintance, in certain ſeaſons, 
what muſt be our conſtant ſentiments of a real friend, 8 
all ſeaſons ; who loſes no occaſion of expreſſing every 7 
- mode of tenderneſs towards thoſe he loves. 1 fell into 
this train of thinking by what my wife told me, with 1 
4 much pleaſure, a little before 1 left London. 5 She ſaid 5 
that Dr. Hurd aſſured her, that l would write no mor e. 1 
received this news, which gave her ſo much ſatisfaction, | 
with an approving ſmile. I was charmed with the ten- 


. derneſs « of friendſhip which conveyed, in 1 ſo inoffenſive * 
. „manner, 
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& manner, that fatal ſecret which Gil Blas was incapable 
& of doing, a as he ought, to his patron the Archbiſhop of 


6 Granada,” 


1 inſert theſe extracts, chiefly in rofidrdince to the IXth 


book of the D. I. which twenty years before would have 

been finiſhed in a few weeks, and with that flame of 

5 genius which irradiates the former books, but which now 

lay under his hands many years, was written by ſnatches 5 

and with difficulty, and left incomplete by him at laſt *. 
An unwelcome part this of the little hiſtory I'am writing! ] 
yet not unuſeful, if it may admoniſh ſuperior writers to 

| place a juſt confidence in themſelves, and little ones to 

5 treat them with ſomething more reſpect. Cudworth and . 

Warburton are memorable and inſtruetive inſtances, to 

either purpoſe. . . 


The W in che caſe of the latter, was, that al- 


- PORE he had digeſted in his own mind, long ago, the 
” ſubſtance of the IXth book, and was perpetually meditating 

. upon it, yet he had committed very little of it to paper; 
nis way being 1 to put down in writing only ſhort notes oe 
what he intended to enlarge upon, and to Work mem up x 


* r it - may be concluded from hs fubiact,. which i is a general view of 


Gov- s moral diſpenſations from Adam to Chriſt [See Vol. III. p. 505 and 
612], „that very little is wanting to complete the author's deſign; only, 


what he had propoſed to ſay on the apocalyptic prophecies, and which 


ma be lupphed. from the diſcourſe on \ Antichrift. 
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only when he was preparing to ſend his copy to the preſs. 
This, in his beſt days, was ſo eaſy to him, that, in print- 
ing ſome of his elaborate works, he had not in his hands 


two ſheets together, but ſent the copy to his printer as faſt 
as it was compoſed. 


1 know indeed that many perſons, from the compaſs 


and variety of his learning, imagined that he drew the : 
materials of it from a voluminous common place. The | 
fact was juſt otherwiſe, His memory Was ſo tenacious, 5 
that he truſted every thing to it: 1 or, if he may be ſaid to 
Have kept a common-place, it was nothing more than a 
ſmall interleaved pocket-almanack, of about three inches 
ſquare ; in which he inſerted now. and. then a reference to 
a curious fact or paſſage, that he met with in his reading, 1 1 
but chiefly ſhort hiats of ſentiments and refleQions, which = 
| occaſionally ſtruck him, and might ſome time or other be 
put to uſe. At the end of every year, he tore out of his 
almanack ſuch leaves as contained any of thoſe reflections, 
and put them together under general heads, that he might : 
recur to them, on occaſion, the more readily. of theſe 
| Papers, or rather collections of papers, 1 have many in my 
hands, relative to the ſubjects of the three laſt books of 


the D. . and from theſe the IXth book, ſuch as be lelt 
it, was compoſed. | 


Another inconvenience, attending the fate compoſition 


of this book, Was, That he had | occaſionally deliver ny we 


[ 104 J 

his ſermons, and other printed works, ſome of the leading 
principles contained in it. Thus, he had, in effect, anti- 
cipated a good part of nis ſubject. Nor was this all. -- 
Finding the labour of compoſing troubleſome to him, he 
quoted from Himſelf very freely ; and ſuch paſſages, as 
: had found A place elſewhere, when the purpoſe of com- 
7 pleting the laſt book was ſuſpended or laid aſide, were now Es 

inſerted in it, without much alteration, in order to carry 

on the thread and order of his diſcourſe. 1 
From both theſe cauſes therefore (his not having re- 


8 duced to form the materials he had provided for the IXth A 


book, and his having already worked up ſome part of 


| — them) it is eaſy to ſee the diſadvantage with Which he 


5 came, in the cloſe of his long life, to the compoſition of | 
this work. His memory and invention were not what 
5 they had been; his facility and variety of expreſſion was 
not the ſame; and, what was worſt of all, the grace of 
novelty” in the ſubject was in ſome meaſure gone * - —_ 
© Was therefore matter of deliberation with me, for 
EY ſome time, whether I ſhould inſert the IXth book (though 5 


5 Printed, fo far as it goes, by himſelf ) entire and in its own. 


form, or only ſome fragments of it. But, on fur ther con- 1 
fideration, I judged it right to give that work exactly as 


the author left it: eſpecially, as. the ſubject 18 highly 


| intereſting, and even new, unleſs where anticipated by 
himſelf; the method, clear and exact; - and the Whole 
caſt 


ROE 


caſt of compoſition, maſterly; his reaſonings being carried 


on, if not with the ſplendid eaſe and perſpicuity of his 
beſt manner, yet with a force and ſpirit, both in the ſen- 
timent and expreſſion, which may well excite our admira- 


tion, when the circumſtances, under which he wrote, are 


< con ſidered. 


In a word, this IXth bock of the D. Fs under all the 
diſadvantages with which it appears, is the nobleſt effort 
that has hitherto been made to give a Rationale of Chriſ- 5 
tianity. How far it may ſatisfy thoſe who have ſo long 
and ſo. loudly called for it, will be now ſeen : ; withour 
doubt, no farther, man as it may agree (if, in any re- 

0 ſpects, it ſhould agree) with their reaſon, - In the mean 


time, t the inveſtigation is made with the beſt defign z * 
0 juſtify the ways of Gop to man; “ . 


5 and, let me add, in a way that entitles it to another fort 5 
of regard, than is due to theories, conſtructed, as they ; 
uſually are, on fanciful ſuppoſitions, and arbitrary aſſump» 5 
tions: Since every thing, here, is advanced on the ſure 
_ grounds of natural and revealed religion : the one, eſti- 
mated by the pureſt reaſon; 3 the other, interpreted with an 
; awful reverence of the written word, and according to the . 


rules of the ſoundeſt and ſobereſt criticiſm, | 


While the good Biſhop was thus exerting his laſt nn | 
3n the cauſe of religion, he projected a method by which 
he hoped to render it effectual ſervice after his death, This 
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was by the inſtitution of a Lecture on PROPHECY ; a ſub- 


ject, which he conceived had not been conſidered n the 


care it ought; and from a thorough diſcuſſion of which, 


he aſſured himſelf, much additional force would ariſe to 
the proof of the Chriſtian religion. lle had himſelf 
opened a way to the 1 acceſsful inveſtigation. of the general 25 
ſubject, in ſome principles delivered in the . Li: and in > 

his confutation of Collins's book by means of thoſe prin- 
ciples. But ſome particular prophecies nad ſtruck his at- 
tention, as furniſhing the moſt deciſive. argument for the 
truth of Chriſtianity. In the preface to his remarks, part ll. 
printed fo long ago as 174 * he ſays—“ 1 have ever 1 

6 „thought, the prophecies relating to Antichriſt, inter- ” 
: ay ſperſed up and down the New and old Teſtament, the CT 
e moſt convincing proof of the truth of the Chriſtian re- 85 
« ligion, that any moral matter is capable of receiving.” 

| And again—#& This queſtion. (namely, | what individual 
„ power is meant in the prophecies) is one, on the right 
40 determination of which alone, Jam fully perſuaded, one 
might reſt the whole truth of the Chriſtian religion *. 3 


Under this perſuaſion then in 1768 he gave 725 500. in 


truſt to Lord Mansfield, Sir Eardley Wilmot, and Mr. Charles 
Yorke, for the purpoſe of founding a Lecture at Lincoln 8 
. Inn, in the form of a ſermon, T0 prove the truth of - 

- revealed religion in general, and of the Chriſtian in par- . 

ticular, from the completion of the prophecies in the Old 


*See Vol. VI. p. 383. — 
and 


and New Teſtament, which relate to the Chriſtian Church, I 
eſpecially to the apoſtacy of Papal Rome.“ VVV 1 
The ſubject is infinitely curious, and of vaſt extent : for 
thoſe who have taken it to be too much narrowed by ſpe- 
cifying the prophecies concerning Antichriſt, ſeem not to 


have underſtood the compaſs of the controverſy, nor the : 1 
terms of the inſtitution itſelf. The truth is, there 1 is more 555 = 
danger that Lecturers will be wanting to the inſtitution, 5555 At 


than that it will not afford matter and ſcope enough for 
5 their diſcuſſion. - He was anxious to leave this important - 
truſt in the beſt hands. And while it continues in een, 
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1 as have had the management of it, there is no doubt that IC | 
the beſt ſupply, Which the age furniſhes, will be pro- e e L 
vided for this lecture. And, if I had not myſelf preached no | 
the firſt courſe of theſe ſermons, I ſhould add that, hither- | nn 1 
=. their choice of lecturers has afforded r no o Ggnal cauſe of By ; 
Fo complaine. 15 | . 


It was afterwards i in 1 the Biſhop" J contemplation to double | 
” the original endowment. But he was diverted from this OC. 
deſign (though W ith ſome difficulty) by thoſe who repre- 4 
15 ſented to him, that the ſum given Was ſufficient to anſwer _ 
his purpoſe of engaging men of ability to read his lecture 
| AF they were influenced by ſuch motives as became them, 8 
2 regard for their own honour and FY zeal for the ſervice of 
religion ; and that more could anſwer no good P! urpoſe, nay 
might eaſily be abuſed 1 to bad ones, if they v were not. 


"P: . The 


tes Þ} 
The laſt years of the Biſhop's life were clouded with 


misfortune, as well as indiſpoſition. He had for ſome 


time been ſo ſenſible of his declining health, that he read 
little, and wrote leſs. But, in the courſe of the year 1776, 


the loſs of a favourite ſon and only child * who died of a 


* He had been placed, much to bis father's ſat. sfaction, under the care ; 
of Dr. Halifax ; then an eminent tutor of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, and 
the king 's profeſſor of law in that univerſity ; ; who in 1782 was advanced i 
to the ſee of Glouceſter, and tranſlated in 1789 to that of St. Aſaph. He 

died March 4, 1790.— His diſtinguiſhed worth and ability deſervedly 


raiſed him to the high rank he held in the church.—Bur his character is 
given more at large in the following elegant inſcription, compoſed by his 


_ father-in-law, the Reverend Dr. William Cooke, dean of Ely, and pro- : 
voſt of King's College, Cambridge, and engraved on his monument in 
the church of Warſop in Nottinghamſhire; of which church the biſhop 
was rector, and in which, for the reaſon Sand 3 in the two firſt lines of 


5 the inſcription, he was buried. e 5 
. Hic juxta fliolum dulciffimum de chm bete 
Præreptum paternas exuvias deponi voluit vir 
"reverendiffimus Samuel Halifax LL. D. & S. T. P. 
Ex hac vicinia oriundus primiſque literis imbutus in 
academiã protenus Cantabrigienfi floruit juris civilis 
 prelector publicus & profeſſor regius in curia prerogativi 
Caantuarienſi facultatum regiſtrarius in hac eccleſia 
rector in eccleſia cathcerali Gloceſtrienſi primo e 
t epiſcopus quæ per omnia afficia ingenio claruit 
& eruditione & induftria ſingulari ſumma in eccleſiam 
Anglicanam fide concionum vi ac ſuavitate flexanima 


Scriptorum nitore & elegantia viti inſuper id quod 3 fibi ſemper | 


| habuit inculpabili . 
"Nas eft ak Mansfield Jan 18, 1733, caleulo 8 properata 
morte obiit Martii 4, 1790, ztatis eheu 57. Catharina conjux cum filio 
unica & ſex filiabus ſuperſtes relicta in aliquod deſiderii ful ſolamen. 
maeerens F. 5 


* 


mr + 
conſumption in his 18th year, when every hope was ſpring- 
ing up in the breaſt of a fond parent, to make amends, as 


— were, for his want of actual enjoyment—this ſudden af 
flition, 1. ſay, oppreſſed him to that degree, as to put 
an end to his literary labours, and even amuſements, at 
once. From that diſaſtrous moment, he lived on indeed 
for two or three years; but, when he had ſettled his 
affairs, as Was proper, upon this great change in his fa- 
: mily, he took. no concern in the ordinary occurrences of - 
. life, and grew ſo indifferent to every thing, that even 
. his books and writings ſeemed, thenceforth, to be utterly _ 
: diſregarded by him. Not that his memory 3nd faculties, 
3 though very much impaired, were ever wholly difabled, 

0 1 ſaw him ſo late as October, 1778, when 1 went into his 
dioceſe to confirm for him. 8 On our firſt mecting, before 
his family, he expreſſed his concern that 1 ſhould take that 
5 journey, and put myſelf to ſo much trouble, on his ac- 
count. And afterwards, he took occaſion. to fay ſome per- 
tinent and obliging things, which ſhewed, not only 3 

uſual friendlineſs of temper, but the command he had of 8 
his attention. Nor Was this all. The evening, before 1 

left him, he deſired the family to withdraw, and then 

entered into a confidential diſcourſe with me on ſome pri- 

5 vate affairs which he had much at heart, with as much 
pertinence and good ſenſe, as he could have done in any 
former part of his life. Such was the power he had over 

N his 
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4.8 TR mind, when rouzed to exert himſelf by ſome intereſting 
4 1 occaſion! But this was an effort, which could not be ſuſ- 
1 os -_--. tained very long. In leſs than half an hour, the family 
100 1 „ returned, and he relapſed into his uſual forgerfulneſs and 
5 "x ” inattention. 4 
== | In this melancholy ſtate he languiſhed till the ſammer | 


_ following, when he expired at the Palace in Glouceſter, 
on the 7th of June, 1779, and was buried i in his cathedral, 
at no great diſtance from the Weſt door, and near to the . 


grave of one of his predeceſſor 8, Biſhop Benſon. 0 
A neat mural monument has been put up there to his 
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6 memory, with the following inſcription : | 4 


6. To THE MEMORY 
or WILLIAM WARBURTON, D. D. | 
rox MORE THAN 19 YEARS BISHOP oF THIS SEE 2 5 
% Loom ArRELATE VVA 
3 or THE MOST SUBLIME GENIUS, AND EXQUISITE LEARNING: 
:  BoTH WHICH TALENTS | 
HE | EMPLOYED, "THROUGH A LONG LIFE, 
E IN THE SUPPORT 
or WHAT HE FIRMLY BELIEVED, 
THE — RELIGION, 
e eee 
or WHAT HE ESTEEMED THE BEST ESTABLISHMENT or IT, 
THE : CHURCH or ENGLAND.” 


1 


IV. 


* 


48000 ee 
It only remains for me to draw together the ſeveral 


parts of the Biſhop's character, and to preſent them to the 
reader in one view; which I ſhall now attempt, with the 
_ affection of a friend, no doubt, yet on the whole, with as 
much ſeverity as 1 ought. For 1 remember the wiſe and . 
humane reflexion of the great biographer, who } in his life 
of Cimon expreſſeth himſelf to this purpoſe * When . 
18 painter undertakes to give us the portrait of a beautiful 
. perſon, if there be any ſmaller blemiſhes in his ſubject, 8 
1 we do not expect him to omit them altogether ; for then 
the picture would be unlike : : nor to expreſs them with 
« too much care; 3 for then it becomes diſguſting. 


« In like manner, it bein g difficult, or rather impoſſible, 


C to find a faultleſs character, the writer of a great man' 3 
“& life will lay himſelf out in delineating his good qualities, - 
&« and not dwell with pleaſure, or an anxious diligence, on 
6 his foibles ; 4 out of a reſpectful tenderneſs to human! na- 


5 « ture, Which unhappily is not capable of attaining abſo- 
« lute perfection *, So». 


And with this little apology for woe 1 proceed to give 5 


8 the outline of wy friend 5 character. 


Plutarch. Cimon. ſub init. 
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HE poſſeſſed thoſe virtues, which are ſo important in 
ſociety, Truth, Probity, and Honour, in the higheſt de- 
gree; with a frankneſs of temper, very uncommon; and a 


friendlineſs to thoſe he loved and eſteemed, which knew 
no bounds: not ſuſpicious or captious, in the leaſt; quick, 
6 indeed, in his reſentment of real manifeſt injuries; 1 but x 
then again (as. ls natural to ſuch tempers) of the utmoſt | 
_ 1 5 1 55 
lle had an ardent love of Virtue, 4nd; the moſt fincere : 
| zeal for Religion; and that, the freeſt from all bigotry 
and all fanaticiſm, that I; have ever known. He vene- 
rated the civil conſtitution of his country, and was warmly 
attached to the Church of En gland. Yet he was no party- 5 
man, and was the ſincereſt advocate for toleration. It was 
e his manner to court the good opinion of our Diſſenters. : 
But he had nothing of prejudice or ll-will towards them: 55 
he converſed familiarly with ſuch of them as came in his e 
5 way; 5 and had even a friendſhip with ſome of their more a 
noted miniſters * WhO did not then glory! in Socinian im- 
pieties, or indulge themſelves in rancorous invectives _ 
the Eftabliſhed Church. ͤͥͤ Oey 
5 + know, indeed, that he ſpake Bis ſenſe of men Ga 5 
things, occaſionally, with force, which | in the language of 
1 ſome perſons will be termed bigotry. And the truth is, 


* See a collection of Latters to and from Dr. Dodaridge os Northam pton ; 


publiſhed by T. Stedman, M. A. vicar of St. Chad's, Shrewſbury, 1790. 
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14-4 
he never indulged his candour ſo far as to treat all opinions 
and all characters alike, On the contrary, he held pro- 


phane and licentious writers to be fit objects of public 
reproof: and though civil penalties ſhould not be applied 


to the coercion of miſtaken, or even, to a certain degree, 


of hurtful opinions, yet literary chaſtiſement, he thought, Te 
mould; ; an equal acceptance of all being the ready way to 
introduce Scepticiſm, under the ſpecious name of Libera- 
lity, or rather ir religion itſelf, under the maſk of charity, 
And if this zeal may be abuſed, as without doubt every | 
- thing may, at moſt, he had only to anſwer for that abuſe: 
0 The uſe itſelf being ſurely unqueſtionable, if there be 5 
truth or meaning in the Apoſtle' 8 aphoriſm, « That it is ” 
« always good to be zealouſly affected in a good matter. 4 
| But the reader, if be thinks fit, may ſee his own vindica- 
tion of himſelf in the Apology for his View of Lord Boling- 
= broke's Philoſophy. | ; 
: Indeed his conduct had been always uniform, in \ this 
reſpect. Even in the year 17 38, when the firſt volume 
| of the D. 1, was publiſhed, he makes a full and frank 
declaration of his character. For, in his Dedication to ww 
Free-Thinkers, ſpeaking of the advantage he ſhould have, 
" that addreſs, of not being called upon to diſgrace him- - 
ſelf, or them, by a ſtyle of adulation, he goes on thus wy 
, Not but I muſt own you have been managed, even by 
« ſome of our order, with very ſingular complaiſance. | 
GG * Whether 


6 


E 

«© Whether it was that they affected the fame of moderation, 

or had a higher ambition for the honour of your good 
«© word, I know not; but I, who neither love your cauſe, 

« nor fear the abilities that ſupport it, while I preſerve _ 


Lay 


for your per ſons that juſtice and charity W hich my pro- 
e feſſion teaches to be que to all, can never be brought to 


— 


think otherwiſe of your character, than as the deſpiſers 


ce of the Maſter, whom 15 ſerve, and as the implacable 
« enemies of that order, to W hich 1 have the honour to 
4 belong. And as ſuch, I: ſhould. be tempted to glory in 


« your cenſures; but would. certainly refuſe your com- 5 

5 mendations.“ 8 e 

| Such were his early, as well as late notions, of candour. 
They who affect to puſh them ſtill farther, may do well 5 

to reflect, whether they be their own dupes, or the dupes 1 

of others: 1 1 mean, whether hey have indeed any principle . 

| themſelves; "of can be content to ſerve the views of thoſe, 

whoſe intereſt it is, that men of principle ſpeak : and ac, as 

if they had not any. 5 

His love of letters was extreme, and his diſpoſition to 

- countenance. all thoſe i in whom he perceived any kind or , 


degree « of literary merit, the moſt prompt and generous z „ 
as appeared by his inceſſant recommendation of them to : 


Co his great friends, when his own ſcanty patronage (as he 195 
5 would oft and vehemently complain) denied him the means 
of rendering them any ſervice himſelf. 


— 


3 
% 
E 
3 
5 


E 3 


If we conſider him as a WRITER, and a DIvINE, it is : 


not eaſy to find terms that will do juſtice to his merit. 
His reading was various and extenſive; and his diſcern- 


ment exquiſite, | He ſaw and ſeized what was juſt and uſeful 
in * ſcience which he cultivated, and in every book he 
read. The lumber and the refuſe he ſhook off, and left to 
NE others. Perhaps, no learned writer ever dealt leſs i in ordinary = 
2 quotation. Even the more familiar paſſages, unleſs when 
cited by him as direct authorities, take an air and turn in . 
his application of them, which makes them in + manner 
new. The ſame obſervation may be extended to his rea- 
Pate $ which are either purely his own, or appear to be 
ſo, by his management of them. | 80 that it ſeems a natural 
queſtion which one * of his friends put to bim, on the 
. receipt of a volume of his ſermons—borw do you. manage : 
| atvays 70 fay ſomething New v upon! old ! ſubjects, and akays in an 5 
: a tne manner: * : : 
To ſay all in 5 5 word, he poſſeſſed, , in an eminent de- 
gree, thoſe two qualities of a great writer, SAPERE ET FARI; | 
: mean, ſuperior ſenſe, and the power of doing juſtice to 
it by a ſound and manly eloquence. | It was an ignorant 75 
cavil, that charged him with a want of taſte. The objec- 
tion aroſe from the ie of bis manner; but he 0 


* Nr. c. „ Yorke, in one of his letters, Feb. 2, 1767. 


3 wrote, 
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wrote, when he thought fit, with the greateſt purity and 
even elegance, notwithſtanding his firength and energy, 


which frequently exclude thoſe qualities, 
The character of his ſtyle, 18 freedom and force end 


Nobody underſtood the philoſophy of grammar better 
| yet in the conflruction of his terms be Was not nice, rather 
he was ſomewhat negligent, | But this negligence has no ill = 
effect i in works of reaſoning, and of length; 5 where the 
writer's mind is ſuppoſed intent on the matter, and where 
a certain ay of irregularity gives the appearance of _ 
caſe and ſpirit. 1 55 
In his uſe of the terms themſelves, eſpecially of w chat - 
—.. called mixt modes, and in the nice adjuſtment of the 
8 predicate to the ſuljecs (in which the accuracy of ſtyle . 
; chiefly conſiſts) he was of all writers the moſt ſcrupulouſly 8 
ex act. It was by this ſecret | in his expreſſion ( . 
Fe on art and deſign) that he is never ſtiff or 
languid in his ſty le, but every where free and nervous. It : 
never flattens upon you, not being over- -laboured in the 
| phraſe, or too general | in the terms. There 18 the appear- 
ance of freedom, with the utmoſt energy and preciſion. : 
For the reſt, the higher excel ences of his ſtyle * ere 
1 owing to the ſtrength of his imagination, and a clear con- n 
— ception of his ſubject; in other words, to his ſublime genius. 
n his ſtyle was properly His own, and what we call, 
: ine. vet he did not diſdain to draw what aſſiſtance he 
„%%%: «i . 5 5 ; might 


N 


E 19 1 
might from the beſt critics; among whom, Quinctilian was 
his favourite. 


By this union of art and nature, he ſ ucceeded, of courſe, | 
in all ſorts of compoſition. But in one, eſpecially, the 


CONTROVERSIAL, he was ſo much ſuperior to himſelf, that 


barely to lay he excelled i in it, would be a poor and ſcanty 


9 


praiſe. 


: From his firlt entrance on theological ſtudies, he had 
applied himſelf with care to the reading of our beſt * riters : 


in controverſy, 1 uch as Hooker, Chillingworth, and Locke; 


of whom he was ſo fond, that he had their works bound 
up in ſmall detached pieces, for the convenience of carry- 5 
ing them with him in his hand or pocket, v hen he ir 
5 velled, or walked abroad by himſelf. of theſe, 1 have | 
95 ſeveral | in my poſſeſſion, which appear to have been much : 
uſed. = 7 is no. wonder, he ſhould have this taſte; for, . 
| beſides that controverſy was then in vogue, he diſdained i 
to oppoſe the enemies of religion in any other way, than | 
2 that of logical confutation; and againſl whoſe, to uſe his 
own words in A letter to me, be had denounced eternal war, : 


i like Hannibal ag ainſ? 4 Rome, at the altar. 


22 Thus diſciplined, he came with advantage to the uſe of | 
| is arms, when he found himſelf obliged, as he wr - 


was, to take them up. Uſe and habit did the reſt. 


that he became conſummate i in this mode of writing, Ras 
at the ſame time original. For to the authority of Hooker, 


the 
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the acuteneſs of Chillingworth, and the perſpicuity of 
Locke, he added more than all their learning; together 
with a force of ſtyle, aud poignancy of wit, of which we 


had hitherto ſeen no example in theological controverſy. 


With theſe talents and qualifications, he was. the terror 


of the infidel world, while he lived, and will be their dif- 


grace to future ages. His ſublime reaſon, aided by his ir- 
reſiſtible wit, drove them from their old faſtneſſes of logick 
and philoſophy, and has forced them to take ſhelter in the 
thin cover of Hiſtory. and romance; ; whence we now ſee 
them ſhoot their. arrows, dipt in irony and badinage; to 5 
the annoyance indeed of ſome witleſs paſſengers; but to 
the wary and well-appointed, who take a fancy to ramble 


| into thoſe paths, perfectly har mleſs and inſignificant, 


But, when I mentioned his making war on our free- 


thinking philoſophers, let me be underſtood to mean, not 
the minute, and plebeian, but me more conſiderable, and, 
as one may ſay, A Seuble men of that party; 5; ſuch as pre- 


tended to erudition; 5 and reaſoned at leaſt, thoug 2h weakly 
or perverſely. For, as to thoſe inſect-blaſphemers, of what- 
ever condition, which the faſhion, rather than the philo- 
ſophy of the age has generated, and ſent forth in ſwarms 
Over a great part of modern Furope, he regarded them but 5 
as the ſummer flies, which teize a little by their murmur- 
ings (for ſtings, he would ſay, they have none) and are 


= eaſily bruſhed away "OF: any hand, or vaniſh of themſelves. 


Next | 


8 


8 


Next to infidels profeſſed, there was no ſet of writers he 

treated with leſs ceremony, than the Socinian; in whom 
he ſaw an immoderate preſumption, and ſuſpected not a 

little ill faith. For, Profeſſing to believe the divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures, they take a licence in explaining 
them, which could hardly, he thought, conſiſt with that 
belief. To theſe free interpreters of the word, he was 


ready to ſay, as St. Auſtin did to their precurſors, the 
Manichwans—** Tell US plainly, that ye do not at all believe 


5 the Goſpel of Chrift : for ye obo believe what ye will in the 
Goſpel, and di believe what ye will, aur 5 2 believe not the 


5 Gojpel itſelf, but your rſelves only * SES 


It 18 true, he himſelf would reaſ on on revealed truths 
| farther than to ſome may ſeem neceſſary ; ; but he never = 
reaſoned againſt them. : It Was his principle, and his Prac- 
tice, to follow the Apoſtolic rule of caſting down all imagi- ZI 
5 nations, that exalt rbemſelves againſt the knowledge of God t: 3 
which, when clearly revealed, he held it an extreme im- 

| piety in any Chriſtian, not only to queſtion dire&tly, but | 
to elude by any forced interpretation. In ſhort, he re- 
garded Socinianiſm (the idol of our ſelf-admiring age) as a 
| ſort of N in diſguiſe, and as ſuch. he — it no 


* 46 « Aperts dicite non vos redete Chriſti Evangelio: nam qui in Ex an- 
Md gelio quod vultis creditis, quod vultis non creditis, yobis Potius Wan 


Evangelio creditis. Contr. Hex, L. 15 c. + 5 
＋ 2 Cor. x. 5. 5 
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66 ſend you ® 7 is the introductory note to - 


| £20 1 


Other religioniſts he would confute, as occaſion offered, 


with his uſual vivacity : : but he made allowance for their 
Prej judices, and, when no malevolence intervened, treated 
their perſons with reſpect. But enough, you ſay, of his 
controverſial merits : : let us hear ſomething of his defects. 
. He W as arrogant, and impatient of contradiction.” — 
It is ws: he knew his own ſtrength, and confided enough 
in it. But then, as that quality made him incapable of 
: envying his opponents, it ou have made him careleſs 
of being cenſured by them. Still, it muſt be owned, that : 
—_— had the common infirmity of being better ſatisfied : 
with ſuch as ador; ted his G \pinions, than with th. oe * ho 
rejected them. 1 ay the common infirmity : £ for, 1 doubt, 7 
1 it adheres to our very nature, and that we ſhall in vain | 
ſeek for 4 man diſpaſſionate enough to be indifferent to 
contradiction; eſpecially, when direct, and public; and 
urged, too, with ſome degree of eagerneſs, or rather ſharp- ; 
5 neſs, which 1s ſcarcely ſeparable from controverſy. 


66 But he was violent in his reſentments, and exceſſively 


ſevere in his expreſſion of them. 3 As to this charge, 
hear, firſt, His own apology for himſelf, — The | paper * 


1. need 5 


"46 not explain | it to you. You will underſtand every word. 
« What * want to know is whether ſome parts of it be 
« not too ſevere. ; Whatever there! is of this kind, 1 ſhall 


* Ina Letter to me, Jan. 18, 1757 3 
. tr 


[ 121 ] 

e gladly ſtrike out. For though I have had provocation 
enough, I can aſſure you, 1 have no reſentments. 1 
« perhaps may not be thought the beſt judge of my own 


« temper” in this matter, and reaſonably. But why 1 fay 


«G] have ſo little reſentment, I collect from hence, that 
"06 


* 


et. 
46 
« 
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66. 


i the caſe of any other honeſt man.“ 


His reſentment then was impartial : and that it was o 
he mewed in his vindication of Mr. Pope, and in other 
: inſtances. 0 But 1 take upon me to go. farther, and to aſſert, - 

that the ſeverity objected to him, was the effect of his 
5 genius, and of no vindictive ſpirit. For the difference * 

. between him, and ordinary writers, who ſeem to be at their 

Suse in diſputing, whether on re eligion or any other ſub- 

5 ject, is merely this—He felt ſtrongly and wrote forcibly : 
'F hey are incapable of doing either. 2 bc his is the ſimple 
i truth, if it may be told; and hence it is, that the ſame 
complaint has been made of every great genius in contro- 


verſ Yo. from Jerom down to our author. 


3 | 3 1 


there is not one word in this volume againſt them [his 8 
adverſaries], which 1 could not with the greateſt in- 

difference ſtrike out, either with reaſon or without. 
do not expect the world mould do me this juſtice, becauſe 
| they are to judge by appearances; and appearances are 
againit me; for there are cauſtic ſtrokes enough againſt = 
« the ignorance and il faith of my adverſaries. But, if 5 


1 this be reſentment, it is the reſentment I ſhould ſhew in 
5 60 
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1 „ ; 
= Not but another conſideration may be worth attending I 
| | 15 The end of controverſy is either to convince the per- 
; 5 | _ you diſpute with, or ſimply to confute his opinions, l 
| „ When the former is the e without doubt the ſofteſt 
; words are the beſt, But, the other is beſt done by vigo- ; 


| rous expreſſion; : becauſe it ſhews the diſputant to be in 
| = Sp earneſt; and ſets the error, contended againſt, in the ſtrong- 
3 VVV eſt light; 45 the likelieſt means, to prevent others from being 
infected with it: And ſuch was the Biſhop's view in moſt 
of the controverſies, in which he engaged. The ſame 


ö Vf. obſervation may be extended to what has been called his 8 

: e 5 OS dogmatic manner. of writing; 2 which is only the firm tone 

| jͤ 4 believes what he ſays, : and is indeed very different 1 
8 : 1 5 from the careleſs unconcerned air of the Sceptick. RR: - 3 
. But, laſtly, 1 muſt obſerve, that the charges of impa- 7 
= : nence, and ſeverity, in the ſenſe intended by thoſe that : 
Ent urge them, are not true. When no unfriendlineſs ap- | 

| . peared in thoſe who differed from him, he heard their 

- on, reaſons as patiently, confated. them as calmly, or gave : 

| » way to them as readily, as other men. Which : may 

72 „ rather affirm, having had the experience of it on 

| 5 8 many occaſions. Our ſentiments, no doubt, agreed in the 

5 N 5 main: 8 there could not, otherwiſe, have been ſo entire 

8 ED ng a friendſhip. between us, as there was. But J never 

took greater liberties with any man, than with him, nor 

: with leſs offence 3 and that, In. matters of no ſmall delicacy; 


1 ny 1] 
as the reader will ſce from the following example, among 
many others which I could eaſily give him. 


Voltaire had ſpent a great part of his miſerable life in 
- railing againſt the Jewiſh law and its Divine Author. His 


com plete ignorance of the ſubject diſpoſed men of learning, 
very generally, to treat his cenſures with neglect. But 


: the Biſhop | of Glouceſter, obſerving the impreſſion they 


made on a licentious publick, thought it might be of uſe 8 


to ſhew this faſhionable blaſphemer in his true light; 


| ſtrip his ſophiſtical reaſonings of the little plauſibility ws 
| had; and, for the reſt, to turn his favourite weapon of 


ridicule againſt him. = ; 


With this view, he had been at the pains to plan a work a; 
of ſome length, in zbree Di Mertations, which would take 
7 in the whole of that ſubject, and give bim occaſion to 
3 with much force, Voltaire I libertine gloſſes upon 
When he had ſketched out the contents of this diſ- 
n he ſent it to me, and deſired to know what I thought 85 
8 and whether he ſhould proceed in the deſign, or no. . 
I told him very frankly, « That, although I thought his 5 
plan an excellent one, and could truſt him with the exe - 
cution of it, yet, upon the whole, 1 wiſhed him to proſe- 
| cute his deſign no farther. 1 ſaid, there was no end of 
| confuting every ſhallow, : though faſhionable ſcribbler | 
_ againſt religion; ; that he had done enough already in ex- 
poſing ſo many others of that family, and, very lately, oy 
R 2 = EEG... 
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the noble writer that was at the head of it in England, to 


the juſt ſcorn of thinking men; that to go on in this 


agoniſtic courſe, was not only needleſs, but would bring a 


ſtorm of envy upon him from all quarters, and that even 
his friends would, many of them, conſider him as too fond 
of controverſy, and as indulging bimſelf too freely in the 
talent he had for it. I added other conſiderations, and 


particularly this, That 1 thought it beneath him to commit : 


himſelf with a perſon. ſo little acquainted, as Voltaire con- 
feſſedly was, with the matter in queſtion; and that for = 


him to anſwer ſuch a writer in form, world be like breaking | 


a butterfly upon a wobeel, according to his friend | Pope” 8 in- : 
genious illustration of ſuch atchievements. „ 


In concluſion, 1 preſſed bim earneſtly to leave this man 


of merr iment to his own ſer] ious reflections, if he ever had 1 
any; and to reſerve his force for ſome better occaſion, than : 


that of repelling the light cavils of ignorant and ill-inform- 5 


ed men. LE 


This free remonſtrance was not il ien lle anſu ered be 
me without heſitation, and in one word“ In the matter 


60 of Voltaire, your advice will have its uſual weight with 
ic me. —The plan Was accordingly laid ande, and for- 
8 gotten. #32 | | 


After ſach an | example of facility; in taking advice, the 


p Biſhop of Glouceſter will not be thought that impracticable | 


man, he has been ſometimes repreſented to be, Manx; 
© nel 


E 


perhaps will think, with more reaſon, that his eaſineſs 


went too far in this inſtance ; for that his Three Diſſertations 


on the Jewiſh law and hiſtory would have been highly en- 
tertaining, at leaſt ; and perhaps as. uſeful in repreſenting 
the petulance of the French poet, as the Pour Letters had 
been in diſmounting the arrogance of the Engliſh philoſo- 
Pher. And upon theſe grounds, 1 might indeed have re- 
pented me of the free advice 1 gave him, but for the plea- . 
ſu ure 1 have ſince had in ſecing the ſame deſign undertaken, 
and executed with great elegance and ability, by. another 


hand 15 


But perhaps I have miſemployed my pains in ſetting the 

controverſial char acter of my friend! in a juſt light. bo here 
Are thoſe, 1 know, who. will regard this Pr aiſe, whatever it 
be, as in]: urious to the learned prelate, ratlier than honour- 
| ab! 1 to him; Who will be ready to tell us that controver- ü 

Gal jan; lin, 25 are out of date; that they never did any 
| good, and, are now at length fallen into general and juſt 


* See Letires de que {ues Jul, Sc. in 3 2 L217 0. Par. 1776 


A quarters 


T 0 0 wiſe men L HY ould have much to fay, if 1 could : 
: find means to do it without diſgracing myſelf, and diſe zuſt⸗ 
ing them, by an air of controverſy. And would to G0 | 

„ oat relig gious controverſy were now of no uſe in this manly 
age of the world! 1 ſhould then be for laying it aſide w ith 
other childiſh thi ng But 1s this the fact? and when all 
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quarters, beſides, reſound with controverſy, is there no 


demand for it in the ſchools of religion ? After all, the 
reader ſees what is aimed at by this affected contempt of 
theological altercation. A hint, in paſſing, is more than 


enough on a ſubject, which the Biſhop himſelf has treated 


; at ſome length, and with his uſual force *, 


* © apprehend therefore no diſcredit to my friend « or my- - 


ca, in having dwelt ſo long on the virtues of the contro- + 
. ver / al writer. They were eminently conſpicuous in him; © 
and exerted for a juſt purpoſe, that of confuting error, and 5 
repreſſing calumny. Not that I am concerned to deny -. 
mixture of frailty in my friend's exerciſe of his polemic 1 
| talents. It will be found j in our beſt performance of the 
w beſt things. And it 1s credible enough, that the abun- ” 
dance of his wit, the vivacity of his temperament, and the 5 
| petulance of his adverſaries, may have ſharpened his ſtyle ® 
too much in ſome inſtances, Yet, on the whole, he might 
3 apologize for himſelf, as Eraſmus has done in a fine letter 5 
to his friend Sadolet—& Some of my. opponents, ſays he, 
| ec becauſe they deſerved no better of me, I baue EXPOSED, 
8 perbaps, ratber than confuted : yet With more temper, 46 1 
« think, myſelf, than they attacked me. i Although I am ſen- 
1 «| ible, that paſſ ion may have biaged 2 Judgement. © For 5 
(e muſt confe 5 that I am eaſil my warmed by ill uſage; ; but ſo, 5 


3 See : Volume IV. p. 797 . 
5 & gs 


1 0 4 


te as not lo retain the reſentment of it long, and to forget 


« injuries as ſoon as any man . 


As a Divine, properly ſo called, he filled and adorned 


that character with the higheſt ability. 


Strength of reaſon, exquiſite learning, a critical Know- 
ledge of antiquity, an enlarged. view of the ſcheme of 
Revelation, a wonderful ſagacity in diſcovering the ſenſe 
of-. Scripture, and in opening the probable grounds of its 
1 clearly revealed doctrines, with the pr ofoundeſt ſubmiſſion 
of his underſtanding to them, whether thoſe grounds of 
5 reaſon were apparent to him or not—T heſe rare and ad- 
mirable qualifications ſhone out in him with greater luſtre, 
| than in any other ornament of our church, Stillingfleet, 
5 and Barrow, and Taylor himſelf not excepted, To which 
1 muſt add that firſt and nobleſt quality, of all, A per feet 1 
honeſty of mind, and ſincere love of truth, which governed 5 


2 his pen in all his religious inquiries + 


* 60 Quoſdam, quia. . F IRRISL verids quam - confi, 

Y 40 „ nuſquam non temperatior his à quibus laceſſebar, ut mea quidem fert 
6 opinio 3 nam fieri et poteſt et ſolet, ut meo judicio imponat affectus ; 

© atque 1s ſum fateor, qui poſſem laceſſitus incandeſcere, ſed nec irz per- 
« tinacis, et neee oblivzolus,: ut fi * alius.” Ip: MXCIV. Ed. 


Cler. L. B. 1703. 


+ Confidering Um in this view, I mean as a CONSUMMATE DIviINe, 


one cannot t but lament the fate of a work he had ee but never 


R 4 „ executed, 


Aſter 5 


„e 8 
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After mentioning to me, in one of his letters *, ſome 
intereſting meditations, he was then engaged in, he ſtops 


ſhort, 


- executed, at leaft | in the manner intended by bim, On theolegical Audies, 


5 for the uſe. of young people : a plan of which he had digeſted i in his own 
mind, and communicated to me, bed letter, ſo early as the Wer 17 30. 


The principal heads were, 


1. T he right fiate and diſpoſition of mind to make proper improve- 


1 1 ments—in this were to be conſidered the natures of ſcepticiſm, 


 dognaticanls enthuſiaſm, ſuperſtition, &c. 


| 2. „The previous 1285 of morality a am! religion from choir firſt 


e and foundations ; 1 and of | antiquity, critical, hiſtorical, 
and Philoſophical. | 5 


5 3 The ſtudy of the Scriptures. 
| 4. Fathers and modern Divines. 
9 5. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


85 6. Sermonizing, or the art of preaching. 


This work he reſerved for the anaſement of. bis declining years... 


But, as what Is deferred ſo long, is rarely executed at all, and never ſo. 8 
5 well as at an earlier ſeaſon, ſo this noble deſign, which required the 
| exertion of his beſt faculties an their full Vor, was. not wholly ne- 


elected 


* e 12, I 757. 
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mort, and aſks “ But what is man! A fit of the ſpleen, 


« a fit of illneſs, and laſtly death, may wipe out all theſe 


« glorious viſions, with which my brain at preſent is painted 
* over : as Law ſaid, it once was with hieroglyphics. But 
Eu I hope the beſt ; becauſe I only aim at the honour of 
00 G0 and good of men. When ++ ſay this I need not per- 
« haps add (as I do with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs) that = 
E & ſhall never wittingly advance one e falſebood, nor conceal or 


« d! [guiſe one rruth. vo 


80 that thoſe, if any ſuch mere were, who thought 1 
5 wrote for a 1 with the views of intereſt, for the ſake 


- edel iet, bur Lightly attempted by him, a few years deter his 4 
death: as I find from a brief ſketch of it among his papers, which appears 


” to have been drawn up haſtily for the uſe of a friend, and was afterwards 5 
- made to ſerve by way e of charge to his clergy. 


ach as ; it is, I have judged it worth preſerving. The W will be 5 


| pleaſed to ſee the thoughts of ſo great a man on this ſubject; and will, 


5 without doubt, make the proper allowances for their being laid before 8 
him i in this imperfect ſtate ; without the detail, which was intended, and Dong 7 
without thoſe embelliſhments of ſtyle and compoſition, which, in | his beſt „ 


OR time, he could ſo. caſily have beſtowed upon chem. 7 


This diſcourſe, under W name of Directions = the Study f T hea, 2 


| will be found 1 in volume V. Page 601. of his Works. 5 


on . . 8 1 of 
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t . 1 
of reputation, or, in ſhort, from any other cauſe than con- 
viction, and the pureſt zeal for the advancement of ſouth, 
knew nothing of his char after, and did him great Wrong. 


But to take him out of has ſtudy, and to conſider him in 


a ; the common walks of life. 

| 5 5 080 „ He was of a chearful temper ; J yet ſubject, at times, to 
4 os fits of abſence, and, if we may believe himſelf, even of . 

| | melancholy. For ſo he paints his own complexional habit 

1 = in two remarkable letters, addreſſed to a kriend, and lately 
I 5 : made public *. *. „„ 5 

ö | © In one of that. dated Feb. 14, 1742 3. "be writes thus: | 
=_— 8 We have all ſomething to make us think leſs compla- 

8 PE « « cently of the world. Religion will do great things. | It - 
= « will always make the bitter waters of Marah wholeſome 
| « and palatable. But we muſt not think it will uſually 85 


« turn water to wine, becauſe it once did 1 Nor i is it fit 

- 6:36 ſhould, unleſs this were our place of reſt, where we 
« were to expect the Bridegroom, 1do the beſt I can, and 
e ſhould, 1 think, do the ſame, if I were a mere Pagan, 
« to. make life paſſable, To be always lamenting the 

« miſeries, or always ſecking after the pleaſures of it, 
8 equally takes us off from the work of our ſalvation. And 
« though I be extremely cautious what ſect 1 follow Þ 

« religion, yet any in philoſophy will ſerve my turn, and 


* In the Collection before mentioned, 2. 77. 


0 honeſt | | 


[ 131.1 
* honeſt Sancho Panca's is as good as any; who on his 
« return from an important commiſſion, when aſked by 
10 his maſter, whether they ſhould mark the day with a 
« Hack or a white ſtone; > replied, Faith, Sir, if you will 
« be ruled by me, with neither, but with good brown | 
« ochre? What this philoſopher thought of his commiſ- 
* ſion, I think of human n in , n drown ochre 
e is the complexion n 5 
The other letter, 1 hinted at, 18 dated Feb. 2, 1740, 15 
andi is of a ſtill darker caſt. For, ſpeaking of what had 
made him delay ſo long the ſecond volume of his D. L., 


he proceeds in the following manner I would not have e 
85 you think that natural indolence alone makes me thus 5 


Ft « play the fool. Diſtractions of various kinds, inſeparable A 
5 from human life, joined with a naturally melancholy habit, 1 


« contribute greatly to increaſe my indolence, and force 


« me often to ſeek in letters, nothing but mere amuſe- 


8 4. ment. This makes my reading wild and deſultory: and f 
60 I ſeek refuge from the uneaſineſs of thought from any 
: 0 book, let it be what it will, that can engage my atten- 


« tion. There 1s no one whoſe good opinion 1 more N 


20 value than yours. . And the marks you give me of * 
« make me ſo vain, that I was reſolved to humble myſelf | 
® in making you this confeſſion, | By my manner of wri- 
_ ting upon ſubjects, you would naturally imogine they 
« afford me pleaſure, and attach | me e thoroughly. 1 will 
T ZE 5 . aſſure 


E244 þ | 


4 aſſure you, No. 1haye amuſed myſelf much! in human 
« learning, to wear away the tedious. hours inſeparable Vom 5 
« 4 melancholy habit. But no earthly thing gives me 
5M pleaſure, but the ties of natural relation, and the friend- 
wo ſhip of good men. And for all views of happineſs, 1 
have no notion of ſuch a thing, but in the proſpects. 
« which revealed religion affords us.” 5 


| Theſe letters appear to have beerb written, the latter of : 


155 them eſpecially, ina ſplenetic moment. But what i is faid 5 
of a melancholy habit means no more (for there was no 
gloom of melancholy in the tenour of his life or conver- 


\ 


; ation). than that, being of an inventive turn, or, in the. 5 
language of his friend Biſhop Hare, having an. are | 
L working bead , 18 the driving of his thoughts ſometimes 
wore his mind too much, and forced him to relieve it by 
Wy changing the object of his attention. Hence the 7 Lf 2 
reading; which, however, ſtored his memory with images ; 


of all ſorts, and, as I before obſerved +, while it repaired 


the vigour of his mind, threw a richneſs and variety of 
colouring over all his writings. 


But to go on with what I propoſed to tay of his compar 


nionable qualities. 


In mixed companies he was extremely entertaining; 1 


. but leſs guarded | than men of the world uſually are; and 


diſpoſed to take to himſelf a ſomewhat larger ſhare of the 
P. 16. +P. 12, 13. J 
con- 


[- £33. I 

converſation, than very exact breeding 1s thought to allow. 
Yet few, believe, wiſhed him to be more reſerved, or 
is communicative, than he was. So abundant Was the 
information, or entertainment, which his ready wit and 
extenſive knowledge afforded them In private with his 
0 friends, he was natural, eaſy, unpretending; at once the 


moſt agreeable and moſt uſeful companion in the world. 


Vou ſaw to the very bottom of his mind on any ſubjeRt or: - 
- diſcourſe ; : and his verious literature, penetrating judge- 
ment, and quick recollection, made him ſay the livelieſt, f 
or the juſteſt things upon it. In ſhort, I was in thoſe 
moments affected by his converſation, pretty much as Cato 
: was by that of Maximus Fabius, and may ſay, as he does 


1 the dialogue on Old Ae“ I was ſo fond of his diſcourſe, 
« and Iiftened to it 2 eagerly, as if T had for ſeen, what in- 8 


5 40 deed came t paſs, that when I bot bim, TI ould Never 
again meet with Jo infirudive a companion i. 5 
1 ſpoke of his private friend/bips. 5 They were > with men 


"off. learning and genius; chiefly, with clergymen of the 


: Eſtabliſhed Church; and thoſe, the moſt. conſiderable of 
| the time. It would be invidious to give a liſt of theſe, I 


ſhall only mention, by way of ſpecimen, the learned 
: Archdeacons of Stow and Wincheſter, 


= * « Ejus 8 ith tum N frucbar, quaſi j jam nn id, quod 0 


oF evenit, uo FANG, fore, unde diſcerem, neminem. “ Cic. de Senectute, 
C. IV. 


W 5 „ The 


li | 
. 
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The 501 mer of theſe, Mr. Towne, was of his early ac- 
Juaintance, when he lived in Lincolnſhire, and much re- 
ſpected by him to his death, He was an ingenious and 
learned man, and ſo converſant in the Piſhop's writings, 


that he uſed to fay of him, © He underſtood them better 
than himſelf. 8 publiſhed ſome defences of the Divine 55 


Leg gation, in which, with a glow of zeal for his friend, he 
mewed much Jogical preciſion and acuteneſs *. 


l The latter, Dr. Palguy, was a COVE of extraordi- 


nary parts, | and extenſive learning; indeed of univerſal 
lA and, what 3 ſo precious in a man of | 
letters, the moſt exact judgement: N as appears 
from 5 valuable diſcourſes „ which, having been 
written occafionally on important ſubjects, and pub- > 


* The following is, 1 believe, an exact lift of them : 8 


> Critical Inquiry | into the Practice and Opinions of the antien t Pi- 
loſophiers concerning tlie Soul, & c. Lond. 1748. 
2. Expoſition of the Orthodox Sy em of Ci a diele, and Church 
Power; ; addreſſed to Dr. Stebbing. TRE e 


0 Argument of the D.L. fairly ſtated. Lend. 


: 155 Free and Candid Examination of Biſhop £ Sherlock's Sermons, and 


| Diſcourſes on Prophecy. Lond. 1756. : 


"> Bo Diſſertation on the antient My ſeries. Lond. 


6. Remarks on Dr. Lowth' 5 Letter to Biſhop W arburton. Lond. 1766. 


4 'P heſe 3 v7 TY ſore PET were 3 coll lected into one 
volume in 1785, and prele ated, with a handſon ne Dedicati ion, to hi 8 


liſhed : 


. 
liſhed ſeparately by him, had raiſed his reputation ſo high, 
that his Majeſty, out of his ſingular love of merit, and 
without any other recommendation, was pleaſed in 1781 
to make him the offer of the Biſhoprick of Glouceſter. 
Dr. Balguy had a juſt ſenſe of this flattering diſtinction; 


but Was een prevented by an infirm ſtate of health 
from accepting it. 


With theſe, nk Cach as theſe, the Biſhop was happy 


| to ſpend his leiſure hours. A general converſation he 


never affected, or rather took much Pains | to avoid, as 
what he juſtly thought a waſte of time in one of his tem- 
Per, talents, and profeſſion. OE I Ee 
: But to draw to an end of this long, and, as it may ſeem 
to thoſe who knew little of him, too fond : a character of 


1 my friend. 


He had his foibles, no doubt; 4 doit fnckr as we readily 


5 excuſe, or overlook, in a great character. With more 


1 reſerve in his writings and converſation, he had paſſed 
: through the world with fewer enemies (though no pru- 
dence could have kept * genius, like his, from having 
many); and, with a temper leſs irritable, he would have 
ſecured a more perfeci enjoyment of himſelf: But theſe i 


were the imperfections of vis nature, or rather the ex · 8 


creſcences of his ruling virtues, an uncommon FRANKNESS 
or MIND, and SENSIBILITY | or HEART. Theſe qualities 
appear in all his writings, eſpecially : in his private: letters 3 J 
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in which a warm affection for his friends, and concern 
for their intereſts, is every where expreſſed. Put his ten- 
derneſs for his family, and, above all, his filial Pity, ſtrikes 
us with peculiar force. 


In a letter to me from Durham, July 12, 1757, he 


= writes thus“ am now got (through much hot weather 
« and fatigue) to this place, = hurried from the heat of 
— 8 London ata time, and under circumſtances, when 7 P 
co true Court Chaplain would never have forgiven himſelf 
« the folly of preferring the company of his friends and 
5 ce relations, to attendance on the Miniſter. | But every one 1 
5 9 to his taſte. . had the pleaſure of finding you well at ” 
. Cambridge; 1 had the pleaſure of ſinding a ſiſter and a 
« niece well at Broughton, with whom I ſpent a- few 
« days with much ſatisfaction. | For, you muſt know, I 
1 have a numerous family : perhaps, the 1 more endeared to 
: « me, by their ſole dependance on me. 


6 It pleaſed. Providence. that two of my filters mould = 


NT « marry unhappily: : and that a third, on the point of ven- 

, « * turing, ſhould eſcape the hazard, and ſo engage my 

« | care. only for herſelf, —1 reckon this a lucky year: : For 

6c I have married a: niece. to a: reputable grocer at York, . 
- « and have got a commiſſion for a nephew i in the regiment 8 
« of artillery. Theſe are pleaſures,” &c. 5 


What 


. 


La 


W hat his filial piety Was, will be ſeen from the follow- 


ing extracts. 


«Tam extremely obliged to you (days be to a confi- 
: dential friend *) © for your remembrance of my deareſt, 
2.10} incomparable mother, whom I do more than love, 


« whom I adore. No mortal can ever merit more of me, 


Ge than ſhe has done. —Her decline of life poſſeſſes me with £ 
6 anxiety 3 and 1 have no ſupport for this but in the 

6c thoughts of that laſt meeting, which excludes all farther . 
ce chance of ſeparation. But 1 muſt break off. vou have : 
« had long experience what pain it is to me to ſpeak. of 


To ' ſubjects that aflect me moſt. * 


And, again, to the ſame perſon, « on -occalk on of her | 
Eo death in 1748—« You ſhould have heard from me ſooner, *** 
e IG, but that the afflictive news of my dear mother 8 death, . 
2h which met me at this place to made me incapable of 

« writin 12, or indeed of doing any thing but grieve for te 

44 loſs of the moſt admirable woman that ever was. she | 
Was the laſt of her family ; and had in Herſelf alone 
..." * more virtues than are generally poſſeſſed by whole fami- 
1 lies throughout the whole courſe of their exiſtence. . 
1” My extreme ſorrow for her death can only give place to 
4 my inceſſant meditation on her virtues and adoration of 
« * her memory. This is one of thoſe loſſes that nothing 


* Dr. Taylor. May 22, 1746. + Frior Park 
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&* can repair, and only time can alleviate. For I ſhall 
ce never enjoy that happineſs as in the days when you and 
; & ] were converſing together, while ſhe was giving us our 
c coffee. At preſent, I Can think of nothing,” Sc. 


But I grow prolix again (for the reader's ſake I will not 


ſay, zedious) while 1 indulge myſelf in extraſting theſe 
8 tender paſſages from his letters. 


To conclude at length, in one word. 
How differentiy ſoever men might think of him in his 


life time, all are, Or will be, agreed in their opinions of 
him, now he is dead. For, as a Divine of his own ſize, 1 
and one after his own heart, ſaid excellently well When : 
« great prelates are living, their authority is depreſſed: by : 
-- their perſonal defaillances, and the contrary intereſts of : 
4 their contemporaries; which diſband, when they are 7 
« dead, and leave their credit entire upon the reputation of © 
« thoſe excellent books and monuments of learning and | 
- c piety, which are left behind them * 


What that credit of our great prelate is, this colliion 


= of his works will ſhew ; and will, if I miſtake not, deliver 
him down to poſterity as the ableſt Divine, the greateſt A 
Writer, and the firſt Genius of his age. 1 hey are faith= 


fully printed from the laſt editions of the author, and OS 


* Biſhop Taylor, L. P. Þ 210, 810. Lond, 1709. 
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thoſe in many places corrected by his own hand. In one 


reſpect only, I have ſome apology to make to the reader, 
Several of his friends had obſerved to him (and he was, 


himſelf, convinced of it) that he had filled the margin of 


the Alliance and Divine Legation with too many notes; and 
bad ſwelled thoſe volumes too much by large extracts hs 
under the name of Poſtſcripts, or Appendices, from his 
controverſial tracts. The longer NOTES occupy. the reader | 
too much, and divert him from the main argument, which, N 
as it lies in the text of the Divine Legation eſpecially, is 
5 drawn out to a ſufficient length : otherwiſe, they are „ 
I. finitely curious and learned, and deſerve to be read with 
great care. They are now, therefore, printed together Eo 
7 the end of each book, and referred to in the text. By 
this diſpoſition, the reader's convenience is conſulted, and = 
app the dignity of thoſe capital works is preſerved... As for 
; ſach of the POSTSCRIPTS, as are extracted from nis con- 
troverſial works, theſe 1 ought, perhaps to have with- 
. drawn: : but, as hereafter they may have their uſe in ſepa- 
N editions of the Alliance and Divine Legation, I have 
> permitted them to keep their place. T did this the rather, : 
| becauſe theſe diſcourſes are not merely repetitions, but 
have received many corrections and alterations from the 
_ author ; ; while the controverſial treatiſes, from which they 
are taken, were never retauched by him, but left 1 in their 


original ſtate. 52 
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Thoſe CONTROVERSIAL PIECES themſelves could by n 
means be ſuppreſſed, or altered in the leaſt, as they ae 
the livelieſt image of the writer's character and genius, and 
derive a peculiar grace from being ſeen in that connection 
of thought, and glow of colouring, which they took, in 


| the heat of compoſition, from his careleſs and rapid hand. 
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' Sorne of his private letters (fuch as had been printed in 

nis life-time by himſelf, or others) conclude the laſt 
volume ; ; and ſhew how much he excelled in this ſort of 

: compoſition, for which he was indeed ſingularly qualified 

by the characteriſtic virtues both of his head and heart. The 


reader will therefore wiſh for a larger collection of them; 3 


— 2 oro UU OE ISL LE 
1 — ——— * — Re a, 


and he may, in due time, be gratified with it, out of tne 
Editor s long correſpondence with him. 
5 It may be proper to add, that this elegant edition of his 


- works is given at the ſole expence of his widow, now Mrs. 


Stafford Smith of Prior Park: who alſo erected the monu- ; 
ment, before ſpoken of, to nis memory in the church of = 
| Glouceſter. 


I have now, as 1 found myſelf able, and in the manner 


1 judged moſt fit, diſcharged my duty to this incomparable | 


85 man: 2a duty, which he ſeemed to expect would be paid 
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to nim by one or other of his ſurviving friends, when, in 
: the cloſe of his preface to Mr. Pope's works, he has theſe 8 
affecting words“ And I, when envy and calumny take 
9 the ſame advantage ol my abſence (for, while I live, * 

0 will 
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& will truſt it to my life to confute them) may I find a 


« friend as careful of my honeſt fame, as I have been of 
« his,” —7T have, I ſay, endeavoured to do juſtice to his 


memory; but in ſo doing I have taken, the reader ſees, 


the beſt method to preſerve my own. For, in placing my. 
kf ſo near to him in this edition of his immortal Works, 
1 have the faireſt, perhaps the only chance of being known 
to poſterity myſelf. Envy and Prejudice have had their 
day: And when his name comes, as it will do, into all 
mouths, it may then be remembered, that the writer of 


this life was honoured with ſome ſhare of his eſteem; and 


had the pleaſure of living in the moſt entire and unreſerved 


friendſhip with him, for near THIRTY | YEARS. 
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= man, 1 would not venture to excuſe him to you. 5 
zs more notorious than the great character he had acquired 
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| APPENDIX TO THE LIFE. 


LETTER (4 p. 24. 


— 75 HAVE known this Gentleman about twenty years. | 


1 have been greatly and in the moſt generous manner x; 


: obliged to him, 80 1 am very capable, and you will rea- 


dily believe, very much diſpoſed to apologize for him. = - 
Fe for all that, if I did not really believe him to be an honeſt 


— the faithful and able diſcharge of 7 long embaſſy at 


. : Conſtantinople, both in the public part, and the private 95 


. one of the merchants affairs. The firſt reflexion on his | 
character was that unhappy affair of the Charitable-corpo- ” 


ration. 4 read carefully all the reports of the committee 


. x concerning it: And as I knew Sir Robert Sutton's temper 


e and character ſo well, T was better able than moſt to judge Ow 


of the nature of his conduct in . And 1 do i in my con- 
5 ſcience believe that he had no more Luſpicion of any fraud, 


5 Nothing 1 


carrying on by ſome in the direction, than FT had, That 
he was guilty of neglect and negligence, as a Director, 1 
1 certain: but it was only the natural effect of his temper 


DE (where he has no ſuſpicion) which is exceedingly indolent. 


N 15 1 
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And he ſuffered ſufficiently for it, not only in his cenſure, 
but by the loſs of near J. 20,000. And at this very junc- 
ture he loſt a conſiderable ſum of money (through his 
- negligence) by the villainy of a land-ſteward, who broke 
and run away, Dr. Arbuthnot knew him well; and I am 
fully perſ uaded, though I never heard ſo, that he had the 
fame opinion of him in this affair that I have. But parties 
: ran high, and this became a party matter. And the vio- 
15 lence of parties no one knows more of than yourſelf. And © 
His virtue and integrity have been ſince fully manifeſted. % 
Another prejudice- againſt him, with thoſe WhO did not 
know him perſonally, was the character of his brother, = 
N the General, as worthleſs a man, without queſtion, as ever : 
was created. But you will aſk, why ſhould a man in his 
ſtation be engaged in any affair with ſuch dirty people.: 
"Tis a reaſonable queſtion z ; but you, who know human 
nature ſo well, will think this a ſufficient anſwer. 0 He Wag | 
born to no fortune, but advanced | to that ſtation in the 
| Levant, by the intereſt of his couſin. Lord Lexington; | 
beſides the ſtraitneſs of his circumſtances, the uſual and 
conſtant buſineſs of that embaſſy gave him, of courſe, a : 
mercantile turn. He had ſeen in almoſt. every country, 
where he had been, ſocieties of this kind, ſubſiſting pro- 
| fitably to themſelves, and beneficially to the public. For 
not to think he came amongſt them with a view to his own 
a 12 ee would indeed be abſurd. Vet 1 am ſure 
| | with 
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with a view of an honeſt profit. For he is very far from 
an avaricious man. le lives up to his fortune, without 
being guilty of any vice or luxury. He is an extreme good 
ald faithful huſband, and with reaſon indeed, for it is to- 
one of the fineſt women in England. He is a tender and | 
indulgent father to very hopeful children; a Kind maſter, N 
and one of the beſt landlords to his tenants. I ſpeak. all 
this of my own knowledge. He has a good eſtate in this 
place. My pariſhioners are good People. The times (till 


£ very lately) for this laſt fifteen years have been extreme 
- : bad for rhe grafiers ; 1 got of him, for them, two abate- ; 


ments, in their rents, at two ſeveral times. p will only 
beg leave to give you one more inſtance that relates to 
myſelf, and is not equivocal in his character. IL. chanced- 
: to know him, when 1 was very young, by means of my 


oo neighbourhood to Lord Lexington (whom I never knew). 


where he oft came. And, without any conſideration to · 
party or election · intereſt, he ſeemed to have entertained an 
. early eſteem for me. e had two good livings, on eſtates 


| he had lately bought: and without the leaſt: intimation or 


ſolicitation he told me I ſhould have the firſt that fell. He 
= was as good: as his word. But this was not all; As ſoon as 
* became poſſeſſed of the living, he told me, that (from what 
an, he had been informed. by my predeceſſor, who at his death. 


EE going to commence a ſuit for his juſt aus) the living, 


Was much injured by a low and illegal compolition. That: | 
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he thought I ought to right myſelf, and he would join with 
me againſt the other freeholders (for his eſtate 1s ſomething 


more than one half of the pariſh). I replied, that as he 
paid all the tithes for his tenants, the greateſt loſs, in my 
| breakin ig the compoſition, would fall upon himſelf, who 
1 muſt pay me half as much more as he then did. He ſaid, 


he did not regard that; ; 1 was his friend, and it was my 
due. 1 anſwered, that, however, 1 could not do it yet, for 
that the world would never conceive it to be done with his 


conſent, but would ſay that I bad no ſooner got his living, 
than I had quarrel' d with him. But, when J came to my 
pariſh, 1 found them ſo good a ſort of people, that I had 
as little an inclination to fall out with them. So (though 
to my great injury) 1 have deferred the matter to this day. 
Though the thing! in the opinion of Sir R. Raymond, who 8 
gave it on the caſe, as drawn up by the pariſbioners them- 
ſelves, is clear and indiſputable; yet they won't give 3 
9 up without . law-ſuit. In a word, there is nothing Jam 
| more convinced of than the innocence of Sir R. 8. in the 
caſe of the Charitable Corporation, as to any fraud, or con- 
ig nivance at fraud. You, * ho always follow your judgement, 
free from prej judice, will do ſo here. ED : have diſcharged my 
duty of * friendihip b both to IO 1 and him.”— ” 


Cp ] 


"LETTER [B) p. 42. 


1 HAD the Honour of your ins letter of the 2 5th 

of laſt Auguſt, ſent me to Bath, where : then was. Aſter | 

. ſome ſtay there, where my time was taken up more chan 
1 could have wiſhed, 1 went to London, where 1 was ſtill 
leſs in my own power. F am Juſt now returned home 5 
| and the firſt thing I thought of was to make my acknow- 


ſedgernents for that favour. 


'F do not wonder that the goodneſs. of your heart, md 5 
your love of letters, ſhould make you ſpeak with fo muell 
tenderneſs of poor Mr. Pope's death; for it Was 1 great 5 
loſs both to the literary and moral world: In anſwer =. 
your obliging queſtion, what works of Mr. Pope have 

been publiſhed with my commentaries and notes FT am 20. 
1 inform you, they are the Dunciad i in quarto, and the Egay : 
| on Man and on Criticiſm, in the ſame ſize. Which affords . 

yy me an opportunity to beg the favour of you to let me 

know into whoſe Hands in London T can conſign a ſmail 
parcel for you: 5 For 1 have done myſelf the honour of 

ordering theſe two volumes to be ſent” to you, as: 1 believed 

you would with difficulty get them of your bookſellers fo 


: far North; 5 and 1 hepe you will forgive this liberty. 


„ 5 Towards - 
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Towards the concluſion of your letter, you have ſent 
me one of the politeſt cartels imaginable, I think, his 
anſwer was generally commended, who told the Emperor, 
when he preſſed him, that he never would diſpute with a 
man who had twenty legions at his beck. And do you 
think 15 will enter the liſts with a lady, whoſe writings 
have twenty thouſand charms in them? If I confided 
in myſelf, and aimed at honour, I could not indeed do | 
better: : for the caſe is there, as in the works of the Ita- : 
lan poets; who have, with great decorum, when they 
4 introduced female warriors, made the overcoming one ot 
them che higheſt point of valour and addreſs in their 
; heroes. Beſides, to ſpeak out of a5 figure, we differ i "= 
what 18 the true foundation of morality. F have faid all I = 


5 have to fay on the ſubject. And though it be hard to ys 


_ gueſs when a writer ſo much the miſtreſs of her ſubject 
? has ſaid all, yet if 1 believed what you have ſaid was all, 1 
5 might perhaps be in ſome meaſure excuſeable; as I re 
you ſay ſo much more than any writer of your fide the bn, 
£ queſtion had done before you. : . 


One thing, and only one, you will give me leave, Ma- 


dam, to obſerve; that 1 am 2 little ſurprized at the con- Dy 
: ſequence. drawn from my poſition—.“ that, as without a 
60 there could be no obligation, therefore the Atheiſt 
who believes there is none (and might deduce that truth 


_ concerning obligation from the Principles of right reaſon) . 


would have no 0 He upon him.“ : 5 Hence 
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Hence I concluded, and l thought rightly, that Atheim 


was highly injurious to. ſociety. But how any one could 
conclude from this (for this is the amount of what I ſaid 
on that ſubject) that, on my principles (for as to my opi- 


nion, 1 believe no one would queſtion. that) an atbelſi is 


not accountable in a futur e Nate for any enormities be may 
| commit Ne 1 do not ſee. And my reaſon for ſaying ſo 


is this. 


the ſame objection. 


4 and you deſerve every thing. - 


Vou inquire with great civility concerning the third 
volume of the Divine Legation. Several offices of friend- 
ſhip, ſeveral offices of domeſtic piety and duty, wearineſs 

with contradiction of W7 raners both againſt ſenſe and gr: an- 
© mar (for ſuch have been my adverſaries) have prevented 


me doing any thing at the laſt volume, ſince the publi- 
cation of the ſecond. 


It is a principle, 1 ſuppoſe, agreed ons 5 That 
0 crimes committed upon wrong principles are equally pu- 
8 « niſhable with thoſe committed againſt right ; for that the 5 
60 „ falling into this wrong principle was occaſioned by ſome : 
41 puniſhable fault in the conduct.“ Now I have not ſaid 
one ſingle word, throughout the difequite; that tends 0 
invalidate this principle: 7 Conſequently all 26 have ſaid | 
cannot affeci that truth, That an Athei It is accountable. = 
aſk your pardon, Madam, for this trouble. It is what "I 
have not given to any other; though ſeveral have made : 


They deſerved nothing: at my hands; | 
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I thb I 
of, not waſhing, but drying, my hands of | controverſy, 1 
am about to fit * in earneſt to the concluſion” of the 5 


work. 


1 "ry Madam, not only my beſt reſpects and ſervices to 


5 Mr. Cockburn, who, I preſume, is your ſpouſe, but, in 
5 that caſe, my congratulations with him, for bis Honour 
: and Happineſs in ſuch a conſort. E 0 


: am, : adam, | 
Win the greateſt regard and eſteem, 


Your very obliged and obedient bumble ſervant, 
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TO A NEW EDITION OF 


BOOKS I. IL III. in 1754 


10 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE it 


PHILIP. EARL OF HARDWICKE, 
LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN, : 


MY LORD, 


FOUR Lordſhip having fo for approved of the good intentions x 
of my endeavours for above twenty years paſt, in the cauſe 


of Rer16108, as to confer upon me a diſtinguiſhing mark of your 5 


favour, I am proud to lay hold of the firſt public opportunity which 


l have had, of _—_ leave to make my moſt 1 acknow- 
ledgments. 


1 take the liberty to inferids to your ix Lardſhip | a new Edition ofa 


work tending to ſhew and illuſtrate, by a new argument, the 


+ Divine Legation of Maſes; which in our own, as well as former = 
times, the moſt celebrated Champions of Infidelity have cunningly, = 
— their own purpoſes, laboured with all their us." to over- 


If F have n or as fr as Si have 3 or may 1 = 
after ſucceed, in the further proſecution of this empty - 1 ſhall 


5 Arengther: one foundation of Chriſtianity, 


As an author, I am not ſolicitous for the reputation of any Jite- 

rary performance. A work given to the world, every reader has a 
right to cenſure. If it has merit, it will go down to poſterity: if! it _ 

has none, the ſooner it dies and is — the better. 


„„ But 
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But I am extremely anxious that no good man ſhould miſtake 


the view with which I write; and therefore cannot help 2 
8 perhaps too ſenſibly, when it is miſrepreſented. 


So far as any cenſure can ſhew that my poor labours are not cal- 


culated to promote Letters or Learning, to advance 7 ruth, or, above 
all, to ſerve the cauſe of Religion, which 1 profeſs as a Chriſtian 
and a Member of the Church of England, I own, I have miſſed my 
end; and will be the firſt to o join with the cenſure which condemns 
them. 


In the mean bene aha. firſt book of this work, CY as it is. is 


here humbly commended to your Lordſhip 8 protection. For to 
whom does it ſo properly belong to patronize an argument ſhew- 
ing the UriLir x of Religion to Society, as to that great Magiſtrate, 
Legiſlator, and Stateſman, who is beſt able to recommend and ap- 
ply the ſubject, by his being convinced of the TuTEH of Religion; 
and by his giving the moſt exemplary proof of his belief, in a — 
; regard to it's dictates in his life and actions? 


It is this which makes me preſume on your Lordihip 8 protection, 


not any thing extraordinary in the work itſelf. It is enough for 
your Lordſhip to find in thoſe you favour a real zeal for the in- 
tereſts of Virtue and Religion. The effectual ſervice of thoſe j in- 
tereſts depends on ſo many accidents, refpecting both the ability of 
the Writer and the diſpoſition of the Reader, that your Lordſhip's 


humanity and candour, inlarged, and not (as it often happens) 


diminiſhed, by your great knowledge of mankind, will always diſ- — 
poſe you to eſtimate merit by a better rule than the ſucceſs, | WT 


Tam, e 
My Lond., 5 . 
2 With the aw Gratitude, 8 FA 

Your Lordthip' 8 moſt obliged, L 
8 and deroted Servant, 
London, Nows 5, 1754» 
n W. Wanrunrov. 
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| THE FREE-THINKERS | 


CILLITTTEN 
8 the following diſcourſe was written ths your r uſe, \ you have : 
the beſt right to this addreſs. 1 could never approve the 

cuſtom of dedicating books to men, whoſe profeſſions made them 
5 ſtrangers to the ſubject. A diſcourſe on the Ten Predicaments, 1 
a leader of armies, or a ſyſtem of caſuiſtry to a miniſter of ſtate, al- 
4 ways appeared to me a high abſurdity. — 9 5 
Another advantage I have in this addreſs, | is that I FW not lie 
under any temptations of flattery ; which, at this time of day, when 
every topic of adulation has been exhauſted, will be of equal eaſe 

and advantage to us both. „ . 

Not but 1 muſt own you have been managed, even by ſome of = 
our Order, with very ſingular complaiſance. Whether it was that 
they affected the fame of moderation, or had a higher ambition for 
the honour of your good word, I know not ; but I, who neither 

; love your cauſe, nor fear the abilities that ſupport | it, while I pre- 
ſerve 


vi DEDICATION ro THz FREE- THINKERS. 
; l 8 ſerve for your. perſons that juſtice and charity which my profeſſion 
# 


1 05 teaches to be due to all, can never be brought to think otherwiſe of 
your character, than as the deſpiſers of the Maſter whom I ſerve, 
and as the implacable enemies of that Order, to which I have the 
Honour to belong. And as ſuch, I ſhould be tempted to glory in by 
your cenſures ; but would certainly refuſe your commendations. 
Indeed, were it my defign, in the manner of modern dedicators, 
to look out for powerful protectors, I do not know where I could 
| ſooner find them, than amongſt the gentlemen of your denomina- 
"hon 5 for nothing, I believe, ſtrikes the ſerious obſerver with more 
|  ſurprize, in this age of novelties, than that ftrange-propenſity to in- 
fidelity, fo viſible in men of almoſt every condition; amongſt whom 
the advocates of Deiſm are received with all the applauſes due to 
the inventors of the arts of life, or the deliverers of oppreſſed and 
injured nations. The glorious liberty of the Goſpel is forgotten amidſt 
our clamours againſt church-tyranny ; and we flight the fruits of 
the reſtored Tree of Knowledge, for the fake of gathering a few bar-= 
ren leaves of Free-thinking, miſgrafted or on the ol — 888 of ET 
; Deiſm. „ 2 a 
But let me not 15 mnifuriderſiood ; here are no ius ttens W 
zende againſt liberty: for, ſurely, whatever de the cauſe of this 
epidemic folly, it would be unjuſt to aſcribe it to the freedom of the 
Preſs, which wiſe men have ever held one of the moſt precious 
branches of national Liberty. What, though it midwifes, as it 
were, theſe brain-ſick births; yet, at the ſame time that it facili- 
tates the delivery, it lends a forming hand to the miſhapen iſſue: 
for, as in natural bodies, become diſtorted by ſuffering | in the con- | 
ception, or by too ſtrait impriſonment | in the womb, a free unre- 
ſtrained expoſition of the parts may, in time, reduce them nearer to 
their natural rectitude; ſo crude and rickety notions, enfeebled by 
reſtraint, when permitted to be drawn out and examined, may, by 
the reform of their obliquities, and the correction of their viruleney, 
Bo length acquire health and proportion. 
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| DEDICATION to rA FREE-THINKERS. vii 
Nor leſs friendly is this liberty to the generous advocate of reli- 
gion: for how could ſuch a one, when in earneſt convinced by the 
evidence of his cauſe, deſire an adverſary whom the laws had be- 


fore diſarmed; or value a victory, where the Magiſtrate muſt 
triumph with him? Even I, the meaneſt in this controverſy, ſhould 


| have been aſhamed of projecting the defence of the great Jewiſh 


Lawgiver, did not I know that the ſame liberty of thinking was 
impartially indulged to all. And if my diſſenting in the courſe of this 
defence from ſome received opinions need an apology, I deſire it 
may be thought, that I ventured into this track the leſs unwillingly, 
to ſhew, by my not intrenching in authorized ſpeculatians, that! 
put myſelf upon the ſame footing with Fab" and would chin no 
privilege that was not in common. 5 
This liberty then may you long e may you know how to 
uſe; may you gratefully acknowledge! I ſay this, becauſe one can- 
not, without indignation, obſerve, that amidſt the full poſſeſſion 1 


of it, you ſtill continue, with the meaneſt affectation, to fill your , 


prefaces with repeated clamours againſt the difficulties and diſcou- ; 


nm ragements attending the exerciſe of Free-thinking : and, in a pecu- 
Aar ſtrain of modeſty and reaſoning, employ this very liberty to per- 


ſuade the world you ſtill want it. In extolling liberty, we can 
join with you; in the vanity of pretending to have contributed moſt 
to its eſtabliſhment, we can bear with you; but in the low cunning : 
of pretending ſtill to groan under the want of it, we can neither 


Join nor bear with you. There was indeed a time, and that within 


our own memories, when ſuch complaints were ſeaſonable and eren 


uʒſeful; but, happy for you, Gentlemen, you have out- lived it: all 
the reſt is merely Sir Martin *; it is continuing to fumble on the 


late, though the muſick has been long over. For it is not a thing 
to be diſguiſed, that what we hear from you, on this head, is bat 
mn aukward, though envenomed imitation of an original work of 
one, Whoever, he Was, who een to have been amongſt the == 


Ju a comedy of Dryden's, . 
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viii DEDICATION To Tae FREE-THIN KERS. 
greateſt, and moſt ſucceſsful of your adverſaries. It was publiſhed 


9 0 


at an important juncture, under the title of The difficulties and dif 
couragements which attend the ſtudy of the Seripture. But with all the 
merit of this beautiful ſatire, it has been its fortune not only to be 


abuſed by your bad imitations, but to be cenſured by thoſe in whoſe 
cauſe it was compoſed ; I mean the friends of religion and liberty. An 
author of note thus expreſſes himſelf : * 4. Nor was this the worſt : 


“ men were not only diſcouraged from ſtudying and revering the 


„ Seriptures by but alſo by being told that this ſtudy was difficult, 

4 fruitleſs, and dangerous; and a public, an elaborate, an earneſt 

« difluaſive from this ſtudy, for the very reaſons now mentioned, 

| «4 enforced by two well-known examples, and believed from a per-: 
- * ſon of great eminence in the church, hath already paſſed often 

« enough through the preſs, to reach the hands of all the clergy- 1 

En. men 1n Great-Britain and Ireland : God in his great mercy for- 

G give the author +.” . Seriouſly it is a ſad caſe! that one well. 5 
1 meaning man ſhould f widely miſtake the end and deſign of an- 
bother, as not to ſee by the turn and caſt of . the Difficulties and di if} 

ccouragements, that it is a thorough i irony, addreſſed to ſome hot bi- 
| gots then in power, to ſhew them what diſmal effects that inquiſi- ; 
tional ſpirit, with which they were poſſeſſed, would have on lite- 
 rature in general, at a time when public liberty looked with a very 
ſickly face! Not, I ſay, to ſee this, but to believe, on the con- 
trary, that it was really intended as à public, an elaborate, an ear- 
weſt a: tſſuaſive from the ſtudy of the Scriptures ! But I have ſo charita- 
ble an opinion of the great author, for a great author without doubt 
he was, as to believe that had he foreſeen that the liberty. which 
animates this fine- turned piece of raillery, would have given ſcandal 
0 any good man, he would, for the conſolation of ſuch, have made . 
IG any reaſonable abatement in the vigour of his wit and argument, 


But vou, Gentlemen, have a different quarrel with him: you 


3 pretend he hath ſince written on the other tide the qweſtion. N ow - 


* Revelation Examined wich S in the os, 


PP The, author was the excellent Dre Hare, late ber of Chicheſter, 3 


though | 


» * 
CY 
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though the word of his accuſers is not apt to go very far with me, 
yet, I muſt own, I could be eaſily enough brought to believe, that 
an author of ſuch talents of literature, love of truth, and of his 5 1 
country, as this appears to have been, would as freely expoſe the _ "> 
extreme of folly at one end, as at the other ; without regarding va as, 

what party he oppoſed or favoured by it. And it is well known, 

that, at the time this 1s pretended to have been done, another in- 
| tereſt being become upptrmoſt, ſtrange principles of licence, which 

tended to ſubvert all order, and deſtroy the very eſſence of a Church, 

ran now in the popular ſtream. What then ſhould hinder a writer, 
who was of no party but that of truth, to oppoſe this extravagance, 
as he had done its oppoſite ? And if he pleaſed neither bigot nor li- 15 
- bertine by his uniformity of conduct, it was for his honour. _ 

How public a blefling is ſuch a virtue! which, unawed by that 
1 enemy of ſenſe, as the poet calls it, the danger of offending, dares 
equally oppoſe itſelf to the different follies of Party in extremes. 
But to return to our ſubje& : The poor thread-bare cant of want „ 
of liberty, I ſhould hope then you would be, at length, perſuaded =. 
do lay aſide; but that I know ſuch cant is amongſt your arts of con- 
troverſy ; - and that ſomething 1 is to be allowed to a weak cauſe, and 
to a reputation that requires managing. We know what to under- 
ſtand by it, when after a ſucceſsleſs inſult on religion, the reader is 
iutreated to believe that you have a ſtrong reſerve: but till the 
dcor of liberty be ſet a little n, you have not room to > dif 3 
play =. . „ 
= e at the very entrance of your works you teach us what: we 
are to expect. But I muſt beg your patience, now I am got thus 

far, to lay before you your principal abuſes of that liberty indulged _ 
co you for better purpoſes; or, to give them the ſofteſt name I can, = 

3 in an addreſs of this nature, your ARTS OF CONTROVERSY, : 

Buy this I ſhall at once practiſe the charity I pokes, and juſtify : 
the opinion I have paſſed upon you. 

Vour writers, I ſpeak it, Gentlemen, to your arr offer your | 
conſiderations to the world, either under the character of petitioners 

Vor. 1. | „„ 0 
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; for oppreſſed and injured truth; or of teachers to ignorant and erring 
Ti 13 men. Theſe ſure ate characters that, if any, require ſeriouſneſs and 
gravity to ſupport them. But ſo great ſtrangers are we to decorum, 
on our entry on the ſtage of life, that, for the moſt part, like Bayes's 
actor in the Rehearſal, who was at a loſs to know whether he was 
to be ſerious or merry, melancholy or in love, we run giddily on, 
in a mixt and jumbled character; but have moſt an end, a ſtrong 
inclination to make a farce of it, and mingle buffoonry with the 
moſt ſerious ſcenes. Hence, even in religious controverſy, while 
the great cauſe of eternal happineſs 1 is trying; and men and angels, : 
as it were, attending the iflue of the conflict, we can find room for 
a merry ſtory; and receive the advocate of infidelity with much 8 
welcome ®, if he comes with but a diſpoſition to make us laugh: 
| though he brings the tidings of death, and ſcatters round him the 
poiſon of our hopes, yet, like the dying aſlaſſin , we can laugh 
along with the mob, * our own —— and — conclude | 
the entertainment. ; . N 5 5 
. This quality making a writer tf well Webs, yours bave ls 
WF tempted to diſpenſe with the ſolemnity of their character; as think- 
ing it of much importance to get the laugh on their fide. Hence 
© RIDICULE is become their favourite figure of ſpeech ; ; and they have 
Compoſed fad treatiſes to juſtify i its uſe, and very merry ones to evince 
its utility. But to be fair with you, it muſt be owned, that this 
ſtrange diſpoſition towards unſeaſonable mirth, drives all parties 
upon being witty where they can, as being conſcious of its powerful 
operation in controverly : RIDICULE having, from the hands of aſkil> 
ful diſputant, the ſame effect in barbarous minds, with the new in- 
vented darts of Marius , which, Es lo weak as to break | in the 5 
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* Hs Anthony Devens, 4 ſurnamed Codrus, as vain and | impious as any Free- FEY 
: 1 being aſked the reaſon (as we are told by Blanchini, the writer of his life) why 
5 he mixed ſo much buffoonry 1 in his works, replied, . That nature had formed mankind | 
8 in ſuch a manner, as to be moſt taken with buffoons and ſtory- -tellers.“ 
2 Balthazar Gerard, who murthered the Prince of Orange. See his lory. 
1 Set Plut. Vit. Mor. tom. II. p. 766, 767. Edit, Crater. 8 vo. 
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throw, and pierce no farther than the ſurface, yet ſticking there, 5 
more intangle and incommode the combatant, than thoſe arms, which 


fly ſtronger, and ſtrike deeper. However, an abuſe it is, and one 


of the moſt pernicious too, of the liberty of the Preſs. For what 
| greater affront to the ſeverity of reaſon, the ſublimity of truth, and 
the ſanQity of religion, than to ſubject them to the i impure touch of 


every empty ſcurrilous Buffoon ? The politeneſs of Athens, which 


you pretend ſo much to admire, ſhould be here a leſſon to you; 
which committed all queſtions of this nature, when they were to 
be examined, to their graveſt and ſevereſt court, the Areopagus: 
| Whoſe judges would not ſuffer the advocates for either party to ap= 
Ply to the paſſions, ſo much as by the common rules of the chaſteſt 
rhetoric *. But a prepoſterous love of mirth hath turned you all into 
Wits, quite down from the ſanguine writer of The Independent Whig, 
to the atrabilaire blaſphemer of the miracles + Though it would 
be but charity to tell you a plain truth, which Cicero told your 
” iluftrious predeceſſors long ago, when infected with the ſame diſtem- 
per: Ita ſalem iſtum, quo caret VESTRA NATIO in irridendis 
0 nobis, nolitote conſumere. Et mehercule, fi me audiatis, ne ex- 
* periamini i quidem : non decet; NON DATUM EST; non poteſtis.“ 
However, if vou will needs be witty, take once more your example 
from the fine author of The difficulties and di iſcouragements, and _ 
learn from him the difference between Attic irony and elegance of 
wit, and your intemperate ſcurrility and illiberal banter. 
What a noiſe, you will ſay, for a little harmleſs mirth. Ab, ; 
Gentlemen ! if that were all, vo had Dy leave | to laugh on T 


5 would ſay with the old comic, 


Utinam male qui mihi volunt, fic rideant. 


But low and mean as your buffoonry 1 is, it is yet to the level of 
3 the people; who are as little ſolicitous, as capable, of the point of - -- 


* "EXE legis 1 Martiique judicii cavſe trols . Præco neque 
principia dicere, neque miſerstionem commovere. pub. Lib, Xx. Aſin. Aur. p. 827. 
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| argument, ſo they can but catch tlie point of wit. Amongſt ſuch, 


and to ſuch, you write ; and ths inconceivable what havoc falſe wit 


makes in a fooliſh head: The rabble of mankind,” as an excellent 
writer well obſerves, * being very apt to think, that every thing 
which is laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in 


« itſelf *.” Few reflect on what a great wit + has fo ingenuouſly 


owned, That wit is generally falſe reaſoning. But one, in whom 
your party moſt glories, hath written in defence of this abuſive way 
of vit and raillery, on ſerious ſubjects. Let us hear him then 1: 
Nothing is ridiculous, except what is deformed; nor is any thing 5 
14 « proof againſt railtery, except what is handſome and juſt; and 


« therefore it is the hardeſt thing in the world to deny fair honeſ- 


40 ty the uſe of this weapon; ick can never bear an edge againſt 


40 herſelf. One may defy the world to turn bravery or generofity 


« into ridicule : a man muſt be ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all 
„the wit imaginable, would 80 about to ridicule wiſdom, or laugh 
= at honeſty or good manners.” Yes, ridiculous, indeed, to laugh 
at bravery, generoſity , wiſdom, honeſty, or good manners, as ſuch : * 
5 and 1 hardly think, gentlemen, as licentious as ſome of you are, 


you will be ever brought to accept of his defiance. And why need 


ou, when it is but ſhewing them, with overcharged and diſtorted 
features, to laugh at your eaſe? Call them but temerity, prodiga- 
. gravity, ſimplicity, foppery, and as you have often experience 
ce, the buſineſs is done, and the ridicule is compleat. And what 
ſecurity will the noble writer give us, that they ſhall not be ſo 
called? Iam perſuaded, if you are never to be thought ridiculous 
. till you become ſo, in the way this gentleman marks out, you max 
: 80 lafely on in the PREEDOM OF WIT AND HUMOUR, till there be 
os never a virtue left, to pac out of countenance. = = 


0 * Mr. . Addifon's Works, * ili. p. 293. Quarto. | 


+ Mr, Wycherley to Mr. Pope, Letter XVI. 
= nene, vol. 1. F on the freedom of wit and humour, 


But 
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But he will ſay, be means ſuch clear virtue as hath no equivocal 
mark about her, which a prevaricator can lay hold on. Admit 
this: the man of wit will then try to make her ridiculous in her 
equipage, if he cannot make her ſo in her perſon. 
| However, will he ſay, it ſhews at leaſt, that nothing can 1 be done 

againſt her, till ſhe be diſguiſed. A mighty conſolation this to ex- 

piring Virtue, that ſhe cannot be deſtroyed till you have put her on 
a fool's coat. As if it were as hard to get that on, as Hercules's off ! 4 


The compariſon holds better in the converſe, that when once on, it 


ſticks as cloſe as the envenomed one of old, and often laſts her to a? 
her funeral. 2 


But if this noble writer means that track. cannot be hed. 


; however: diſguiſed ; ; nor conſequently, be made ridiculous, however 


repreſented ; the two celebrated examples, which follow, ſeem to 
ſhew he was miſtaken. Where, in the firſt, it is ſeen, that no- 


thing Was ſtronger than the ridicule, nor, at the ſame time more 


open and tranſparent than the diſguiſe; in the latter, nothing more © 
__ clouded and obſcured than the beauty of the truth ridiculed, nor 
more out of fight than the fallacy in the repreſentation. Which . 
together may teach us, that any kind of diſguiſe will ſerve the | 
- turn: ; and, that witty men will never be at a loſs for one. : 
Of all the virtues that were fo much | in this noble writer's heart, 


= ang. in his writings, there was not one he more revered than /ove 


of public liberty; or which he would leſs ſuſpect ſhould become 
liable to the impreſſions of buffoonry. Methinks I hear him ſay, 
0 One may defy the world to turn the love of public liberty 1 into ri 
« dicule: a man muſt be ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all the 


„ wit imaginable, would go about it,” 


However, once on a time, a great Wit ei upon this talk ; he = 


36 - un erte to laugh at this very virtue; and that too, ſo ſucceſsfully „ 


2 that he ſet the whole nation a laughing with him. What mighty 


engine, you will aſk, was employed, to put in motion ſo large a 


body, and for ſo extraordinary a cauſe ? In truth, a very ſimple one: 
24 rome, of which al the wit conſiſts 1 in the title; and that too 
5  ſeulking, 
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ſculking, as you will ſee, under one unlucky word. Mrs. Bull 
wrindication of the indiſpenſable duty cuckoL DOM, incumbent upon 
wives, in caſe of the tyranny, infidelity, or inſufficiency of huſbands &. 


Now had the merry reader been but wiſe enough to reflect, that 
reaſon was the teſt of ridicule, and not r:dicu/e the teft of truth, he 


would have ſeen to rectify the propoſition, and to ſtate it fairly thus: 
The indiſpenſable duty of Drvorce, etc. And then the Joke had been 
over, before the laugh could have begun. 9 5 | 


And now let this noble writer tell us, as s he does, that fair ho- 4 


nefly can never bear an edg e ag ainſt herſelf, for that nothing is ridicu- 
lous but what is deformed; and a great deal to the fame e 
which his Platonic manners ſupplied. | 


But very often the change put upon u us is not lo outily Hifoornible, 


Sulpiciu tells Cicero, that returning by ſea from Afia, and ſeeing 
in his courſe Agina, Megara, the Pirzus, and Corinth in ruins, 
he fell into this very natural, and humane reflexion: And ſhall 

we, ſhort-lived creatures as we are, bear with impatience 1 
* death of our fellows, when in one ſingle view we behold the car- 

5 40 caſes of ſo many lately flouriſhing cities +? 5 What could be 
. juſter or wiſer than the piety of this reflexion? And yet it could not 
eſcape the ridicule of a celebrated French buffoon. „ If neither 
"06 en he 5 the e of Egypt, nor the Coloſſeum at Rome, 


4 could 


* Hiſtory A John Bull, 3 part I. Ag Ribs. EE 8 
4 Ex Aſia rediens, cum ab X gina Megaram verſus navigarem, cpi regiones e circum- 


5 circa proſpicere. Poſt me erat gina; : ante Megara; ; dextra Piræeus; ſiniſtra Corin- N 
. thus: quæ oppida quodam tempore florentiſſima ſuerunt. nunc proſtrata, & diruta ante 7 
. oculos jacent. Cœpi egomet mecum ſic cogitare : "Hem! ! nos homunculi indignam . 
7 quis noſtrum interiit, aut occifus eſt, quorum vita brevior eſſe debet, cum uno loco tot 

oppidum cadavera projecta jaceant ? 2 Su picius M. T. e lib iv. ep. 5. 


= + Superbes monumens de Porguetl des humains, 3 
Piramides, Tombeaux, dont la vaine ſtructure 
5 A temoigne que I art, par Padrefſec des mains 

Et l'aſſidu travail, pent vaincre la nature! 2 


Et 
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« could withſtand the injury of time; why ſhould I think much 
that my black waiſtcoat is out at elbows?” Here, indeed, the 
8 firſt thing to be obſerved 1s the ſuperior reſiſtance of truth. 


The buffoon, before he could throw an air of ridicule on this ad- oy 
mirable ſentiment, was forced to change the image - and in the 
place of Ægina, Megara, etc. to ſubſtitute the Pyramids and Colof- 


 ſeum, monuments of human pride, and folly ; which, on that ac- 


count, readily ſubmitted to the rude touch of buffoonry: while 
thoſe free cities, the nobleſt effort of human wiſdom, the nurſeries 
of arts and commerce, could not caſily be ſet i in a ridiculous or an 


42 idle light. 


But then, how few of his readers were ; able to detect the change 
put upon them, hen it is very probable | the author himſelf did 
not ſee it? who, perplexed at the obſtinate reſiſtance of ruth, =. 
the various arrangement of his ideas turned the edge of his raillery, 

before he was aware, againſt the Phantaſin, and was the firſt that 5 


3 fell into his own deceit. 


Hence may be ſeen what the noble writer ſeems 1 to hate ſpoken — 
5 7 random, at leaſt, not at all to the purpoſe of the queſtion he was 
upon, that ſuch indeed 18 the inflexible nature of truth, that al! 

the wit in the world can never render it ridiculous, till it be ſo diſ- 


torted as to look like error, or ſo diiguiſed as to appear like folly. A 
| circumſtance which, though it greatly recommends the majeſty of 
virtue, yet, as it cannot ſecure it from inſult, doth not at all ſhew. 
the j unocence 7 ridicule ; which v was the point be had to > prove. 


| Et les e efforts Y leur arehltethure,. 
Colliſce, On ſouvent ces peuples inhumains, 
| De sent aſſaſſiner fe donnoient tablature, 
Par Vinjure des ans vous eftes abolis, 
Ou du moins la plus part vous eſtes demolis : | 
: Il n'eſt point de ciment que le temps ne difſoude, 1 
Si vos marbres fi durs ont ſentis ſon pouvoir, 
hs Dois-je trouver mauvais, qu'un meſchant pourpoint noir, 5 
Qui m'a A deux an, ſoit perce par le coude? ö 
| 0 Sean. 
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But to ſee what little good is to be expected -i in this way of wit 


and humour, one may go further; and obſerve, that even the ridi- 


cule of falſe virtue, which ſurely deſerves no quarter, hath been 


ſometimes attended with very miſchievous effects. The Spaniards 
have lamented, and I believe truly, that Cervantes's juſt and i ini- 
mitable ridicule of knight-errantry rooted up, with that folly, a 


great deal of their real bonour. And it was apparent, that Butler's 


fine ſatire on Fanaticiſim contributed not a little, during the licen- 
tious times of Charles II. to bring ſober piety into diſrepute. The 
' reaſon is evident: there are many lines of reſemblance between 
Truth and its Counterfeits: and it is the province of wit only to 
find out the likeneſſes in things; ; and not the talent of the common ad- 
mirers of it to diſcover the differences. 


But you will ſay, perhaps, Let Truth, when thus attacked, de- 


fend itſelf with the ſame arms; for why, as your maſter aſks, : 
Y ſhould fair honefly be denied the uſe of this doe pon? Be it ſo: come 
on then, and let us impartially attend the iſſue. We have, upon 
record, the moſt illuſtrious example of this contention that ever 
Was. The diſpute I mean, was between Socrates and Ariſtophanes. 
Here truth had all the advantage of place, of weapons, and of 


8 judges: Socrates employed his whole life in the cauſe of virtue: 


Ariſtophanes, only a few comic ſcenes againſt 1 it. But, heavens! 
againſt what virtue ! againſt the pureſt and brighteſt portion N 
that ever enlightened the gentile world. The wit of the comic 
writer is well known: that of the philoſopher was in a ſupreme de- 
gree, juſt, delicate, and forceable ; and ſo habitual, that it pro- 
cured him the title of the Attic buffomn.. The place was the politeſt 
Nate 1 in the politeſt time, Athens in its glory; and the judges the 
grave ſenators of Areopagus. | For all this, the comic poet trium- = 
phed: and with the coarſeſt kind of buffoonty, little fitted, one 
would think, to take ſo polite a people, had the art to tarniſh al! 
this virtue; and. what was more, to make the owner reſemble his : 
direct oppoſite, that character he was moſt unlike, that character he 
moſt hated, that very character he had employed all his wit to detect, 


ap 
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lay « open, and confound ; in one word, the sophIsr. T he conſe- 
quences are well known. | 
Thus will raz/lery, in defence of vice and error, be Rill an over- 
match for that employed on the ſide of truth and virtue. Becauſe 
fair bongſiy uſes, though a ſharp, yet an untainted weapon; while 
| Knavery ſtrikes with one empoiſoned, though much duller. The 
| honeſt man employs his wit as correctly as his logic: whereas the 
very definition of a knave's raillery 1s a ſophiſm. 
But, indeed, when a licentious buffoonry is once appealed to, and ED 


encouraged; its effects have no dependance on the fit choice of its ; 


öbject. All characters fall alike before it. In the diflolute times 
of Charles II, this weapon, with the ſame eaſe, and indeed in the 
fame hands, completed the ruin of the beſt, and, of the very worſt 
— Miniſter of that age. The hiſtorians tell us, that Chancellor Hyde 
was brought into his maſter's contempt, by this court- argument. ; 


They mimicked his walk and geſture, with a fire- ſhovel and bel - 


los, for the mace and purſe. The ſame i ingenious ſtroke of hu- 
mour was repeated on Secretary Bennet, and, by the happy addi- {2 
tion of his black patch, with juſt the ſame ſucceſs. Thus, it be- 
ing the repreſentation, and not the object repreſented, which ſtrikes . 


- the Yaney, Vice and Yurtue muſt fall indifferentiy before it *. . 
. 1 Ir 


* The author of a Lats hook called 8 of Sitten ſpeaking of men's various 


| opinions concerning the 2 of ridicule, proceeds againſt what is here ſaid, in the fol- 5 


lowing manner — This diſpute has produced a celebrated queſtion, Whether Ridicule be, 
0; or be not, a teft of Truth ? Which (ſays he) ſtated | in ACCURATE TERMS, is, Whether 


66. 2þe SENSE of Ridicule be the proper teft for d: finguiſhing ridiculous objedts from thoſe that are To 


0% ? To anſwer the queſtion with PRECISION, I muſt premiſe that Ridicule is not a 


+08 ſubject of reaſoning but of sENSsE or TAsTE.” Vol. ii. p. 55. The Critic having 1 


thus changed the queſtion, which he calls fating i in accurate terms; and obſcured the 

; 5 anſwer, which he calls, giving it with precifion, he 6 conpiudes, that Ridicule is 0 the : 
5 beſt, but the only, teſt of Truth, 3 3 15 

But what is all this to the purpoſe : 1s the Dealer 3 in "Ridicxite n now debarred the li. 
| berty of doing what he has ſo often done, putting his object in a falſe light ; and, by 
that means, making Truth ä like Error? As he is not, I interred, againſt Lord 
Vor. . | J Go — 
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I hope then, Gentlemen, you will in time be brought to ov'; 
that this method is the moſt unfair in itſelf, and moſt pernicious in 
its conſequences : that its natural effect is to miſlead the judgment, 
and to make the heart diflolute. | 

It is a ſmall matter, that the State requires of you, ſobriety, de- 
cency, and good manners, to qualify you for the noble employment 
of thinking freely, and at your eaſe. We have been told this, you 
will ſay, before: But, when it came to be explained; By, ſober 
_ writing was meant, writing in the language of the Magiſtrate. It 
may be ſo FINE: then, "OY. it was not till you . 


| hafte by, That Ridicale is not a wf of 7 . : Hom doen our Critic addreſs himſelf to 

prove the contrary ? Not by ſhewing, that ridicule is ſuch a teſt ; but that the TASTE of 

ridicule is the teſ of what is ridiculous. Who doubts that? It is the very thing complained: . 
of. For when our taſte for ridicule gives us a ſenſible pleaſure j in a ridiculous repreſentas 
tion of any object, we do not ſtay to examine whether that es be a true one, 7 
but conclude it to be ſo, from the pleaſure it affords us. : 
is ſecond change of the queſtion is a new ſubſtitution, viz. Whether Ridicule be a tas : 


— lent to be uſed or employed at all? Of which he ſuppoſes me to hold the negative, What | 


5 elſe i is the meaning of theſe words? % To CONDEMN A TALENT FOR RIDICULE, becauſe. 
4% it may be converted to wrong purpoſes, is not a little ridiculous. Could one forbear 
f « to ſmile if A TALENT FOR REASONING was CONDEMNED, becauſe it alſo may be per- 
„ yerted ? yy p. 57. He has no reaſon to ſmile ſure, at his own miſrepreſentation, 1 never 2 

5 condemned. a talent for ridicule becauſe i it may be abuſed; nor for any?other. reaſon, Though: 

others, perhaps, may be diſpoſed to. ſuile at his abſurd inference, that we may as well. f 


condemn a talent for reafonings As if reg/es. and ridicule were of ". imgortance. er 42 
; conduct of human life. . 


He may then perhaps aſk, 4 If I do not Hs the of of- Ridicute,,. on: what em 
— C ployment I would put it, when I have excluded it from being a te/t of truth Let him 
; not be uneaſy about that. There is no danger that the talent for ridicule ſhould lie idle, | 
- for want of proper buſineſs. When reaſon, the only teft of truth I know of, has per- 
=} formed its office, and unmaſked hypocriſy and formal error, then ridicule, I think, may be 
5 fairly called in, to quicken the operation. Thus, when Dr. S. Clarke had, by ſuperior 
5 reaſoning, expoſed the wretched ſophiſtry which Mr. Collins had employed to. prove the 
Soul to be only a quality of Body ; Dr. Arbuthnot, who very rarely miſemployed his. 
| inimitable zalent for ridicule, followed the blow, and gave that fooliſh. and impious opi- 
nion up to the contempt and laughter! it deſerved, in a chapter of the Memoirs of Serib- 
> lerus. But to ſet Ridicule on work before, would be as unfair, indeed as ſcandalous, | 
as to beſtow the © language due to convicted Vice, 0 on a character but Prey een . 
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Bad fed the way to the abuſe of words ; ; and had. called calumny, 
plain dealing; and a ſcurril licence, urbanity. Happy for 
you; that you are in times when liberty is ſo well underſtood. 
Had you lived in the boaſted days of claſſic freedom, he amongſt 
you who had eſcaped beſt, had been branded with a character, the 
ancient Sages eſteemed moſt infamous of all, Ax ENEMY TO THE 
' RELIGION OF HIS COUNTRY. A very candid and reſpeCtable author, 
ſpeaking of the ancient reſtraints on free-thinking, ſays, * Theſe 
e were the maxims, theſe the principles, which the light of nature 
40 ſuggeſted, which reaſon dictated *,” Nor has this fine writer 


any cauſe to be aſhamed of his acknowledgment; nor his adverſa- 


ries any pretence that he muſt needs eſteem it the meaſure for the 


preſent times. For, as a great Ancient well obſerves, « It is one 

thing to ſpeak of truth, and another to hear truth ſpeak of her- e 

d fel, - It was CHRISTIAN TRUTH and CHARITY, the truth 

1 and charity you ſo much inſult, which only could take off thoſe 

5 reſtraints; and require no more of you than to be as FREE, but N 
wot ing your liberty for a cloak of maliciouſneſs I. = 
Ik! have now done with your buſfoonry ; ; which, like chewed bullets, ; 


bs againſt the law of arms; and come next. to your e 15 
thets: ſtink-pots of your offenſive war. 


As the CLERGY of the eſtabliſhed church have wes more e parti- 


eularly watchful in what is yet the common cauſe of all, the in- 


tereſts of Chr Nianity, and moſt ſucceſsful in repelling the inſults 


ol its enemies, they have fallen under the heavieſt load of your ca- 
lumny and flander, With unparalleled licence, you have gone on, 
repreſenting them as debauched, avaricious, proud, vindictive, arn- 


bditious, deceitful, irreligious, and incorrigible. An order of =_—_ 
e 2 and abandoned to > wickedneſs, inconſiſtent wth the 55 of EE 


* Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 52, & >" 


3 ANA Tis wept GAnfuias Nn, 1 ö h 1 rin. 
2 1 Pet, 1, 16. 1 
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ſociety, irreconcileable enemies to reaſon, and conſpirators againſt 
the liberty and property of mankind *.“ | 

To fill up your common place of flander, the moſt inecalifleat 
qualities have been raked together to deform them : qualities that. 
could never ſtand together but in idea; I mean, in the ee 


ideas of a Free-thinker. 


The Order is now repreſented as moſt pontianaptibls for thair po- 
litics; ever in the wrong, and under a fatality of continued blun- 
ders, attending them as a curſe: But anon, we are told of their 
deep- laid ſchemes of a ſeparate intereſt, ſo wiſely conducted, as to 
_ elude the policy of Equrts,' and baffle all the wiſdom of 9 . 

; tures. þ : 5 

5 No.] they are a ſet of S erlittbus SER and fiery: 2 

0 prompt to ſacrifice the rights of humanity to the intereſts of Mo- : 
ther-Church : but now again, they are 7. artufes without religion'; = 


2 Athei 7% and Aboftates without fe aith or law... | 


This moment, fo united in one common confederacy, : as to + 


make their own Church-policy the cauſe of God : But, the next, 


| to divided, that every man's hand! is againſt his brother, tearing and 


worrying one another, to the geek: ſcandal of the charitable author 
: of the Diſcourſe of Free-thinking. WE bat © 5 
But it is to be hoped, as the evidence | is s fo i laid together, the : 
accuſation may | be groundleſs. | 55 
But why doll talk of the Clergy, aches there. i is not one, 3 
5 ever otherwiſe eſteemed by, or related to you, that can eſcape 
your ſlander, if he happen to diſcover the leaſt inclination for that 
cauſe, againſt which you are ſo virulently bent > Mr. Locke, the : 
honour of this age, and the inſtructor of the future, ſhews us, 
in the treatment he received from his FRIEND and from his PUPIL, 


| what a believer is to expect from you. It was enough to provoke 


their reſentment, that he had ſhewn Ihe reaſonableneſs of Chr! Mianiy; 
and had placed all his hopes of happineſs i in another 1 life. 


» Rights of the Chriſtian Church, pre” Cbriſianity as old as the Creation, ban. e 
The. 
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The intimacy between him and Mr. Collins is well known. Mr. 
Collins ſeemed to idolize Mr. Locke while living; and Mr. Locke 
was confident Mr. Collins. would preſerve his memory when dead &. 
But he changed to be miſtaken :. For no ſooner was he gone, than 
Mr. Collins. publickly + inſults a notion of his honoured friend con- 
cerning the poſſibility of concerving how matter might fir/l be made and 
begin to be: And goes affectedly out of the wy to ſhew his good | 
will to his memory. | 

The noble author of the Chara#eriſtics bad received + + part” of his 
elution, from that great philoſopher : And. it molt be owned, 
that this Lord had many excellent qualities, both as a man and a 


Writer. He was temperate, chaſte, honeſt, and a lover of his 


country. In his. writings he hath ſhewn how largely he had im- 
bibed the deep ſenſe, and how naturally he could copy the gracious 
manner of Plato. How far Mr. Locke contributed to the cultivating 
theſe qualities, I will not enquire : But that inveterate rancour 


5 which he indulged againſt Chriſtianity, it is certain, he had not 
5 from his maſter. It was Mr. Locke's: love of it that ſeems princi- 


; pally to have expoſed him to his pupil's bittereſt inſults. One of 


the moſt precious remains of the piety of that excellent mal. 


are his laſt words to Mr. Collins: « May you "I Joog and 3 
| „ Ge. all the uſe to be made of it is, that this world is a ſcene of 


„ vanity, that ſoon paſſes away, and affords no fold ſatisfattion, but | 
« the conſciouſneſs of well doing, and the HoPES OF ANOTHER 
LIFE. This is what I can ſay by experience, and what. you 


* will find when you come to make up your account..“ One. 


would think, that if ever the parting breath of pious men, or the. 


= laſt precepts of dying philoſophers, could elaim reverence of their | 
dur paid, this noble monument of nal # and | religion,” had 


* 41 1 le you a tered; me e living; and will n my memory now Tam dead, ” "fays 
ne! in his letter to be delivered to Mr. Collins at his deatg. . 
Xx Anſwer to Dr. Clarke's third Defence of his Letter to Mr. Dowell, at the bend. 

2 See Bibl. Choiſie, tom. vi. p. 3433. 
C Hy his Letters ma by Deſmaizeaux. 


been 
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been ſecure from outrage. Yet hear, in how unworthy, how cruel 
a manner, his noble diſciple apoſtrophizes him on this occaſion : 
«. Philoſopher ! let me hear concerning life, what the right notion 
„is, and what I am to ſtand to upon occaſion ; that I may not, 
« when life ſeems retiring, or has run itſelf out to the very dregs *, 
« cry VANITY ! condemn the woRLD, and at the ſame time com- 
plain that LIFE Is $8HORT AND PASSING. For why fo ſhort in- 


« deed, if not found feet ? Why dol complain both ways? Is 
« vanity, mere vanity, a happineſs ; or can miſery paſs away too 


< ſoon +?” Here the polite author had the noble pleaſure of ridi- 


culing the philoſopher and the P/almift | together. But I will leave 


the ſtrange reflexions, that naturally ariſe from hence, to the 


reader; who, I am ſure, will be before-hand with me in judging, . 
that Mr. Locke had reaſon to condemn a | world that Caſt him oy Z 


| ſuch 2 Cs and 2285 *. 


Mr. Locke was then in his 734 year. 8 
5 Characteriſtics, vol. i. p. 302. 30 ed. „ 
3 Man is like to wanity : His days are as a 3 that paſſeth away. poeal. cxlir. 4. 


1 1 The noble writer did not diſdain to take up with thoſe vulgar calumnies which Mr. | 
: Locke had again and again confuted, © Some even (ſays he, Chara#. vol. i. p. 80. 34 
7 ed.) of our moſt admired Ae philoſophers had fairly told us, that virtue and 
= vice had, after all, no other law or meaſure than mere faſhion and vogue,” The 
_ caſe was this: When Mr. Locke reaſoned againſt innate ideas, he brought it as one argu- 
ment againſt them, that virtue and vice, in many places, were not regulated by the na- 
ture of things, which they muſt have been, were there ſuch innate ideas; but by mere 
faſhion and vogue. Is this then Fairly told of our adnired modern philoſopher ® But it was 
erime enough that he laboured to overthrow innate ideas; things that the noble author 
underſtood to be the foundation of his moral ſenſe. (See vol. iii, p. 214.) In vain did Mr. 
5 Locke inceſſantly repeat, that the divine law is the only true touch ſtone of moral rec- | 
« titude. This did but increaſe his Pupil's reſentment, who had all his faculties poſ- 
ſeſſed with the MoRAL SENSE, as 66 the only true touchſtone of moral rectitude. But 
the whole Effay itſelf, one of the nobleſt, and moſt original books in the world, could 
not eſcape his ridicule : © In reality (ſays he, vol. i. p. 299.) how ſpecious a ſtudy, how 
4 ſolemn an amuſement, is raiſed from what we call philoſophical ſpeculations! The 


"2 formation of ideas! : their epos tiene, compariſons, * and diſagreement !— 


5 « Why 
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But to go on, and conſider the nature of this abuſe of the Clergy: 
It is not only an affront to Religion, which, by your practice, you 
ſeem to regard as one of the eſſential branches of literary liberty; 
but likewiſe, an inſult on civil Society. For while there is ſuch a 
thing as a Church eſtabl! iſhed by law, its Miniſters muſt needs bear a 
ſacred, that is, a public character, even on your own principles of 
To abuſe them, therefore, as a body, 18 inſulting the State which 
protects them. It is highly injurious likewiſe, becauſe a Body- 


politic cannot preſerve the reverence neceflary for the ſupport of 8 


vernment, longer than its public officers, whether civil or reli- 
1 gious, are treated with the regard due to their reſpective ſtations +. 


5 And here, your apology, when accuſed of uſing holy Writ irre- 1 


f verently, is out of doors. You pretend that the Charge! is diſinge- 
nuous, becauſe it takes for granted the thing in diſpute, But in 
| the caſe before us, it is agreed, that the Miniſters of the eſtabliſhed : 


8 : worſhip have a facred, that is, a public character. 


Out of your own mouths likewiſe, are you condemned. A few =] 
: — there are in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, of ſomething. re- 
ſembling this miſconduct; ; where the intemperance of private zeal 

now and then gave the affront to the national religion. But Who 

are they that ſo ſeverely cenſure this diſorder I? that raiſe ſuch 
erage outcries oh Tees the factious n of . Chri Miau ? 


« why do 10 concern rel in 838 about my Fer > What i is it to me, for in- 
4 ſtance, to know what kind of idea I can. form of ſpace ? Divide a ſolid body, etc,” 
ſo he goes on in Mr. Locke's own words : And leſt the reader ſhould not take the ſatire, 
a note at the bottom of the page informs us, that“ theſe are the words of the particular 


| and Wh 


46 author cited.“ But the invidious Remark on this Wee mes all credit, Tas Eo 


the atomift, or EPICUREAN. 5 Fug 5 
- 9: They alſo that have authority to teach, etc, are . anden Leviathan p. 154. 
London, 1651. —_ : . 7 Rh = 
8 T Axe » s pN c= aides, * Thc 8 oh olg. . xa}. darein. ; 
= Ant. Scrip. apud Stob. de rep. Serm. 41. p. 270. Tigur), 1 559, fol. circa finem. 
11 © Theliſt of Martyrs conſiſted, I believe, of thoſe who ſuffered for breaking the 


= 6 8 The primitive clergy were, under pretence of Religion, a very Lawleſs Tribe.” 
L. — vol. iv. Þ- 434+ 


Who, | 
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Who, Gentlemen, but Yourſdves! The very 'men who, out of 


ſpite and wantonneſs, daily perſiſt in doing what a miſguided 


devotion, now and then, though rarely, — a martyr to 


commit *. 


But would you read Chriſtian antiquity with equal minds, yon 


would not want examples of a better conduct. For in general the 


Apologiſts for the Chriſtian faith obſerved a decency and moderation 
becoming the truth and importance of the cauſe they had to ſup- 


port. We need only look into Latiantius for the Sa of their i 
conduct in this reſpect. 


This eloquent Aselegil, who wrote in an age which od | 


have indulged greater liberties, giving in bis divine in/litutions, 
the laſt ſtroke to expiring paganiſm ; where he confutes the national. 
Religion, ſpares as much as poſſible the Prieſts; but in expoſing their 
5 Philofophy, | is not ſo tender of their Sopbiſts: For theſe laſt having . 
no public character, the State was not concerned to have them ma- 


naged. Such, Tay, was the — behaviour of the firſt Cor 9 0 55 


5 Fans, 


Nor can you plead, in your en any other A than that 


J pen e from a weak cauſe, of committing this violence. The 
diſcovery of truth 1 is ſo far from being advanced by it, that, on the 
5 contrary, it carries all the marks of deſign to retard the ſearch, 
when you ſo induſtriouſly draw off the reader's attention from the 
Cauſe, by diverting him at the expence of the Advocate. + 

It is true, that at what time the Clergy ſo far forgot the nature 5 

= of their office, and of the cauſe they were appointed to defend, as 

40 call in the ſecular arm to ſupport their arguments againſt wrong 
opinions, we ſaw, without much ſurpriſe or reſentment, You, 
Gentlemen, i in like deluſion, that any means were awful 1 in | ſyp- 


* In the LXth canon of the 3 of S held * rents) years. 3 the 5 


5 1 of Nice, it is decreed, that they who were ſlain by the Gentiles for breaking down N 

their idols, ſhould not be received by the church into the number of Martyrs, fince nei- 
their the precepts of the Goſpel nor the practice of the Apoliles gave any countenance to : 
ſuch Peentious behaviour. | 


1 


port 
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port of truth, falling without ſcruple to affront the Public (then 
little diſpoſed to give you an equal hearing) by the abuſe of a Body, 
whoſe private intereſts the State had indiſcreetly eſpouſed. For 
where was the wonder, when Government had aſſumed too much, 


for thoſe who were oppreſſed by it, to allow it too little? You 


| thought this a fair return ; and your candid enemies confefled, that 
ſome indulgence was to be given to the paſſions of men, raiſed and 
enflamed by ſo unequal a treatment. But now, that the Sate hath 


withdrawn its power, and confined the Adminiſtration within its 


proper office; and that this learned Body hath publicly diſclaimed 
its aſſiſtance; it will ſurely be expected, that You, likewiſe, ſhould 
return to a better mind, and forſake a practice inſolently continued, 1 

without any reaſonable pretence of freſh provocatio. 
Your laſt abuſe, Gentlemen, of the liberty of the preſs, is a cer- 


tain diſſolute habit of mind, regardleſs both of truth and falſhood. 
which you betray 1 in all your attacks on Revelation. Who that had pe 
not heard of your ſolemn profeflions of 1 the love of liberty, of eruth, 
= of virtue, of your aim at the honour of God, and good of men, could 


ever believe you had any thing of this at heart, when they ſee that 


£1 1 of levity and diſſipation which runs through all your writings ? ' 5h 
That you may not lay I ſlander you, I will produce thoſe marks 
in your works, on which 1 have formed my accuſation of this il- 
liberal temper” 


1. The firſt 1 is an Red buffoonry ; 'L which ſaffers no | teſt or 2 5 


criterion. to your ridicule, to ſhew ut, when you are in 1 and 


: When! in earneſt. 


2. An induſtrious affectation in keeping your true chance out 
of ſight ; and in n conſtantly ai ſome new and fiekitious oy Y 
led. ML He Pos . ok of EC 
T0 ſupport your ehicane an unnatural mixture of the Scepric 1 
and Dogmatiſt. A 
And here, Gentlemen, in illuſtrating cheſe three 3 
of your guilt, one might detect all your arts of controverſy, and 
eaſily reveal the whole myſtery of modern Free binding · But the 
Vor. 1 i”. = To limits 


* 
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limits of this addreſs will only permit me in few words to deſcribe 


the general nature of each; in order to ſhew, how certain an indi- 


cation they are of the turn of mind of which ! accuſe you. 


1. The illimited, UnDISTINGUISHABLE IRONY, Which affords 


Fr no inſight into the author's meaning, or ſo much room as to gueſs 


what he would be at, 1s our firſt note. - This, which is your fa- 
vourite figure of ſpeech, your noble Apologiſt owns to be ** a dull 


* fort of wit which amuſes all alike *.“ Nay, he even ventures to 


pronounce it . a groſs, immoral, and illiberal way of abuſe, face 


to the character of a good writer, a gentleman, or man of worth +.” 
What pity, if he ſhould chance to fall under his own cenſure ! Fir 
this! is certain, he hath ſo managed his good humour, that his ad- 
mirers may always find a handle either to chatge us with credulity, 
or want of charity, determine as we will of his zrue and real ſen- 
timents. However, the noble writer hath not aggravated this 


folly, in the character he hath given of it: For, here forgetful of 


Four own precepts, (Your common - place topic againſt public in- 
ſtructors) while you preſcribe ridicule to be ſo managed, as 70 ſheww 
: it tends to 4 Serwus 1 Yue; you practiſe i it ſo indiſcriminately, as to 
5 make one believe you were all the time in jeſt. While you direct 
it eo unmaſk formal hypocriſy, you ſuffer it to put ſober truth out of 
countenance 3 3 and while you claim its aid, to find « out what 75 1% be 


a laughed at in Fury thing, you. employ. it to PROS? in e ching to 
be laughed at. i; 


That a RESTRAINT on PP inquiry, will PRO writers into this ? 


1 vicious manner, we readily allow. Under theſe circumſtances, ſuch- | 
a key to ridicule-as juſt writing demands being unſafe ; ; and the only | 
way men have to eſcape perſecution. being to cover and intrench 
themſelves in obſcurity ; it is no wonder that ridicule ſhould de- 
5 generate into the bufoonry which amuſes all alike: As] in Italy, Which 
gave birth to this degenerate ſpecies of writing, it is the only way, 


in which the Jo crampt nn wretches can al en a free tought. oy 


* „ Charadt. wel; 1, track! 11, part i, 5 * | 
3 Vol. ili. miſcel, Iv. © 2. 


But 
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But in Great Britain, happily for Truth, and You, rHILOSO H 
is at her eaſe; and you may lead her ſafely back to Paganiſm, 
through all the ancient W of doubting, W and re- 
futing. 5 
ie difficult, therefore, to aſſign any other likely cauſe of this 
extravagance, than that vicious levity of ſpirit I have charged upon 
| you. For as Man is formed by nature with an incredible appetite _ 
for Truth ; fo his ſtrongeſt pleaſure, in the enjoyment, ariſes from 
; the actual communication of it to others. Without this, it would 
be a cold purchaſe, would abſtract, ideal, ſolitary Truth; and 
: poorly repay the labour and fatigue of the purſuit. | Amongſt the : 
Ancients, who, you will allow, had high notions of this s0c1ar 
| SENSE, it was a ſaying recorded by Cicero with approbation, * that 
even heaven would be no happineſs, to him who had not ſome 
companion or ſocial Spirit to ſhare with him in the pleaſure of 


1 contemplating the great truths of nature there revealed unto him.“ 


40 Si quis in cœlum aſcendiſſet, naturamque mundi, et pulchritudi- 5 


e nem ſiderum perſpexiſſet, inſuavem illam admirationem ei fore; 


LE « que jucundiflima fuiſſet, fi aliquem, cui narraret, habuiſſet . oe 


| Seneca goes yet further : 4 Nec me ulla res delectabit, licet en 
4 imia fit et ſalutaris, quam mihi uni ſciturus ſim. S1 cum hac 
200; exceptione detur fapientia, ut illam incluſam tencam, nec enun- 5 


44 ciem, rejiciam: nullius boni, ſine soc 10, jucunda poſſeſſio eſt +,” ; 


It was this paſſion which gave birth to writing, and brought lite- 


ws rary compoſition. to an art; whereby the Public was made a ſharer 


in thoſe important truths, which bee had with ſo much toil 
excogitated for its uſe and entertainment. The principal object 


therefore of an author, while his paſſions are in their right ſtate, 


muſt needs be to deliver his ſentiments and opinions with all poſ- N 
fible clearneſs; ſo that no particular caſt of compoſition, 'or turn 
y of expreſſion, which he held conducive to the embelliſhment of his 


: | » ve Amicitia, | Edit. Ds 49, T III. p. 349 ot 50. 
„ e 
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work, be ſuffered to throw an ambiguity on his propoſitions, which 
might miſlead the reader in judging of his real ſentiments. To 
ſuch a one, nothing can be a greater mortification than to find that 
this his principal purpoſe was defeated, = 

But when, on the contrary, we ſee a writer, ſo far from diſcover- 


ing any thing of this care, that an air of negligence appears, in 
every thing he delivers; a viſible contempt of his reader's ſatisfac- 
tion; to which he prefers a dull malicious pleaſure of miſguiding - 
him in the obſcurity of an illimited ridicule; we cannot poſſibly 
avoid concluding that fuch ; a one is far gone in this wretched de- 
pravity of heart. 


2. Another mark, is Your perpetually alſuming fame. PERSO= 


NAT ED CHARACTER, as the exigence of chicane requires. ; For 
the diſpute 1 18 to be kept on foot; ;, and therefore, when 1 in danger 


of coming to an iſſue, a new  perſonage 1 is to be allume, that ths 


trial of ſkill may be fought over again with different weapons. 8 
that the modern Free-thinker, is a perfect Proteus. He is now a 
Diſſenter, or a Papiſt; now again a Jew, or a Mahometan; and, 
when cloſely preſſed and hunted through all the ſhapes, he at "gs 
ſtarts up in his genuine form, an INF1DEL confeſſed x. : 


Indeed where the Magiſtrate hath confined the liberty e of from Jon 


bate, to one or two Profeſſions of belief, There an unlicenced 5 


writer hath no way of publiſhing his ſpeculations, but under the 
cover of one of theſe authorized Sets. But to affect this practice 
when the neceſſity is over, is licentious and immoral. For the = 
perſonated character, only arguing 4 bominem, embroils, rather 
than directs us, in the ſearch of truth; has a natural tendency to 
8 promote ſcepticiſm ; and if not this, yet it keeps the diſpute from 
ever coming to an iſſue; which 1 is attended with great public incon= 
veniencies. For though the diſcovery of ſpeeulative truth be of much 
importance to the perfection of man's nature, yet the ſtudious 


lengthening out Hterary debates 1 is pernicious to Society, as Societies 5 


| * Ur, Collins, | \ 
are 
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are generally formed. Therefore, though the good of mankind 
would ſet an honeſt man upon publiſhing what he ſuppoſes to be 
diſcoveries in truth; yet the ſame motive would oblige him to take 
the faireſt, and moſt direct road to their reception. 
But I would not have it thought, by this, that J condernn the 
aſſuming a per fonated character on all occaſions whatſoever. There 
are ſeaſons when it is fair and expedient. When the diſpute is 
about the PRACTICAL application of ſome truth to the good of a 
particular ſociety ; there it is prudent to take up a ſuitable character, 
and to argue ad hominem. For there, the end is a benefit to be gained 5 
for that ſociety; and it is not of ſo great moment on what princi- 
: ples the majority 18 prevailed upon to make the ſociety happy, as it 
is, that it ſhould ſpeedily become ſo. But in the diſcovery of Ak- 


STRACT SPECULATIVE truth, the affair goes quite otherwiſe. The 


: | buſineſs here 18 demonſtration, not per ſuqfi jon, And it 1s of the eſſence 


EY. - of truth, to be made appear and ſhine out only by i its own luſtre. 


A familiar example will ſupport this obſervation, Our great Bri- 


zh philoſopher, writing for religious liberty, combats his intolerant 
5 adverſary, all the way, with his own Principles; well knowing ” 
that, in ſuch a time of prejudices, arguments built on received 


opinions would have greateſt weight, and make quickeſt impreſ- 
ſion on the body of the People, whom it was his buſineſs to gain. 


But the method he employed in defending mere ſpeculative truth 


Was very different. A Prelate of great name, was pleaſed to attack 
his Efay concerning human under landing ; who, though conſum- 


mate in the learning of the Schools, yet happened at that time to | 


apply his principles ſo very aukwardly, as gave our Philoſopher 


the moſt inviting opportunity of turning them againſt him. An 


= Z advantage molt to the taſte of him who contends only for victory: . 


but he contended for truth; and was too wiſe to think of eſtabliſn- 3 


ing it on falſhood; and too honeſt to affect kinn over Er ror 


buy any thing but by its Oppoſite. 


Vou ſee then, Gentlemen, you are not Kiely: to alive by this 
diſtinction; the dif r with you is about ſteculative truth: Your- 
ſelves 
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ſelves take care to give the world repeated information of it, as 
often as you think fit to feign an apprehenſion of the Magiſtrate” 8 


reſentment. N 


But of as little uſe as this method, of the perſonated character, 


is, in itſelf, to the juſt end of controverſy, you generally add a 
double ſhare of diſingenuity in conducting it. Common ſenſe, as 
well as Common honeſty, requires, that he who aſſumes a Per ſonated 


character ſhould fairly ſtick to it, for that turn, at leaſt. But we 


| ſhall be greatly deceived, if we preſume on ſo much condeſcenfion : 
the late famous author of The Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian 
” Religion, took it into his head to perſonate a few, in the 1 interpre- 
tation of ſome propheſies which he would perſuade us are not appli- 
cable to Jeſus. The learned Prelate, who undertook to anſwer nn... 
having ſhewn that thoſe propheſies had no completion under the 
TJewyh diſpenſation, concludes very pertinently, that if they did not. 
belong to Jeſus, they belong to no one. What ſays our impoſtor Jeu 5 
to this? One would be aſtoniſhed at his reply: Suppoſe they do not, 
| ſays he, F am not anſwerable for their completion. What! not as a 
Few? whoſe perſon he aſſumes, and whoſe argument he borrows : 
; which argument is not founded on this, That the characters of | 
completion, according to the Chr: itian ſcheme, do not coincide and 
quadrate ; ; to which, indeed, the above anſwer would be pertinent; 
but on this, that there are complete characters of the completion of 
the propheſies, under the Few i ceconomy ; and therefore, lays the 
Few, you are not to look for thoſe marks under the Chr; lian. The 
only reaſonable way then of replying to this argument, is to deny, 5 
that there are ſuch marks under the Jeuiſo economy; which if 
the Jew cannot prove, his objection, founded on a prior completion, 
is intirely overthrown. Inſtead of this, we are put off with the 


- cold buffoonry of, 1 am ot et io fag a : meaning for dan, * 
Pheſie "" DP 8 


3˙ The third mark of this aa fort, is that nmatorns 
MIXTURE | OF THE | Scr ric AND Docuarisr, which ſo mon- 
ſtrouſly 
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ſtrouſly variegates your misſhapen works. I do not mean by it, thut 
unreaſonable temper of mind, which diſtinguiſhes the whole claſs 
of Free-thinkers ; and ſuffers you, at the ſame time that you affect 
much ſcepticiſm in rejecting Revelation, to dogmatize very poſitively on 
ſome favourite points of civil tradition. The noble author, hab 
Apologiſt, could not forbear to ridicule his party for this foible * 
«) It muſt certainly, ſays he, be ſomething elſe than wncredulity 
which faſhions the taſte and Judgment of many Gentlemen, 
„ whom we hear cenſured as Atheiſts. Who, if they want a true 
* Iſraelitiſh faith, can make amends by a Chineſe or Indian one. — 
« «© Though Chriftian miracles may not ſo well ſatisfy them, they 
dell with the 3 contentment on the F of Moor wm = 


1 4 and Pagan countries." 


This is ill enough; but the Wees 1 ſpeak of, is much 85 


worſe: and that is, when the ſame writer, on different occaſions, 


oo aſſumes the Dogmatift and Sceptic on the ſame queſtion; : and ſo 
= abuſes both Characters, in all the perverſity of ſelf- contradiction. 


For inſtance, how common is it for one of Vour writers, when - 


he brings Pagan antiquity to contradict and diſcredit the Jewiſh, 


=: cry up a Greek hiſtorian as an evidence, to which nothing can-. -- - 
be objected? An imperfect hint from Herodotus, or Diodorus, 


though one lived a thouſand, and the other fifteen hundred years 
after the caſe 1 in queſtion, picked vp from any lying traveller the 
one met with in his rambles, or the other found in his collections, 


5 | ſhall now outweigh the circumſtantial Hiſtory of Mo ofes, Who 
wrote of his own People, and lived ! in the times he wrote of. ä 


nov turn the tables, and apply the teſtimony of theſe Writers, and 
: of others of the beſt credit of the ſame nation, to the confirmation — 


— of the Je iſh ht tory, and then nothing is more uncertain and 
1 fallacious than claſſical Antiquity. All 1 18 darkneſs and confuſion : = 


then. 1 we are ſure to hear of, 


-Quicquid Gracia mendax | 
| Auder in hiſtoria, 


id changer, Wb p 345 edit, 3. 


Then 
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Then Herodotus is a lying traveller, and Dioderus Siculus a taſte· 


leſs collector. 7 
Again, when the choice and ſeparation of the Maelites for God's 


_ peculiar People, is to be brought! in queſtion, and made ridiculous, 


they are repreſented as the vileſt, the moſt profligate, and perverſe 


race of men: then every indiſcreet paſſage of a declamatory Divine 
is raked up with care to make them odious; and even the hard fate 
of the great hiſtorian Fo/ephus pitied, that he had **no better a ſub⸗ 


40 jeck than ſuch an illiterate, barbarous, and ridiculous people *. 


But when the Seripture· aecount of the treatment, which the 


Holy Feſus met with from them, is thought fit to be diſputed ; * 
theſe Jeus are become an humane and wiſe Nation; which never 
interfered with the teachings of ſects, or the propagation of opi- 

nions, but where the public ſafety was thought to be in nter by 
ſeditious doctrines. 


But ſo it is, even with the BiBLE itſelf, and its beſt interpreter, 


© HUMAN REASON. It is generally allowed that the Author of the Die 
7 courſe of Free-thinking, and of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, was one and the ſame perſon. Now it being to this = 
man' 8 pur poſe in the firſt pamphlet, to blaſt the credit of the book 
in general, as a rule of faith, the Bible | is repreſented as a moſt ob- 


ſcure, dark, incomprehenſible collection of multifarious tracts. But 


in his diſcourſe of The Grounds, etc. where + he 1s to obviate the 5 
kreaſon of the difficulty in explaining ancient Propheſies, drawn 
from the genius of the Eaſtern ſtyle, ſentiment, and manners; 
this very book 1 is, on a ſudden, become ſo eaſy, plain, and intelli- 
5 gible, that no one can poſſibly miſtake its meaning. 


Again, the ſame Writer, where, in his Eſſay concerning F 3 1 Uk f 


1 of Reaſon, he thinks fit to diſcredit the doctrine of the ever blefled 
Po FOOT and other myſteries of the Chr, Or _ arias Uu 


* Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, p. 167. | 


4 Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, p. 68, and of the Grounds and 4 Reaſons of the Chriſtian | 
Religion, p. In 82. 


man 


Th 
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man reaſon as omniſcient, and the full meaſure of all things : but 
when the proof of the mmateriality. of the foul, from the qualities 


of MATTER and $SPIRIT, is to be obſtinately oppoſed, the ſcene 
is ſhifted, and we are preſented with a new face of things: then 
Reaſon becomes weak, ſtaggering, and impotent: : then we know 


not but one quality may be another quality ; one mode, another 
mode; Motion may be conſciouſneſs; and Matter ſentient &. 


Theſe, Gentlemen, are the ſeveral ways in which you have 
abuſed the LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, One might defy you, with all 


your good will or invention, to contrive a new one, or to go further 


in the old; You have done your worſt. It is time to think of grow- 
ing better. This 18 the only inference I would draw from your bad 
conduct. For 1 am not one of thoſe who ſay you ſhould be disfran- 
chiſed of the Rights you have fo wantonly and wickedly abuſed. » 
Natural rights were leſs precariouſſy beſtowed : the Civil, indeed, 
are frequently given on the condition of the Receiver 8 good beha- — 5 
viour. And this difference, in the ſecurity of the poſſeſſion, 1 1 
| founded in the plaineſt reaſon. Natural rights are ſo neceſſary to | 
dur Being, that, without them, Life becomes miſerable; ; but the 
Civil only contributing to our eaſier accommodation, in ſome cir- | 
cumſtances of 1 it, may be forfeited without. injury to our common 


Nature. 


In a word then, all that 1 we lbs] 18 your amendment; without 

any ſiniſter aim of calling upon the Magiſtrate to quicken your 0 
pace. Sol leave you, as I dare ſay will He, to yourſelves. = . ; 

let any good man be above meaſure ſcandalized at your faults ; or 


more impatient for your reformation, than mere charity demands. 


I do not know what panic the preſent growth of Infidelity may 
. have thrown ſome of us into: I, for my part, confide ſo much 
in the goodneſs of our Cauſe, that I too. could be tempted to laugh 


in my turn, while I think of an old Kory told us by Herodotus +, 


of 


* 8066 nis Anſwers to Dr. Clarke. 
+ Lib, ii, c. 14. Vid. Plutarch. Symp. 1. iv. Prob, 5. The learned Gale cannot be ra- 
| conciled to this kind of e. He is therefore for having the word” Ys, uled by Ele. 


Von. 1. | ; | rodotat, | 
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of your favourite EGVYPTIANS; of whom you are like to hear a great 
deal in the following work. With this tale I ſhall beg leave to con- 
. clude my long addrefs unto you. 

Ale tells us then, that at what time their Deity, the Nis, re- 
turns into his ancient channel; and the huſbandman hath com- 
mitted the good ſeed to the opening glebe, it was their cuſtom to 
turn in whole droves of SwINE; to range, to trample, root up, 
and deſtroy at pleaſure. And now nothing appeared but defolation, 
while the ravages of the obſcene herd had killed every chearful | 
hope of future plenty. When on the iſſue, it was een, that all 
their perverſity and dirty taſte had effected, was only this; that the 
| SEED took better root, incorporated more kindly with the ſoil, and 
at length. thot vp in a more arent and abundant harveſt. 


1 am, 


Capnrununi ga -- 


rodotns, net to ſignify favine, but cows or Beffers. His authority for this uſe of the word is 
| Heſychius, But Plutarch is a much better for the other ſignification, who in his Symp. 
quoted above, ſpeaking to the queſtion Ilregoy oi 'Joudu7e GAH. Tv d, etc. mentions this. 

very circumſtance of tillage from Herodotus, and underſtands by 8, wine. The truth of 
the matter ſeems to be this, Hehchius found that ds, in ſome obſcure province or other, 

meant a Heier, as arge. amongſt the Tyrrhenians, we are told, meat a 2 . and fo. 

1 12 it down to o inrich his * with an- n unuſual 2 
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po and a | Critic ., af equal eminence, "a concurred, 
4 though they did not ſtart together, to cenſure what wa. 
h en ſaid in this Dedication (as if it had been addrefled m-- 


them) of the uſe and abuſe of Ridicule. The Poet was a follower of 
Lord Shafteſbury's fancies; the Critic a follower of his own. Both 5 
Men of Tasrs, and equally anxious for the well doing of RIDI- 


curk. I have given ſome account of the latter in a note of the 
| Dedication +. The other was too full of the ſubject, and of him - 5 
elf, to be diſpatched with ſo little eee he muſt therefore 5 
undergo an examination apart. Co 

Lrince it is (ſays he) beyond all contradifiion * tha + we gave 4 
a natural ſenſe or feeling of the ridiculous, and ſince ſo good a Reaſon 


may be Af gned to juſt; ify the ſupreme Being for beſtowing it; ONE CAN- 


NoT WITHOUT ASTONISHMENT 7efleft on the conduct of thoſe Men 


” who i imagine it for the ſervice of true Religion to vil and blacken it 


wWITHOUr DISTINCTION, and endeavour to perſuade us, that it is never 


qn_ but in a bad cauſe 7 1. The Reaſon here given, to thaw, that . 


| * See Pleaſures of Imagination, and Elements of Criticiſm, 85 
; 4 Page xvii. | | 
3 Pleaſures of Imagination, p. 105, 106, 


Ridicul- 


-- 
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Ridicule and Buffoonry may be properly employed on ferious and 
even ſacred ſubjects, is admirable : it is becauſe we have a natural 
Senſe or feeling of the ridiculous, and becauſe no ſenſation was given us 
in vai; which would ſerve juſt as well to excuſe Adultery or Inceſt. 
For have we not as natural u ſenſe or feeling of the voluptuous? 
Ves, he will ſay, but this /enfe has its proper object, virtuous love, 
not adulterous or incęſtuous: And does he think, 1 will not ſay the 
ſame of his ſenſe of the ridiculous ? Its proper objects are, not weighty 
and Sacred matters, but the civil cuſtoms and common occurrences 
of life. For he ſtretched a point when he told the Reader, I vili- 
fied and blackened it without diſtinction. The thing I there oppoſed, 
was the abufive way of art and raillery on religious Sub eli. With 
as little regard to Truth did he fay, that I endeavcured to. pert ſuad: | 
the Public, that it is never applied but in a bad cauſe : For, Ilir 
that very place, 1 npologized for an eminent writer who had applied 2 
it in a god one. : 
Nidicule (ſays he) is. not [ics e. git not to obe] concerned with i 
mere ſpeculative Truth and Falſbood. Certainly. And, for that 
very reaſon 1 would exclude it from thoſe Subjects. What need > 
he will fay, for when was it ſo employed? When, does he alk 
4 —W hen his Maſter ridiculed the Subject of Mr. Locke's Ess Av oF 
Human UNDERSTANDING, in the manner there mentioned. When 
the ſame noble perſon ridiculed REeveELATION, in the merry Story 
of the travelling Gentlemen, who put a ' wrong. bias on their * 15 
1 order to believe right “. 5 
He goes on, It is not in abfraf Propuſtions ' on 7 data, but i in T 
Actions and Paſſuns, Good and Evil, Beauty and Deformity, that we 
Ind Materials for it ; and all theſe Terms are relative, implying Ap- 
probation or Blame. The reaſon here given, why, not abfiraft 
Propoſitions, &c. but Actions and Paſſions, &c. are the ſubject of 
ridicule is, becauſe theſe latter are relative Terms implying Approba=. 
5 tion and Blame. But are not the former as much relative Terms, im- 
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plying Aen. and Denial? And does not an abſurd Propoſition as. 
frequently afford materials for Ridicule as an abſurd Action? Let 
the Reader determine by what he finds before him.—T» aſe then, 
(ſays he) whether Ridicule be a Teſt of truth, is, in other wordt, to 
aſk whether that which is ridiculous can be morally true; can be juſt 


and becoming : or whether that which is juſt and becoming can be ridi- 


culous. A queſtion that does not deſerve a ſerious anſwer. However, 


in civility to his Maſter, or rather indeed to his Maſter's Maſters, 
the ancient Spie, Who, we are told * in the Character. iftics, ſaid 
ſomething very hke it, I ſhall give it a ferious anſwer. For how, L 


pray, comes it to paſs, that to aſk, whether ridicule bea tefl of truth, 


is the ſame. thing as 10 aſk whether that which is ridiculous can be 
morally true? As if, whatever thing the teft of Ridicule was applied _ 
to, muſt needs be ridiculous. Might not one aſk, Whether the 


Copel + be a teſt of gold, without incurring any abſurdity in queſtion- 


ing, Whether the matter to which the Copel is applied be ſtandard 
_—_ But he takes a 76% of 1 truth and a detection of error to be one 
and the ſame thing; and that nothing is brought to this 10% —_ 
| what was known beforehand, whether it was frue or falſe. His 
Maſter ſeems much better verſed in the uſe of things þ be Now, © 
: what rule or meaſure (fays he) is there in the world, except in confider- 
ing the real temper of things, to find which are truly ſerious, and 
___awhich ridiculous : ? And how can this be done, unl: fs by app/ying thc Monk | 


eule TO SEE WHETHER IT WILL BEAR? 


But if the Reader be curious to ſee to the bottom of this =. 
| he muſt go a little deeper. Lord Shafteſbury, we find, was willing 


to . as every honeſt man would, Whether thoſe things, 


which had the appearance of ſeriouſneſs and ſanctity, were indeed 
what they appeared. The way of coming to this knowledge had 


been hitherto by the teſt of reaſon. But this was too dull and te- ED 
dious a road for this lively genius. He would 80 a ſhorter and "© 


6 + It was a faying. of a an ancient nt ge, 64 that humour was the only teſt of ridicule,” , 


Vol. I. p. 74. . 
+ Copello, It, in Englih, aſt. 9 CharaQ, A. 12. 


pleaſanter : 


| 
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pleaſanter way to work, and do the buſineſs by ridicule given us, 
as his Diſciple tells us, ro aid the tardy fleps of reaſon, This the 
noble Author would needs apply, to ſee whether the appearances would 
bear the Touch, Now it was this ingenious expedient, to which! 
thought I had cauſe to object. For when he had applied this Touch, x 
and that that, to which it was applied, was found to endure it, 
what reparation could he make to Truth, for thus placing her in a 
ridiculous and idle light, in order only, as he pretended, to judge 
rightly of her? Oh, for that, ſaid his Lordſhip, ſhe has the 
amends in her own hands: Let her railley again ; for why ould 
fair Honeſly be denied the uſe of bis Weapon x? To this ſo wanton 
5 liberty with ſacred Truth, I thought I had many good reaſons to 
oppoſe; and ſo, it ſeems, thought our Poet likewiſe : Or why did 75 
he endeavour to excuſe his Maſter, by putting another ſenſe on the 
1 application of ridicule as a T, eſt, which implies that the Truth or 
5 Fal ſhood of the thing tried, is already known, But the ſhift.is un- 
e lucky; for while it covers his Maſter, it expoſes himſelf. For nor 
F may be alked, what need of ridicule at all, after the Truth is 
Lnoꝛon; ſince the ſole uſe of a teſt, according to bis Maſter, _ - 
” in enabling us to diſcover the true ſtate of eines | 1 . 
But now he comes to the Philoſophy of his Criticiſm on my abs 
furdity, Fon it is moſt evident (ſays he) that as in a metaphyſi cal 
: _ Propoſition offered 70 the Underſtanding for ts aſſent, the faculty of 
1 eaſon examines the terms of the Propej, ition; and finding one Idea, which 
das ſuppoſed equal to another, to be in fait unequal, of cenſequence re- 
| jets the Propoſition as a Jalſbood: So in Objects offered io the Mind 
for os efteem or applan e, the faculty of ridicule feeling an incongruity 
in the claim, urges the Mind 40 reject it with laughter and contempt. 
5 And 1 now, how does this ſublime account, of Reaſon and Ridicule, = 
prove the foregoing Propoſition to be abſurd ? Juſt as much, I ſup- 
| pole, as s the height of St. Paul 8 Proves GRANTHAM Steeple to ſtand | 
awry. 


* Charact. vol. I. p. 128. e 
We However, 
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However, if it cannot prove what precedes, he will try to make 
it /nfer what follows: Mhen THERETORE (ſays he) we obſerve ſuch 
a claim obtruded upon Mankind, and the neonfiflent circumſtances cares 

fully concealed from the eye of the Public, it is our buſineſs, if the matter 
be of importance to Society, io drag out thoſe latent circumſtances, and, 
by fetting them full in view, convince the World how ridiculous the 

Claim is ; and thus a double advantage 16 gained; for wwe both detect 
t be moral Falſhood ſooner than in the way of ſpeculative enquiry, and 

impreſs the minds of Men with a ſtronger ſenſe of the vanity and error 

its Authors. And this, and no more, is meant by the application of of 

Ridicule. > little more, if we may believe his Maſter : who lays, 


it is not only to detect Error, but to try . ruth, that 1 is, in his own 
expreſſion, to ſee whether it will bear. But why all this a-do? for 


now, we ſee, nobody miſtook what was meant by the application W 
 Ridicule, but himſelf. —As to what he ſaid before, that when 
Otyects are offered 10 the Mind for its efteem and applauſe, the faculty of 7 
_ Ridicule, feeling an mcongruity in the Claim, ges the Mind to reject it 
with laughter and contempt ; it is-ſo ex prefled, as if he intended it not 


for the deſcription of the Uſe, but the eſſence of Ridicule. But the - _ 


dealers in this Traſh frequently | urge the Mind to reject many things 
with laughter and coutempt, without feeling any other incongruity, 
than in their own pretenſions to Truth and N And this, 
our Poet ſeems to be no ſtranger 1 3 
Por now he comes to the point. But it is s ſaid the practice is. 
| dangerous, and may be inconſiſtent with the regard we owe to Ofpetts * 
real dignity and excellence. I anſwer, the pradtice, FAIRLY Ma- 
NAGED, can never be dangerous. Who ever thought any thing 
FAIRLY MANAGED to be dangerous ? ? The danger i is in the abuſe or 
unfair management. The uſe of Stilleto's and Poiſons, FAIRLY 
| MANAGED, can never be dangerous. And yet this has not hindered 


all wiſe States, whenever they have found a violent propenfity 3 8 


handling of theſe things, to forbid their promiſcuous uſe, under the 
ſevereſt penalties, to prevent abuſe and unfair management. = | 


However, 15 
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However, he allows at length, that Men may be diſhoneſt in FY 
truding circumſtances joreign to the Object ; ; and we may be inadvertent 
ſh,allowing thoſe circumſtances to impoſe upon us; but——but what? 
| Why the SENSE OF RIDICULE ALWAYS JUDGES RIGHT. And, he 
had told us before, that this is a natural ſenſe, and beſtowed upon us 
by the ſupreme Being to aid our tardy ſteps in purſuit of Reaſon. : 
Why, as he ſays, who can withſtand this ? Nothing can be clearer ! 
Writers may be diſhoneſt ; Readers may be miſled ; and, the Pub- 
lic judge wrong, But what then, the ſenſe of Ridicule always judges 
right. And while we can ſupport our Platonic Republic of Ideas, 
it ſignifies little what becomes of the People, the Faces Romuli. 
| And fo again 1t 15 in the uſe of Poiſons : Mer may be diſhoneſt in 90 
5 truding them; and we inadvertent enough to be impſed upon. Bur 
what then? The Virtue of Poiſon always does its kind. I- * 
natural power, and beſtowed pon it by the ſupreme Being, 70 aid our 
 fardy ſteps in purſuit of Vermia.—In truth, one would imagine, by 
this extraordinary argument, that the queſtion was not of tbe injury 
— o. W by the abuſe. of b Ridicule, | but 10 the __ zo | Radicule 
TA 
But let 1 us | hear him out: 7 he Seeds of Arie is (it will — 
. be faid) as truly a ridiculous character as ever was drawn. True; 
but it is not the character of Socrates, the divine Moral. ift, and Father 
of ancient 7 dom. Indeed But then, if, like the true Sofia, in 
the other Comedy, he muſt bear the blows of his fictitious Brother, 
what reparation is there to injured Virtue, to tell vs, that he did 8 
not deſerve them? : 
25 Again, bat then! 2 Did the ridicule of the Poet FO the Phi. | 
795 pher from detecting and d; /iſelaiming thoſe foreign circumſlances which 
bie had falſely introduced into bis character, and thus rendering the Sa- 
tit doubly ridiculous in bis turn? See here again ! ! all his concern, | 
we find, is, left good Raillery ſhould be beat at its own weapons. 
No, indeed, I cannot ſee how it could poſlibly hinder the Pbiloſo- 
or N . and di N But this it did, which ſurely 


deſerves 
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deſerves a little conſideration, it hindered the People 3 Rab what 
be had detected and diſclaimed——A mighty conſolation, truly, to 
the illuſtrious Sufferer, that he a. n the Fool's Coat they had put 25 
upon him! 
But what is the Sacrifice of a Sock ATES now and then to ſome to 
us the free uſe of that ineſtimable bleſſing, BurroovRY So thinks 
our Poet; when all the Anſwer he gives to ſo natural, ſo compaſſio- 
nate an objection as this, —it nevertheleſs had an ill influence on the 
ä the People, —is telling us a ſtory of the Atheiſt Spinozu; 
while the godlike Socrates is left deſerted, in the hands of his Judges; 5 
EE whither Rrbicurk, this noble guide of Truth, had ſafely brought To 
him. 5 8 
But let us bebt OY cooling anſwer which the reſpeclable 857 
noa is employed to illuſtrate— And ſo (ſays he) has the reaſoning 
Spinoza made many Atheiſts ; be has founded i it indeed on Suppoſitions 
[ utterly falſe ; but allow him theſe, and his Concluſions are unavoidably 
true. And if we muſt reject the uſe of 1 Ridicule becauſe, by the impoſi 
e tion of fa Ie circumſtances,” things may be made to ſeem ridiculous, which 
are not fo in themſelves, Why we ought not in the ſame manner to fo 
jet the uſe of Reaſon, becauſe, by proceeding on falſe Principles, con- 
 elufions will appear true which are impoſſible in Nature, let the vehe- | 
| ment and obſtinate D Declaimers againſt Ridicule determine. 1 8 1 
Nay, we dare truſt it with any one; whoſe common ſenſe is ; not 5 
. all run to Taſte. What! becauſe RxAsod, the guide of Life, 
the ſupport of Religion, the inveſtigator of Tr uth, muſt be 
ſtill uſed though it be continually ſubject to abuſe; therefore 
RivicvLE, the paultry buffoon Mimic of Reason, muſt have the 
'. "ame indulgence ! f becauſe a Kino muſt be intruſted with Govern- 
ment, though he may miſuſe his power; therefore the King's Foo, 
ſhall be ſuffered to play the Madman ! But upon what footing 
fſtandeth this extraordinary Claim? Why, we have a natural yo 
of the Ridiculous ;, and the Ridiculous has a natural feeling of the In- 
congruous; and then——who can forbear LAuGHiNG ? If to this, 
vou add 7. afte, Buh. Denen, Moral-ſenſe, Moral-rettitude, 
Vol. J. G — — 


70 
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Moral. ſalſbod; you have tlien, I think, the whole Theory of the 
R1ipicuLovs. But who would have imagined, that while he was 
defending Ridicule from the charge of Anusk, he ſhould be adding- 
freſh exceptions to his own Plea ? Not indeed, that the comment 
_ diſgraced the Text; or that there was much Incongruity in pleadin; g 
for a fault he was juſt then committing. But ſo it is, that, where 
he is poetically marſhalling the follies of human Life, he places the 
whole body of the Chriſtian Clergy in the foremoſt rank. Amongſt 


ſuch, who, he tells us, aſſume — — May or tee efron Wes 1 
| evidently does not "ng" to them . 


1 Gen. of graver Mien, behold; ed "9 
With holy Enſigns, how ſublime they move, a 
And, bending oft their ſanclimonious Eyes, 3 

_ 4i Take bamige ofthe ON True, 

” AMBATATORL OF EFT Fe: gh 


15 OE let it 89 1 What it is; A poor 1 of bis Maſter's t, 7 
. and ſpoil d too in the telling. The 9 of the Ridicule will al 
fcientiy atone e for the abuſe of i. 5 
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PREFACE 


( An. 


111 | 


"HE following ſheets avid the 65 volume of a work, de- 

; ſigned to prove the Divine ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH RELI- 
DG,” As the author was neither indebted, nor engaged to the 
Public, he hath done his Readers no injury in not giving them 


more; and had they not had this, neither he nor they, perhaps, 
had eſteemed themſelves loſers. For writing for no Party, ä 
| likely he will pleaſe none; and begging no Protection, it is more 
likely he will find none: and he muſt have more of the confidence 


of a modern Writer than falls to his ſhare, to think of making 
much way with the feeble effort of his own reaſon. 5 


Writers, indeed, have been oft betrayed into ſtrange abſurd e con- . 


eluſions, from J can't tell what obſolete claim, which LETTERS 
5 have to the patronage of the GrEaT : a relation, if indeed there 


- ever were any, long ſince worn out and forgotten; the Great now 3s 


ſeeming reaſonably well convinced, that it had never any better 
5 foundation than the rhetorical importunity of Beggars. 
But however this claim of Patronage may be underſtood, there 
is another of a more important nature; which is the Patronage . 
RELIGION. The Author begs leave to affure Thoſe who have no 
time to ſpare from their attention on the Public, that the Protection 
Ce] 2 of 
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of Religion is indiſpenſably neceſſary to all Governments ; and * 
his warrant he offers them the following volume; which endea- 
vours to ſhew the neceſlity..of .REL1G10N in general, and of the 
doctrine of a FUTURE STATE in particular, to civil Society, from 
the nature of things and the univerſal conſent of Mankind. The 
Proving this, I make no queſtion, many Politicians will eſteem 
ſufficient : But thoſe who are ſolicitous to have Religion TRUE as 


well as USEFUL, the author will endeavour to o ſatisfy 1 in the follow- 
wy volumes. e 
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DIVINE LEGATION 
e 
e 

DEMONSTRATED. 


_ a 7 9 


e 


6 HOT. E 


H E ere in n af. l Religion, diſtinguiſh 
: their arguments into two ſorts: the one they call the 


- INTERNAL, and the other the EXTERNAL Evidence. Of theſe, 
the firſt is, in its nature, more ſimple and perfect; and even capa - 
1 of demonſtration: while the other, made up of very diſſimilar 


materials, and borrowing aid from without, muſt needs have ſome 
parts of unequal ſtrength with the reſt; and, conſequently, lie open 


= to the attacks of a willing adverſary. Beſides, the internal evidence 
- by its nature, perpetuated ; and ſo fitted for all ages and occa- 


ſions: while the external, by length of time, weakens and decays. : 
For the nature and genius of the religion defended affording the 


. proofs of the firſt kind, theſe materials of defence are inſeparable 


from its exiſtence; and ſo throughout all ages the ſame. But Time 


46 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book l. 
may, and doth, efface memorials independent of that exiſtence ; out 
of which the external evidence is compoſed : which evidence muſt 
therefore become more and more imperfect, without being affected 
by that whimſical and partial calculation, to which a certain Scotch- 
man would ſubject it +. Nay, of ſuch uſe is the internal evidence, 
that, even the very beſt of the external cannot ſupport itſelf with- 
out it: for when (for inſtance) the ſupernatural facts done by the 
founders of our holy faith, are unqueſtionably verified by human 
_ teſtimony, the evidence of their divinity will not follow till the 
nature of that doctrine be examined, for whoſe eſtabliſhment they 
were performed. Indeed, in the inſtance here given, they muſt be 
inforced in conjunction before any concluſion can be drawn for the 
truth of the Revelation in queſtion. But were there no other bene- 
fit ariſing from the cultivation of the internal evidence than the 
gaining, by it, a more perfect knowledge of God's word; this, ſure, 
would be enough to engage us in a vigorous proſecution of i it, That 
this 1 is one of its fruits 1 need not tell ſuch as are acquainted with 
its nature. And it is not without occaſion I take notice of this ad- 
vantage: : for who, in this long controverſy between us and the 
Deiſts, hath not applied to certain advocates of Revelation, what 4 
was formerly faid of Arnobius and Lactantius, that they undertook the 


i 1 Chr; jay * they underfiood 1 1 A: A misfortune e which 
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* Craig, Theologiz Chriſt. Principia e 1 1 ata. Cn 
+ This gradual weakening of the external evidence hath in fact actually happened i 
and was occaſioned by the loſs of ſeveral ancient teſtimonies, both Pagan and Chriſtian, 4 
5 for the truth of Revelation; which learned men, on ſeveral occaſions, have frequently T 
lamented, This! is the onhy way, 1 ſuppoſe, the external evidence can weaken.— As it 1 5 
of the nature of true Religion to ſuffer by time, ſo it is of the nature of the fal/e to gain . 
by it. L' Antiquité convient à la Religion (ſays the learned Prefident de Montefquieu), 5 
0 parce que ſouvent nous croyons plus les choſes à meſure qu'elles ſont plus reculees ; 
46 car naus n'avons pas dans la tete des idees acceſſoires tirẽes de ces temps-la, qui puiſ- © 
4 ſent les contradire.“ L Epprit des Loix, lib. Xvi. c. 2. For whatever Religion, thus 
| eircumſtanced, the Writer had then in his thoughts, he muſt needs ſuppoſe it to be a 
falſe one; it being nonſenſe to ſuppoſe the true hows ever be attended with uy. external 
evidence which argued it of llengod, WE | | 
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probably, 
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probably, the more careful ſtudy of the internal evidence would 
have prevented; becauſe no one, well verſed in that, could have 
continued ignorant of ſo important a principle, as that THE Doc- 
"TRINE OF REDEMPTION Is OF THE VERY ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANI=- 
TY. Notwithſtanding theſe ſuperior advantages, it hath ſo hap- 
pened, that the internal evidence hath been hitherto uſed as an in- 
troduction only to the external : and while by the /atter, men have 
proved our Religion actually divine, they have gone no further 
with the former, than to ſhew it worthy indeed of ſuch original. | 
What may have occaſioned this neglect, is not ſo eaſy to ſay. 


Perhaps it was becauſe Writers have, in general, imagined that the 
difficulties of proſecuting the interna! method to effect, are not fo 
aeeuaſily ſurmounted as thoſe which attend the other; as ſuppoſing 
that the Writer on the external evidence hath only need of the 


ulual proviſion of church-hiſtory, common diligence, and judge 


ment, to become maſter of his ſubject; while the reaſoner on the 


internal proof, muſt, beſides theſe, have a thorough knowledge = 


human Nature, civil Policy, the univerſal hiſtory of Mankind, an 
exact idea of the Mojaic and Chriſtian Diſpenſations cleared from 
the froth and grounds of ſchool- ſubtilties, and church- ſyſtems; = 


and, above all, ſhould be bleſſed with a certain ſagacity, to inveſti- 


gate the relations of human actions, through all the combinations 


of natural, civil, and moral complexities, | What may ſuggeſt this 


' concluſion 1 is, their reflecting, that, in the external ev idence, each 
: circumſtance, that makes for the truth of revealed Religion, i 1s ſeen 
to do ſo, as ſoon as known: ſo that the chief labour, here, is to 
| ſearch and pick out ſuch, and to place them in their proper light 
1 and ſituation; but that, in proſecuting the internal evidence, the 
caſe is widely different : a circumſtance. in the frame and compo- 
ſition of this Religion, which perhaps, ſome time or other, may be 
diſcovered to be a Demonſtration of its divinity, ſhall be fo far from 
being generally thought aſſiſtant in its proof, that it thall be eſteem- 


cd, by moſt, a prejudice againſt it: of which, I ſuppoſe, the ſub · 


5 of the . diſcourſe will afford a remarkable 25 55 Rs 


And 8 
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And no wonder, that a Religion of divine original, conſtituted to 
ſerve many admirable ends of Providence, ſhould be full of ſuch 
complicated myſteries, as filled the learned Apoſtle with aſtoniſh- 
ment. On the other hand, this Religion being for the uſe of 


man, we need not deſpair, when we have attained a proper know- 


ledge of man's nature, and the dependencies thereon, of making 


{111 growing — on the internal N of the n of 


its original. 


Now, though all this may be true; and that, conſequently; ik. 


would appear a childiſh arrogance in an ordinary writer, after having e 
| ſeen the difficulties attending this method, to hope to overcome 
them, by the qualities here ſaid to be required yet no modeſt. 
ſearcher after truth need be diſcouraged. For there are, in revealed 
Religion, beſides thoſe interior marks of truth, above deſcribed, _ 
which require the delicate operation of a great Genius and Maſter= 
workman to bring out and poliſh, others alſo, no leſs illuſtrious, 
but more univocal marks of truth, which God hath been pleaſed to 
impreſs upon his Diſpenſations ; 3 which require no great qualities 
but humility, and love of truth, in him, who would from thence „ 
attempt to vindicate the ways of God to man. f 


The Subject of this Diſcourſe is one of thoſe Hafirious: PEO EY . 


from which, the diſcoverer claims no merit from any long, learned, 
or laborious ſearch. It is honour enough for him that he is the firſt 

who brings it out to obſervation ; ; if he be indeed the firſt. For the 

pa demonſtration 1 is ſo ſtrong and beautiful, and, at the ſame time, ap- 8 
pears to be fo eaſy and ſimple, that one cannot tell whether the 


pleaſure of the ovary, + or the wonder that it! is now to make, * 5 
the greater. 


The Medium, I ang, 4 is the Owiflcn of tb Asche 66 6 


| Krave ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, in the laws and religion 5 
Moſes delivered to the ewiſb people. By this, I pretend to carry 


the internal evidence much further than uſual; even to the height 
of which it is e moral demonſtration. 
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Why I cliuſe to begin- with the defence of Moſes, 1s from ob- 
ſerving a notion to have ſpread very much of late, even amongſt 
many who would be thought Chriſtians, that the truth of Chriſtia- 
nity is independent of the jeu Diſpenſation : a notion, which 
Was, till now, peculiar to the Socinians ; who go lo far as to main- 


tain , that the knowledge of the Old Teflament is not abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for Chriſtians: and, thoſe who profeſs to think more ſoberly, 


are generally gone into an opinion that the truth of the Jewiſh Re- 


ligion is impoſlible to be proved but upon the truth of the Chri/- 


tian. As to the firſt ſort of people, if they really imagine Chriſ- 
tianity hath no dependence on Judaiſm, they deſerve our compat- 
ſion, as being plainly 1 ignorant of the very elements of the Reli- 
gion they profeſs; however ſuitable the opinion may be to a modern 
WE faſhionable notion, not borrowed from, but the ſame with, the - 
N cinian, that Chriſtianity i is only the republication of the religion of Na- 
ture. As for the more ſober, it is reaſonable to think, that they 
fell into the miſtake from a view of difficulties, in the jewiſh Dit- 
9 penſation, which they judged too ſtubborn to be removed. I may 
LES pretend then to their thanks, if I ſucceed, by coming ſo ſeaſona- : 
ET bly to their relief; and freeing their reaſonings from a vicious 


circle, which would firſt prove the chriſtian by the Jroiſh; ; and 


then the jeuiſb, by the chriſtian Religion. 


2 Why I chuſe this medium, namely, the om? offo Un 1175 a PBs 1 5 
In the jewiſh Diſpenſation, to prove its divine original, is, Firſt, er 
the ſake of the DetrsrTs : being enabled hereby to ſhew them, . 
I. That this very circumſtance of Omiſſion, which they pretend = 
2 be ſuch an imperfection, as makes the Diſpenſation unworthy the 
885 Author to whom we aſcribe it, is, in truth, a Demonſtration that 
God only could give It. 2; F hat thoſe ſeveral important paſſages 
of Scripture, which thay on ge with obſcurity, injuſtice, and con- 
tradition, are, indeed, full of light, equity, and concord. 3. That 
their High notions of the antiquity of the Religion and Learning . 


. *  Cuper, adverl, Track. Theol. Polit. lb, 


Von. 1 _ — 7 1 
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of the Ægyptians, which they inceſſantly produce, as their palmary 
argument, to confront and overturn the hiltory of Mofes, do, in ai 
invincible manner, confirm and ſupport it. 


Secondly, For the fake of the Jews ; who will, at the ſame 


time, be ſhewn, that the nature of the THEOCR AC here delivered, 


and the oM1ss10N of the doctrine of a future ſtate in that Diſpenſa- 
tion, evidently obliges them to look for a more perfect revelation of 


_ God's Will. 


Thirdly, For the ſake of the Socixiaus; Who wall find, that 


| Chriſtianity agrees neither with itſelf, nor with Fudaiſm ; neither 
with the Diſpenſations of God, nor the declared purpoſe of his 
| Son's Miſſion, on their principle, of 1 its being only a republication 
of the religion of Nature. Tl 
In this Demonſtration, therefore, a we ſuppoſe very ittle 
N ſhort of mathematical certainty, and to which nothing but a mere 
phyſical poſſibility of the contrary can be oppoſed, we demand 
only this ſingle Pgſiulatum, that hath all the clearneſs of ſelf. evi- 


: dence ; "Oey" 


50 That a {kilful Lawgiver, eſtabliſhing a Religion, and civil Po- 


« licy, acts with certain views, and for certain ends; and not 


— * capriciouſly, or without pale or defign.” 


This being granted, we | oil our Demonſtration on theſe three 5 


very clear and * propolitions:, 15 


1. „ TuAr 10  INCULCATE THE DOCTRINE or A FUTURE STATE or 
„ REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 18 NECESSARY | 10 THE E WELL | 


0 BEING or CIVIL. SOCIETY. 


5 « © THAT ALL. MANKIND, ESPECIALLY. THE MosT WISE AND 
— . LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN 
6 BELIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF 


66 SUCH USE TO CIVIL SOCIETY, 


. THAT 
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3. ® THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND 
© PUNISHMENTS IS NOT TO BE FOUND _ NOR DID MAKE 
« PART OF, THE MOSIAC DISPENSATION.“ 


Propoſitions 10 clear and . that, one would think, we mige 


directly proceed to our Concluſion, 


THAT THEREFORE | THE LAW OF. Moses IS OF DIVINE ORIGINAL, 
Which, one or both - of the two following SYLLOGISMS | will 


e vince. 


1. w W Religion and Society bee no kuture tate for their 


ſupport, mult be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. 


The Few! if Religion and Society, had no future ſtate for their 5 


ſupport: 


Therefore, the Jew ih Relivion and Society were ſupport 0 ps 


an 1 extraordinary Providence. 


And again, 


il. The ancient Lawgivers univerſally believed that ſack 4 Rell. 
Sion could be ſupported only by an extraordinary Providence. 


Mosxs, an ancient Lawgiver, verſed in all the wiſdom of Epps, 
purpoſely inſtituted ſuch a Religion. 


Therefore, Moſes believed his Religion | was ſopported by: an ex · 


traordinary Providence. 


But ſo capricious are men' 8 s paſſions, 1 now "Gr PARADOX, —_ 
now for SYSTEM, that theſe, with all their evidence, have need of 
"2 very particular defence; Libertines and Un believers denying the 
MAJOR propoſitions of both theſe Syllogi/ms ; and many Bigots 
amongſt Believers, the MINOR of the firſt. Theſe paſſions, how= _ 
ever different with regard to the objects that excite them, and to the 


ſubjects in which they are found, have this! in common, that they 
never riſe but on the ruins of Reaſon, The buſineſs of the Reli- 


. being to eſtabliſh, if his ee be too much nar- 
Ha ro ed, | 
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rowed, he contracts himſelf into Syſem: and that of the Infidel, to 


overturn ; if his Will be depraved, he, as naturally, runs out into 


Paradoxes. Slaviſh, or licentious thinking, the two extremes of 


free enquiry, ſhuts them up from all inſtruQive views, or makes 


them fly out beyond all reaſonable limits. And as extremes fall 


eaſily into one another, we ſometimes fee the oppoſite writers 


change hands: the Infidel, to ſhew ſomething like coherence 
in his paradoxes, repreſents them as the ſeveral parts of a a MHem; and 
the Religioniſt, to give a reliſh to his hen, powders it with pa- 
radoxes: in which arts, two late Hibernians *, the heroes of their 15 


ſeveral parties, were very notably practiſed and diſtinguiſhed. 


It was not long then before 1 found, that the diſcovery of fs 


important truth would ingage me in a full dilucidation of the Pre. 
miſſes of the two Syllogiſins: the Major of both requiring a ſevere 
ſearch into the civil Policy, Religion, and Philoſophy of ancient 
times; and the Minor, a detailed account of the nature and ge- 8 
nius of the jewiſh Diſpenſation. The preſent volume 1 15 deſtined * 
the firſt Part of this labour; and the following, to the ſecond. 
Where, in removing the objections which lie in our way, on both Wh 
ſides, we ſhall be obliged to ſtretch the inquiry high and wide. 
But this, always, with an eye to the direction of our great maſter 
of reaſon +, 70 endeavour, throughout the body of this di ;ſcourſe, that 


every former part may give ſtrength unto a that Sole,” and eve 7 
latter bring fome 1 unto all bl f 


8 5 0 r., , 


\HE fc 8 THAT 'To INCULCATE THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NE- 


: CESSARY To THE WELL BEING OF. CIVIL ' SOCIETY, 1 thall endea- 


* see the 1 called Nazarenus—An Epiftolary pet concerning the Immor- 


tality of the Soul. Diſſertationes . & c. 


+ Hooker. | 0D, 
vour © 
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vour to prove, from the nature of man, and the genius of civil 
ſociety. _ 

The general ippetſte of ſelf. preſervation being moſt indiſpenſable 
to every animal, nature hath made it the ſtrongeſt of all. And 


though, in the rational, this faculty alone might be ſuppoſed ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer the end, for which that appetite is beſtowed on the 
others, yet, the better to ſecure that end, nature hath given man, 


likewiſe, a very conſiderable ſhare of the ſame inſtinct, with which 


the hath endowed brutes ſo admirably to provide for their preſerva- 8 
don Now whether it was ſome plaſtic Nature that was here in 
fault, which Bacon ſays, knows not how to keep a mean *, or, that 
it was all owing to the perverſe uſe of human liberty, certain it 15, _ 
1 that, borne away with the luſt of gratifying this appetite, man, in 
a ſtate of nature, ſoon ran into very violent exceſſes; and never 
thought he had ſufficiently provided for his own being, till he had 
deprived his fellows of the free enjoyment of theirs. Hence, all 1 
thoſe evils of mutual violence, rapine, and laughter, which, in a 
ſtate of nature, where all are equal, muſt needs be abundant. "Be- 
cauſe, though man, in this ſtate, was not without a law, which 
exacted puniſhment on evil doers, yet, the adminiſtration of that 
law not being in common hands, but either in the perſon offended, 
Who being a party would be apt to inforce the puniſhment to ex- 
c ceſs; ; or elſe in the hands of every one, as the offence was againſt 
all, and affected the good of each not immediately or directly, would _ 
be executed remiſſſy. And very often, here both theſe executors = 
of the law of nature were diſpoſed, the one to be impartial, and the 
\ other not remiſs in the adminiſtration of juſtice, they would yet 
want ſufficient power to enforce it. Which together would io. 
- much inflame the evils above mentioned, that they would ſoon be- 
come as general, and as intolerable, as the Hobbeiſt repreſents them 
in that ſtate to be, were it not for the reſtraining principle of 5 
| a which kept r men from running into the contuſion neceſe 


* Modum tenere neſcia eſt, Nen. Scient. 
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ſarily conſequent on the principle of inordinate alt lors But yet 


Religion could not operate with ſufficient efficacy, for want, as we 


obſerved before, of a common Arbiter, who had impartiality fairly 


to apply the rule of right, and power to enforce its operations. 


So that theſe two PRINCIPLES were in endleſs jar; in which, Juſ- 


rice generally came by the worſt, It was therefore found neceſſary 


to call in the cIvII MAGISTRATE as the Ally of Religion, to turn 
che balance. Ze N 5 901 


Jura inventa metu injuft , „ fateare neceſſe 9% 
4 empora fi fa Naſpue velis evolvere mundi. 


Thus was Society invented for a remedy againſt injuſtice ; and g 


a Magi rate, by mutual conſent, appointed, to give a ſanction 
s to that common meaſure, to which, reaſon teaches us, that 


creatures of the ſame rank and ſpecies, promiſcuouſſy born to 
1 « the ſame advantages of nature and to the uſe of the ſame fa- 


on «* culties, have all an equal right *. 1 Where it is to be obſerved, . 
that though ſociety provides for all thoſe conveniences and accom- 5 
madations of a more elegant lite, which man muſt have been con- 


tent to have lived without, in a ſtate of nature; yet it is more than 


probable. that theſe were never thought of when Society was firſt 


eſtabliſhed ; but that they were the mutual violences and injuſtices, 
at length become intolerable, which ſet men upon contriving this 
. generous remedy : : Becauſe Evil felt hath "YE much ſtronger influence 
on the mind than Good imagined; and the means of removing the 
one is much eaſier diſcovered, than the way to procure the other. 


5 And this, by the wiſe e of the Creator; the avoiding pain 5 


* "Locke. 5 


+ Though the cabin: Hooker thinks thoſe PT CPE © were vrincipally intended, | 


when man firſt entered i into ſociety : this avas the cauſe, ſays he, of mens uniting thenfelves - 
41. firſt into politique ſocieties. Eccl. Pol. Li, Fro. pag. 25.1, 1. His maſter Ariſtotle, : 
though extremely conciſe, ſeems to hint, that this was but the ſecondary end of civil ſo- 
N and that That was the firſt, which we make to be ſo. His words are: ywopirn iy - 


A al 5 bf hun b Sc UI 78 . Pol. lb. i. 123 2. * 396. B. Dam. II. Paris, 1639. fol. 


being | 
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being neceſſary to our nature; not fo, the procuring pleaſure. Be- 
ſides, the idea of thoſe unexperienced conveniencies would be, at 
| beſt, very obſcure : and how unable men would be, before trial, to 
judge that Society would beſtow them, we may gueſs by obſerving, 
how little, even now, the generality of men, who enjoy theſe 
bleflings, know or reflect that they are owing to ſociety, or how it 
procures them; becauſe it doth it neither immediately nor directly. 
But they would have a very. lively ſenſe of evils felt ; and could ſee 
that Society was the remedy, becauſe the very definition of the 
word would teach them how it becomes ſo. Vet becauſe civil S. 
cieiy ſo greatly improves human life, this improvement may be 
called, and not unaptly, the ſecondary end of that Convention. 
Thus, as Ariſtotle accurately obſerves in the words below, that 
which was at firſt conſtituted for the ſake of feng oh is carried on 
for the ſake of happy living. 


"This is further ſeen from fact. For we Bad tho ge bas 


tions *, which happen to live peaceably out of ſociety, have never 
once entertained a thought of coming into it, though they perceive ns 


4 the advantages of that improved condition, in their civilized 0 
we round about them. 


Civil Society thus eſtabliſhed, from this time, as the poet ſings, g 


Re 450 gere bello 
 Oppida caperunt munire, S ponere leges, ; 


Ne quis fur Het, neu Fs 1 gras adulter. 


But as before bare RELIGION was no preſervative againſt moral 


| diſorders : fo now, SOCIETY alone, would be equally unable to pre- 


vent them. f 


25 1. 1. For firſt, its laws can hs no | Further efficacy than to 1 
ſtrain. men from open tranſgreſſion ; ; while what | 15 done amiſs in 


* See & V. iv. 2. where bs wwe how it wirbt OLI that men, in a ſtate of 
nature, might live together in peace: though y we have there — the reaſons why they 
very anal do. l 
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oivate; though equally tending to the public hurt, eſcapes their 


animadverſion ; and man, ſince his entering into Society, would 


have greatly improved his practice in this ſecret way of miſchict, 


For now an effectual ſecurity being provided againſt open violence, 


and the inordinate principle of ſelf- Iove being ſtill the ſame, ſecret 
craft was the art to be improved ; and the guards of Society invit- 
ing men to a careleſs ſecurity, what advantages this would afford 
to thoſe hidden miſchiets which civil laws could not — 18 s eaſy : 
to conceive. 


. 2. Bat, ſecond ly, the FAY RD of civil Laws cannot, in all caſes, 


: be extended even thus far, namely, to reſtrain open tranſgreſſion. 
It cannot then, when the ſevere prohibition of one irregularity 
| threatens the bringing on a greater: and this will always be the 
"one when the irregularity 1 is owing to the violence of the ſenſual _ 
appetites. | Hence it hath come to paſs, that no great and opulent 5 
Community could ever puniſh fornication, in ſuch a fort as its = 
influence on Society was con feſſed to deſerve : becauſe 1 it was always 1 
found, that a ſevere reſtraint of this, opened the way to more : fla- g 
gitious luſts. . ö 


* The very attention of ol Laws to thei principal object o- 


caſions a further inefficacy in their operations. To underſtand this 


we muſt conſider, that the care of the State is for the wHOLE, un- 


der which individuals are conſidered but in the ſecond place, as ac- 
ceſſaries only to that whole ; the conſequence of which is, that, 
for the ſake of the Aggregate, individuals are ſometimes left neg- 
lected; which happens when general, rather than particular views 
ingroſs the public attention. Now the care of Relrgion 1 is for PAR- 
rico Ans; and a Whole bas but the ſecond place in its concern. 
But this is only touched upon to ſhew, i in Ping the natural re- 
5 medy far the defects here explained. | 


4. But this was not all, there was a <p INE in koman | 


Laws: the Legiſlature, in enquiring into the mutual duties of 
Citizens, ariſing from their equality of condition, found thoſe duties 
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to be of a ak; the firſt, they Wels the duties of pER-+ 
FECT OBLIGATION ; becauſe civil Laws could readily, and com- 
modiouſly, and were, of neceflity, required to enforce their obſer- 
vance. The other they called the duties of IMPERFECT OBLIGA- 
TION; not, that morality does not as ſtrongly exact them, but be- 
cauſe, civil Laws could not conveniently take notice of them; and, 
that they were ſuppoſed not ſo immediately and vitally to affe& 
the being of Society. Of this latter kind are gratitude, hoſpitality, 
charity, &c. Concerning ſuch, civil Laws, for theſe reaſons, are 
generally filent. And yet, though it may be true, that theſe du- 
ties, which human Laws thus overlook, may not ſo directly affect 

Society, it is very certain, that their violation brings on as fatal, 

8 though not ſo ſwift deſtruction, as that of the duties of perfect 00li- 
gation. A very competent judge, and who alſo ſpeaks the ſenti- 
ment of Antiquity | in this matter, hath not ſcrupled to ſay: Ut 

ſcias per ſe expetendam eſſe grali animi adfectionem, per ſe fu - 

*. gienda res eſt ingratum eſſe: quoniam nihil æque concordiam hu- 
* mani-generis diſſociat ac diſtrahit quam hoc vitium x.“ 

F. But ſtill further, beſides tlieſe duties both of perſeci and inper. 

1 obligation, for the encouraging and enforcing of which civil 

Society was invented; Society itſelf begot and produced a new ſet 

of duties, which are, to ſpeak in the mode of the Legiſlature, of _ 

imperfect obligation: the firſt and principal of which is that anti- 
quated forgotten virtue called the LOVE OF OUR „ 
6. But /aftly, Society not only introduced a new ſet of FW 
tos likewiſe increaſed and inflamed, to an infinite degree, thoſe i in- 
ordinate appetites, for whoſe correction it was invented and intro- 
duced: like ſome kind of powerful medicines, which, at the very 
time they are working a cure, heighten the malignity of the diſ- 
eaſe. For our wants increaſe, 1 un proportion as the arts of life ad- 
vance. But i in proportion to our wants, ſo 1 13 our uneaſineſs to 

our uneaſineſs, ſo our endeavours to remove it to our endeavours, 5 

ſo the weakneſs of buman refiraint.. Hence it is evident, that in 


„er dea de Benef, lib, iv, cap, 18, 


Vol: I. ; Eo Tra | 7 
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a STATE OF NATURE, where little is conſulted but the ſupport of 
our being, our wants muſt be few, and our appetites, in propor- 
tion, weak; and that in civiL SOCIETY, where the arts of life 
are cultivated, our wants muſt be many, and our apes; in 
e een ſtrong. | 
II. Thus far concerning the imperfection of civil Society, with 
regard to the adminiſtration of that power which it hath, namely 
of puniſbing Tranſgreſſors. We ſhall next conſider its much greater 
imperfection with regard to that power Which! it wanteth; namely 
| of rewarding the Obedient. e 
The two great fanctions of all Law and Golnmiend are REWARD 
and PUNISHMENT. Theſe are generally called the two hinges, . 
vhich all kinds of Government turn. And ſo far is certain, and 
apparent to the common ſenſe of mankind, that whatever laws. 
are not enforced by both theſe ſanctions, will never be obſerved 
in any degree ſufficient to carry on the ends of civil Society. . 
Vet, I ſhall now ſhew, from the original conſtitution and nature 
7 of this Society, that it neither had, nor r could enforce, the SANC= | 
3 OF REWARD. e . 
But, to avoid miſtakes, 1 deſir re it may be Weh FEY by re- 
ward, muſt needs here be meant, ſuch. as is conferred « on every one 
for obeying the laws of his country ; not ſuch as is beſtowed on par- 
ticulars, for any eminent ſervice: as by puniſhment we underſtand | | 
that which is inflifted on every one for tranſgreſſing the laws; not that 
| which is impoſed on particulars, for mae to do all the anker 
3 e in their power. i": WO 
| 1 make no doubt but this will be called a W ating vlog 
more common in the mouths of politicians*, than that the ſanctions 
| of reward and Puniſhment are the tuo pillars of civil government; 
and all the modern e and ancient een of 1 be- 
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litics derive the whole vigour of their laws from theſe two ſources. 
In ſupport then of my aſſertion, permit me to inforce the two fol- 
lowin g propoſitions : 4 


I. That, by the original conflitution of Gil Government, the 
fanticn of rewards was not eſtabliſhed by it. 


II. That by the very nature of civil Government they could not 


be eſtabliſhed. 


1. The truth of the firſt propoſition appears Flom hence. On | 
entering into Society, it was ſtipulated, between the Magiſtrate and 
People, that protection and obedience ſhould be the reciprocal condi- 
tions of each other. When, therefore, a citizen obeys the laws, that 
debt on Society is diſcharged by the protection it affordeth him. But 
in reſpect to diſobedience, the proceeding is not analogous ; (though 
5 protection, as the condition of obedience, implies the withdrawing 8 
of it, for diſobedience;) and for theſe reaſons: The effect of withdraw- 
ing protection muſt be either expulſion from the Society, or the expoſ- 
ing the offender to all kind of licence, from others, in it. Society 
could not practiſe the firſt, without bringing the body politic into 
ol conſumption ; nor the latter without throwing i it into convulſions. 
| Beſides, the firſt is no puniſhment at all, but by accident ; 3-4t 
being only the leaving one Society to enter into another: and the 
ſecond is a very inadequate puniſhment ; for though all obedience 
be the ſame, and fo, un erm protection a proper return for it; var 
_ diſobedience being of various kinds and degrees, the withdrawing 
protection, in this latter ſenſe, would be too great a puniſhment for 


tome crimes, and too ſmall for others. 


This being the caſe, it was ſtipulated that the cranſgreflor Gould - 
be ſubject to pecuniary mulcts, corporal infliction, mutilation of 
members, and capital ſeverities. Hence aroſe the Sanction, and the „ 
only ſanction of civil Laws: for, that protection is no reward, 3 
the ſenſe which theſe are puniſhments, is plain from hence, thaſt 
the one is of the eſſence of Society itſelf; the other an occaſional 
adjunct. But this will further appear by conſidering the oppoſite | 
to protection, which is expulſion, or baniſhment; fa this 18 the 

7 + ” natural : 
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natural conſequence of withdrawing protection. Now this, as we 
faid, is no puniſhment but by accident: and ſo the State under- 
ſttood it; as we may collect, even from their manner of employing 
it as à puniſhment on offenders: for baniſhment is of univerſal uſe, 
with other puniſhments, in all ſocieties. Now where withdraw- 
ing protection is infficted as a puniſhment, the practice of all States 
hath been to retain their right to obedience from the baniſhed 
member; though, according to the nature of tlie thing, conſidered 
| alone, that right be really diſcharged ; obedience and protection, 
as we obſerved, being reciprocal. But it was neceffary all ſtates 
ſhould act in this manner when they inflicted exile as a puniſh- 
ment, it being no puniſhment. but by accident, when the claim 
- ſubjection was remitted with it. They had a right to act thus; 
becauſe it was inflicted on an offender 3 who by his very offence had 


2 forfeited all claim of advantage from that reciprocal condition. 


II. The ſecond propoſition is, that by the nature of civil govern- 
ment, the fanttion of rewards could not be enforced by it: My reafon 
is, becauſe Society could neither diſtinguiſh the objects of its fa 
vour; ; nor reward them, though they were diſtinguiſhed. 5 
ge Firſt, Society could not d. ftingu! iſh the objects of its favour. To - 
; inflict puniſhment, there is no need of knowing the motives of 
the offender; ; but Judicially to confer overs. on che obedient, 
there f = OL TS ie 
WR that civil beitet do | in puniihing 1 is to find whether the. . 
act was wilſully commited. They enquire not into the intention or 
motives any further, or otherwiſe than as they are the marks of @ 
voluntary act and having found it ſo, they concern themſelves no 
more with the man's motives or principles of acting; but puniſh, 
without ſcruple, Td! confidence of the offender 8 demerit. And this 
with very good reaſon; becauſe no one of a ſound mind, can be 
: ignorant of the principal offences againft right, or of the malignity _ 
of thoſe offences, but by ſome ſottiſh negligence which hath. 


hindered his information; ; or ſome brutal paffion which hath pre- = 
ph. . Te. | | e 
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judiced his judgment; both which are highly faulty, and deſervo 


civil puniſhment. 
It is otherwiſe in rewarding abſtinence from trangreſſion. Here 
the motive muſt be conſidered; becauſe as merely doing ill, i. e. 
without any particular bad motive, deſerves puniſhment, a crime 
in the caſe of wrong judgment being ever neceſſarily inferred; ſo 
merely abſtaining from ill, i. e. without any particular good motive, 5 
cannot, for that very reaſon, have any merit. 
In judicially rewarding, therefore, the motives muſt be known, but 6 
human judicatures cannot know them but by accident: it is only that = 
' tribunal, which ſearches the heart, that can penetrate thus far. We 
conclude, therefore, that reward cannot, , properly, be the fanttion of 
Suman laws. 
I it ſhould be cad, that ng N cannot be cn ad- 
miniſtred, as puniſhments may, yet, nothing hinders but that, for 
the good of Society, all who obſerve the laws ſhould be rewarded, 
as all Who tranſgaeſs the laws are puniſhed ? ? The anſwer will lead : 


: 1 us to the proof of the ſecond part of this Propoſition. . 


2. That Society could not reward, though it ſhould diſcover the - | 


els of its favour ; the reaſon is, becauſe no Society can ever ſind 2 


; fund ſufficient for that purpoſe, without raiſing it on the People 5 
as a tax, to pay it back to them as a reward. 

But the univerſal practice of Society confirms this realoning, and 
: is explained by it; the ſanction of Fun: ifhments only having, in all 
ages and places, been employed to ſecure the obſervance of civil 
a laws. 7 This was ſo remarkable a fact, that it could not efcape the 


” notice of a certain admirable Wit and ſtudious obſerver of men and 8 


manners; Who ſpeaks of it as an univerſal defect: Although We 

uſually (fays he) call reward and puniſhment tbe two Pinges, upon 
which all government jurns, yet I could never obſerve this maxim to be 
| Put in practice by any nation except that of Lilliput *. Thus he in- 
troduceth an account of the laws and cuſtoms of an Unpian Conſti- 


| * + Gullives's Travels, vol. i p. 97· „5 
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tution of his own framing; and, for that matter, as good, per- 
haps, as any of the reſt: and, had he intended it as a ſatire againſt 

ſuch chimerical Commonwealths, nothing could have been more 

Juſt. For all theſe political romancers, from Plato to this Author, 
make civil rewards and puniſhments the tao hinges of government. 
I have often wondered what it was, that could lead them from 


fact, and univerſal practice, in ſo fundamental a point. But with- 


out doubt it was this: The defign of ſuch ſort of writings is to 
give a perfect pattern of civil Government; and to ſupply the fan- 
cied defects in real Societies. The end of government coming firſt 
under conſideration ; and the general Practice of Society ſeeming to 
declare this end to be only, what in truth it is, ſecurity to our 
temporal liberty and property; the ſimplicity of it diſpleaſed, and 
the plan appeared defective. They imagined, that, by enlarging 
the bottom, they ſhould ennoble the ſtructure; and, therefore, 
formed a romantic project of making civil Society ſerve for all the 


good purpoſes it was even accidentally capable of producing. And 
thus, inſtead of giving us a true picture of civil Government, they 
jumbled together all ſorts of Societies into one; and confounded | 


EY the religious, the literary, the mercantile, the convivial, with the 
 civit,, Whoever reads them carefully, if indeed they be worth 
reading carefully, will find that the errors they abound 1 in are all 
of this nature; and that they ariſe from the loſing, or never having 
had, a true idea of the ſimple plan of civil Government: a circum- 
ſtance which, as we have ſhewn elfew here * hath occaſioned many | 


: wrong judgments concerning it. No wonder, then, that this miſ- 


take concerning the end of civil Society, drew after it others, con- 
. cerning the means; and this, amongſt the: reſt, that reward war 
. one of the ſanctions of human laws. e 8 175 
On the whole then, it appears, that civil Society hath: not, in 


: irſelf, the San#ion of rewards, to ſecure the obſervance of its laws. 


So true, | in this ſenſe likewiſe, is the obſervation of St. Paul, that 


dee The Alliance between Church and state. 1 
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THE LAW WAS NOT MADE FOR THE RIGHTEOUS, BUT FOR THE | 


UNRULY AND DISOBEDIENT. | £ 
But it being evident, that the joint ſanctions of rewards and pu- 
niſhments are but juſt ſufficient to ſecure the tolerable obſervance 


of Right (the miſtaken opinion, that theſe are the two hinges of 
government, ariſing from that evidence) it follows, that, as RE- 
LIGION ONLY CAN SUPPLY THE SANCTION OF REWARDS, WHICH | 
| SOCIETY NEEDS, AND HATH NOT RELIGION IS ABSOLUTELY NE- 
CESAR 10 CIVIL GOVERNMENT FT. 8 
- Thus, on the whole we ſee, I. That Society, by its own pro- 
per power, cannot provide for the obſervance of above one third 
part of moral duties; and of that third, but imperfectly. We ſee 3 
likewiſe, how, by the peculiar influence of its nature, it enlarges 
the duty of the Citizen, at the ſame time that! it lellens his natural 


ability to perform it. 


II. We ſee, which 1 is a thing of for greater 8 that : 

. Beep totally wants one of thoſe two ſanctions which are owned = 
by all to be the neceſſary hinges « on which government turns, and 8 
1 85 without which it cannot be ſupported. 5 . 
To ſupply theſe wants and e ee fame: we coactive 8 
power muſt be added, (which hath its influence on the mind of 


- man) to keep ſociety from running back into confuſion. But there 


is no other than the power of RELIGION; which, teaching an 
over-ruling Providence, the Rewarder of good men, and the Pu- 
niſher of ill, can oblige to the duties of imper fect obligation, which 


human laws overlook : and teaching alſo, that this Providence is 


omniſcient, that it ſees the moſt ſecret actions and intentions 
of men, and hath given laws for the perfecting their nature, will 
oblige to thoſe e of perfect obligation, v which human laws can- 15 


not reach, or ſ ufficiently enforce. 


Thus have we explained in general the 8 a religion 
and civil policy lend to one another: not unlike that which two 
Allies, in the ſame quarrel, "may bas aaa receive againſt a. | 


- com- 


6 +4 
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common enemy: While one party is cloſely preſſed, the other 
comes up to its relief; diſengages the firſt; gives it time to rally 
and repair its force: By this time the aſſiſting party is puſſied in its 
turn, and needs the aid of that which it relieved; which is now 

at hand to repay the obligation. From henceforth the two parties 
act in conjunction, and, by that means, keep the common _— 

at a ſtand. = "a 

Having thus proved the ſervice of Religion i in neneral, to Society; 
and ſhewn after what manner it is performed, we are enabled to 
proceed to the proof of the propoſition in queſtion : For by what hath 
been ſaid, it appears that Religion doth this ſervice ſolely, as it 
teacheth a Providence, the rewarder of good men, and the puniſber of 
evil: fo that although it were poſſible, as I think it is not“, that 
there could be ſuch + a thing as a Religion not founded on the doctrine 
of a Providence; yet, it is evident, ſuch a Religion would be of no 
manner of ule to Society. Whatſoever therefore is neceſſary for the 
ſupport of this doctrine is mediately neceſſary for the well-being of 
Society. Now the doctrine of A FUTURE STATE of rewards and 
puniſhments is abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the general doctrine of providence, under its preſent diſpen · 
| {ations 1 in this life; as we ſhall now ſhew. . . 
| Religion eſtabliſhing a Providence, -the rewarder of virtue; and 9 
8 the puniſher of vice, men naturally expect to ſind the conſtant and ” 
univocal marks of ſuch an adminiſtration. But the hiſtory of man- 
bind, nay even of every one's own neighbourhood, would ſoon in- 
form the moſt indiligent obſerver, that the affairs of men wear a 
face of great irrregularity: the ſcene, that ever and anon preſents 
itſelf, being of diſtreſſed virtue, and proſperous wickedneſs; 3 Which 
1 unavoidably brings the embarraſſed Religioniſt to the neceſſity of 
5 giving up | his belief, or h out the ſolution of theſe untoward 5 


* St. Paul ſuppoſes there « can no more be a Religion without a 3 than wth. 
out a God : He that cometh to God, muſt believe that be i 155 and that be 13a Far der rf them 2-4 
= that 1 ly 28 8855 Hebr. xi. 6. N | 
5 appearances. 
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appearances. His firſt reflexion might perhaps be with the poet *: 


omnia rebar 
Conſilio firmata Dei; qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverſo tempore malt 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine i 
Adſpicerem, lætoſque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rurſus LABEFACTA CADEBAT | 
RiL1610. 


But, as fron 'houghts, Reaſon, that, kom the ie o 


frame and harmony of the material univerſe, taught him that there 


muſt needs be a ſuperintending Providence, to influence that order - 


which all its parts preſerve, for the ſake of the Whole, in their con- 


tinued revolutions, would ſoon inſtruct him in the abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing, that the ſame care did not extend to Man, a creature N 
far nobler nature than the moſt conſiderable of inanimate beings. 
And therefore human affairs not being diſpenſed, at preſent, agree- 
| _ ably to that ſuperintendence, he muſt conclude, that Man ſhall 
exiſt after death, and be brought to a future reckoning i in another 
life, where all accounts will be ſet even, and all the preſent obſcu- 
nities and perplexities 1 in the ways of Providenceu nfolded and ex- 
plained. F. rom hence Religion acquires reſiſtleſs force and ſplendor 22 


and riſes on a ſolid and unſhaken baſis 5 


5 * Claud. 


_ + Hear an unexceptionable evidence t to this whole matter: Et quidem (fays the free- 


thinking Lord Herbert) præmium bonis, & ſuppticium malis, vel hac! invita, vel poſt hanc 


vitam dari, ſtatuebant Gentiles.— Nihil mage congruum naturæ divinæ eſſe docuerant, tum 5 
: philoſophorum, tum theologorum Gentilium præcipuorum ſcholæ, quam ut bona bonis, 
mala malis remetiretur Deus. Cæterum quum id quoque cernerent, quemadmodum viri 

boni calamitatibus miſeriiſque opprefſi heic j jacerent; mali improbique e contra lautitiis om 
nibus affluerent; ; certiflimis ex juſtitia bonitateque divina argumentis deductis, bonis poſt 


hanc vitam premium condignum, matis pœnam dari credebant : SECUS ENIM SI ESSET, 


| NULLAM NEQUE JUSTITLE NEQUE BONITATIS DIVINA RATIONEM CONSTARE POST. | 


De religione Gentilium, cap, Pramium wel ' para. 
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Now this doctrine of a FUTURE STATE being the only ſupport 
of Religion under the preſent and ordinary diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, we conclude (which was what we had to prove) that the 


inculcating this doctrine is NECESSARY 7o the well-being of Society. 


That it was the general ſentiment of mankind, we ſhall ſee 


hereafter ; where it will be ſhewn, that there never was, in any 
time or place, a civalized People (the jewiſh only excepted) who 
did not found their Religion on this doctriue, as being conſcious it 
could not be ſuſtained without it. And as for the neceſſity of Re- 


ligion itſelf to Society, the very enemies of all Religion are the 


loudeſt to confeſs! it: For, from this apparent truth, the Atheiſt of 
old formed his famous argument againſt. the divine origin of Reli- 
gion; which makes ſo great a figure in the common ſyſtems ” 
: infidelity. Here then, even on our adverſary's confeſſion, we might 

reſt our cauſe; but that we find (fo inconſtant and perverſe is irre- 
5 ligion) ſome modern Apologiſts for Atheiſm have abandoned the 
| ſyſtem of their predeceſſors, and choſen rather to give up an argu- 
ment againſt the divine original of religion, than acknowledge the 
civil uſe of it; which with much frankneſs and confidence Ty 
2 have adventured to deny. > N 


Theſe therefore having md to cut away the very ground : 


we ſtand upon, in proof of our r propoſition, it will be a to ex- 
amine their Pretenſions. Wo 


PIC YT: OW 


Ls HE 8 great A far this paradox are e commonly 5 


reckoned PoMPONAT1US, CARDAN, and BAYLE; who are 


put together, without diſtinction: whereas nothing 1 is more certain 


than that, although Cardan and Bayle indeed defended it, Pompona- 


tius was of a very different opinion: but Bayle had entered him into 


this ſervice; 3 and fo great is Bayle s authority, that — perceived 
the 
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the deluſion. It will be but juſtice then to give Pomponatius a fair 
hearing, and let him ſpeak for himſelf. 

This learned 1tahan, a famous Peripatetic of the fifteenth cen- 
tary; wrote a treatiſe * to prove that, on the principles of Ariſtotle, 


it could not be proved that the ſoul was immortal: But the doc- 
trine of the mortality of the ſoul being generally thought to have 


very pernicious conſequences, he conceived it lay upon him to ſay 


ſomething to that objection. In his xiiith chapter, therefore, he 

enumerates thoſe conſequences; ; and in the xivth, gives diſtin& an- 
ſwers to each of them. That which ſuppoſeth his doctrine to affect - 
: ſociety, 1 is expreſſed in theſe words: © O6j. 2. In the ſecond place, 


7.0 me perſuaded of the mortality of the ſoul ought in no caſe, 


„ even in the moſt urgent, to prefer death to life: And ſo, forti- 
5 & tude, which teaches us to deſpiſe death, and, when our coun- 
try, or the public good requires, even to chuſe i "FE would be no 
„more. Nor on ſuch principles ſhould we hazard life for a friend: 
*on the contrary, we ſhould commit any wickedneſs rather than : 


40 * undergo the loſs of 1 it: which 1 is contrary to what Ar Molle teacheth _ 


ein his Ethics +.” His reply to this, in the following chapter, is 
that virtue requires ave ſhould die for our country or our Friends; and 


that virtue is never fi perſet as when it brings no dower with it: 


| But then he ſubjoins, 40 Philoſophers, and the learned, only know 


55 * Ss I Gab printed in 12mo, An. 1 934. It is of him chiefly thai the | 
celebrated Melchior Canus ſeems to ſpeak, in the following words: „ Audivinus Italos 
bay quoſdam, qui ſuis & Ariftoteli & Averroi tantum temporis dant, quantum facris literis 


T7 1 5 ji, qui maximè ſacra doctrina delectantur; tantum vero fidei, quantum Apoſtolis K- 


5 * Evangeliſtis ii qui maxime ſunt in Chriſti doctrinam religioſi. Ex quo nata ſunt i in 
4 Italia peſtifera illa dogmata de mortalitate animi, & divina circa res humanas improvis 


2 M dentia, ſi verum eſt quod dicitur.” Opera, 1. X. C. 5. p. 446. Colon, 1605, Byo., 


+ Secunds, quia ſtante animi human} mortalitate, homo j in nullo caſu, quantumcun- | 
que urgentiſſimo, deberet eligere mortem: & ſic removeretur fortitudo, quæ precipit | 
f contemnere mortem, & quod pro patria & bono publico debemus mortem eligere: ne- 
que pro amico deberemus exponere animam noſtram; imo quodcunque ſcelus & nefas 
perpetrare magis quam mortem ſubire: quod eſt contra Arif. 3 Ethic, & LS ejuſdem. 
P. 99. „ 
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«6 what pleaſures the practice of virtue can procure; and what mi- 
« {ery attends ignorance and vice: but men not underſtanding the 
« excellence of virtue, and deformity of vice, would commit any 
« wickedneſs rather than ſubmit to death : To bridle therefore theit 


: « unruly appetites, they were taught to be influenced by hope of 


& reward, and fear of puniſhment *.”—This is enough to ſhew 
what Pomponatius thought of the neceſſity of Religion to the State. 
He gives up ſo mvch of the objection as urges the ill conſequence 


of the doctrine of the mortality to mankind in general; but in ſo 
5 doing hath not betrayed the cauſe he undertook : which Was to 
prove that the belief of the mortality of the ſoul would have no il 
influence on the practice of a learned Peripatetic : : he pretends not 
that it would have no evil influence on the groſs body of mankind Is 
to the prejudice of Society. This appears from the nature and de- 
ſign of the treatiſe; written entirely on peripatetic principles, to 
explain a point in that philoſophy : by the force of which expla- 

— nation, whoever was perſuaded of the mortality of the ſoul, muſt 
give his aſſent on thoſe principles; principles only fitted to in- 
fluence learned men. It was his buſineſs therefore to examine, e 

What effects this belief would have on ſuch, and on fuch only. 
And this, it muſt be owned, he hath done with dexterity enough. - 
But that this belief would be moſt pernicious to the body of man- 
kind in general, he confeſſes with all ingenuity. And as his own 
words are the fulleſt proof that he thought with the reſt of the 
world, concerning the influence of Religion, and particularly of 
the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, on So- 
ciety, 1 ſhall beg leave to tranſcribe them at large. . 56 There are - 
6c © ſome. men 1 of ſo 1 wy and well framed a nature, that they 


* Loli e enim phitofophi & Kudios, ut  dicit—aAriſt, 6 Ethic. ſeiunt quantam delecta- 1 
5 * generent virtutes, & quantam miſeriam ignorantia & vitia.— Sed quod homines 
non cognoſcentes excellentiam virtutis & fœditatem vitii, omne ſcelus perpetrarent, pri- ] 
uſquam mori: quare ad refrænandum diras hominum cupiditates, data eſt er pact 
| & t timor Punitionis. 5 119. 


1 02 2 are 


are brought to the practice of virtue from the ſole conſideration 
of its dignity ; and are kept from vice on the bare proſpect of its 
e baſeneſs : but ſuch excellent perſons are very rare. Others there 
& are of a ſomewhat lefs heroic turn cf mind; and theſe, beſides 
the dignity of virtue, and the baſeneſs of vice, are worked upon 
aby fame and honours, by infamy and diſgrace, to ſhun evil and 
85 perſevere in good: Theſe are of the ſecond claſs of men. Others 
2 « ; again are kept in order by the hope of ſome real benefit, or the 

* dread of corporal puniſhment ; ; wherefore that ſuch may follow] 
__ * virtue, the Politician hath contrived to allure them by diguities, 
< poſſeſſions, and things of the like nature inflicting mulcts, de- 


gradations, mutilations, and capital puniſhments, to deter them 


« from wickedneſs. There are yet others of ſo intractable an 1 


60 « perverſe a ſpirit, that nothing even of this can move them, as 

« daily experience ſhews; for theſe, therefore, it was, that the 

« Politician invented he deftrine of a future fate; . where eternal re- 

| « wards are reſerved. for the virtuons, and eternal puniſhments, 
„which have the more powerful influence of the two, for the 
« wicked. For the greater part of thoſe who live well, do ſo, 
« rather for fear of the puniſhment, than out of appetite to the 


« reward : for miſery 1 is better known to man, than that immea- 


„ ſurable good which Religion promiſeth : And therefore as this 


s laſt contrivance may be directed to promote the welfare of men 


« of all conditions and degrees, the Legiſlator, intent on public 
Ty good, and ſeeing a general propenſity to evil, eſtabliſhed the 


_ doctrine of the IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, Little ſolicitous for 
4 truth, in all this, but intent only on utility, that he might draw 


„ mankind to virtue. Nori 18 he to be blamed: for as the phyſician 

6 deceives his patient in order to reſtore his health, fo the lawgiver 
os invents apologues to form the manners of his people. Indeed 1 85 

4 were all of that noble turn of mind with thoſe enumerated under 


: « the firſt claſs, then would they all, even on the ſuppoſition of 


4 the foul 8 mortality, exactly Perform their mutual duties to one 
N CS. another. 
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$6 another, But as there are, upon the matter, none of this 4 1ſpoſition, 
* he muſt, of neceſſity, have recourſe to arts *, more fitted to tlie 
„general diſpoſition,” 

After all this, it is ſurprizing that Mr. Bayle ſhould fo far mit. 
take this book, as to imagine the author argues in it againſt the 
uſefulneſs of religion to ſociety: eſpecially, when we conſider that Mr. 

Bayle appears to have examined the book fo nearly as to be able 
to confute a common error concerning it, namely, that it was 
zorote to prove the mortality of the joul: Whereas he ſhews, that 1 it 
was wrote only to prove, that, on the principles of Ariſtotle, nei- 
ther that, nor the contrary, could be demonſtrated. But let us hear 
bim; That which Pomponatius hath replied to the reaſoning 
„ borrowed from hence, that the doctrine of the mortality of the 
& * ſoul would invite men to o all ſort of crimes, deſerves to > be con- 


* Aliqui ſunt homines ingenui, & bene inſtitute naturæ, adeo quod ad virtutem in- 


1 ducuntur ex ſola virtutis nobilitate, & a vitio retrahuntur ex ſola ejus fœditate: & hi 
. optimè diſpoſiti ſunt, licet perpauci ſunt. | Aliqui vero ſunt minus bene diſpoſiti ; ; & hi 


Præter nobilitatem virtutis, & fœditatem vitii, ex præmiis, laudibus, & honoribus; Fn - 
penis, vituperiis, & infamia, ſtudioſa ope rantur, & vitia fugiunt: : & hil in ſecundo gradu 5 
„unt. Aliqui vero propter ſpem alicujus boni, & timore pœnæ corporalis ſtudioſi effici- 
untur: quare, ut tales virtutem conſequantur, ſtatuunt politici vel aurum, vel dignita- 

tem, vel aliquid tale; ut vitia vero fugiant, ſtatuunt vel in pecunla, vel in honore, vel 


in corpore, ſeu mutilando membrum, ſeu occidendo puniri. Quidam vero ex ferocitate 


& perverſitate naturz, nullo horum moventur, ut quotidiana docet experientia ; ideo 
poſuerunt virtuoſis in alia vita præmia æterna, vitioſis vero æterna damna, quæ maxime 

tcrrerent: majorque pars hominum, fi bonum operatur, magis ex metu æterni damni quam 
: ſpe æterni boni operatur bonum, cum damna ſunt magis nobis cognita, quam illa bona æter- 

na: & quoniam hoc ultimum ingenium omnibus hominibus poteſt prodeſſe, cujuſcunque gra- 5 


Aus ſint, reſpiciens legiſlator pronitatem viarum ad malum, intendens communi bono, „ſanxit - 


_ animam eſſe immortalem, non curans de veritate, ſed tantum de probitate, ut inducat 
Homines ad virtutem. Neque accuſandus eſt politicus: ſicut namque medicus multa fin- 


: git, ut egro fanitatem reſtituat ; fic politicus apologos format, ut cives reQtificet,-S _ 


omnes homines eſſent i in illo primo gradu enumerato, ſtante etiam animorum mortalitate, | 


 Nndiof fierent ; ſed quaſi nulli ſant illius diſpoſitionis; quare alis e Iucedere ne- 
ceſſe fuit. — 123, 124, 125, | | 
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« ſidered *.” And then he produces thoſe arguments of Pom pona- 
_ ztius, which we have given above, of the natural excellence of virtue, 
and deformity of vice; that happineſs conſiſts in the practice of the 
one, and miſery in that of the other, &c. Theſe he calls poor ſolu- 
tions: Indeed poor enough, had it been, as Mr. Bayle ſuppoſes, 
Pomponatius's deſign to prove that the doctrine of the mortality of 
the ſoul did not invite the generality of men to wickedneſs : for 
the account given by Pomponatius himſelf of the origin of the con- 
trary doctrine, ſhews, that, but for this, they would have run 
headlong into vice, But ſuppoſing the Peripatetic's defign to be, 
as indeed! it was, to prove that the doctrine of the mortality would 2 
have no ill influence on the learned followers of Ar Holle, then theſe 


arguments, which Mr. Bayle calls poor ones, will be found to have 


their weight. But he goes on, and tells us, Vat Pomponatius brings 
1 better argument from fat, where he takes notice of ſeveral, who 
denied the immortality of the foul, and yet lived as well as their 


5 believing neighbours. This is indeed a good argument to the pur- 
0 poſe, for which it is employed by Pomponatius; but whether it be 


ſo to that, for which, Mr. Bayle imagined, he employed 1 it, ſhall 


5 conſidered hereafter, when we come to meet with! it again in this 


nter writer” s apology for atheiſm. But Mr. Bayle was ſo full of 


his own favourite queſtion, that he did not give due attention to 
| Pomponatius £2 and having, as 1 obſerved above, refuted a vulgar _ 
error with regard to this famous tract, and 1 imagining that the 
impiety, ſo generally charged on it, was ſolely founded 11 that 
= error, he goes on inſulting the enemies of Pomponatius in this man- 
= ner : If the charge of impiety, of which Pomponatius hath been 
cc accuſed, was only founded on his book of the immortality of t the 


_ « foul, we muſt needs fay there was never any accuſation more 


3 5 impertinent or a ſtronger inſtance of the! e perverſity of 


ce que e ee i pon il ben enpruntle de ce que le dogme de 3 
55 mortalite de Pame porteroit les hommes à toutes ſortes de crimes, eſt digne de conſidera» 
tion. Dis. Hiſt, & Crit, Art, Pow PONACE, Rem. (H.) 
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« the perſecutors of the philoſophers *. But Pomponatius will not be 
ſo eaſily ſet clear : For let him think as he would concerning the 
ſoul, yet the account he gives of the origin of Religion, as the 
contrivance of ſtateſmen, here produced, from this very tract De 
immortalitate anime, is ſo highly impious, that his enemies will be 
hardly perſuaded to give it a ſofter name than downright atheiſm. 
Nor is it impiety in general, of which, we endeavour to acquit | 
bim, but only that ſpecies of it, which teaches that Religion is uſe- 
| eſs to Society. And this we think we have done; ; although it be 
by ſhewing him to have run into the oppoſite extreme, which would 
: inſinuate it was the creature of politicks. 
Cardan comes next to be conſidered : and him nobody hath in⸗ 
0 red He, too, is under Bayle's deluſion, concerning Pompona- 
tus: For, writing on the ſame ſubject +, he borrows the Peripatetic's 
arguments to prove that Religion was even pernicious to Society. This 
Was ſo bold a ſtroke, that Mr. Bayle, who generally follows him 
5 pretty cloſely, drops him here : Nor do I know that he ever had * 3 
ſecond, except it was the unhappy philoſopher of Malmſbury ; ; who, 
ſcorning to argue upon the matter, imperiouſly pronounced, that 
| he who preſumed to propagate Religion! in a Society, without leave 
of the Magiſtrate, was guilty of the crime of Leſe Majeſty, as intro 
_ ducing a power ſuperior to the Leviathar's.. But it would be 
unpardonable to keep the reader much longer on this poor lunatic _ 
Italian, in whom, as Mr. Bayle pleaſantly obſerves, ſenſe was, at 
be _ but « an CI 70 bis Jae 4 3 there is little in that 
tract, 


3 ® $i Yon 1 n. a fondẽ les impietez, dont on n ace: que fur ſon livre de 7; immo: valits 4 
1 Tame, il n'y eut jamais d'accuſation plus impertinente, que celle. la, ni qui ſoit une : A 
5 bo 24 plus expreſſe de l'entetement inique des perſecuteurs des Philoſophes. = . 

I De immortalitate animorun liber, Lugd. ap. Gryph. 15453 ; et Opers omnia, fol. Lug- : 

: ual, 1663, Tom. II. p- 458. 55 
The charming picture he draws of bimſelf, and which hs excuſes no Naber than : 
8 by layi ing the fault on his sT ARS, W ill hardly prejudice any one in favour of his opinions. : | 
5 How far It reſembles any other of the brotherhood, * bell know, FRA have examined = 

| | | the 
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tract, but what he ſtole from Pomponatius ; the ſtrength of which, 
to ſupport Cardan's paradox, hath been conſidered already ; or what 
Mr. Bayle hath borrowed from him; the force of which ſhall be 
| conſidered hereafter: But that little is ſo peculiarly his own, that 

as no other can claim the property, ſo no one hath hitherto uſurped 


the uſe. Which yet, however, 1s remarkable : for there is no traſh. 
ſo worthleſs, but what ſome time or other finds a place in a Free- 
thinker's ſyſtem. We will not deſpair then but that this paltry 
rubbiſh may one day or other have an honourable ſtation in ſome of 
theſe faſhionable fabricks. And, not to hinder its ſpeedy prefer- 
ment, I. ſhall here give it the reader in its full force, without an- 
ſwer or reply. He brings the following argument to prove that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul is even deſtructive to ſo- : 
5 ciety;— % From this flattering notion of a FUTURE STATE, al 
men get opportunity to compaſs their wicked deſigns : and, on 
the ſame account, good men ſuffer themſelves to be injuriouſly 
4 treated, Civil laws, relying on this fanciful aſſiſtance, relax their 


| * neceflary ſeverity ; and thus is the opinion productive of much 


„ miſchief to mankind *.“ And then, by another argument as 
good, he ſhews the benefits : accruing to the ſtate from the belief of 
the ſoul's mortality : „ Thoſe who maintain that the ſoul dies with FE 
the body, muſt needs be, by their principles, honeſter men than 
others, becauſe they have a peculiar intereſt in preſerving their re- 
« Rn; I e bang the ron future property "_— oma to: I 


- the | genius of modern infidelity. e thus he peaks of his © own. amieble turn of 
mind: In diem viventem, nugacem, religionis contemptorem, injuriæ illatæ memorem, | 
3 invidum, triſtem, en feen magum, weden, ane Lede 


0 else pen, obſcermun, lied hm, eden varium, nnbiplibun, Imparats; elan 


55 niatorem, c. We have had many Free-thinkers, but few ſuch Free- ſpeakers, But | 
though theſe ſort of writers are not uſed to give us ſo direct a picture of themſelves, yet 


| it hath been obſerved, that they have unawares copied from their own tempers, in the 


« 
ungracious drawings they have made of HumAN Naru RE and RELIGION. 
De immortalitate animorum, cap. li. TEE 
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* Di 
And the Profeſſion of the Soul's mortality being generally eſteemed 
„ as ſcandalous as that of uſury, ſuch men will be moſt exact and 
«+ ſcrupulous in point of honour, as your uſurer, to keep up the 
« credit of his calling, is of all men 1 the moſt religious obſerver of 
his word? .“ / 


n 


R. BayLE, the laſt ſupporter of this paradox, 3 is of a very | 
different character from theſe Italian Sophiſts: : A writer, 
who, to the utmoſt ſtrength and clearneſs of reaſt ing, hath added 
all the livelineſs, and delicacy of wit: who, pervading human na- 
ture at his eaſe, ſtruck into the province of PARADOX, as an exerciſe 
for the unwearied vigour of his mind: who, with a ſoul ſuperior to 
the ſharpeſt attacks of fortune, and a heart practiſed to the beſt 
philoſophy, had not yet enough of real greatneſs to overcome that 
laſt foible of ſuperior minds, the temptation of honour, which the 
ACADEMIC EXERCISE | of wir. 18 conceived to Og to its 1 = 
feſors. e N * 
A writer of this character will deſerve a particular regard : for -- 
. which i in the hands of a Toland or a Tindal end in rank 


_ offenſive 1 impiety, will, under the management of a BAYLE, always 


afford ſomething for uſe or curioſity : Thus, in the very work we 
are about to examine +. the many admirable obſervations on the 
nature and genius of polytheiſm, happen to be a full anſwer to all 
which the Author of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation hath advanced 
againſt the uſe of revelation. For a ſkilful chemiſt, though diſap- 
pointed in his grand magiſterium, yet often diſcovers, by the way, 
ſome uſeful and noble medicament; while the ignorant pretender ” 
to the art, not only loſes his labour, but fills all about him with 
the poiſonous ſteams of nee, 5 i 


f * Cap. xxxili. cial bh . 
1 Penſces diverſes, ecrites à un docteur de Sorbonne a Foccafion de la comete qui? 


| parüt au mois de Decembre, 1680. &—Continuation des Penices diverſer, de. ou Re- = 
| ponſe a Oy Oy Kee 40 


1 
A 
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The profeſſed deſign of Mr. Bayle's work is to enquire, which is 
leaft hurtful to mankind, ancient idolatry, or modern atheiſm : And 
had he confined himſelf to that ſubje&, we had had no concern 
with him, but ſhould have left him in the hands of Mefl. Facquelor 
and Bernard. I freely own they are both ſtark naught : All the 
difference is, that Atheiſm directly excludes and deſtroys the true 
ſenſe of mordl right and wrong ; and — ſets up a Jobe 
"Ow of it. 
But the more eee though leſs avowed, purpoſe of this 
elaborate treatiſe is to prove, that Atheiſm is not defiruttive of Society; 
and here he falls under our notice; no diſtin anſwer, that I know | 
of, having been yet attempted to this part of his performance. 
His arguments in ſupport of this Paradox, are occaſionally, and 
_ fo without any method, interſperſed. throughout that large work : 
But, to give them all the advantage they are capable of, I have here 
2 collected and diſpoſed them in ſuch order, that wy ate * 5 
port, and come in to the aid of one another. 5 


— had been generally eſteemed a proof of the deſtructive nature 
. of Atheiſm to Society, that his principle excludes the knowledge of 


moral good and evil; ſuch knowledge being, as will be ſeen, po- 
fterior to the knowledge of a God. _ His firſt argument therefore for 
the innocence of Atheiſm is, % a 
I. . That an Atheiſt may have an idea of the moral difference 
5 40 between good and evil, becauſe Atheiſts, as well as Theiſts, m may _ 
« comprehend the firſt principles of morals and metaphyſics, from 


7 44 which this difference may be deduced. And in fact (he ſays) both 


the Fpicurean atheiſt, who denied the providence of God, and the 
6 © Stratonic atheiſt, who denied his Being, had this idea oy 


This often repeated argument is ſo looſely expr fled, hat it is 
5 capable of many meanings ; ; in ſome of which the aflertion is true, 


= but n not to the purpoſe; in others to the purpoſe, | but not true. 


oY Voiez les Penſces diverſes,. cap. dune & ur? & Paddition à ces | Penſces cap. 
iw. Reponſe à la 10 & a la 13 8 & la Continuation des Penſ. diy, cap, exliii. 
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Therefore before any preciſe anſwer can be given to it, it will be 
neceſſary to trace up moral duty to its firſt principles. And though 
an enquiry of this ſort ſhould not prove the moſt amuſing either 
to myſelf or my reader, it may be found however to deſerve our 
pains. For a ſpirit of diſpute and refinement hath ſo entangled and 
confounded all our concluſions on a ſubject, in itſelf, very clear 
and intelligible, that I am perſuaded, were MORALITY herſclf, of 
which the ancients made a Goddeſs, to appear in perſon among(t# 
men, and be queſtioned concerning her birth, ſhe would be tempt- 5 


ed to anſwer as Homer does in Lucian, that her commentators had 


— learnedly embarraſſed the diſpute, that ſhe was now as much at a 
| loſs as They to account for her original. e ü 
To proceed therefore with all poſſible evity : Bach . bach 
its inſtinct implanted by nature to direct it to its greateſt good. 
. Amongſt theſe, man hath bis; ; to o which modern OT * 5 


1 given the name of 


1. The Mok AL. SENSE : whereby » we conceive and feel a abate 


Ws in right, and a diſtaſte and averſion to wrong, prior to all reflexion CR 
on their natures, or "their conſequences. This is the firſt inlet tothe 


adequate idea gf morality 3 and plainly, the moſt extenſive of all; E 
the Atheiſt as well as Theiſt having) it. When inftin& had "Wis 1 
: thus 8 
1 8 2 improved upon its As; : — lads men 
led by reflexion to examine the foundation of this moral ſenſe, ſoon 


_ diſcovered that there were real eſſential differences 1 in the qualities 


of human actions, eſtabliſhed by nature; and, conſequently, that 
ö the love and hatred excited by the moral ſenſe were not capricious 
in their operations; ; for, that in the eſſential properties of their 


objects there was a SPECIFIC DIFFERENCE, Reaſon having gone 


thus far (and thus far too it might conduct the Stratonic atheiſt) it 


ſtopped; and ſaw that ſomething was ſtill wanting whereon to 


_ eſtabliſh the -MoRALITY, properly ſo called, or actions, that is, 
an OBLIGATION | on men to perform ſome, and to avoid others; and 
tha 


* 


Is 
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that, to find this ſomething, there was need of calling i in other 


principles to its aſſiſtance : Becauſe nothing can thus olige but, 
3. A ſuperior WILL : And ſuch a il could not be found till the 
being and attributes of God were eſtabliſhed ; but was diſcovered 
with them. 


| Hence aroſe, and only from hence, a MORAL DIFFERENCE. 
I From this time human actions became the ſubject of obligation, and 
not till now : For though INSTINCT felt a difference in actions; 
and KEASON. diſcovered that this difference was founded in the 
nature of things; yet it was WILL only which could make a com- 5 
pliance with that difference a DUTY. 1 
On theſe three Principles therefore, namely the dia ſenſe, the 
efential 4. Ference i in human actions, and the will of God, is built the 
| Whole edifice of practical morality: Each of which hath its diſtinc 
wotive to enforce it; Compliance with he moral ſenſe exciting REP 
pleaſurable ſenſation ; compliance with the eſſential differences of things | 
promoting the order and harmony of the univerſe ; ; and. compliance 5 
With the will of God obtaining an abundant reward. N 
1 This, when attentively conſidered, can never fail of affecting u. us 
with the moſt lively ſenſe of God's goodneſs to Mankind, who, 
« graciouſly reſpecting the imbecillity of Man' s nature, the ſlowneſs of 
his 7eaſon, and the violence of his poſſi ons, hath been pleaſed to 
afford three different excitements to the practice of Virtue; that 
--- = mow: of all ranks, conſtitutions, and educations, might find their 
account in one or other of them; ſomething that would hit their 
palate, fatisfy their reaſon, or ſubdue their wwi//. The firſt princi- 
ple, which is the moral ſenſe, would ſtrongly operate on thoſe, 
who, by the exact temperature and balance of the paſſions, were 
_ diſengaged enough to feel the delicacy of it's charms; and have an 
elegance of mind to reſpe& the nobleneſs of its dictates. The 
| ſecond, which is the efential difference, will have its weight with | 
the ſpeculative, the abſtract and profound reaſoners, and on all 
| thoſe who excel in the knowledge of human nature. And the 
third, which reſolves itſelf into the w/ of God, and takes in all 
T7 FFF 3 5 
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the conſequences of obedienee and diſobedience, is principally adapt- þ 
cd to the great body of Mankind. 

It may perhaps be objected, to what is here delivered, that the 
true principle of morality ſpould have the worthieft motive to enforce it: 
IWhereas the Will of God 1s enforced by the view of rewards. and 
puniſoments; on which motive, virtue hath the ſmalleſt merit. This = 
Character of the true principle of morality is perfectly richt; and 
agrees, we ſay, with the principle which we make to be the true: 
For the legitimate motive to virtue, on that principle, i compliance 
: with the Will of God; a compliance which hath the higheſt degree 
of merit. But this not being found of ſufficient power to take in 
the Generality, the conſequences of compliance or non- compliance 
to this Will, as far as relates to rewards and puniſhments, were 


firſt drawn out to the people's view. In which they were dealt 


with as the teachers of mathematics treat their pupils; when, to | 
engage them in a ſublime demonſtration, Ou Ow to them the 

uſe and fertility | of the theorem. - . 
To theſe great purpoſes ſerve the THREE PRINCIPLES while in 
conjunction: : But now, as in the civil world and the affairs of men, 


our pleaſure, 1 in contemplating the wiſdom and goodneſs of Provi- 


| dence, i 15 often diſturbed and checked by the view of ſome human 5 


n perverſity or folly which runs acroſs that Diſpenſation; ſo it is here, = 


in the intellectual. This admirable proviſion for the ſupport of vir- 
tue hath been, in great meaſure, defeated by its pretended adyo- 
. cates ; who, 1 in their eternal ſquabbles about the true foundation of 
; morality, and the obligation to its practice, have ſacrilegiouſly un- 


twiſted this THREEFOLD CORD ; and each running away with the 


part he eſteemed the ſtrongeſt, hath affixed that to the throne of 
, God, as the golden chain that is to unite and draw all unto it; --/ 


1 This man propoſes to illuſtrate the doctrine of the MoRAL SENSE; 
1 and then the morality of actions is founded only in that ſenſe : with 


him, metaphyſics and logic, by which the eſſential difference, in 
human actions, is demonſtrated, are nothing but words, notions, 
: T1fions 3 the empty regions and ſhadows of philoſophy, The profeſſors 

ons Rags 4, be. dad coc-? 
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of them are moon-blind wits; and Licke himfelf is treated as a 
ſchool-man *. To talk of reward and puniſhment, conſequent on 
the will of a ſuperior, is to make the practice of virtue mercenary 
and ſervile; from which, pure human nature is the moſt abhor- 
rent. 0 
Another anidertahes to data THE ESSENTIAL DIPP ERENCES -. 

of THINGS, and their natural fitneſs and unfitneſs to certain ends; s 
and then morality is ſolely founded on thoſe differences; and God 


and his Will have nothing to do in the matter. Then the Will of 


God cannot make any thing morally good and evil, juſt and un- 


_ . juſt; nor conſequentiy be the cauſe of any obligation on moral 


Agents: becauſe the eſſences and natures of things, which conſti- 
tute actions good and evil, are independent on that Will; which is 


forced to ſubmit to their relations like weak Man's. And therefore, 


jf there were no natural juſtice z . that is, if the ationct. and intel- 


lectual nature were, of itſelf, undetermined and unobliged to any : 


thing, and ſo deſtitute of morality properly ſo called, it were not 


i poſſible that any thing ſhould be made morally good or evil, obli- 
gatory or unlawful, or that: any moral obligation ſhould be begotten T 


by any Will or poſitive command. whatſoever. —And then our 


Ws knowledge of moral good and evil is ſolely acquired by abſtract „ 


. ſoning: And to talk of its coming any other way into the mind, 
is weak and ſuperſtitious, as e God act unneceflarily and 


: : ſuperfluouſſy. 


A third, who propoſes to place mnurelity © on the 4 of a ike, 3 
which is its true bottom, acts yet on the ſame exterminating model. 
Ile takes the other two Principles to be merely viſionary: The 

moral ſenſe is nothing but the impreſſion of education; the Jove of 

_ the ſpecies romantic ; and invented by crafty knaves, to dupe the 
young, the vain, and the ambitious. Nature, he ſaith, hath 
confined us to the narrow ſphere of /elf- love; ; and our moſt pompous | 


pretences of pus diſintereſtedneſs, but the more artful — of. 


Fi * charger, paſſin, | „ 


* 
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that very paſſion. He not only denies all moral difference in actions, 
antecedent to the Will of God, which (as we ſhall ſhew anon) he 


might well do; but likewiſe, all /pecific difference : will not ſo much 


as allow it to be a RULE to direct us to the performance of God's 
will; for that the notions of fit and unfit proceed not from that 
a iference, but from the arbitrary impoſitions of Will only; ; that 
God 1s the free cauſe of Truths as well as Beings ; and then, con- 
tequently, if he ſo wills, two and two would not make four. At 
length his ſyſtem ſhrinks into a vile and abject ſelfiſhneſs ; and, ; 
as he degrades and contracts his nature, he flips, before he is aware, 
quite beſides his foundation, which he ras to be the Will 1 79 


1 Ged. 


Thus have men, borne. away by a i fordnels to their own \ idle i 
ſyſtems, preſumptuouſly broken in upon that TRIPLE BARRIER R, 
with which God has been graciouſly pleaſed to cover and facie . 
Virtue; : and given advantage to the cavils of Libertines and Infidels; 
who on each of theſe three Principles, thus advanced on the ruins 
of the other two, have reciprocally forged a ſcheme of Religion in- 7 
- dependent on — — — +; . and a heme of ai, nnn : 


* St. Paul cede have . chem better ; - wh e and tbe all 5 
the motives for the PRACTICE or VIRTUE, expreſſeth himſelf in this manner : © Finally, 

« brethren, whatever things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, e things ar e | 

44 juſt“—re Nei, * p, d xy AAHOH, 07% YEMNA, 00% AIKAIA—&eAnJn evidently re- = | 
: | lating to the e/ſential d; Herence of things; oeh’ (implying ſomething of worth, ſplendour, | 

— ow ) to the moral ſenſe which men have of this difference; and Aal, jul, is relative to 
Mill or Law. The Apoſtle proceeds —“ * -hatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things . 
lovely, eohatſoever things are of good report &y16, b wgooFnn, da t pn · In 
hes three latter characters marking the nature of the three preceding: 49%. pure, "RR 
ferring to abftrat tr th; g ꝙονο lovely, amiable, to innate or inflinfive honeſty ; ; and 2 
ab pH of good report, reputable, to the obſervation of Will or Law. He concludes, 3 If 

4 there be any virtue, and if there be any praiſe, think of theſe things.” tt rig dr, 9 & ms 


Trans, Teira oyideobe. That i is, If the moral ſenſe and the eſſential difference of things 


mY 


+ 


can make the practice of morality, a virtue; or obedience to a feier Wl, matter of 
Fr aiſe, think of theſe things. . 


+ See The Fable of the Bees, d Geier the enquiry into | the original of Moral virtue, 


and; the one ch into the 1 nature «of. ne ib the —— of the book. 
"= 


1 


1 
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on Religion *; who, how different ſoever their employments. may 
appear, are indeed but twiſting the ſame rope at different ends : the 
plain deſign of both being to overthrow RELIGION. But as the 
Moraliſt's is the more plauſible ſcheme, it is now become moſt 1 in 
faſhion: So that of late years a deluge of moral ſyſtems hath over- 
flowed the learned world, in which either the moral ſenſe, or the 
eſſential difference, rides alone triumphant ; which like the chorus 
of clouds in Ar; Nophanes, the Ata Ne, the ETERNAL RELA- 


lors, are introduced into the ſcene, with a gaudy outſide, to 


; ſupplant Jupiter, and to teach the arts of fraud and fophiſiry ; but 
in a little time betray themſelves to be . obſcure, i im- : 
| pious Nothings. 
ln a word, with regard to the ſeveral ſorts ot Separati ts, thoſe, 3 
3 1 mean, who are indeed friends to Religion, and who deteſt the 
Infidel's abuſe of their principles, I would recommend to their in- 
Lo terpretation the following oracle of an ancient ſage. OY TAP 


 EETIN EYPEIN THE AIKAIOEYNHE AAAHN APXHN OTAE 
AAAHN DPENEZIN, H THN EK TOY AIOE KAI THE KOINHZ | 5 


1 5 OVEEQL. © 
2 noble oh hat he ably true 1 and ical 72 mo- | 
a is the Will of Ged interpreted by the moral ſenſe and eſſential 


difference of things, was a random thought of Cbryſippus the Store; 


I give it this term, 1 Becauſe the ancient philoſophy teaches no- 
5 thing certain concerning the true ground of moral obligation. 


2. Becauſe Plutarch's quoting it amongſt the repugnances of —_:: 
:  Stoics, ſhews it to be inconſiſtent with their other doctrine. And 


indeed, the following the ancient Philoſophers too-ſervilely, hath 
occaſioned the errors of modern moraliſts, i in unnaturally ſeparating 


” the three principles of practical morality, * lato being the patron 


of the moral ſenſe; Ari Nolle of the Las 4.0 * : and Zeno of 
: amy will, ; 


= © see the fourth Treatiſe of the Charaeriſtics, intituled, 1 An Enquiry concerning 
Virtue and Merit,” 
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And now, to come more directly to our Adverfary J argument : : 


We ſay then, 


1. That the Atheiſt can never come to the knowledge of the 

MORALITY of actions properly ſo called. 5 : 
2. That though he be capable of being affected with the moral 
ſenſe, and may arrive to the knowledge of the real efential 
differences in the qualities of human actions; yet this /*n/e and 
theſe differences make nothing for the purpoſe of Mr. Bayle's 
argument: becauſe theſe, even in conjunction, are totally 1 in- 

ſhlkleient to influence ſociety in the practice of virtue: which 5 

: influence is the t thing in queſtion. 7 


Both theſe concluſions, 1 preſume, have been clearly proved Ron 4 


n hath been ſaid above, of the origin of Society ; T and, , juſt b efore, - 
of the foundation of moral virtue: But that nothing may be wanting ; 
0 to the argument, I thall crave leave to examine the matter with a 

| little more exactneſs. 1 ite 5 


1. And firſt, that an Athei jt, as s fach, can never arrive ts the | 


 tnowledge of the morality Factions properly 2 called, ſhall be further 

made good againſt the reaſoning which Mr. Bayle brings to prove, 
that the Morality of human actions may be demonſtrated on the Principles = 

= of a Stratonicean, or atheiſtic Fataliſt; whom he perſonates i in this 


manner: „The * beauty, ſymmetry, regularity, and order, ſeen 
ein the univerſe, are the effects of a blind unintelligent Nature; 


« and though this Nature, in her workmanſhip, hath copied after 
no ideas, ſhe hath nevertheleſs produced an infinite number of : 
10 ſpecies, with each its diſtinct eſſential attribute. It is not in 
4 conſequence of our opinion, that fire and water differ in ſpecies, 
0 and that there is a like difference between love and hatred, affir= 
„ mation and negation. Their ſpecific difference is founded in 
8 the nature of the i ings chemſelves. But how do we know : 


* Ts beauté, la ſymétrie, la regularits, 10 decke que Pon voit Saas Funden 3 


* ouvrage d'une nature qui n'a point de connoiſſance, & qu 'encore, & c. Contin. des 


« this ? 
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« this? Ts it not by comparing the eflential properties of one of 
& theſe beings with the eſſential properties of auother of them *? 
But we know, by the ſame way, that there is a ſpecitic difference 
& between truth and falſhood, between good faith and perfidiouf- 
« nels, between gratitude and ingratitude, &c. We may then be 
| 66 aſſured, that vice and virtue differ ſpecifically by their nature, 
« independent of our opinion.” This, Mr. Bayle calls their being 
- naturally ſeparated. from each other: And thus much we allow: 
He goes on: Let * us fee now by what ways Stratonic atheiſts 
« may come to the knowledge of vice and virtue's being morally 
«as well as naturally ſeparated. "They aſcribe to the ſame neceſſity 


Ws « of nature the eſtabliſhment of thoſe relations which we find to 


be between things, and the eſtabliſhment of thoſs. cules 
« which we diſtinguiſh thoſe relations. There are rules of rea- 


« ſoning independent of the will of man: It is not becauſe men 


„ have been pleaſed to fix the rules of ſyllogiſm, that therefore 


e thoſe rules are juſt and true : they are fo in themſelves, and all C 


«the endeavours of the wit of man againſt their eſſence and their 
| « attributes would be vain and ridiculous.” This likewiſe we grant 
: him. He procee: ds: 40 It then there are certain and immutable 


* rules for the operation of the underſtanding, there are alſo ſuch 


. 8 for the determinations of. the will.” But this we deny. He 
w. ould prove it thus: The 4 rules of theſe determinations are not 
> altogether arbitrary; ſome of them proceed from the neceſſity of 


. nature; and theſe impoſe an indiſpenſable obligation. The moſt _ 


Wn general of theſe rules 1s this, that man ought to will what is moſt 
6 conformable to right reaſon : For there is no truth more evident 
g than this, that it is fit a reaſonable ereature ſhould conform to 
- right reaſon, and unfit that lach; a creature ſhould recede from it,” 


5 * Veions comment ils pouvoient avoir qu elles etoient outre cela ſepartes morale- 5 

ment. Ils attribuoient, c. Idem ibid. 

1 Les regles de ces actes. I ne font pas toutes arbitraires; il y ena qui emanent, 
Idem ibid. | 9 7 N N 
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This is his argument. To which I reply, that from thence, no 


moral difference can ariſe. He contends that things are both naturally 


and morally ſeparable. He ſpeaks of theſe ideas as very different 


(as indeed they are) and proves the truth of them by different ar- 


guments. The natural efſ-ntial difference of things then, if we mean 
any thing by the terms, hath this apparent property; that it 


creates a fitneſs in the agent to act agreeably thereto: As the nora 


difference of things creates, beſides this ging, an obligation like- 
_ wiſe: When therefore there is an obligation | in the agent, there is 
7 moral difference in the things, and ſo on the contrary, for they : 05 
are inſeparable. If then we ſhew, that right reaſon alone cannot 
5 properly oblige, it will follow that the knowledge of what i is agree- 
able to right reaſon doth not induce a moral difference : Or that a 
Stratonicean i is not under any obligation to act agreeably to right 
reaſon ; which is the thing Mr. Bayle contends for. 


1. Obligation, neceſſarily implies an Obliger: The C Obliger muſt | 


be different from, and not one and the ſame with, the obliged :. 
TY . To make a man at once the Obliger and obliged, is the ſame thing 
as to make him treat or enter into compact with himſelf, which is 
the higheſt of abſurdities. For it is an unqueſtioned rule in lam 
and reaſon, that whoever acquires a right to any thing from the 
8 obligation of another towards him, may relinquiſh that right. 16 
therefore the Obliger and obliged be one and the ſame perſon, in 
that caſe all obligation muſt be void of courſe; or rather no obli- 
gation would have commenced. Vet the Stratonic atheiſt 1 1s guilty 
of this abſurdity, when he talks of actions being moral or obligatory... 
For what Being can be found whereon to place this obligation? E 
Will he ſay rigbt reaſon ? But that 1 18 the very abſurdity we com- 
plain of; n reaſon is only an attribute of the perſon obliged, 5 
his aſſiſtant to Judge of his obligations, if he hath any from ano= 
ther Being: To make this then the Obliger, is to make a man 
Io oblige himſelf. If he ſay, he means by reaſon not every man 3 
payer reaſon, but reaſon in e I reply, that this reaſon 18 


A mere 
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a mere abſtract notion, which hath no real ſubſiſtence : and how 
that which hath no real ſubſiſtence ſhould oblige, 1s al] more diffi- 
cult to apprehend. _ 
2. But farther, moral obligation, that ! 8, the obligation of a free 
agent, implies a Law, which enjoins and forbids : but a Law is 
the impoſition of an intelligent ſuperior, who hath power to exact 
conformity thereunto. But blind unintelligent Nature is no law- 


giver, nor can what proceeds neceſſarily from thence come under 


the notion of a Law: We ſay indeed, in common ſpeech, the law 
of neceſſity, and the law of reaſon and nature ; but theſe are merely 
popular expreſſions: By the firſt, we mean only to inſinuate, that 
neceſſity hath, as it were, one property of a law, namely that of 
forcing, ; and by the ſecond, we mean the rule which the ſupreme | 
Lawgiver hath laid down for the judging of his Will. And while | 
this light and direction of reaſon or nature 18 conſidered as a rule 
E only, giver: by the God of nature, the term may be allowed : Thoſe 
who ſo conſidered the term were the firſt who ſo uſed ! it. After- 
writers retained the name; but, by a ſtrange abſurdity, ſeparated f 
the Law-giver from his Law; on a fancy of its being of virtue to 
oblige by its own intrinſic excellence, or by the good of which i it is 


productive. But how any thing except a Law, in the proper phi- 
loſophic ſen ſe, can oblige a dependent reaſouable Being endued with 


wi.ill, is utterly inconceivable. The fundamental error in Mr. Bayle 5 


8 argument ſeems to be this: He ſaw the eſſential difference of things; 5 


he found thoſe differences the adequate object of the underflanding ; 


and fo too haſtily concluded them to be the adequate object of the 


vill likewiſe. In this he was miſtaken: they are indeed the ade- 


5 quate object LE the underſtanding ; becauſe the underſlanding i 18 paſ- | 


ſibve in its perceptions, and therefore under the ſole direction of theſe 
5 neceſſary differences. But the w1// is not paſlive i in its determinations: Sh 


for inſtance, that three are leſs than five, the underſtanding | is ne- 
eeſſitated to judge, but the will is not neceſſitated to chuſe five be- 
fore three: Therefore the eſſential differences of things are not the 
5 adequate 
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adequate object of the wwill; the Law of a Superior muſt be taken 
in to conſtitute ation in choice, or morality in actions. 
Hobbes ſeems to have penetrated farther into this matter, than 
the Sratonicean of Mr. Bayle ; he appeared to have been ſenſible 
that morality implied obligation, and obligation a lat, and a law a 


Lawgiver : Therefore, having (as they ſay) expelled the Legiſlator 

of the univerſe, that morality of actions might have ſome founda- 
tion, he thought fit to underprop it with his earthly God, the 
Leviathan ; and to make him the creator and ſupporter of moral 
right and wrong, | 


But a favourer of Mr. Boyle 5 edt may perhaps object, that 


as he was allowed a fit eſs, and unfiineſs | in actions, diſcoverable by N 


the eſſential difference of things; and as this fitneſs and unfitneſs 


implies benefit and damage to the actor, and others; 1 15 being! in fact 
ſeen, that the practice of virtue promotes the happineſs of the Indi= 
vidual, or at leaſt of the Species, and that vice obſtructs it; it may 
be faid, that this will be ſufficient to make morality, or obligation, ND 
in the Stratonic ſyſtem ; if not in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, yet 5 
ds to the nature of the thing. To this I reply, that in that Syſtem, os 
whatever advanced human happineſs, would be only a natural good; 
and virtue as merely ſuch, as food and covering : 4 and, that which 
retarded it, a natural evil, whether it was vice, peſtilence, or 
unkindly 8 Natural, 4- ſay, in contradiſtinction to moral, 
or ſuch a good as any one would be obliged to ſeck or promote. 
For *till it be made appear that Man hath received his being from 
the will of another; and ſo depending on that other, is accountable 
to him for it; he can be under no moral obligation to prefer good to 
evil, or even life to death. From the nature of any action, MoRA- 
Liry. cannot ariſe ; nor from its Heels: Not from the firſt, be- 
5 cauſe, being only reaſonable or unreaſonable, nothing follows but 
a fitneſs in doing one, and an abſurdity in doing the other : Not 
from the ſecond, becauſe, did the good or evil produced make the 
action moral, brutes, from whoſe actions proceed. both yo and 
= evil, would have morality. 


— 
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If it be farther urged, that the obſervance of theſe eſſential dif- 
ferences is promoting the perfection of a particular ſyſtem, which 
contributes, in its concentration, to the perfection of the univerſe; 
and that therefore a reaſonable creature is oBLIGED to conform 
thereto: I anſwer, firſt, that (on the principles before laid down) 
to make a reaſonable creature obliged in this caſe, he muſt firſt be 
enforced by the Whole, of which he 1s part. This enforcement 
cannot here be by intentional command, whoſe object is free agency, 
| becauſe the Sratonjc Whole, or univerſal Nature, is blind and un- 
intelligible. It mult force then by the neceſſity of its nature; and 
this will, indeed, make men obliged as clocks are by weights, but 
never as free agents are, by the command of an intelligent Superior, 5 
which only can make actions moral. But ſecondly, an uniform 


50 perfect Whole can never be the effect of blind fate; but is the plain 


image and impreſſion of one intelligent ſelf. exiſtent Mind. Ina 


word, as it is of the nature of the independent firſt Cauſe of all things ; 


to be obliged only by his own 2%/o½; ſo it ſeems to be of the Ds: 


tue of all dependent intelligent * to > be * ouly by the will : 
of the firſt S To 
All things therefore (fays the 3 Maſter of reaon) 1 work, _ 
« after a Cot according to Law: All other things according to a 
«LAW, whereof, ſome SUPERIOR, to whom they are ſubject, is 
% Author; only the works and operations of God have him both 
for their worker, and for the Law whereby they are wrought. 
„The Being of God is a kind of Law to his working ; ; for that per- 
i fection which God is giveth perfection to that he DboTH *,” 
Nor does this contradict what we have afferted, and not only 


aflerted, but proved, in ſpeaking of moral obligation, that nothing, : 


but Will, can olige: Becauſe our whole reaſoning 1 18 confined to 


man's obligation. And if there be any thing certain, in the firſt 


principles of law or reaſon, this muſt be confeſſed to be of the Bo 
number, ad a man can neither Wye binſelf, nor be obliged * names 


A Hooker's Keel, Pol, B. 1, Sect. 2, p. 3.0 circa duem. : 1 
Tk 1 
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and notions ; ; ſo that, to create an obligation, the Vill of ſome other 
being muſt be found out. A principle, which the common con- 
ceptions of man, and the univerſal practice of human life confirms. 
But, as in our diſcourſe of God, the weakneſs of our intelle&s con- 


ſtrains us. to explain our conceptions of his nature by human ideas, 
therefore when we ſpeak of the morality of his actions, finding them 
to be founded in no other, or ſuperior Will, we ſay, he is obliged 
only by his own wiſdom: Obligation, when applied to God, meaning 
no more than direction: for, that an independent being can be ſubject 
to obligation in the ſenſe that a dependent being is ſubject, is, by 
the very terms, an high abſurdity. Obligation, therefore, when 
applied to man, being one thing; when applied to God another; the 
ſtricteſt rules of logic will allow different attributes to be predicated N 
of each. It is confeſſed, we have a clear and adequate idea of 
obligation, as it relates to man; of his obligation, we have affirmed = 
ſomething plain and evident : It is likewiſe confeſſed we have a very 
_ obſcure and inadequate idea of obligation, as it relates to God: of 
this obligation, too, we have affirmed ſomething, whoſe evidence 
muſt needs partake of the imperfection of its ſubject. Yet there 
| have been found Objectors fo perverſe, who would not only have 
clear conceptions regulated on ob/cure; but what is ft mply e "I 
of God, to deſtroy what hath been proved of man. . 
But to ſet this matter in a fuller light, I will juſt mention two 
objections (not peculiar to the e againſt nne J being 


founded 1 in will. 


Ob.. 1. It is ſaid, 4 That, as every creature 888 3 


4. . it is that which obliges to moral obſervance, and not 
the Will of God; becauſe it is to procure happineſs that we obey 

« command, and do every other act: and becauſe, if that Will 
« commanded us to do what would make us unhappy, we ſhould _ 

« be forced to diſobey. it.” To this 1 anſwer, that when it is ſaid 
morality is founded on Will, it is not meant that every Will obliges, 
but that nothing but Will can — 1. 1s Plas. the Will of an 


inferior 
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inferior or equal cannot be meant by it *: It is not ſimply Will a 


then, but Will ſo and ſo circumſtanced: And why it is not 


as much Will which obliges, when it is the Will of a ſuperior ſeek- 


ing our good, as the Will of a ſuperior fimply, 1 am yet to learn. To 
ſay then that happineſs and not Will makes the obligation, ſeems 
like ſaying, that when in mechanics a weight is raiſed by an en- 


gine, the wheels and pullies are not the cauſe, but that univerſal | 


affection of matter called attraction. Obj. 2. If it be ſtill urged, 
that one can no more be called the obliger than the other ; becauſe 


& though happineſs could not oblige without Will, on the other 
hand, Will could not oblige without happineſs;“ 1 reply, 


this is a miſtake. Will could not indeed oblige to unhappineſs ; 


but it would oblige to what ſhould produce neither one nor the 
Other, though all conſiderations of the I: of obeying or - 


diſobeying were away. 


056). 3. It is ſaid, That if, according to the modern notions of 
* philoſophy, the will of God be determined by the eternal relations of 
things, they are properly thoſe relations (as Dr. Clarke would have 
it) which oblige, and not the will of God. For if A impel NS; and -- 
B, C, and C, D; it is A and not C that properly impels D.“ But 
here 1 ſuſpe& the objection confounds natural cat uſe and ect with 
moral agent and patient; which are two diſtinct things, as appears, 
as on many other accounts, ſo from their effects; the one implying 
natural neceſſity, the other, only moral fineſs. Thus, in the caſe 
before us, the eternal relations are, if you will, the natural canſe, . 
but the will of God i is the moral agency: And our queſtion 1 18, not 
| of natural neceſſity that reſults from the former, but, of moral funeſe : 
that reſults from the latter. Thus that which is not properly the 
natural cauſe of my acting, is the moral cauſe of it. And ſo on the 
1 . e 


* « Whanos comes the . [of the Low of Nature]! a From a . Power; 


a nothing elſe can bind. I cannot bind my ſelfe, for I may untie my ſelfe again; = 
an equal cannot bind me, for we may untie one another. It muſt be a ſuperior 


power, even oe Almighty, "  SELDEN? s Table Talk, art, Law or Narusz. : 
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On the whole, then, it appears, that Mill, and Will only, can 
conſtitute obligation; and, conſequently, make actions moral, i. e. 
ſuch as deſerve reward and puniſhment, Yet when men reflect on 


the affections of their own minds, and find there a ſenſe of right and 
 *vrong ſo ſtrongly impreſſed as to be attended with a conſciouſneſs 
that the one deſerves reward and the other puniſbment, even though 
there were no God; this ſo perplexes matters, as to diſpoſe them, 
in oppoſition to all thoſe plain deductions, to place morality in the 
_ eſſential difference of things. But would they conſider that hat very 
Senſation, which ſo much miſleads us in judging of the true foun- 
dation of morality, is the plaineſt indication of wiLL, which, for 
the better ſupport of virtue , fo framed and conſtituted the hu- 
man mind ; ; A conſtitution utterly inconceivable on the ſuppoſition | 


of no God; would * I ay, but conſider this, the difficulty 
would intirely vaniſh. 


But ſo it hath e this e truth, that morality. is 


founded i in will, hath been long controverted even among The ifts. 


What hath perplexed their N is, that the contenders for this 


* we "WIE explained qbore the adhmiruble diſpoſition of — bs ol the God af nature, : 


5 for the ſupport of virtue. And it was from this view that an able writer, who is for 

7 moderating in the diſpute about moral obligation, calls the eſſential d; ference of things, dif- 1 
eoverable by reaſon, the internal obligation, and the will of God, the external, Pentends: 7 
(dit-il) par obligation interne celle qui eſt uniquement produite par notre propre raiſon, 
conſiderèe comme la regle primitive de notre conduite, et en conſequence de ce qu'une 
action a, en elle- -meme, de bon ou de mauvais. Pour l' obligation externe ce ſera celle qui 
vient de la volonte de quelque etre, dont on ſe reconnoit dependant, et qui commande 


2 ou defend certaines choſes, ſous la menace de * Peine. e at du 
0 droi! naturel, p. 76. „„ e Iu 


If he had called : the firſt, the derbe; 3 and the other the . his terms 


had been a great deal more exact. For it being of the eſſence of the relative term, 0 0 
Tigation, to have an outward reſpeR, or external relation, internal obligation muſt be a | 
very figurative, that is to ſay, a very abſurd expreſſion, when applied to man. Perhaps, b 
| indeed, that ruling Nature which draws all MACHINES, whether brutal or rational (if : 
there be any of the latter kind) to purſue happineſs, may, in a philoſophic ſenſe, be called 
the internal obligation; but, furely, when ned to e e a lite ent, „ 


terms are mere jargon. 


truth a 
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truth have generally thought themſelves obliged to deny the na- 
tural eſſential differences of things, antecedent to a Law; ſuppoſing, 
that the morality of actions would follow the conceſſion. But this 
is a miſtake, which the rightly diſtinguiſhing between things natu- 
rally and morally ſeparable (as explained above) will reckify. That 
the diſtinction hath not been made or obſerved, is owing to the 
unheeded appetite and averſion of the moral ſenſe : And their adverſa- 
ties being in the ſame deluſion, that the one inferred the other, never 
agaave themſelves any farther trouble, but when they had clearly de- 
monſtrated the natural eſſential difference, delivered roar 25-2 progf- 
of the moral difference, though they be, in reality, two diſtin& 
things, and independent of each other. More than one of our 0 
ableſt writers have not eſcaped this deluſion. Dr. S. Clarke going 
on the Principle, that Obligation was founded in the nature of 
things, to ſupport it, was perpetually forced to confound moral and 
natural ſitneſſes with one another; which makes him, contrary to 
his character, very inaccurate and confuſed *: And Mr. Wollaſton 1. 5 
5 giſſatisfied with all the principles, from which the preceding writers 
ol his party had deduced the morality of actions, when he had de- 
mwmionſtrated, with greater clearneſs than any before him, the natura! 
eſſential difference of things, unluckily miſtook it for the moral d. 7. 
ference ; - and thence made the formal ratio of moral good and eu tt ©: 
_ conſiſt in a conformity of mens actions to the truth of the caſe, or other- 5 
ae. For it is a principle with him, that things may be denied or 
affirmed to be what they are, by deeds as well as words, But had 
both parties been pleaſed to conſider this natural eſſe ia! difference 3 0 
e things, as, what it muſt be confeſſed by both to be, TE DIRE(- 
rox WHICH GoD HATH GIVEN HIS CREATURES TO BRING THEM = 
TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS WILL; AND THE RULE OF THAT WILL3z ; 
the diſpute had been at an end: and they had employed this dl for 
ence, not as the atheiſt does, for the Soundation of morality s ; but, « ' 


* i of acl and revealed Religion, 6th Ed, p- 5 27. 5 
. The — of Nature deline ated. 


N. TY | = „ all 
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all true theiſts ſhould do, for the medium to bring us to that only 
ſound foundation, the vill and command of God. Thoſe who 
imagine, as the author of the principles of natural law ſeems to do, 
that this is only a diſpute about words *, are much deceived. The 
man who regards the eſſential difference of things as a command or 
a Law properly ſo called, hath a very different idea of it, from him 
who regards it only as a Rule or a Law improperly fo called. And 
the reaſon is plain, becauſe theſe relative terms have an eſſential 
difference; a Rule, referring ſingly to thoſe directed by it; but a 
Law has a double reference; to thoſe governed by it, and to the 
Lawgiver who gave it. He therefore who regards it as a Rule, ſtops 
ſhort, and reſts obligation there, where no obligation can abide : 
But he who regards it as a Law properly ſo called (for thoſe who - 
| conſider it as a mere rule give it the name of law, becauſe they 
make obligation to ariſe from it) reſts obligation in a Lawgiver, and 
purſues it to its true ſource, the throne of God. The diſpute, 
5 therefore, is not about worde, but things : : Or if we will needs 
| have it to be about words, it is of the proper and improper uſe of 
them, which intimately concerns things ; 2 indeed TRurH itſelf and 
COMMON SENSE. We ſay a found is feet, or a colour hot; and as 
nobody is miſled by theſe expreſſions, we hold it fooliſh to diveſt 
them of their figure, and formally to contend that (ſtrictly and 
plhiloſophically ſpeaking) inconſiſtent properties are aſcribed to them. 
But ſhould it once be aſſumed that a ſound may be the ſubject of 
: taſte and a colour the ſubject of touch, it would be time, I ſuppoſe, 
to rectify an abſurdity which tends to confound all our ideas of 
eſeion: | Juſt ſo it is, in the expreſſions of truth or happineſs, 
 OBLIGING 2 While theſe 1 were e conſidered as s the rule or reward of 
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je Snelus- 086 les 3 |; ai trouvent entre hes- n 1 la . 
nature & l'origine de Vobligation, ne ſont pas auſſi grandes qu'elles le paroiſſent d'a bord. 
Si l'on examine de pres ces ſentimens, l'on verra que des differentes idées, reduites 4 
leur 80 Ws loin de le 1 trouver en oppoſition, ren ſe R 5 


p- 75. 76 8 
actions, 
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actions, given and impoſed by a Maſter on his ſervants, by a Creator 
on his creature, the figure was neither forced nor inelegant ; and 
did not deſerve to be quarrelled with. But when the queſtion was 
of real obligation, in a metaphyſic ſenſe, then, ſeriouſly to contend, 
that it ariſes from truth or happineſs, or from any thing but wii. ., 
is the very philoſophy of taſting ſound and feeling colour; and equally 5 
tends to the confuſion of all our ideas of reflexion. 
On the whole then we ſee, that an Atheiſt, as ſuch, cannot 


0 arrive to the knowledge of MoRALITY *, 


2. We now come to our ſecond concluſion 3 Mr. Boyle ar- 
8 that the idea of the moral ſenſe, and the knowledge of - 


the natural efſential difference of things, are, even in gi get rene! . 


«© inſufficient to influence Communities in the practice of virtue: ET. 
But we muſt previouſſy obſerve, that the arguments, which we 
allow to be concluſive for the S/ratonic atheiſt's comprehenſion of 
the natural eſſential difference of things, take 1 in only that ſpecies . 
of atheiſm : the other, which derive all from chance and hazard, * 


are incapable of this knowledge; and mol bs ebe with 5 N 


the moral ſenſe for their guide. Let us therefore firft enquire what 
this moral ſenſe | is able to do alone, towards influencing virtuous 
practice; and ſecondly, what new force it acquires in conjunction 
with the knowledge of the natural eſſential d. lifference of hmgs.. _ 
1. Men are miſled by the name of inſiinft (which we allow the 
moral ſenſe to be) to imagine that its imprefſi ions operate very ſtrongly, 
by obſerving their force in brute animals. But the caſes are widely wy 
different: In Beaſts, the inſtinct is invincibly ſtrong, as it is the 
1 ole wins of action: In Man, it 18 only a n monitor of the | 


1 * "ow Souls not 1 FRI Oe TS any os could by ſo wild to aſſert, that. on theſe 
| principles, it could not be proved, that a vicious Atheiſt deſerved puniſhment at the 


hand of God. To ſuch ſhrewd diſcerners, I would recommend the following "FOE, IS 


fervant gets drunk ; and, in that condition, neglects your orders, forgets your relation 


to him, and treats it as an impoſture. Does he, or does he not, deſerve puniſhment ? 5 
— When this i is reſolved, the Point il in * will be ſo og 


: | judgment: : 
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judgment; and a conciliator, as it were, between Reaſon and the 


ſenſual appetites; all which have their turn in the determinations 


of the Will. It muſt conſequently be much weaker, as but ſhar- 
ing the power of putting upon action with many other principles. 
Nor could it have been otherwiſe without deſtroying human liberty. 
It is indeed of fo delicate a nature, fo nicely interwoven into the 
human frame and conſtitution, and fo eafily loſt or effaced, that 
ſome have even denied the exiſtence of a quality, which, 1 in moſt 


of its common ſubjects, they have hardly been able to obſerve. 


Inſomuch that one would be tempted to liken it to that candid ap- 

>. pearance, which, as the modern philoſophy has diſcovered to us, 

is the reſult of a mixture of all kinds of primitive colours : where, 
if the ſeveral ſorts be not found in fit proportions, no whiteneſs 
will emerge from the compoſition, So, unleſs the original paſſions 
and appetites be rightly tempered and balanced, the moral ſenſe can 

never ſhew itſelf in any ſtrong or ſenſible effect. This being the ſtate 
of moral inſtinct, it muſt evidently, when alone, be too weak 1 to in- 
fluence human practice. 5 | 


When the moral [ ſenſe 1 is made the rule, and. eſpecially when i it is | 


Oh the only rule, it is neceſſary that 1 its rectitude, as a rule, ſhould be 
WS known and aſcertained : But this 1 it cannot be by an Atheiſt : For 
till it be allowed there was deſign i in our. production, it can never 

be ſhewn that one appetite is righter than another, though they: | of 
contrarious and inconſiſtent. The appetite therefore, which, at 

7 preſent, is moſt importunate to be gratified, will be Judged to * 

the right, how adverſe ſoever to the moral ſenſe. But, ſuppoling _ 

this moral ſenſe not to be ſo eaſily confounded with the other appe- 
tites ; but that it may be kept diſtin, as having this peculiar qua- 
lity ſo different from the reſt, that it is objective to a whole, or en- 

WT ee ſpecies ; ; whereas the others terminate in //, or in the private 15 
: ſyſtem (though, as to whole and parts, an Atheiſt muſt have very 
lender and confuſed ideas); granting this, 1 ſay, yet national Man- 

: ners, the iflue of * * 3 in time, effectually, though 


; inſenſibly, 
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inſenſibly, efface the idea of the moral ſenſe, in the generality of 
men. Almoſt infinite are the popular Cuſtoms, in the ſeveral na- 
tions and ages of mankind, which owe their birth to the more 
violent paſſions of fear, luſt, and anger. The moſt whimſical and 
capricious, as well as the moſt inhuman and unnatural, have ariſen 
from thence. It muſt needs therefore be, that cuſtoms of this ori- 

ginal ſhould be as oppoſite to the moral ſenſe, as thoſe appetites are, 
from whence they were derived. And of how great power, Cuſtom 


| 1s to eraſe the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of Nature, much ſtronger than 
| thoſe of the moral ſenſe, we may learn from that general practice, 


which prevailed in the moſt learned and polite countries of the 
World, of EXPOSING THEIR CHILDREN *; whereby the ſtrong in- 
ſtinctive affection of Parents for their e was violated without 5 
remorſe. 
This would lead o one into a very beaten common place. It fa Y 
| fices that; the fact 15 too notorious to be diſputed. And what makes 
more particularly for my argument is, that Cuſtom i is a power which 
oppoſes the moral ſenſe not partially, or at certain times and places, 
but univerſally. If therefore Cuſtom in the politeſt States, where 


a Providence was taught and acknowledged, made ſuch havock of © 


bunt 4 Into what confuſion muſt Wigs: run, where there 1 is no 


* ot all the moral painters, "Tiniven is he man who ſeems to | have copied human 
n nature with moſt exactneſs. Yet, his Citizen of univc: ſal benevolence, whom he draws = 
with ſo much life, in that maſterly ſtroke, homo ſum, humani nibil a me alienum puto, is 
the ſame perſon who commands his wife to expoſe her ne- born daughter, and falls into : 
a paſſion with her for having committed that hard taſk to another, by which means the 


infant eſcaped death I meum imperium excqui voluiſſes, interemptam oportuit, Hence even 
the divine PLAro reckons the expoſing of infants, if not amongſt the dictates of nature, 8 8 
yet amongſt the preſcripts of right reaſon: For in his book of laws, which he compoſed hs 
for the reformation of popular prejudices and abuſes i in human Policies, he decrees, that - 
if the parents had children, after a certain age, they ſhould expy/e them; and that ſo 


effectually, he fays, that they ſhould not eſcape dving by famine. Chremes therefore 


| ſpeaks both the dictates of Philoſophy and Cuſtom, when he characterizes ſuch Who 15 


1 had any dregs of this natural inſtinet — as s perſons—qui _ Jus, neque bonum 
| ane eiu ſciunt. es 
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other barrier than the feeble idea of the moral ſenſe Nor can it be 
replied, that the cuſtoms here ſpoken of, as ſo deſtruive to the 
moral ſenſe, are the product of falſe Religions; which ſpring and 
fountain-head of evil, Atheiſm at once dries up: For the inſtance 
here given is of a Cuſtom merly civil; with which Religion had no 
manner of concern. And fo are a vaſt number of others that are 
carefully collected by the two writers mentioned above, 5 

2. But now, ſecondly, for our Stratonic Atheiſt; in whom, we 
ſuppoſe, the moral ſenſe, and the knowledge of the eſential 45 Herence 
/ things act in conjunction to promote virtuous practice. And in 

conjunction, they impart mutual ſtrength to one another: For as 


ſoon as the eſſential di Ference i is eſtabliſned and applied, it becomes a 
mark to diſtinguiſh the moral ſenſe from the other appetites, which 


are irregular and wrong. And, the moral ' ſenſe being thus carefully 
kept up and ſupported, the mind, in its metaphy ical reaſonings 
on the Hential di «bag 1s guarded from mn into o viſionaty r re- 1 
finements. : ** „ 33 

| The queſtion then is, ” Whether a clay ci ion of right and = 
ce wrong, abſtracted from all Will and Command, and conſequently, 55 


from the expectation of reward and puniſhment, be ſufficient to 


4 influence the generality of Men in any tolerable degree ?” Thatit 


_ is not, will, I ſuppoſe, be clearly ſeen by the following conſidera- 
tion. All, WO have conſidered human nature attentively, have 


found *, that it is not enough to make men follow Virtue, that it 
be G dd to be the greate/t good; which, the beauty, benefit, or 
reaſonableneſs of it may evince. Before it can raiſe any deſire in 5 
them, it muſt firſt be brought home to them; and conſidered by 
them as a good that makes a neceſſary part of their happineſs. For 
3 is not conceived needful, that a man's happineſs thould depend "5 
the attainment of the preateſt poſſible good ; and he daily forms 
ſchemes of complete happineſs without it. But the gratification | of 
craving ee moved Rirongly by. ſelf- love, Kees, . to 


C Ser Locke 8 Eflay, Chap, of Porer, $ 71. b . 
contribute 
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contribute much to human happineſs, and being at the ſame time 
ſo oppoſite to, and inconſiſtent with Virtue, the generality will 
never be brought to think, that the uniform practice of it makes a 
neceſſary part of human happineſs. To balance theſe appetites, 
ſomething, then, more intereſting muſt be laid in the ſcale of 
Virtue; and this can be only rewards and puniſhments, which 
Religion propoſes by a morality founded in Will. 

But this may be farther underſtood by what hath been obſerved 
above, concerning the nature and original of civil Society. Self 


intereſt, as we there ſhew, ſpurring to action by hopes and fears, 


cCauſed all thoſe diſorders amongſt men, which required the remedy 
of civil Society, And felf-mtereft, again, operating by hopes and 
fears in Society, afforded means for the redreſs of thoſe firſt diſor- 
ders; ſo far forth as Society could carry thoſe hopes and fears. For 
to combat this univerſal paſſion of ſelſclove, another, at leaſt as 
ſtrong, was to be oppoſed to it; but ſuch a one not being to be 
found in human nature, all that could be done was to turn this very 
Paſſion in an oppoſite direction, and to a contrary purpoſe. There- 
fore, becauſe Society failed (from the natural deficiency of its plan) 


in remedying the diſorders it was inſtituted to correct, and conſe- 


quently was obliged to call 1 in the aid of Religion, as is above ex- 
plained; it is evident it muſt proceed ſlill on the ſame principles of 
Hopes and fears. | But, of all the three grounds of Morality, the 


third only thus operating, and an Atheiſt not having the third, Re- 


ligion, which ouly can give it, muſt be unavoidably neceſſary for 
Society. Or in other words, the moral ſenſe, and the knowledge 
of the natural eſſential difference of things 1 in conjunction, will be al- 
5 together inſufficient to influence the generality 1 In virtuous practice. 5 


0 T Mr. * who well underſtood, the force of this Aw 
ment, is unwilling to reſt the matter here; and ſo caſts about 


: for a motive of more general influence, This, he thinks, he finds 
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in that ſtrong appetite for glory, praiſe, and reputation, which an 
Atheiſt muſt needs have as well : as other men. And this makes his 


ſecond Argument. 


II. “It is moſt certain “, (ſays he) that: a man devoid of all Re- 


: «& © ligion may be very ſenſible of worldly honour, and very cove- 
tous of praiſe and glory. If ſuch a one find himſelf 1 in a country 
vhere ingratitude and knavery expoſe men to contempt, and gene- 


60 * roſity and virtue are admired, we need not doubt but he will 


b affect the character of a man of honour; and be capable of re- 
N ſtoring a truſt, even where the Laws could lay no hold upon him. 
„The fear of paſting for a knave would prevail over his avarice. 

Y « And as there are men, who expoſe themſelves to a thouſand | in- 

e conveniencies, and a thouſand dangers, to revenge an affront, 

which perhaps they have received before very few witneſſes, and 

7:06 which they would readily pardon, were it not for fear of incur- 

e ring infamy amongſt thoſe with whom they had to do; ſo I be- 
d lieve the ſame here; that this perſon, whom we ſuppoſe devoid 
n of Religion, would, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of his. 

v ayarice, be capable of reſtoring a truſt, which it could not be 
5 85 legally proved he had withheld; when he ſees that his good 
faith will be attended with the applauſes of the whole place 
4 where he reſides; while his perfidy might, ſome time or other, 8 
« be objected to him, or at leaſt ſo ſtrongly ſuſpected, that he could 
« not paſs. in the world's opinion for an honeſt man : For it is 
that inward eſteem in the minds of others, which we afpire at, - 
4 above all things. The words and actions, which mark this eſteem, 
« pleaſe us on no other account, than as we imagine them to 
« be the figns of what paſſes in the mind : A machine ordered 
« as to make the moſt reſpectful geſticulations, and to pronounce 
« the cleareſt articulate ſounds, in all the detours of flattery, would. 
1 46: never contribute to ve us a better opinion of ourſelves, becauſe 2 


* 1 ee; certain, qu'un | homme aeſtituts de foi, peut ere fort ſenkible a Phone 
neur du monde, Sc. Penſ. div. c. 1 79. 


« we 
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„ we ſhould know they were not ſigus of eſteem in the mind of 
another. On theſe accounts therefore, he, of whom I ſpeak, might 
&« ſacrifice his avarice to his vanity, if he only thought he ſhould 
* be ſuſpected of having violated a truſt. And though he might 
even believe himſelf ſecure from all ſuſpicion, yet, ſtill, he could 
6 eaſily reſolve to prefer the honourable part to the lucrative, for 
„ fear of falling into the inconvenience, which has happened to 
* ſome, of publiſhing their crimes themſelves, while they ſlept, or 
ein the tranſports of a fever. ETON: uſes this r motive to draw 
©. men, without Religion, to virtue,” 
To this, I reply, 1. That it is indeed true, that n 
and diſgrace are ſtrong motives to men to accommodate themſelves _ 
to the opinions and rules of thoſe, with whom they converſe ; and 
that thoſe rules and opinions, in a good meaſure, correſpond, in 
moſt civilized countries, with the unchangeable rule of right, what- 


ever Sertus Empiricus and Montaigne have been pleaſed to ſay to the 


contrary. For virtue evidently advancing, and vice as viſibly ob- 
ſtructing the general good, it is no wonder, that that action ſhould. 


be encouraged with eſteem and reputation, wherein every one finds 


his account; and Bat, diſcountenanced, by reproach and infamy, 
which hath a contrary tendency. But then we lay, that ſeeing this 
good opinion of the world may be almoſt as ſurely gained, certainly 
with more eaſe and ſpeed, by a well acted hypocriſy than by a ſin- 
cere practice of virtue, the Atheiſt, who lies under no reſtraints w ith 
regard to the moral qualities of his actions, will rather chuſe to pur- 
: {ue that road to reputation, which 1 18 conſiſtent with an indulgence 


ol all his other paſſions; than hat whereby they will be at conſtant 


war with one another; and where he will be always finding himſelf 
under the hard neceſſity of ſacrificing, as Mr. Bayle well expreſſes it, 


Us avarice to his vanity. Now this inconvenience he may avoid "= 


reſolving to be honeſt only before company, which will procure him 
enough of reputation; and to play the rogue in ſecret, where he 
may fully indulge his avarice, or what other paſſion he is moſt diſ- 
0-2: = | poſed 
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noſed to gratify. That this will be his ſyſtem, who has no motive, 
but popular reputation, to act virtuoufly, is ſo plain, that Mr. Bayle 
Was reduced to the hardeſt ſhifts imaginable to invent a reaſon why 
an Atheiſt, thus actuated by the love of glory, might poſſibly behave 
himſelf honeſtly, when he could do the contrary without ſuſpicion.— 
& And though he might believe himſelf ſecure from all ea, 
« yet ſtill he could eafily reſolve to prefer the honourable part to the 
„ lucrative, for fear of falling into the inconvenience which hath» 
happened to ſome, of publiſhing their crimes themſelves, while 
t they ſlept, or in the tranſports of a fever.” | Lucretius, ſays he, 
- uſes this motive to draw men, without religion, to virtue, It had been 
to the purpoſe to have told us, what man, from the time of Lucre- 
tius to his own, had been ever % drawn. But they muſt know 
| little of human nature, who can ſuppoſe, that the conſideration 9E 
theſe remote, poſſible indeed, but very unlikely accidents, hath. 
ever any ſhare in the determination of the Will, when men are de- 
7 liberating. on actions of importance, and diſtracted by the ſhifting 
uncertain views of complicated Good and Evil. But granting it to. 
be likely, or common; the man, Mr. Bayle deſcribes, could never 2 
get clear of the danger of that contingency, which way ſoever he 
| reſolved to act. Let us ſuppoſe him to take the honourable part, 
even then, ſleep or a fever might as eaſily deprive him of the repu- - 
tation he affects : For I believe there is no man, of this turn, but 
would be as aſhamed to have! it known, that all his virtuous actions. 
proceeded from a ſelfiſh vanity, as to be diſcovered to have ſtretched N 
. point of juſtice, of which civil laws could not take COgnizance. : 
It is certain, the firſt makes a man as contemptible, and much 
more ridiculous in the eyes of others, than the /atter ; becauſe the 
= advantage aimed at is fantaſtical : And one diſcovery fleep or a fever 
is as likely to make as the other. 2 5 
But, 2. Suppoſing our Atheiſt to be of 0 vai a complexion, 
as to fear that, even in a courſe of the beſt- acted hypocriſy, he may 
riſque the __ of being diſcovered, yet as this pratice, 7 which 


he 
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he fo well covers all the lucrative arts of fraud, enables him to pro- 
vide well for himſelf, he will be eafily brought to hazard all the 
inconveniences of a detection, to which, indeed, the courſe is liable, 
but which it can fo eaſily repair: : for he has ample experience 
that though indeed eſteem is generally annexed to apparent good 
actions, and infamy to bad; yet that there is no virtue which ſo 
univerſally procures popular Opinion as riches and power, there 
being no infamy which they will not efface or cover: and this 
being a road to Opinion which leads him, at the ſame time, to the 
gratification of his other paſſions 1 there is no doubt but it will be 
his choice *. 
After many detours, Mr. Bayle is, at enath, bebt to own, 


that Atheiſm is, indeed, in its natural tendeney, deftruttive of So- 


. cicty 3 ; but then, he infiſts 8 it, that it never in 1 fact becomes = 
fo. — 
iI. Berauſt (and this 3 is "bis next argument) men 3 not att ac- 
erding to ther principles, nor ſer their practice by their opinions. 
He owns this to have very much of a myſtery ; but for the fact he 
| appeals to the obſervation of mankind : For if it were not ſo,” 
fays he 4, © how is it poſſible that Chriſtians, who know ſo clearly 
':,"* by 4 Revelation, ſupported by ſo many miracles, that they muſt 
„ renounce vice, if they would be eternally happy, and avoid eter- 
anal miſery; who have ſo many excellent preachers—ſo many 
nealous directors of conſcience ſo many books of devotion; how 8 


4 is 15 poſſible, amidſt all this, that Chriſtians ſhould live, as they 


do, in the moſt enormous diſorders of vice?” And again ft, 
gakgreeably to this obſervation, he takes notice, that Cicero hath, 


9 remarked, that many Epicureans, contrary to their principles, 
e were good friends and honeſt men ; who accommodated their 
6 ee not to their F the dere of Pleaſure, but to the . 


Þ. * — "Ars OE &eurh 2 0 n 
| Aaipon & otog n Heſiod. 8 & Dies, wvertus x git, 312. 
+ i cela n'etoit pas, comment, &c. Penſecs diverſes, cap. cxxxvi. 
1 Ciceron Va remarque à Vegard de pluſicurs Epicuriens, &c, e. clavii.. NG 
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9 


rules of reaſon.” Hence he concludes : © That thoſe lived better 
© than they talked ; whereas others talked better than they lived. 
„ The ſame remark,” ſays he, “ hath been made on the conduct 
« of the Syoics : their principle was, that all things arrived by an 

inevitable neceſſity, which God himſelf was ſubject to. Now 
« this ſhould naturally have terminated in ination ; and diſpoſed | 
+ them to abſtain from exhortations, promiſes, and menacing. On 
the contrary, there was no ſe& of philoſophers more given to 
40 preaching; - or whoſe whole conduct did more plainly ſhew, that 
« they. can themſelves the abſolute maſters of their own deſ- 


e tiny,” The concluſion he draws from all this, and much more 


to the ſame puroſe, is *, that 6 therefore Religion doth not do that 
4 ſervice towards reſtraining vice as is pretended; nor Atheiſm 
4. that 1 injury in encouraging =: while each — acts contrary 
4 to his proper principle.“ . : 
| Now from this concluſion, and- from words dropped u up and 
down. +, of the myſterious quality of this phenomenon, one would 
= ſuſpect Mr. Bayle thought that there was ſome ſtrange Principle in 
man, that unaccountably diſpoſed him to act 1 in oppoſition to his 


1 opinions, whatſoever they were. And indeed, ſo he muſt needs . 


ſuppoſe, or he ſuppoſes nothing to the purpoſe: , for if it ſhould 


be found, that this Principle ſometimes diſpoſes men as violently 
to act according to their opinions, as at other times it inclines them 
to act —— them, it will do Mr. Bayles argument no ſervice. 
And if this Principle ſhould, after all, only prove to be the violence 
of the irregular appetites, it will conclude directly againſt him. 
And by 5550 luck, we Have « our Adverſary himſelf in that 


- * Contin. des Penſ.. div. cap. 1 . . 5 
+ Je congois que c'eſt une choſe bien etrange, qu un homme qui vit bien morale- 5 


5 ment, & qui ne croit ni paradis, ni enfer, Mais; J den reviens toujours. l, que l'homme 


eſt une certaine creature, qui avec toute ſa raiſon, n 'agit pas toujours conſequement à ſa 
creance; ce ſerojt une choſe plus infinie que de parcourir toutes les bizarreries de 
l'homme. Une Monſtre plus monſtrueux que les ene & * bn Chimera de la 
fable,  Penſegs diverſes, cap. clxvi. 5 „„ 


| this — 
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this is indeed the caſe : for though, as I ſaid, he commonly affects 
to give our perverſe conduct a myſterious air, the neceſſary ſupport 
of the ſophiſtry of his concluſion ; yet, when he 1s off his guard, 
we have him declaring the plain reaſon of it; as where he ſays, 
The * general idea we entertain of a man, who believes a God, a 
% heaven and a hell, leads us to think, that he would do every 
an thing which he knows agreeable to the will of God ; - and avoid 
every thing which he knows to be diſagreeable to it: But the life 
of man ſhews, he does the direct contrary. The reaſon is this: 
Man does not determine himſelf to one action rather than another 
by the general knowledge of what he ought to do, but by the 
« « particular judgement he paſſes on each diſtinct caſe, when he is 
on the point of proceeding to action. This particular judgement 55 


. may, indeed, be conformable to thoſe general ideas of it and 


m © right; but, for the moſt part, 1t 18 not fo. - te complies 
* almoſt akoays, with the reigning paſſion of the heart, to the bias of 


5 « the temperament, to the force of contracied habits,” &c. Now _—— 


this be the caſe, as in truth it is, we muſt needs draw from this 


Þ - rinciple the very contrary concluſion, That, if nen act, not ac- 
5 40 ding to their opinions, and that it 1s the force of the ir regular ap- 
: petites which cauſes this perverſity, A Religioniſt will often act 
_ againſt his principles ; H but an Atheiſt, always conformably to them : 15 
becauſe an Atheiſt indulges his yicious paſſions, while he acts ac- 
| cording to bis principles, un the ſame manner that a Religioniſt 
does, when he acts againft his. It is therefore only accidental that 
men act contrary to their opinions; : then, when they oppoſe their 


paſſions : or in Mr. Bayle's words, when the general knowledge 77 : 


what one ought to do, doth not coincide with the particular judgement 


. Wwe paſs on each di iftinft caſe ; 4 which judgement 1 18 generally directed 


by the paſſions: But that coincidence always happens in an Atheiſt's 

” determination of himſelf to action: : fo that the matter, when 
ſtripped of the parade of eloquence, and cleared from the perplenity 
or the abounding verde, lies open to this eaſy : anſwer. 


+ Lidee generale veut que, Nc. Penſ. div, c. exxxx. d 


. — 
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We allow, men frequently act contrary to their opinions, both 
niet apbyſical and moral, in the caſes Mr. Bayle puts. 

1. In metaphyſical, where the Principle contradicts common ſen- 
timents, as the „ical fate, and chriſtian predeſtination * : there, men 
rarely act in conformity to their opinions. But this inſtance doth 
not at all affect the queſtion, though Mr. Bayle, by his manner of 
urging it, would inſinuate, that an Atheiſt might be no more in- 
fluenced in practice, by his ſpeculative opinion of no God, than a 
Fataliſt, by his, of no liberty. But the caſes are widely different : 
for, as the exiſtence of God reſtrains all the vicious appetites by en- 

forcing the duties of morality, the diſbelief of it, by taking off that 

reſtraint, would ſuffer, nay invite, the Atheiſt to at according to 
his principles. But the opinion of fate having no ſuch effect on the 
morality of actions, and at the ſame time contradicting common 
ſentiments, we caſily conceive how the maintainers of 1 it are brought 
to act contrary to their principles. Nay, it will appear, when 
_ rightly conſidered, that the Atheiſt would be fo far from not acting 
according to his opinions, that were his principle of no God, added 


„ vo the: fataliſt's of no liberty, it would then occaſion the fataliſt to 5 


a" according to his opinions, though he acted contrary to them 
before; at leaſt, A the cauſe Mr. Bayle aſſigns for men' > not con- oy 
forming their practice to their principles, be true: for the ſole 
reaſon why the fataliſt did not act according to his opinions, was, 5 
becauſe they could not be uſed, while he was a Theiſt, to the grati- - 
\ fication of his paſſions ; becauſe, that though it appeared, if there 
were no liberty, men could have no merit; yet believing a God, 
the rewarder and puniſher of men, as if they had merit, he would 
- aa likewiſe as if they had. But take away from him the belief of 


199 5 * God, and there would be then no cauſe why he ſhould not at E 


according to his principle of fate, as far as relates to moral * e 
tice. | DE 


* Pen, div, c. elxxvi. 


2. Next, 
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2. Next, in morals. We own that men here mi frequently 
act contrary to their opinions: For the view (as we obſerved above) 
of the greateſt confeſſed poſſible good, which, to a religioniſt, is 

the practice of virtue, will never, till it be conſidered as making a 
neceſſary part of our happineſs, excite us to the purſuit of it: and 
our irregular paſſions, which are of a contrary nature, while they 

continue importunate, and while one or other is perpetually ſoli- 
citing us, will prevent us from thus conſidering virtue as making 
a neceſfary part of our happineſs. "This is the true cauſe of all that 


diſorder in the life of man, which Philoſophers ſo much admire; 


which the Devout lament; and for which the Moraliſt could never 
find a cure: Where the appetites and reaſon are in perpetual 
conflict; and the man's practice 18 continvally oppoſing his prin- 


ciples. But, on the other hand, an Atheiſt, whoſe opinions lead _ 


him to conclude, ſenſual pleaſure to be the greateſt poſſible good, muſt, : 


by the concurrence of his paſſions, conſider it as making a neceſ- 


ſary part of bis happineſs: and then nothing © can — bis Sing 
: according to his principles. 5 
We own, however, that the Atheiſt, Mr. Boyle deſeribes, mold 
| be as apt, nay apter, to act againſt his opinions than a Theiſt : but . 


| they are only thoſe ſlender opinions concerning the obligation mm: 


viriuous practice which Mr. Bayle hath given him : for if men do 


. not purſue the greateſt con feſſed poſſible good, till they conſider | WE 
as making a a neceſſary part of their happineſs; 1 aſk, which is tlie 
likelieſt means of bringing them ſo to conſider it? Is it the re- e 


flection of the innate idea of the lovelineſs of viriue; z or the more ab- 
ſtract contemplation on its Hential difference to vice? (and theſe are 
the only views in which an Atheiſt can conſider it) or is it not ra- 


ther the belief, that the practice of virtue, as religion teaches it, = 


is attended with an infinite reward! 2 * thoſe opinions, I ſay, „an 


Atheiſt is like enough to run counter: but his principles of im- 


piety, which cheriſh his paſſions, we muſt never look to find at 
variance with his actions: for our adverſary tells us, that the reaſon 
_ why practice and principle fo much difter, 1 is the violence of human 
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106 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book I. 
appetites: from which a plain diſcourſer would have drawn the 
contrary concluſion ; that then, there is the greater neceſſity to en- 
force religion, as an additional curb to licentiouſneſs ; for, that a 
curb it is, at leaſt in ſome degree, is agreed on all hands. 
And here, at parting, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, how much 
this argument weakens one of the foregoing : There we are made 
to believe, that the moral ſenſe and gſential differences are ſufficient 
to make men virtuous : Here we are taught, that theſe, with the 
ſanclion of a Providence to boot, cannot do it in any tolerable de- 
Bree. So 1 | 
As to the lives of his Mp; and ether Atheicte, which. we 
1 now come to; the reader is firſt of all defired to take notice of the 
fallacy he would here obtrude upon us, in the judgement he makes 
of the nature of the two different principles, by ſetting together 
the effects of Atheiſm, as they appear in the majority of half a ſcore 
men; and thoſe of Religion, as they appear in the majority of infinite 
multitudes: A kind of ſophiſm, which ſmall ſects in religion have 
perpetually 1 in their mouths, when they compare their own morals 5 
with thoſe in large communities, from which they diſſent. And 


now, to come to his pal mary argument taken from fact. For, „ 
IV. In the laſt place, he ſays , that the lives of the ſeveral 


— 8. « Atheiſts of antiquity fully ſhew, that this principle does not ne- 5 
« ceſſar ily produce depravity of morals.” He inſtances “ in Diago- 
rag, Theodorus, Evemerns, Nicanor, ad Hippon : © whoſe virtue 


« appeared ſo admirable to a Father of the Church, that he would 


L enrich Religion with it, and make Theiſts of them, in ſpite of 
J all Antiquity.” | And then deſcends t to Epicurus, and his fol- 


4 « Jowers, whom their very enemies acknowledged to be unblameable 
5 « in their actions, as as the Roman Atticus, Caſſius, and the elder 
0 « Pliny.” and cloſes this illuſtrious catalogue with an encomium 
on the morality of Vanini and Spinoſa: But this is not all ; for he 
tells us farther ul of whole nations of Atheiſts, 66 which modern 


* penſ. Tier, c. elxxie. & Contio, des penſ. 1 3 


+ Contin, des Penſ. div, c. IX v. & c. cxliv. %% THe 
e eee _ « travellers 
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* travellers have diſcovered in the iſlands or continents of A/ric and 
„America, that, in point of morals, are rather better, not worſe, 
de than the idolaters who live around them. It is true, that theſe 
« Atheiſts are ſavages, without laws, magiſtrate, or civil policy: 

but this (he ſays) * ſupplies him with an argument @ fortiori: for 
« if they live peaceably together out of civil ſociety, much rather 
* would — do ſo in it, where equal laws reſtrain men from 1 in- 
« juſtice.” He 1s fo — with this argument, that he reduces it 
to this enthymeme TY 1 


25 * Whole nations of atheiſts, divided into o independent families, 
„ have preſerved themſelves from time immemorial without 
Gn law. TS. 


** « Therefore, much ſtronger reaſon have we to „ think they would 5 


„ fill preſerve themſelves, were they under one common maſter, | 


« and one common law, the equal diſtributer of rewards and Pu- 
| 5 60 niſhments.“ 2 


In anſwer to all this, I ſay (having once again remindel the 


reader, that the queſtion between us is, whether atheiſm would not - 
buave a pernicious effect on the body of 0 People i in fociety) 1. That as 
to the lives of thoſe philoſophers, and heads of ſects, which Mr. : 


Bayle hath thought fit ſo much to applaud, nothing can be col- 


; lected from thence, in favour of the general influence of atheiſm _ 


on morality. We will take a view of the ſeveral motives thoſe men 


| had to the practice of virtue: for thereby it will be ſeen, that not - 


one of theſe motives (peculiar to their ſever al characters, ends, and 
circumſtances) reaches the groſs body of a people, ſeized with tlie 
infection of this principle. In ſome of them it was the moral ſenſe, 
and the efential afference of things, that inclined them to virtue: 
but we have fully ſhewn above, that theſe are too weak to operate 
on the generality of mankind; though a few ſtudious, contempla- 


* Contin- des Penſ. div. e. exviii. 
+ Des beuge: athces diviſes en familles independantes lc lont, Ke. 
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tive Men, of a more refined imagination and felicity of temperament, 


might be indeed influenced by them. In others it was a warm paſ- 


ſion for fame, and love of glory. But though all degrees of men 
have this paſſion equally ſtrong, yet all have it not equally pure 


and delicate : fo that though reputation is what all affect, yet the 


groſs body of mankind is little ſolicitous from whence it ariſes ; 
and reputation, or at leaſt the marks of it, which is all the people 
aſpire to, we have ſhewn, may be eafily gained in a road very far 
from the real practice of virtue: in which road too, the people are 


moſt ſtrongly tempted to purſue it. Very ſmall then is the number 


of thoſe, on whom theſe motives would operate, as even Pompona- 
tus, in his ample « confeſſion taken above, hath acknowledged: and 
yet theſe are the moſt extenſive motives that theſe philoſophic 
Atheiſts had to the practice of virtue : for, 1 in the 7%, the motive 
muſt be owned to have been leſs legitimate, and reſtrained to their 
peeculiar ends or circumſtances 3 as concern for the credit of the ſe& 
they had founded, or eſpouſed : which they endeavoured to ennoble 
by this ſpurious luſtre. It is not eaſy for a Modern to conceive, how 
tender they were of the honour of their Principles: The conference 
between Pompey and Poſic ſaonius the Stoic, is a well-known ſtory 8 
and if the fear of only appearing ridiculous by their principles were 
ſtrong enough to make them do ſuch violence to themſelves, what 
muſt we believe the fear of becoming generally odious would doe, 
where the principle has a natural tendency, as we ſee Cardan frankly 
confeſſed, to make the holder of it the object of public abhorrence? 
hut if the ſenſe of ſhame were not ſtrong enough, ſelf-preſervation 
: would force theſe men upon the practice of virtue : for though, of 
e the Magiſtrate gave great indulgence to philoſophic ſpecula- 
3 N : yet this downright principle of atheiſm being univerſally un- 
w derſtood to be deſtructive to Society, He frequently let looſe his ſe- 
vereſt reſentment againſt the maintainers of it: ſo that ſuch had 
no > other way to difarm his vengeance, than in perſuading him by 


* Tuſc. Diſp. 1. l. . 25. eee t II. p. 297 
— ¼— — their 
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their lives, that the principle had no ſuch deſtructive tendency, In 
a word then, theſe motives being peculiar to the leaders of ſects, 
we ſee that the virtuous practice ariſing from thence makes nothing 
for the point in queſtion. 

2. But he comes much cloſer to it, in his next inſtance 3 which 
is of whole nations of modern Savages, who are all atheiſts, and 
yet live more virtuouſly than, their idolatrous neighbours. And 

their being yet unpolicied, and in a ſtate of nature, makes, he 

thinks, the inſtance conclude more ſtrongly for him. Now, to 

let the truth of the fact paſs unqueſtioned; though Homer ſeemed 


to have a very different opinion of the matter, when he makes the 


atheiſtical Cyclops to be the moſt unjuſt and violent, as well as moſt 
brutal, race of men upon earth. And what faith might be expected 
from ſuch a people, the poet gives us to underſtand, in that fine 


cCircumſtance, where one of them was accoſted by Ulyſſes, who was 
then a ſtranger to their Principles. This wary hero, imploring the 


aſſiſtance of a Cyclep, tells him with great openneſs who he was, 


whence he came, and the ſum of his adventures. But no ſooner a 


the Monſter profeſſed himſelf a thorough FREE- THINK ER, than the 
: experienced traveller loſt all hopes of faith or juſtice : from him ; and, 


from that moment, put himſelf upon his guard, and would not 


7 truſt him with one word of truth, more. 


W ma Golf pos 21. DMs in in 8001. 


Bot I lip to let this paſs, 1 ſhall endeavour to detect the fophiſtry 


of his concluſion (which I had before obviated i in the ſecond ſec⸗ 


tion * concerning the inſufficiency of human Laws alone) in a 


fuller explanation of that reaſoning. 


It is notorious, that man in Society, 18 inceſſantly giving the af. 1 
: front to the public laws. To oppoſe which, the Community! RE 


conſtantly buſied in adding new ſtrength and force to its ordinances. 
If we enquire into the cauſe of this perverſity, we ſhall find it no 


* See P- 55. 
other 
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other than the number and violence of the appetites. The appetites 


take their birth from our real or imaginary wants : our REAL wants 
are unalterably the ſame; and, as ariſing only from the natural im- 
becillity of our condition, extremely few, and eafily relieved. Our 


FANTASTIC wants are infinitely numerous, to be brought under no 


certain meaſure or ſtandard; and increaſing exactly in proportion 


to our improvements in the arts of life. But the arts of life o -e 


their original to Society *: and the more perfect the Policy, the 
higher do thoſe improvements ariſe; and, with them, are our 
Wants, as we ſay, proportionably increaſed, and our appetites in- 
flamed. For the violence of theſe appetites, which ſeek the grati- 
fication of our Imaginary wants, 1s much ſtronger than that raiſed 
5 by our real wants: not only becauſe thoſe wants are more nume- ; 
rous, which give conſtant exerciſe to the appetites z and more un- 


reaſonable, which make the gratification proportiouably difficult: * 


and altogether unnatural, to which there is no meaſure ; but, 5 

principally, becauſe vicious cuſtom hath affixed a kind of reputation : 

to the gratification of the fantaſtic wants, which it hath not done 
to the relief of the real ones. So that when things are in this ſtate, 
we have ſhewn above, that even the moſt provident Laws, with- ” 
out other afliſtance, are inſufficient. But 1 in a ſtate of nature, un- ü 

. conſcious of the arts of life, men' 8 wants are only real; ; and theſe 
wants, few, and eaſily ſupplied. For food and covering are all 
which are neceſſary to ſupport our Bring. And Providence is 


abundant 1 in its proviſions, for theſe wants: and while there! is more 


than enough for all, it can hardly be, that there ſhould be e 0 
. about each man' 8 ſhare. 5 5 


85 * "There is one marble circumſtance i in the Mo FTA kiftory, that 1 ſhould fancy, 
: muſt needs give our Free-thinkers a high idea of the weracity or penetration of the author. 
It is, where, having repreſented Cain as the firſt who. built a city, or made advances 
towards civil ſociety, he informs us, that his poſterity were the inventors of the arts of 
| life, it in the inſtances he gives of Jaa, Fubal, and Zubal-Cain. 


A 
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And now the reader ſees clearly how it might well be, that this 
rabble of Atheiſts ſhould live peaceably in a ſtate of nature, though 
the utmoſt force of human Laws, in the improved condition of 


Society, could not hinder them from running into mutual violence. 
But the ſophiſtry of this enthymeme is further ſeen from hence. 


Neobt even Mr. Bayle himſelf would pretend, that theſe Atheiſts, who 


live peaceably in their preſent ſtate, without the reſtraint of human 
laws, would live peaceably without this reſtraint, after they had 
_ underſtood and practiſed the arts of life in credit amongſt a civi- 
lized people. In Society therefore, which the arts of life inſepara- 
bly accompany, an impoſed curb, he will own, would be neceſſary. 
I then argue thus, If a people, who out of Society could live 


: peaceably without the curb of Law, could not live peaccably - 
without that curb 1 Society; you have no reaſon to believe, that 


though out of ſociety they might live peaceably without we ow 


of religion, they could live peaceably, without that curb, 8 
1 ciety? The anſwer to this muſt bring on again the queſtion, 9 
How ſtrong the curb on man, in Society, ſhould be? which we 


have tully examined in another place. This argument, therefore, 45 


Fo proves nothing but the folly of pretending to conclude, concerning : 


; man. in Society, from what we lee of his behaviour, out of it. 


And here, 1 in concluſion, once for all, it may not be amiſs to 5 
ſerve, the uniform tr ain of ſophiſtry which runs through all Mr. 


: Bayle' x. reaſonings on this head. The queſtion 1 is, and I have been 55 
5 frequently obliged to repeat it, he ſo induſtriouſſy affecting to for- 


get or miſtake it, Whether Atheiſm be de ger uclive to the body of a 


Society? And yet he, whoſe buſineſs it is, to prove the negative, 


brings all his arguments from conſiderations, which either affect 
not the groſs body of mankind, or affect not that body.! in Society: x 


in a word, from the lives of Soph, s or Savages ; from the example ns 
of a few ſpeculative men far above the view of the common run of 


Citizens; or from that of a barbarous crew of ſavages much farther 


below it. All his facts and reaſonings then being go. — 


ſtill fall ſhort and wide of his concluſion. 8 : 5 
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But the laſt ſtroke of his apology i is more extravagant than all 
the reſt: for having proved atheiſm very conſiſtent with a ſtate of 
nature, leſt it ſhould happen to be found not ſo conſiſtent with civil 
ſociety, but that one of them muſt riſe upon the ruins of the other, 


he gives a very palpable hint which of the two he thinks ſhould 


be preſerved; by making it a ſerious queſtion, diſcuſſed in a ſet 


diflertation *, WHETHER CIVIL SOCIETY BE ABSOLUTELY NECES- 
' SARY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF MANKIND +? and very gravely 
reſolving it in the negative, —And here let me obſerve, that theſe 
PHILOsOHERSG (as Meſſ. Voltaire and D' Alembert call all thoſe Who 
| deſpiſe Religion) never ſuffer a good hint to lye unimproved. The 
famous citizen of Geneva building upon this before us, hath ſince 
written a large Diſcourſe | to ſhew, that CiwiL Socmry Is EVEN 
HURTFUL To MANKIND, 3 | 


SECT. * 


| Have here given, and; to the beſt advantage, all | the arguments 5 
Mr. Bayle hath employed to prove Religion not neceſſary to 


vil Society; by which it may be ſeen, how little the united force 
of wit and eloquence is able to o produce for the a 8 of ſo out- 


rageous a paradox. 


The reader will | imagine, that now 8 can hinder us from 


going on to our ſecond propoſition ; after having ſo ſtrongly ſupport- 
ed the fit. But we have N to combat a * monſter 1 in 2 morals C 


before we can proceed. 


As the great foundation of 0 our r propoſition, that the defirine of * 


| Future Hate of” rewards and puniſhments is neceſſary to civil ſociety, is 


this, chat religion is neceſary to civil ſociety ; ; fo the foundation of this 


latter propoſition i is, that VIRTUE 7s ho. Now, to the laſting op- 


 probrium. of our age and country, we have ſeen a writer publicly 


> Contin. 4 penſ. dr. c. Wi. . | | 
Fi Si les locietez ont. abſolument aeceſſaires pour conferver le genre humain. . 
maintain, 
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maintain, in a book ſo intituled, that pRIWATE vicks were PUBLIC 
BENEFITS. An unheard-of impiety, wickedly advanced, and im- 
pudently avowed, againſt the univerſal voice of nature: in which 

moral virtue is repreſented as the invention of knaves; and chriſtian 
virtue as the impoſition of fools : in which (that his inſult on com- 
mon ſenſe might equal what he puts on common honeſty) he aſ- 
ſures his reader, that his book is a ſyſtem of moſt exalted morals 
and religion: And that the alice N bis . which — 
accuſed him 10 was pure calumny. 


But I ſhall undertake to ſhew, and chat in very few words, to 


: the admirers of the low buffoonry and impure rhetoric of this wordy 


declaimer, that his whole fabrie is one confuſed Heap of falſhoods 
and abſurdities. 7 


| S Firft then, it is to be bes: that though. kid hen poſi- 
- tion be, that private Vices are public benefits, yet, in his proof of it, 
: he all along explains it by Vice only in a certain meaſure, and to a 


= certain degree. And, as all other writers have deduced the hotel 


ſity on private men in ſociety, to be virtuous, and on the magiſtrate 


5 ſeverely to puniſh vice, from the malignity of the nature of Fice; ſo 


be enforces this neceſſity, on both, from the malignity of its exceſs. 1 
And indeed he had been only fit for Bedlam had he not en this 
reſtriction to the general ſenſe of his propoſition. 
However, this is full enough to expoſe the fal ſhood of that aſ- 
ſertion, which his whole book is written to ſupport, namely, that 


vice 1s abſolutely neceſary for a rich and powerful Society. For what- 5 


ſoever ! 1s abſolutely neceſſary to the well-being of another in matter of 
morals, muſt be fo, by its eſſential properties; the uſe of which 
5 thing will be, then, 1 in proportion to its degree. And this the 
common moraliſts obſerve of Virtue with regard to the State. But 5 
whatſoever 1 is uſeful to another, only when in a certain degree, 5 
not ſo by its eſſential properties 3 if not by its eſſential Properties, 3 


- * By the Grand-jury of Middleſex, 1 5 
Ver. E . 7 85 then, 
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then, of courſe, by accident MY and, if by accident, not ne- 
ceſſary. 
The firſt part of the former aſſertion may be proved thits, If 
A be abſolutely neceſſary to B, it is, becauſe neither C, nor D, nor 
any thing but A, can ſupply the wants of B. But if nothing but 
A can ſupply theſe wants, it is becauſe the ſupplial i is afforded by 
the eſſential properties of A; which eſſential properties are incom- 
municable to all other beings; the communication of them to C, 
D, Sc. making C and D the ſame as A, which is abſurd: for if 
the ſupplial of the wants of B were cauſed by what was not efential : 
to A, but accidental; then might theſe wants as well be ſupplied 
by ©, D,; Cc. as by A; becauſe that which is accidenta! only, - 
may belong in common to ſeveral different beings. The ſecond 
part may be proved thus: Theſe eſential qualities can never be e- 
ceſſrve ; as for inſtance, There can never be too much Virtue 1 in a 
ſtate. Specific Virtues, indeed, may be puſhed to exceſs ; but then 
5 they loſe their nature, and become Vices; in which ſtate of things, N 
5 Society will be ſo far from having too much, that ; it will have too. = 
little Virtue. It i is not ſo with generic Virtue; therefore that Men- e 
tial Quality in A, which in a lower degree profits B, muſt in a 
higher degree be ſtill more uſeful to B. On the other hand, acci- 
dental Qualities may be exceſſive ; ſo that, that accidental Quality: in A, 
which profiteth B 1 in a lower degree, may injure B in a higher. 
This is the caſe of REAL LUXURY, in its effects on Society; as 
| will be ſhewn in the progreſs of this ſection: for though a ſpecific 
Virtue carried to an exceſs becomes Vice, yet a Vice, ſo puſhed ' 
never becomes Virtue; but, on the contrary, by advancing mn 
malignity, more e clearly evinces it 8 true nature, and e its 5 8 
| baleful effects. . ; 
From all this, it appears, that a PINA and powerful Community, N 
YL which is, in itſelf, a natural good, and, as ſuch, deſirable, may 
| procure and preſerve its grandeur without Vice, though Vice ſo 
frequently produces and — it : : becauſe this win of Vice 
not 
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. ariſing from its eſſential qualities, but from ſome accidental 
circumſtances attending it, may be ſupplied by ſomething that 
is not Vice, attended with the ſame circumſtances. As for 
inſtance, the conſumption of the products of art and nature is 
the circumſtance which makes States rich and flouriſhing. Now 
if this conſumption may be procured by actions not vicious, 
then may a State become great and powerful without the aſſiſ- 
tance of Vice. That it mays in fact, be chus — ſhall now 


e be ſhewn. 


II. The Author, laben dag to the enumeration of his 97080 ap- 


pPears plainly to have ſeen, that Vice in general was only accidentally 
productive of good; and therefore avoids entering into an examina- 
tion of particulars; but ſelects, out of his favourite tribe, LUXURY, 


= ſupport his execrable paradox; and on this alone reſts his cauſe. 
By the affiſtance of this ambiguous term, he keeps ſomething like 
an argument on foot, even after he hath left all the reſt of his City- 5 


| crew to ſhift for themſelves. And it muſt be owned, there 1 is n 


word more in-onſtantly and capriciouſly applied to particular actions; 


or of more uncertain meaning, when denominating ſuch actions, | 
| than the term Luxury. For, unapplied, it has like all other moral 
modes, an exact and preciſe ſignification; and includes in it, the abuſe 


of the gifts of Providence. The difficulty 1 15 only to know when this 


85 queſtion i is abuſed. Men have two ways of deciding: the one, by 
the principles of Natural religion; the other, by the pol tive inſlitus 


tions of Revealed. In thoſe Principles, all men are reaſonably well 


1 agreed; but, concerning theſe Inflitutions, when taken ſeparately, 


and independent on thoſe Principles, there are various opinions, 


i which ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm have greatly diſtorted: conſe- 


quently, thoſe who eſtimate Luxury by this latter rule, (where 
obſcurity and, of courſe, confuſion, are ſo difficult to be avoided) 
will diſagree extremely about it: and amongſt ſuch diverſity 
of notions, it would be ſtrange indeed, if ſome or other had not 
ideas of Lane, which would ſerve the wildeſt | hypotheſis ; and 


E 2 . much 
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much ſtranger, if ſo corrupt a Writer did not take advantage 
of them. He has done it like a maſter: and with a malice and 
_ cunning to intitle him, though he be but a TOUT to be a Leader 
of a ſect. | TO 
Firſt, in order to per plex and obſciite our hes of Luxury, bs hath 
laboured i in a previous diſſertation, on the origin of moral virtue, to 


deſtroy thoſe very principles, by whoſe affiſtance we are only able 


to clear up and aſcertain that idea: where he decries and ridicules 
the eſſential difference of things, the eternal notions of right and 
wrong; - and makes VIRTUE, which common moraliſts deduce from : 
thence, the offspring of craft and pride. 8 
Nothing now being left to fix the idea of Las xury, bor the po- 
ſitive precepts of Chriſtianity, and he having ſtript theſe of their only 
true and infallible interpreter, the principles of natural Religion; . 
was eaſy for him to make thoſe precepts ſpeak 1 in favour of any ab- 


ſurdities that would ſerve his purpoſe, and as caſy to find ſuch abs 


ſurdities ſupported by the ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm of ſome or 


1 other of thoſe many Sects and Parties of chriſtianity, who, deſpiſ- 
ing the principles of the Religion of Nature as the weak and beggarly 


elements, ſoon came to regard the natural appetites, as the graceleſs : 

furniture of the old man, with his affetions and tuff. © 

5 Having got CHRISTIANITY at this advantage, he gives us for 

| Goſpel, that meagre Phantom begot by the hy pocriſy of Monks on 

| the miſanthropy of Aﬀeetics : which cries out, AN ABUSE ! when- 
ever the gifts of Providence are uſed, further than for the bare fup- 
port of nature. So that by this rule every thing becomes Luxury 
which is more than neceſſary, An idea of Luxury exactly fitted to 
our Author's hypotheſis: for if no State can be rich and powerful * 
while its n ſeck only a bare fubſiſtence, and, if what! is more 

than a bare fubſiſtence be Luxury, and Luxury be Vice ; the conſe- 

; quence, we ſee, comes in pat, PRIVATE VICES ARE PUBLIC BENE- : 


FITS. | Here you have the ſole iſſue of all this tumour of words. 
eee AE 
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But it is difficult to think, that a Writer of ſuch depravity of heart, 
had not farther ends in this wicked repreſentation of natural and 
revealed Religion. We cannot doubt his purpoſe, when we reflect 
upon his gains, which are, the fixing of his followers in a propen- 
ſity for Vice, and in a prejudice againſt Chriſtianity. For what can 
be more in favour of Vice, than, that there is no moral duty? 
What more in diſcredit of Chriſtianity, than, that all the enjoy- 
ments of life are condemned by it as of 


III. But the cosptrL is a very different thing from what Bigots = 
58 and Fanatics are wont to repreſent it. It enjoins and forbids no- 


8 thing in moral practice, but what natural Religion had before en- 


joined and forbid. Neither indeed could it, becauſe one of God's 

Revelations, whether ordinary or extraordinary, cannot contradict 7 
| _— and beeauſe God gave us the firſt, to judge of others, by 

: | Accordingly we find, that though it be indeed one of the great 

1 5 abs of Cbriſtianity (but not the main and peculiar end) to advance 


the practice of moral virtue amongſt men, yet the New Teſtament 


dotli not contain any regular or complete ſyſtem or Digeſt of moral 
laws; the detached precepts enforced by our divine Maſter in it, 
how excellent and perfect ſoever, ariſing only from the occaſions 
and circumſtances which gave birth to thoſe diſcourſes or writings, | 
in which ſuch precepts are delivered. For the reſt, for a general 


| knowledge of the ſyſtem of moral-du ity, the founders of our Religion _ 


huold open to us the great Pandect of the law of nature, and bid us 
1 5 ſearch and ſtudy that. Tina. iy, ſays the apoſtle Paul, whatſoever 


things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever. things are 


juſt bee ee thmgs are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, 
think on theſe things. But where vicious cuſtom, or perverſe Inter- 
5 Preters, had depraved the Religion of Nature, there, particular care 


Was taken to remove the rubbiſh of time and malice, and to- rein- bt 


| ate the injured moralities in their primitive dignity and ſplendor, 
The Religion of Nature, then, being reſtored, and made the rule 
to explain and aa: ap the occattonal procepts: of Chriflanit what 
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is THE DIVINE LEGATION Boon 1. 
is Luxury by natural Religion, that, and that only, muſt be Luxury 


by revealed. So that a true and preciſe definition of it, which this 
Writer (triumphing in the obſcurity which, by theſe arts, he Lath 
thrown over the idea) thinks it impoſſible to give, ſo as not to ſuit 
with his hypotheſis, is eaſily ſettled. Luxury is the iſing the gifts 


of Providence, to the injury of the Uſer, either in bis perſon or fortune ; 
or to the injury of any other, towards whom the Uſer Hands i in any 


relation, which obliges him to aid and aſſiſtance. 
Now it is evident, even from the inſtances this Writer brings 


of the public advantages of conſumption, which he indiſcrimi- | 
nately, and therefore falſly, calls Luxury, that the utmoſt con- 
ſumption may be made, and fo all the ends of a rich and power- 
ful Society ſerved, without injury to the Uſer, or any one, to whom _ 
he ſtands related: conſequently. without Luxury, and without Vice. 
When the conſumption is attended with ſuch injury, then it 
becomes Luxury, then it becomes a Vice. But then, let us take 
notice, that 5h85 Vice, like all others, is ſo far from being ad- 5 
5 vantageous to Society, that it is the moſt certain ruin of it. It 
was this Luxury which deſtroyed Rome. And the very definition 
2 given above, informs us of the manner how it came to paſs : namely, = 
5 by enervating the body, debauching the mind, beggaring the for- 
tune, and bringing 1 in the practice of univerſal rapine and injuſtice. 
But the wretched abſurdity of ſuppoſing Luxury beneficial to ſo- 
ciety, cannot be better expoſed, than by conſidering, that, as Luxury . 


is the abuſing the gifts of Providence, to the injury of himſelf an 


of thoſe to whom we ſtand related; and as the Public is that, to 

which every man ſtands neareſt related; the conſequence | is, that 5 
Luxury is, at one and the ſame time, beneficial and i injurious to 
the Public. Nor can the abſurdity I here charge upon him, be 
_ evaded by faying i it is deduced from a propoſition of his, and a de- 
finition of mine, ſet together: Becauſe, however we may differ 
whether the uſe of things. where no one is injured, be Luxury ; 
yet we both agree in this, that where there is that injury in the 


uſe, it is Luxury ; ; and Luxury, in this unt he holds to > be bene- 


| ficial to _— — peta —_—— 
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The caſe I here put, of Luxury's injuring the PUBLIC, by deprive 
ing the ſtate of that aid and aſſiſtance from particulars, which, the 
relation they ſtand in to it, requires them to give, is no imaginary 
or unlikely ſuppoſition. This effect of Luxury it was which con- 
tributed, more immediately than any other, to the deſtruction of 
the Roman Commonwealth. For in the laſt ſtruggles for liberty 
by a FEw, againſt the humour of a debauched /uxurious people, 
when nothing but a ſufficient fund was wanting to enable thoſe god- 
like men to reſtore the Republic, the richeſt citizens, who yet 


Wiſhed well to their Country, could not be prevailed upon tore». 


trench from their private Luxury, to ſupport the Public in this 
critical exigency: which therefore, having been long ſhaken by the 
Luxury of its enemies, fell now a ſacrifice to the Luxury of its 

py friends. Thus the great Roman patriot deſcribes the fatal condition 
of thoſe times ; Nos habemus LUXURIAM, * avaritiam ; 3 PR 25 


g atem, privatim opulenttam. f 5 ” 
| In a word then, it is not Luæury, but the conſumption of the pro- 


= Judts of art and nature, which i is of ſo high benefit to Society. That 


this conſumption may well be, without Luxury, appears plainly 
from the definition given above. All the difference is, and that a 


5 very. eſſential one, when the conſumption | is made without Luxury, — 
infinitely greater numbers ſhare in it; when it becomes Luxury, it 
is confined to fewer. The reaſon of this, and the different effects 3 


this different conſumption muſt have on the Public, is very evident. 


Had the conſumption of the commodities and products of Greece 


when conquered (which indeed were neceflary to render the Romans 


5 polite and wealthy) been more equally made by that people, N 


would have been extremely beneficial. But being unjuſtly claimed 


by one part, excluſive of the reſt, . omnia virtutis præmia ambitio 


1 poſſidebat, it became luxury and deſtruction. The Hiſtorian 
wo thews us how it was brought about : ad There (ſays he) the Roman 


66 people firſt began to intrigue, to Wien to affect a taſte for ſta- 
« ' tues, pictures, and high- wrought plate. - To come at which, 
66 ey 
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* they oppreſſed the private, plundered the public, violated the 
4 temples of the Gods, and polluted and con founded every thing 
* both ſacred and prophane“. Till at length, 


<« Szvior armis | 
or LyxvA incubuit, victurnque ulciſcitur orbem,” es 


HAVING endeavoured 1 to ſhow 1 in this and the. two following 


| packs, that the PRIEsTs and LawGIVERS of former times all con- 
currred in ſupporting the belief of a FUTURE STATE, I am ſtopped 
in the midſt of my courſe, by 4 late noble Writer, who hath taken 
advantage of this notorious truth, to repreſent the labours of thoſe 
Moderns, Who have trode 1 in the ſame ſteps, as A CONFEDERACY 
BETWEEN DIVINES AND ATHEISTS TO DISHONOUR AND. DEGRADE . 
THE GoD OF THE UNIVERSE. 8 


After pleading 1 the cauſe of natural and 15 r (chi 5 


bis Lordſhip) I am to plead the cauſe of God himſelf, againſt = 
. « Divives AND ATHEISTS IN CONFEDERACY T. 


„The conduct of Chriſtian Divines has been ſo far 3 Peg 


« fending the Providence of God, that they have joined! in the cla- 
* mour againſt it. Nothing has hindered, even thoſe who pretend 
s to be his Meſſengers, his Embaſſadors, his Plenipotentaries, from 
« « renouncing their allegiance to him, (as they themſelves have 
„ the FRONT TO avow,) but the hypotheſis of a FUTURE STATE. 
On this bypotheſis alone, they inſiſt ; and therefore, if this will not 
« ſerve their turn, God is diſowned by them, as effectually as if . 
„ he was ſo, in terms J. ” 4% eg. af not Atheiſts, Vet are 
44 ABETTERS of Atheiſm b. DN - 


, We Ibi primum „ infvevit exercitus populi 1 amare, potare, 555 e pickas, 
vaſg cælata mirari, ea privatim ac publice ape delubra e ſara a profanaque 
omnia polluere, 


is, Lord Bol IN SBAOR E“ 8 Works, vol. v. FI 305. 
FC 5 vol v. v.45. 5 
— Divines 


Seer. b. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 


60 That there were ſome men who knew not God | in all apes, 
may be true: but the ſcandalous taſk uf compaTING Hs EX1S- 
© TENCE under the maſk of Theiſm, was reſerved for cd 

«-cians and Theologians “.“ 

4 Divines are ſtill more to be bed. A CONFEDERACY 
«© WITH ATHEISTS becomes ill the profeſſors of Theiſm. No matter. 
They PERSIST, and have done their beſt, in concert with their 
40 allies, to DESTROY the belief of the GooDNEss of God —They 
& endeavour to DESTROY that of his GOODNESS, which! 15a farther 
article of their ALLIANCE T.“ > 
„„The CONFEDERACY between Atheiſts and Divines appears to. 
*W have been carried vERY FaR—Nay the Atheiſt will appear, oh 


e that reaſon, to which they both appeal, more conſiſtent in his 


— abſurdity than the Divine 1.“ Divines veBRA1D God's G00D- 


„ Negss, and CENSURE his Jusrics g.. —* INJUSTICE is, in this 
4 life, aſcribed to God, by Divines ||.” ; 


„The whole Tribe of Divines, like Wollaſton and Clarke, 4 
" in effect, RENOUNCE the God whom © you and I adore, as much 8 


as the rankeſt of the Atheiſtical Tribe. Your Prieſts and our 
« Parſons will exclaim moſt pathetically, and RAIL OUTRAGEOUSLY 
z at this aſſertion. But have a little patience, and 1 will prove it 


4 to their ſhame to be true *. 2s 
The Reader will give me leave; in a fow words, | to vindicate 
the body of Divines from the horrid cinen of this | imaginar y 


OM Confederacy. | 


He may be pleaſed then to b that Aruntent has: ever 
endeavoured to ſupport itſelf, on a FAcT, which has indecd all 
| the certainty that the evidence of ſenſe and experience can give it; 


5 namely, the unequal d, firibution of moral good and evil, here below. 


Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
865 « Adfpicerem, 0 diu ſlorere nocentes, | 
5 10 Vexarique pios— -L ABEFAC TA CADEBA T. 
« RerLi610,” — 


5 20 Vol. V. p- 307. | . : + vol. v. p. 393 5 | + | Vol. V. p. 348, 9. 
8 Vol. V. p. 417. N Vol. V. p. 541. * Vol. V. p. 485. 
VorL. I. N * wy Was 
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was the common language of the i impatient ſufferer. From hence 
the Atheiſt inferred, that the Univerſe was without an intelligent 
Ruler; and that all things were driven about by that Fate or For- 
tune, which firſt produced them. Divines oppoſed this Concluſian; 
for they did not venture to be ſo paradoxical as (with his Lordſhip) - 
to call in queſtion zhe Premiſſes, a phenomenon which objected itſelf 
to all their Senſes. They firſt demonſtrated, ſtrictly demonſtrated, 
the Being of a God, and his MoRAL ATTRIBUTES: and then 
ſhewed, that if the whole of man's exiſtence were included within 
this life, the preſent diſtribution of good and evil would contradidt 
that Demonftration. They, therefore, inferred, on their part, that 
the whole of man's exiſtence was not included within this life: 
but that he was reſerved for an after- reckoning ; ; in which, an equal 
diftribution of rewards and puniſhments would DPF vindicate the 
| providence of a righteous Governor. 
hut Atheiſts were not the only enemies whom Djvines had to ed 5 
with. There was a ſet of men, who allowed an intelligent firſt 
” Cauſe, endowed with thoſe MORAL ATTRIBUTES, which the Divines 
had demonſtrated: and, on that account, called themſelves Dis Ts. 5 
5 Vet they agreed. 0 far with Atheiſm, as to confine the whole of 
man's exiſtence to the preſent life. Theſe, the Divine combated, _ 
. their turn; and with the ſame arms; but in an inverted order. 
_ diſputing with the ArRkRIs Ts, the principle held in common was. 
. preſent unequal diſtribution of Good and Evil. So that to cut af - 
their concluſion from it, of No Gop, he demonfirated the Being and 
Attributes : : and from that proof inferred that the inequality would 
be ſet right. With De1sTs, the common principle was 7he Being 
and Attributes of God. Therefore, to bring them to the allow- 
ance of a FuTURE STA TE, he appealed to the preſent unequal di difs 
Ir ibution of good and evil, (which theſe Men, as well as his Lord- 
ſhip, were very backward to allow and very induſtrious not to ſee;). 
and from that inequality inferred, that there muſt be ſuch a State. 
bis is a ſhort and true account of the Divine's conteſt with 
A \ THEISTS and Ds:sTs, ſo far as the ſubje& of a ſuture ſtate came in 
—— " 1 
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queſtion: In both controverſies that fate is deduced. from the moral 
attributes: only with this difference, In the diſpute with Atheiſts, 
the demonſtration of thoſe attributes is made; in the diſpute with _ 
Deiſts, it is allowed. The final purpoſe againſt Atheiſm is to prove 
the BEING AND ATTRIBUTES of God; the final purpoſe againſt 
Deiſm is to prove a FUTURE STATE : For neither natural nor re- 
vealed Religion can ſubſiſt without believing that God 18, and that he 
is a REWARDER of them that ſeek him*, Thus, we ſee, the queſtion, 
in each controverſy, being different; the premiſſes, by which each 
| propoſition was to be proved, muſt needs be different. The differ- 
ence is here explained; the premiſſes, in the argument againſt 
Atheiſts, were the moral attributes; the premiſſes, in the argument 
. againſt Deiſts, were the unequal diſtribution of good and evil. . 
What Enemy to Religion now, could ever hope to ſee a Calumny 
either thrive or riſe on ſo unpromiſing a ground ? or flatter himſelf 
with the expectation of an Advocate bold enough to tell the World, 
ttt this conduct of the DiviINESGC was a CONFEDERACY WITH | 
Arnis rs, # decry God's Providence; to blot out his Attributes of : 
goodneſs and juſtice ;, to combat bis Government ; ; and to deny his very. - 
OE Nence? The RicurT Honour ABLE Author does all this: And 
more he expects to be believed. It is true, this is a fine believ- 
ing age: Yet I hardly think he would have carried his confidence 
in our credulity fo far, had he ſeen his way clear before him.— lis . 
Lordſhip is always ſublime, and therefore often cloudy ; commonly, 0 
at too great a diſtance to look into the detail of things, or to enter 
into their minuteneſs : (for which, indeed, he is perpetually felici- 
_ tating his Genius.) So that, in his general View of Theologie mat- 
ters, he has jumbled theſe two Controverſies into one; and, in the 
1 confuſion, hath commodiouſly flipped 1 in one Fa& for another. He, =” 
all the way, repreſents Divines as making a future State THE PROOF | 
- of God's moral attributes : Whereas, we now ſee, on the very face 
of the controverſy, that hoy i make the moral attributes A PROOP of 


* St. Paull, Hebr. xi. 6. N 
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| @ future State. Let us conſider how the diſpute ſtands with the 

Atheifl, Theſe men draw their argument againſt a God, from the 
condition of the moral world: The Divine anſwers, by demonſtrat- 
ing God's Being and Attributes: and, on that demonſtration, ſatis- 
fies the objection. Conſider how it ſtands with the Def. Here, 
God's Being and Attributes is a common principle: And on this 


ground the Divine ſtands, to deduce a future fate from the unequal 


_ diſtribution of things. — But his miſrepreſentation was to ſupport _ 


his ſlander of a CoxTEDERAC : there was no room to pretend that 
| God's Being was made precarious by proving a ſuture fate from his 
Attributes; but could he get it be believed, that Divines proved the 


Attributes from a future ate, he would eaſily f find credit with his 5 


Find Reader, for all the reſt, 


Well then, the whole amount it his « CHIMERICAT, CONFEDERACY 


comes to this, That Divines and Athei i/ts hold a principle in common: 
but, in common too with all the reſt of mankind; namely, that there 


are irregularities i in the diſtribution of good and evil here below. And 


— md any thing forbid Divines to employ this common principle, i in ſup- : 
5 port of Religion againſt Athei iſm and Dei iſm! But whatever his Lord 


ſhip might think proper to diſguiſe in this reaſoning, there is one 


| Y thing, the moſt careleſs Reader will never overlook ; which is, that, 


under all this pomp of words and ſolemnity of accuſation, you ſee ̃ 


lurking that poor ſpecies of a Bigot's calumny, which, from one 
principle held in common with an obnoxious Party, charges his Ad- 


verſary, with a/l the follies or impieties which have rendered that 
Party odious. This miſerable artifice of impoſture, had now been 
long biſſed out of learned controverſy, when the noble Lord took 

it up; and, with true political fkill, worked it into a SHAM PLoT * 


5 to make RELIGION diſtruſt | it 8 $ beſt Friewds, and take > refuge in the : 
EY FIRST Pu1LOSOPHY. 5 e 
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1 IV. and V. 
Mr. Bayle, the great A of this paradox in his apology for 


atheiſm, examined. His arguments collected, methodized, and confuted. 


In the courſe of this diſputation, the true foundation of morality en- 
quired into, and fhewn to be neither the eſſential difference of things, 
nor the moral ſenſe, but the will of God. The cauſes of the contrary 


errors ſhewn: and the objefions againſt morality 5 being — in the 
will of God, | anſwered, P- 7 —1 * 


8 * 0 T. vl. 
7 H E . of the Fable of the Roos, who contends that it 1s 


1 Vice, and not Virtue, that is uſe oft 1 10 Jociely, examined, expoſed, ane | 


confuted, p. 112—124. 
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AVING now proved the firſt PROPOSITION, That inculcating 
the doftrine of a future flate of rewards and puni ihments is ne- 


5 : 260 to the well-being of Society, by conſiderations drawn from the 


nature of Man, and the genius of civil Society ; F and cleared 1 it from 


55 the objections of licentious Wits ; 


1 proceed to the ſecond; which is, THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPE= 
CIALLY THE MOST WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, 
HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT THIS 

DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH USE TO CIVIL SOCIETY. 


| This I ſhall endeavour to prove, N 5 
1. From the conduct of Lawgivers, and Inſtitutors of civil 
policy. 5 „ 1 


u. From the opinions of all the Learners and Teachers of wiſom 
in the ſchools of 4 ancient philoſophy. . 


* From THE CONDUCT or LAWGIVERS, AND INSTITUTORS or 
clvi POLICY : Who never omitted to propagate and conſirm Reli- 
gion, where-ever they eſtabliſhed Laws; RELIGION, 1 ſay, which 
was always firſt in their view, and laſt in their execution. They 

uſed it as the inſtrument to collect a body politic; ; and they applied 
it as the bond to tye and keep that body together: they /aught it 
in civilizing man; and eſtabliſhed it to prevent his return to bar- 

barity and a ſavage life, In a word, ſo inſeparable, in the ancient 

eee World, 
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World, were the ideas of LAwGIVING and RELIGION, that Plu- 
tarch (in his paradoxical preference of atheiſm to ſuperſtition) ſup- 
poſes no other Origin of divine worſhip than what was the work of 
the Lawgiver. How much happier had it been (ſays he) for the 
_ « Carthaginians, had their firſt Lawgiver been like Critias or Dia- 
„ goras, who believed neither Gods nor Demons, rather than ſuch 
« a one as enjoined the public ſacrifices to Saturr. * !” 
That the Magiſtrate, as ſuch, hath taken the greateſt care and 

| pains to inculcate and ſupport Religion, we ſhall prove at large : 
That this care and pains muſt ariſe, and was employed, on account 
of its confeſſed and experienced utility to the State, will need no 
proof. e 
But here! it will be neceflary to remind the reader af this x pre- 
vious truth, That there never was, in any age of the world, from the 
moſt early accounts of time, to this preſent hour, any civil. policied - 
nation or people, who had a Religion, of which the chief ſoundatiou and 
ſupport was not the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE of rewards and Pu- 
niſbments; the IEwIS PEOPLE only excepted. This, I preſume, our 
_ adverſaries will not deny. Mr. Bayle, the indulgent foſter-father 
of Infidelity, confeſſeth it in the fulleſt manner, and with the ut - 1 
moſt ingenuity: Toutes les religions du monde, tant la vraie que 
4 es fauſſes, roulent ſur ce grand pivot, qu'il y a un juge inviſi- 
« ble qui punit & qui recompenſe, apres cette vie, les actions de 
„Thomme tant exterieures qu'interieures. C' eſt de la que l'on 
. ſupoſe que decoule la principale utilitè de la religion :' and thinks, 
it was the utility of this doctrine which ſet the Magiſtrate upon in- 
9 5 venting a Religion for the State: C'eſt le W motif qui eur” 

„ anime ceux qui Va aurojent inventte +,” 9 


: * Ti N e 8 ber Kerle, vac gen 75 AGES ruabirns 3 ar ax = me * ra 4845. | 
Kms date e * road r diu ol vic To Xp io. Are een, | 


* 7s tom. 11, fol, 1599: 2 
7 Dit. Crit. & Hit, Art, sr woe, | Rem, (E. 3 
| penis Re | This 5 
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This truth, we beg the reader always to have in mind: So that 
when, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, he meets with ancient teſti- 
monies for the neceſſity of RELIGION to Society, he may be ſure, 

that the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE of rewards and puniſhments, 

was the chief idea included in that term. And on this account it 
is, that frequently, where the Ancients ſpeak of the ſource of thoſe 
utilities, which can proceed only from the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
they give it the common name of Religion: as, on the other hand, 


they often call Religion by the reſtrictive name of a future flate : 
On which account, I have not ſcrupled, throughout this diſcourſe, 


to uſe the ſame liberty of applying the generic or ſpecific term, one 
for the other, without any apprehenſion of being thought not to 


underſtand my argument, or of being miſunderſtood by my reader: 


Who, when he ſees me bring facts and opinions of Antiquity, 5 
which ſhew the utility of Religion 1 in general, to prove the utility 


of the doctrine of a future ſtate in particular, will underſtand that 


J ſpeak. home to ws e and to the full proof of wy" ſecond 


propoſ ition. . 
r Had I done no more chan ics fach fafts ad opinions, Ne 
I had done all that was neceſſary. But ſince the bare necgſſary is 
e eſteemed almoſt as poor and unhandſome a thing! in literature as in 
6 civil life, 1 have employed the greateſt part of the preſent and fol- : 


5 lowing books to ſhew, from ancient facts and opinions, the more 


than ordinary care and concern of all the wiſe and learned for per- 


petuating the ſpecric doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and * 85 


1 85 niſhments. „ 


The FOR 1 * 4 Paid. ot conſequently, ofa on 


Having premiſed thus much to prevent miſtakes, 1 proceed i in — 
the mY pee; 1 
1 To ſhew, in ; general, the civil Magiftrate's I care in this mat- : 


dpd ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, was, as we have aid, fo. 


univerſally received | in the ancient world, that we cannot find any 5 1 


W 8 25 5 Civilized 
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civilized country where it was not of national belief. The moſt 
ancient Greek poets, as Maſæus *, Orpheus +, Homer, Heſiod, &c.. 
who have given ſyſtems of theology and religion, on the popular 
creed of ſuch nations, always reckon the doctrine of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments as a fundamental article : And all ſuc- 
ceeding writers have given teſtimony to the ſame concerted plan. 5 
Aſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ari ftophanes, whoſe profeſſion it was. 
to repreſent the manners and opinions of all civilized people, whe- 
ther Greeks or thoſe whom the Greeks called Barbarians, are full : 
and expreſs to the ſame purpoſe. Further, it is recorded in the 
works of e every ancient hiſtorian and philoſopher, which it would 
be endleſs to recite. But Plutarch, the moſt knowing of them all, 
mall ſpeak for the reſt.: „ Examine t,” ſays he, in his tract againſt 
Colotes the Epicurean, „the face of the globe, and you may find 
Cities unfortified, unlettered, without a regular Magiſtrate, or 
> appropriated habitations ; without poſſeſſions, property, or the 
' « uſe of money, and unſkilled in all the magnificent and polite arts. 
: « of life : But a City without the knowledge of a God, or the prac- 
* tice of Religion: 4 without the uſe of vows, oaths, oracles, and 
( ſacrifices to procure good, or of deprecatory rites to avert evil, 
N no man can or ever will find. 95 Andi in his conſolation to Apol- . 
. Jnius, he declares it & was fo ancient an opinion 2541 good men. 
 foould be recompenſed after death, that he could nit reach either to the 
aul hor c or gies of £ ite ISS the fame Pur pole had Cicero and Seneca 
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Edit. Steph. 80, 1573. T. I. p. 201. 
declared | 


3 
declared themſelves before him. The firſt in theſe words; 
« * As our innate ideas diſcover to us that there are Gods, whoſe 
<& attributes we deduce from reaſon ; ſo, from the conſent of all na- 
& tions and people, we conclude that the ſoul is immortal.” The other 
thus: When + we weigh the queſtion of the immortality of the 
% ſoul, the conſent of all mankind, in their TU and hopes * a future 
ate, is of no ſmall moment with us.“. 
In a word, Sextus Empiricus, when. he would diſcredit the argu- 
ment for the being of a God, brought from univerſal conſent, ob- 
| ſerves that it would prove too much; becauſe it would prove the 
truth of the 288 3 * hell, in Which there \ was as od cond a 
concurrence}, | 
But of all nations, the Eorrrlax vas moſt cilebrated for its 
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care in cultivating Religion in general, and the doctrine of a future | 


Nate in particular: inſomuch that one of the moſt ancient Greek 

| hiſtorians affirms, E hey were the firſt who built altars and erected 
¶Natues and temples 10 the Gods & —The firſt who taught that the foul 

"Mp man was immortal. And Lucian tells us ||, That they were ſaid 


10 be the firſt who had the knowledge of the Gods. Which only 


amounts to this, that they were the firſt and wiſeſt Civil-policied 5 
people: as will appear preſently. 1 . 

But, at preſent, to prove the Magiſtrate's s care ou 1 
For this account of the antiquity and univerſality of Religion is not 
1 to evince its truth; for which purpoſe other writers have 5 


a; ut Deos eſſe et opinamur, qualeſqus ſint ratione cogniſcimus ; fic permia- : 
a nere 2 animos arbitramur conſenſu nationum omnium, Tuſcul. Diſp. . i. c. 16. in initio, P 
2 IN Ed. Oxon. 49. T. II. p. 245» | 
T Cum de animarum zternitate diſſerimus, non eve momen: um n apud r nos habet con. 
 fenfus hominum, aut timentium inferos, aut colentium, * 117. 5 
SY Adv. Phyſicos, l. viii. o. 2. Comment. „ | 
8 Buys; 76 x), de Y my; Yoios droriſha cplas gd reg. Herod. Enterpe, e. oY 
bse d 2 76d 105 AGyoy Aliyunhoi t 0 tibsrig PH agony vx abavulig ? 271. Id. ib. C. 12 Jo | 
I Tlesro pip ner Alx La ee NN Te init dai. De Dea Syria, 9 4. Edit. 
Reitzii, | 


CCC 
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often and ſucceſsfully employed it; but to manifeſt its vsE; which 
will be beſt done by inquiring what ſhare the Magiſtrate had 
m it. 

1. Now though no civilized nation was ever without a Religion 
in general, and this doctrine in particular; and though it was of 
general belief even before civil policy was inſtituted amongſt man- 


kind; yet were there formerly, as now there are, many ſavage 
nations, that when firſt diſcovered, appeared to have long loſt all 


traces of Religion: A fact which implies ſome extraordinary care 


in the Magiſtrate for its ſupport and preſervation. For if Religion 5 
hath been ſupported in all places, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumſtances, where there was a magiſtrate and civil policy; ; and 3 

ſcarce in any place, or under any circumſtance, where theſe were 

5 wanting; 3 what other cauſe than the e s care and contri- 


8 vance can be aſſigned for its ſupport? 


3 ſhould be ſaid, which, I think, 1s ; the only plauſible thine 
"os be ſaid, that the reaſon why the Citizen had religion, and the 
Savage none, might be, that, amongſt the advantages of civil life, 

the improvement and cultivation of the mind is one; and this ne- 

i ceſfarily brings! in the knowledge of God and religious obſervance: 
It is ſufficient to reply, that all the national Religions of the 
8 ancient and modern Gentile world are ſo groſs and irrational, that - 

. they could not be the product of reflection or improved reaſon, but 

were plainly of the Magiſtrate's fitting up, adapted to the capacit | 


of minds yet rude and uncultivated, which could bear nothing 1 


a finer texture than what was made out of the ſtuff he found, the 1 


| genius of the Nation and the nature of the Government. 5 
To give the proof of what we have been ſaying : The Mevicans 


and Peruvians | in the South, and the people of Canada in North : 
1 America, were on a level with regard to ſpeculative knowledge. 5 
Or, if there were any natural advantage, the Canadians had it. 


Do heſe, when diſcovered, ſeemed to have no rudiments of Religion: 
The Mexicans and Peruvians had one formed, digeſted, and eſtab= 

| bſhed: but ſuch a religion as diſcovered ſomething worſe than mere 
ignorance, | 
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| ignorance, but never could be the reſult of improved thinking: 
However a religion it was which taught the great articles of 
the worſhip of a God, a providence, and a future ſtate. Now how 
happened it that theſe two great empires had a Religion, and the 
Canadians none, but that the Lawgivers of the former ſaw it neceſ- 
ſary to countenance, add to, and perpetuate what they found &, for 
the benefit of the ſtate ? which advantage the Canadians wanting, 
they loſt, in courſe of time, the very foot- ſteps of Religion. : be this 
will not be allowed, it will be difficult to aflign a reaſon. 5 
Let us ſuppoſe, according to the objection, that gentile Religion 
owes its birth to the improved and cultivated mind. Now, if We 


make collections from the nature of things, it will be found more 


likely that theſe northern Savages ſhould longer preſerve the notions 


of God, and the practices of ann dan the ſouthern Citizens, 1 


| nninfluenced by their Magiſtrates. , 
The way of getting to the knowledge of a el, beſt: ſuited to : 


the common capacity of man, is that-very eaſy one, the contem- 


plwation of the works of nature: For this employment the Savage 
__ - would have fitter opportunities g given him by his vacant and ſeden- . 
tary life; and by his conſtant view of nature, which all his labours, | 


and all his amuſements, perpetually preſented to him naked and 


: unſophiſticated. The Cointe de Boulainvilliers, a writer by no means 


5 prejudiced i in favour of religion, gives this reaſon v hy the Arabians 
preferved o long, and with o much Tien, their notions of the 
Divinity T. 5 

On the other hand, Nature, by 3 e come to the know- T 


855 ledge of a firſt Cauſe, would be quite hid from the ſouthern Citizen, 0 


buſied in the works of barbarous arts, and inhuman practices; or : 


5 taken up with the ſlaviſh attendance on the will, and a more ſlaviſh 55 


n imitation of the manners of a cruel and capricious Tyrant. . 


* See Book Ul. Seck. 1 II. 1. md pag. antepenult. 5 
+ La Vie de Mohammed, p. 147. Ed. Aniſt. 1737. Je reviens volontiers 3 a la lounge 
: de la ſolitude des Arabes. Elle a conſerve chez eux plus longtems, & avec moins de Mes | 
5 lange, le ſentiment naturel de la v veritable divinite, Sc. 


5 Vor, 
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Nor, if we may credit the relations of travellers, do the nor- 
thern people any more neglect to exerciſe their reaſon than the ſou - 
thern : It is conſtant, they are obſerved to have ſounder intellects 
than thoſe nearer the ſun : which, being owing to the influence of 
climes, is found to hold all the world over. Notwithſtanding this, 
the iſſue proved juſt the contrary ; and, as we ſaid, the Peruvians 
and Mexicans had a Religion, the Canadians none at all. 
Who then can doubt but that this was owing to the care and 
contrivance of the Magiſtrate ? But indeed (which makes this in- 
ſtance the more pertinent) the act confirms the reaſoning. The 
_ Founders of theſe two monarchies pretended to be the meſſengers 
and offspring of the Gods; and, in the manner of the Grecian, and 
| other Legiſlators {of whom more hereafter) pretended to inſpiration, | 
: eſtabliſhed Religion, and conſtituted a form of worthip, 


Ky: But not only the exi Vence, but the genius too of Pagan Reli- : 


gion, ſhews the Magiſtrate s hand in its ſupport. 


Firſ, From the origin of their Gods. 
| Secondly, From the attributes given to them; ; and 
| Thirdly, From the mode of publick worſhip. 


Fir, The idolatry of the gentile States was ben cha micſkip ns 


85 of dead men; and theſe, Kings, Lawgivers, and F ounders of civil 


policy. The benefit accruing to the State both from the conſecration 
and the worſhip of ſuch Gods, ſhews it to be a contrivance of the 5 
Lawgiver. For, 3 Nothing could be a greater excitement to good 
government than to ſhew the Magiſtrate that the public benefits, 
which he ſhould invent, improve, or preſerve, would be rewarded 
with an immortality of fame and glory? Cicero gives this as the 


ee een * otheoſis, It may be eaſily underſtood, that : 


the reaſon, why moſt Cities proſecuted the memory of their va- 


5 * hant men with divine honours, was to ſpur up their Citizens to 


40 virtue, that every the moſt deſerving of them might encounter 
5 a « dangers with the greater chearfulneſs, in the ſervice of his country. 

— * And for this very cauſe 1 it Was that, at Athens, Erectheus and his 
„ daughters | 
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« daughters were received into the number of the Gods *. 2. No- 
thing could make the people ſo obſervant of their Laws, as a belief 
that the makers, framers, and adminiſtrators of them were become 
Gods; and did diſpenſe a peculiar providence for their Protection 
and ſupport. 
The records of antiquity ſupport iis a The EovrriAxs | 
were the firſt people who perfected Civil-policy, and eſtabliſhed 
Religion : And they were the firſt, too, who deified their kings, 
lawgivers, and publick benefactors + ; as we may collect from the 
paſſage of Herodotus, quoted above, which ſays, they were the firſt | 
20 o built allars, and erected $TATUES and temples to the Gods: For 
the erecting flatues was, by this hiſtorian, eſteemed a certain mark 


that the worſhipers believed the Gods had human Natures ; as ap- 


5 pears from the reaſon he gives why | the Perſians had no fatues of 
their Gods, namely, becauſe . did not eli ve as the Greets, that 


the Gods had human natures | , that is, they did not believe the 


_ Gods were dead men deified : This, as we ſay, Was a practice, in-- 
vented by the Egyptians; . who, in proceſs of time, taught the reſt 


of the world their myſtery & So when arts and civil policy were 


i drought i into Greece by « Cadmus and Ceres (the firſt, though 4 'heni- 
cian by birth, being an inhabitant of 7. Hebes in Egypt ; 3 aud the 
other, though oy immediately from Sicily, was yet a natural 


mo * Atque in > pleriſque civitatibas intelligi poteſl, angende virtutis gratil, quo Ti - ü 
. 1965 reipublicæ cauſa periculum adiret optimus quiſque, virorum fortium memoriam 
honore deorum immortalium conſecratam. Ob eam enim iplam cauſam Erechtheus Athenis 
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Egyptian) then, and not till then, began. the cuſtom. of deifying 
dead men; which ſoon over-ran all Greece and the reſt. of Europe *, 
2. The attributes and qualities afſigned to their Gods, always cor- 
reſponded with the nature and genius of the government. If this 
was gentle, benign, compaſſionate, and forgiving ; goodneſs. and 
| mercy were moſt eſſential to the Deity : But if ſevere, inexorable, 
captious, or unequal ; the very Gods were Tyrants; and explations, 
atonements, luſtrations, and bloody ſacrifices compoſed the ſyſtem 

of religious worſhip. In the words of the great Poet, a 


. « Gods partial, chingeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 

Whoſe attributes were rage, revenge, and luſt, 
| « Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 

& And form d like tyrants, tyrants would believe 18 


But 3. The mode of public evorſbip was lagi ſafficient.. to betray 
the Mover of the whole machine. The object of what we call Re- 


: Iigion, being God, conſidered as the creator and preſerver of a ſpecies 8 
of rational beings, the ſubje& of it muſt needs be each individual 5 


92 5 of that ſpecies. This is that idea of Religion, which our common 


reaſon approves. But now, in ancient paganiſm, Religion was 4 


very different thing : It had for its ſubje# not only the natural man, 
that is, each Individual ; but likewiſe the art tfecial man, Society; 
by and for whom, all the public rites and ceremonies of it were in- 
ſtituted and performed. And while that part of pagan Religion, 
whoſe Jeljetw were individuals, bore ; an inferior Parts and was $ con- 


* Sir thac 8 who, by had not this. matter in his thoughts, bak yet 3 
remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe in his Chronology of the Greeks : ** Idolatry (ſays he) . 
_ & began in Chaldæa and Egypt. — The countries upon the 7: gris and the Nile being ex- 
| 4s ceeding fertile, were firſt frequented by mankind, and grew firſt into kingdoms z ; and 
8 THEREFORE began firſt to adore their dead kings and queens Every city ſet up the 5 
«Ky orſhip of its own founder and kings, and by alliances and conqueſts they ſpread this 5 


K worſhip, and at length the Phœniciaus and n brought into 0 Eur * the practice : 


40 © of deitying the dead.“ Pag, 161, 
+ Eſſay on . 


feſſed | 
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feſſed to be under an unequal Providence, the conſideration of which 
brought in the doctrine of a future ſtate for the ſupport of God's 
government; the other, whoſe ſubject was the artificial man, 
Society, taught a more equal Providence, adminiſtred to the State. 
The conſequence of which was, that Religion and Government ran 
into one another; and prodigies and portents were as familiar as 
civil edits; and as conſtantly bore their ſhare in the public admi- 
niſtration : For the Oracles, without which nothing was projected 
or executed, always denounced them as rational directions, declara- 
tive of divine favour, or diſpleaſure; in which particulars, as ſuch, 
were not at all concerned: So that to accept or to avert the omen; 
to gratulate the mercy, or deprecate the Judgment, the conſtant 
method was the revival of old rites, or the inſtitution of new. A 
reformation of manners, or enforcement of ſumptuary laws, never K 
5 made part of the ſtate” s atonement to the S 
The oddneſs and notoriety of this fact ſo forceably rack Mr. 3 
5 Bayle s imagination, that, miſtaking this for the whole of Paganift „ 
be too haſtily concluded, that the worſhip of 2 ſe Gods in the ancient. 
ls world, did not at all influence morals * : And from thence formed an 
a gument to ſupport his favourite elde in behalf of Atheiſm. 
This was a ſtrange concluſion : For though it be indeed true, that 
the public part of pagan Religion had no influence on morals, it is 
_ utterly falſe that the private part had not: For 1 in the doctrine of a 
future ſtate, which was the foundation of, and inſeparable from, 
this ſounder part of pagan Religion whoſe ſubject was the individual, 
the merit and demerit, to which rewards and puniſhments were an» - 
nexed, was virtue and vice only. This will be proved at large! in 
the fourth ſection of the preſent book : Though I am ready to allow, Bo 
that the nature and adminiſtration of the public part of pagan Re- 
gion did lead individuals into many wrong concluſions concerning 
- "het efficacy of exterior acts of worſhip. - 


= Penſtes 1 un comete, xc. And Reponſe aux Quetions d'un Provincial. 
; And Continuation des Penſcées div erſes, dc. 
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But what ſeems to have occaſioned Mr. Bayle,'s miſtake (beſides 
his following the Fathers, who in their declamations againſt paga- 
niſin have ſaid a great deal to the ſame purpoſe *) was his not re- 

fleQivg that ancient Hiſtory only preſents us with one part of the 

influence of Paganiſm, that which it had on the Public as a body: 

The other, the influence 1 it had on individuals, it patles over in ſilence, 

as not its province. 

Whoever now conſiders the genius of Paganiſm | in this view, (and 
unleſs he conſiders it in this view he will never be able to judge 
truly of it +) can hardly doubt but that the civil magiſtrate had a 
= hand! in ne Religion. ns} it was which enabled him 


5 * vet st. Auftin himſelf cannot but own that the wa however (of which the 

Reader will hear a great deal in the 4th Section of this Book) were principally inſtituted | 
for the promoting of virtue and a good life, even where he is accuſing Pagani/n in gener al 
for its neglect of moral virtue: Nee nobis neſcio quos ſuſurros paucifimorum auribus 
_*** anhelatos & arcana velut religione traditos jactent, quibus vitæ probitas caſtitaſque 


diſcatur.“— Civ. Dei, I. ii. C. 6.—* lidem ph Dzmones—perhibentur i in adytis ſuis, _ 


| i" ſecretiſque penetralibus dare quædam bona præcepta de mor ibus quibuſdam velut 
= 00. electis ſacratis ſuis—Proinde malignitas dæmonum niſi alicubi le, quemadmodum | 


e AN ſcriptum 1 in noſtris litteris novimus, transfiguret 1 in angelos lucis, non implet negotium | 


ES. deceptionis. Foris itaque populis celeberrimo ſtrepitu impietas impura circumſonat, 


& intus paucis caſtitas ſimulata vix ſonat: præbentur propatula pope & ſecreta 
| 0 laudandis; decus latet, & dedecus patet. . 26. N | 


+ What is here ſaid of the genius of Paganiſm well accounts for a circumſtance in an- 


cient hiſtory, which very much embarraſſes the modern critics. They cannot conceive 5 


bow it happened, that the beſt ancient hiſtorians, who underſtood fo well what belonged 5 
5 to the nature of a Compoſition, and how to give every ſort of work its due form, and 
| were befides free from all vulgar ſuperſtition, ſhould abound ſo much in deſcriptions of 


religious rites and ceremonies; and in relations of omens, prodigies, and portents. 


: Many an idle hypotheſis hath been framed to give a ſolution of this difficulty ; and many 


a tedious work compiled to juſtify theſe ancient hiſtorians, upon mere modern ideas, 
; But now a plain and eaſy anſwer may be given to it. This part of pagan Religion was 
7 ſo interwoven with the tranſactions of State, that it became eſſential to civil hiſtory, 
And how much ſoever it may be ſuppoſed to have deformed ancient ſtory, yet the Critic 
and Philoſopher gain by what diſguſts the delic: acy of the Politician; the Greek and Roman : 
_ hiſtory being t the repoſitory of all that concerns the ie public part of Pagan regions 


to 
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to give this extraordinary caſt to Paganiſm, 1 15 not difficult to diſ- -. 
cover: It could be nothing but that popular diſpoſition ariſing from, 
and the neceflary conſequence of, thoſe general notions, which, by 
his contrivance and encouragement, had overſpread the heathen 
world? 1. That there were local tutelary Deities, who had taken 
upon themſelves, or were intruſted with, the care and protection 
of particular Nations and People; (of which, more hereafter.) 


2. That thoſe great benefactors of mankind, who had reduced the 


ſcattered tribes and clans into civil Society, were become Gods. 


3. and laſtly, That their ſyſtems of Laws and civil Inſtitutes were 


5 planned and digeſted by the direction of the ornate 8 a | 
Deity “. 
On che whole TORN The rp conſiderations of the prefer 
vation of Religion i in general; ; the origine of the pagan Gods; their 
attributes; and the mode of public worſhip, will, I am perſuaded, 
incline the reader to think that, for the univerſality of religious - 
belief, the world was chiefly indebted to the civil Magiſtrate ; ; how 
much ſoever the illegitimate or unnatural conſtitution of particular 
States, or the defective views of particular Lawgivers, con- 
tributed to deprave the true Religion of nature; or, if you will, ie 


the patriarchal. The learned St. Auſtin, who excelled in the 5 


knowledge of antiquity, ſcems to have been determined by this 
way of thinking, when he gives it, as the reſult of his enquiries; 
that the civil W had a large ſhare in pagan ſuperſtition. 5 
His words are theſe T, — Which indeed ſeems to have been done 
On no other account but as it was the buſineſs of princes, out of 

5 « their wiſdom and civil prudence, to deccive the people i in their 
Ts « 3 under the name of religion, perſuaded the 


. See FR beginniug of the next ſefion, EE. | - 
4 —Quod utique non aliam ob cauſam factum viderr: ni quia hominum princi- | 


| pum velut prudentium & ſapientium negotium fuit populum in religionibus fallere | 


Homines principes ea, quæ vana eſſe noverint, religionis nomine populis tanquam vera 
| fuadebant : Hoc modo eos civil; locietati velut arctius N quo lubditos poſſidercnt. 
| De Cin. Dei, l. iv. c. 32. 5 
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people to believe thoſe things true which they themſelves knew to 


« be idle fables. By this means, for their own eaſe in government, 
« tying them the more cloſely to civil Society.“ 

But if now it ſhould be objected, that it was natural for che peo- 
ple, left to themſelves, to run into thoſe ſuperſtitions, we may rea- 
dily grant it without prejudice to the argument: For they are 
always ſuch notions as are apt to be entertained and cheriſhed by 
vulgar minds, whoſe current the wiſe Magiſtrate is accuſtomed to 


turn to his advantage. For to think him capable of new modelling 
the human mind, by making men religious whom he did not ind 
ſo, is, as will be ſhewn hereafter, a ſenſeleſs whimſy, entertained _ 
by the Atheiſt to account for the origin of Religion. And, when it 
is ſeen that all theſe various modes of ſuperſtition concurred to pro- 5 
mote the Magiſtrate' 8 purpoſe, it can hardly be doubted but he gave 
them that general direction. The particular parts of gentile Re- 
5 ligion, which further ſtrengthen and confirm this reaſoning, are not 
here to be inſiſted on. Their original will be clearly ſeen, when 
wee come to ſhew the ſeveral methods which the Magiſtrate employed = 


bor this great purpoſe. What theſe methods ware the courſe of the 
argument now leads us to conſider. „„ 


y hath been ſhewn in general, from the Errrcr, that Lawgivers 
and founders of civil policy did indeed ſupport and propagate | 


| Religion. Wie ſhall now endeavour to explain the cavses of that : 


effect, in a particular enumeration of the arts they: employed to 
0 that Puopole. 8 


5 The FIRST 0 the Legiluar wok, was to 6 peta; a | Miſſion ” 


a and revelation from ſome God, by whoſe command and direction he 
. had framed the Policy he would eſtabliſh. Thus Amaſis and Mane ves, 
5 lawgivers of the Egyptians (from whence this cuſtom ſpread over 


Greece 
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Ereece and Af a) pretended to receive their laws from Mercury; 
Zoroafler the lawgiver of the Bactrians, and Zemolxis lawgiver of 
the Getes, from Veſia; Zathrauſftes the lawgiver of the Arimaſpi, 
from a good ſpirit or genius; and all theſe moſt induſtriouſly and 
profeſſedly propagated the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments. Rhadamanthus and Minos lawgivers of Crete, and 
Lycaon of Arcadia, pretended to an intercourſe with Jupiter; Trip 
tolemus lawgiver of the Athenians, affected to be inſpired by Ceres; J 
Pythagoras and Zaleucus, who made laws for the Crotoniates and 


Locrians, aſcribed their inſtitutions to Min-rva : Lycurgus of Sparta, 8 


profeſſed to act by the direction of Apollo; and Romulus and Numa 


of Rome put themſelves under the guidance of Conſus, and the 
Goddeſs Egeria*. In a word, there is hardly an old Lawgiver n. 


LD record, but what thus pretended to revelation, and the divine aſſiſ- 
tance. But had we the loſt books of Leo Ma tors written by Hermippus, 
Theephraftus, and Apollodarus +, we ſhould have had a much fuller 

ſt of theſe inſpired ſtateſmen, and doubtleſs, many further ligbts 

on the ſubject. The ſame method was practiſed by the founders 


of the great outlying empires, as Sir . illiam Temple calls them. Thus 8 8 
the firſt of the Chineſe monarchs was called Fag four | or Fanſur, tlie 
1 fon of Heaven, as We are told by the jeſuits, from his pretenſions 
©: that relation. The royal commentaries Us Peru inform us, that 


the founders of 1 8 empire were Mango Copac, and his wife and 
5 ſiſter Coya Mama, who proclaimed themlelv es the ſon and daughter 


of the Sun, ſent from their father to reduce. mankind from their 
ſavage and beſtial life, to one of order and ſociety. Tuiſco the 


founder of the German nations pretended to be ſent upon the ſame 


= meſſage, as appears from his name, which ſignifies the interpreter f, 


that 1 5 of the Gods. 7 hor and Odin, the DTT of the We oftern . 


* Diod, Sie. 1. i. & v. 8 nk 8 L x; . teſte veteri ; ſeriptore apud 
Suidam i in Au —Ariſt. apud Schol. Find. ad. Oly wor x. 
7 Athen. 1. xiv. D. Laertius. | 

+ Vide — De Anglorum gentis origine, Pe 86, 


Carbo, 
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Goths, laid claim likewiſe to inſpiration and even to divinity *, The 
Revelations of Mahomet are too well known to be infiſted on. But 
the race of theſe inſpired Lawgivers ſeems to have ended in Gen- 
gbircan the founder of the Mogul empire . 
Such was the univerſal e800 of the ancient world, to make 
Gods and Prophets of their firſt kings and lawgivers. Hence it is, 
that Plato makes /egiflation to have come from God, and not from 
man : and that the conſtant epithets to kings, in Homer, are 
AIOTENEIL vorn of the Gags, and AIOTPE@EIZ bred « or tutored by 
the God. §. 
From this general pretence to revelation we may collect the n= 
timents of the ancient lawgivers concerning the uſe of Religion to 
Society. For we muſt always have in mind what Diodorus Abl = 
fo truly obſerves, That they did this, not only to beget a veneration to 


_ their laws, but likewi iſe to eftabliſh the opinion of the ſuperintendency of- 
| the God over N * U. One venture to g⁰ farther, 


and 5 


* Olim kh magica artis imbutl, Thor en & Othinus, — obtentis ſimplicium = 
animis, divinitatis ibi faſtigium arrogare cceperunt, —Adeo namque fallacie eorum effec= : 
= tus percrebuit, ut in ipſis cæteri quandam numinum potentiam venerantes, eoſque deos, . 
vel deorum complices autumantes veneficiorum auctoribus ſolennia vota dependerent, & 5 


errori ſacrilego reſpectura- ſacris debitum exhiberent. Saxo- Gram, l. vi. | Hiſtor. p- 93+ 
Francof. 1576. fol. . | 
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and fay, that to eſtabliſh this ſuperintendency was their principal and 


direct aim, in all their pretenſions to inſpiration. 
The reader may obſerve, that Diodorus does not ſo much as ſuſ- 

pect them of having a third end, diſtinct from theſe two; that is to 

ſay, the advancement of their own private intereſt. And this with 


great judgment. He knew well the difference between a LAWGIVER 


anda TYRANT; though the World ſoon after ſeems to have loſt the 5 
memory of that diſtinction *. Such views became not the former; 3 
N they deſtroyed his character, and changed him into his direct oppo- 5 
ne; who applied every thing to his own intereſt; ; and this amongſt 
the reſt. Ari Holle, in his maxims for ſetting up, and ſupporting a 
tyranny, lays this down for one, to ſeem extremely attached to the 
worſhip of the Gods, for that men have 10 apprehenſi on. of muſtice from | 
uch as they take to be religious and to have a high ſenſe of providence. 
Nor will the people be apt to run into Plato and conſpiracies againſt 
thoſe, whom they believe the Gods will, in their turn, fight for, and 
DT. And here It is worth noting, that, anciently, Tyrants, 
as well as Lawgivers, gave all encouragement to Religion; and 
. to eſtabliſh their irregular Wills, not by convincing 
” men that there 1 was no o juſt ue nor he ach in actions; . but * perfuacing | 
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: that Paftor Populi, though 1 uſed by Homer, is fo POETICAL that he would not venture to 
; uſe it in an oration: : and ranks it with Virgil's—Polucr os hennis remigar e. What could 


. occaſion ſo ſtrange a piece of Oriticiſm, but that when Quintilian wrote under the Braus 


of Rome, the People had loſt the very idea of the Kingly Office © i 
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them that the privilege of divine right exempted the Tyrant from all 
moral obligation. Hence may be ſeen the abſurdity of Hebbes's 
ſcheme of Politics, who, for the ſake of the Magiſtrate, was for 
eradicating Religion, But "on ancients knew W and ſo too 
did ſome of the moderns &. 
The queſtion then is, w chether theſe pretenſions of the ancient 
Lawgivers were feigned in the firſt intention, for the ſake of Society 
or of Religion ? For it is no queſtion, but that what we here ſhewy 
was contrived by the Magiſtrate for the ſervice of Religion, Was 
done ultimately for the ſake of Civil Gover nment. Ori in other words, i 
the queſtion, 1 ſay, is, Whether this pretence to inſpiration was 
- made to eſtabliſh a civil or a religious Society? If a civil; the ends 
aimed at muſt be the reception of bis policy, or proviſion for its perpe- 
tuity. 1 ſpeak not here of that third end, the ſecuring a veneration, 
Joer them, to poſterity ; and for a good reaſon, becauſe zhis is the very 
thing I contend for; ſuch veneration being only to be procured by.” 
the influence of Religion ; ; the peculiar mode of which, the . 
tended inſpiration introduces. The ends then in queſtion, are re- 
ception for the policy; "Md proviſion for the perpetual duration of it. 
1 the reception, there would be ſmall need of this A e : 
- Civil laws are ſeen by all to be ſo neceſſary for the well being of 
every individual, that one can hardly conceive any need of the . 
: bee of divine command or extraordinary alſiſtance to bring 1 men 
to embrace a ſcheme for aſſociating, or to manifeſt the right they 
have of ſo doing. For (as the great Gergrapher ſays) Man was born 
it this inclination to aſſociate. Tt is an appetite common both to 
| Greeks and Barbarians : for, being by nature a civil animal, he lives 
readily under one common N or law +. Beſides ſeveral of theſe 
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Legiſlators gave laws to a willing people, on the ſtrength of their 
perſonal character of virtue and wiſdom ; and were called upon to 
that office, in which nothing was wanting to beget the neceſſary | 
veneration to him who diſcharged it. And though it might poſtibly 
have happened to a people to be fo far ſunk into brutality, as to 
be diſinclined towards the recovery of a reaſonable nature, like 
thoſe with whom it is ſaid Orpheus had to deal; who (being ſavages, 
without the knowledge of morality or law) reduced them into ſo- 
ciety, by rcommending to them prety to the Gods, and inſtructing them . 
in the ways of ſuperſtition * : yet this was not the caſe of the gener 0 


5 rality of thoſe with 1 theſe Lawgivers were concerned: and 


therefore if we would aſſign a cauſe of this pretence to 3 as 
extenſive as the fact, it muſt be that which is here given. But, 


| _ 2dly, we find, that where Religion Was previouſly ſettled, no in- 
| ſpiration was pretended. On this account neither Draco nor Solon, 


Lawgivers of Athens, laid claim to any : for they found Religion : 


well ſecured by the inſtitutions. of N riptolemus and Ion. And we 


55 know, that, had pretended inſpiration been only, or principally, tbe 
the caſier introduction and reception of civil policy, the ſanguinary 
lavrs of Draco had ſtood in more need of the ſanction of a revela- 
tion, than any other of antiquity. Indeed, Maximus Brus goes 
ſo far as to fay, that Draco and Solon preſcribed nothing in their 


laws, concerning the Gods, and their worſhip + ; which, if true, 


would make as much againſt us, on the other hand. But in this 
he is miſtaken. Porpbyry quotes an expreſs law of Draco con- 
cerning the mode of divine worſhip, Let the Gods and cur own 
0 country heroes be publicly worſhipped, arne to the e/tabl, ſhed 1 rites: 
d oben privately, according to every man's abilities, with terms of the 
— Heuer — and reverence; ; with . 2 2 fruits of ther laburs, 
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and with annual libations x. Andocides + quotes another of Solon, 
which provides for the due and regular celebration of the ELEus1- 
NIAN MYSTERIES. Athen&us does the ſame, And how confider- 
able a part theſe were of divine worſhip, and of what importance to 


the very eflence of religion, we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


2. As to a proviſion for the perpetuity of national laws and infli- 


eutions : This entered not into the intention of the old Greek legiſ- 
lation ; nor, xt it had, could it have been obtained by giving them 
a divine original. Amongſt the wild projects of the barbarous 
5 caſtern policy, one might find, perhaps, ſomething like a ſyſtem 
of imniutable laws; but the Grecian Lawgivers were too well ac- 
quainted with the nature of man, the genius of Society, and the 
viciſſitude of human things, ever to conceive ſo ridiculous a deſign. 5 
Beſides, the Egyptian legiſlation, from which they borrowed all 
their civil wiſdom, went upon very different principles. -t directed 
5 public laws to be occaſionally accommodated to the variety of times, 
places, and manners. But had they aimed at perpetuity, the belief 
of a divine impoſition would not have ſerved the turn; for it never 
entered their heads, that civil inſtitutes became irrevocable by t their 
: iſſuing from the mouth of a God; or that the divinity of the ſanc-⸗ 
tion altered the mutability of their nature: the honour of this diſ- 
cov ery is due to certain modern writers, who have found out that 


divine authority reduces all its commands to one and the ſame 


ſpecies. We have a notable inſtance of this in the conduct of 
Lycurgus. He was the only exception to the general method, and 
ſingular! in the idle attempt of making his laws perpetual. For his 
whole lyſtem being forced and unnatural, the ſenſe of that! imper- _ 
Ely it is > probable, put him 1 pen the expedient of tying them ol 
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-on an unwilling people. But then he did not apply divine authority 
to this purpoſe ; for, though he pretended to in{piration like the 
reſt, and had his revelations from Apollo, yet he well Knew that 
the authority of Apollo would not be thought ſufficient to change 
the nature of poſitive laws : and therefore he bound the People by 
an oath, to obſerve his policy till his return from a voyage, which 
he had determined beforchand never to bring to that period. 
Having ſhewn that there was no need of a pretence to revelation, 
for the eſtabliſhment of civil Policy, it follows, that it was made for 
the ſake of Religion. 1 


„„ 
Alk SECOND lep the Legiſlators took: to propagate and EY 


| Iſh Religion, was to make the general doctrine of a Provi- 
dence (with which they prefaced and introduced their laws) the 


great ſanction of their inſtitutes. | To this, Plutarch, in his tract 


againſt Colotes the Epicurean, refers, where he obſerves, that Colotes 
himſelf praiſes it; that, in civil I. Aitutes, Ihe firſt and moſt important 


- article 1 is the belief of the Gods. And ſo it was (ſays he) that, with 


vors, caths, divinations, and omens, I. ycurgus ſanctified the Lace- 
demonians, Numa the Romans, ancient lon the Athenians, and Deu- 
calion all tbe Grecks in general : And by niopꝝs and FEARS hept up 
among oft them the awe and reverence of religion *, On this practice 
was formed the precept of the celebrated Archytas the P 'ythagorean ; 
which ſect, as we ſhall ſce hereafter, gave itſelf up more profefſedly 
to legiſlation ; and produced the moſt famous founders of civil 
policy. This Lawgiver! in the fragments of his work de lege, pre- 
ſerved my Stobeus, delivers himſelf 1 in this u manner : The wa law” 
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of the. Conflitutien ſhould be for the ſupport of what relates to the Gods, 


the Demons and our Parents, and, in general, of whatſoever is good 
and venerable x. And in this manner, if we may believe Antiquity, | 


all their civil inſtitutes were prefaced ; its conſtant phraſe being, 


when ſpeaking of a Lawgiver, AIEKOEMEL THN OAITEIAN 


Allo EN APXOMENOL.. 


The only things of this kind now remaining, are the PREFACES 


to the laws of ZaLtvevs and CHñARON DAS, Lawgivers of the Lo- 
 crians and of the Chalcidic cities of Italy and Sicily, contemporaries 5 
with Lycurgus * Theſe, by good fortune, are preſerved i in Dioda- 
rus and Stobæus. A great Critic has indeed arraigned their authori- 
ty; declared them ſpurious ; and adjudged them for an impoſture 
of the Ptolomaic Age t. And were it as he ſuppoſes, the fragments 
would be rather ſtronger to our purpoſe : : for, in that caſe, we muſt | 
needs conclude, the very learned sophisrs who forged them had 
copied from the general practice of antiquity: And that very 
learned they were, appears both from the excellence of the compo- 
- ſition, and the age of the pretended compoſers. Whereas, if the 
= g fragments be genuine, they do not ſo directly prove the univerſality, 
as the antiquity, of the practice. But as my aim is truth, and truth 
ſeeming | to bear hard againſt this learned Critic' 8 determination, We 
muſt hold to the common opinion, and « examine what hath been 
bo offered in diſcredit of it. 3 


The univerſal current of antiquity 1 runs in favour of theſe 5 


mains, and for the reality of their author's legiſlative quality. Ariſ- 
1 Theophraſtus, Tully, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the 
moſt learned and inquiſitive writers of their ſeveral ages, declare 
bor their being genuine. However, TI Mus thought fit to deny 
that Zaleucus . W Tocrians 3 nay, that there was 
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over ſuch a Lawgiver exiſting. We ſhall be the leſs ſurpriſed at this 
paradox, when we come to know the character and ſtudies of the 
man: he was by profeſſion an hiſtorian, but turned his talents to 
invent, to aggravate, and expoſe the faults and errors of all pre- 
ceding writers of name and reputation. Polybius, Strabo, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, three of the wiſeſt and moſt candid hiſtorians of 
Greece, have concurred to draw him in the moſt odious colours. 
The firſt ſpeaks of him in this manner: How he came to be placed 
amongſt the principal writers of hiftory, T know .. He deſerves 
neither credit nor pardin of any one; having ſo manife ly tranſoreſſed 
all the rules of decency and decorum in his exceſſive calumnies, ſpringing | 
from an innate malignily of heart*, This envious rabid temper, 
joined to a perverſity of mind, delighting in contradiction, gained 
him the title of EPITIMAUS, the CALUMNIATOR, And, what 
is a certain mark of a baſe and abject heart, he was as exceſſive in 
his flattery; ; as when he makes Timoleon greater than the greateſt 
Gods +. He took fo much pleaſure 1 in contradicting the moſt re- 
9 ceived truths, that he wrote a long treatiſe, with great fury and ill 


— language, to prove that the bull of Phalaris was a mere fable. And 5 
yet Diodorus and Polybius, who tell us this, tell us likewiſe, that _ 
the very bull itſelf was exiſting 1 in their time: Too all which, he 


was ſo little ſolicitous about truth, that Suidas ſays, he Was nick- 
named PPAOETYAAEK TPHA, a compoſer of old wives fables. Polybius 50 
informs us with what juſtice it was given him. In cenſuring the 


Jaulis of others, he puts on ſuch an air of ſeverity and confidence, as 


Ii be bimſe if were exempt from failings, and flood in no need of indul- 
gence. Yet are his own hiſtories fluffed with dreams and prodigies, 5 
; win the 1 wild and * . tn foort, * 7 old. W/Ves 5 
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this, Clemens Alexandrinus gives him as the very pattern of a fa- 
bulous and fatyric writer. And he appeared in every reſpect of fo 


ill a character to Mr. Bayle, that this excellent Critic did not 
{cruple to fay, that, in all appearance, he had no better Ru 


„hen he denied that Zaleucus had given laws to the Locr7 rans +, 


To ſay all in a word, he was the OLDw1xon j + of the Greeks; and 
yet this is the man whom the learned writer * bi ath thought. fit to 
1 oppoſe to all antiquity, againſt Zaleucus 4 legiſlation and exiſtence. 
It appears the more extraordinary, becauſe he himſelf hath fur- 
niſhed his reader with a violent preſumption againſt Timeus's au- : 
thority, w where he ſays & That Polybius charges him wwith fal I re- 
preſentations relating io the Locrians. He adds indeed, that nothing 
7s now extant that ſhews Polybius thought Timæus . Naben concern- 
ing Zaleucus. But ſince Polybius quotes a law as a law of Zaleu- 
7 cus, it ſeems a proof, in ſo exact a writer, of his being well aflured 8 
that, amougſt Timæus's fal ſhoods concerning the Tocrians, one 
a was his denying Zaleucus to be their Lawgiver. e | ET 
Timæus's reaſons are not come down to us from Antiquity : But 5 
b the fragments of Polybius . mentioning his outrageous treatment : 
of Ariſtotle concerning the origin of the Locrians, ſpeak of one 
Echecrates a Locrian, from whom Timæus boaſted he had received : 
| informat: ion on certain points in queſtion: Hence the learned Critic, : 
as! it would ſeem, concludes this to have been 4 part of the Lo- - 
crian 's intelligence, that there 295 no w ſuch n man as Zaleucus ** As if, 
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I See Clarendon and Whitlock compared, 
8 Diſlert. upon Phalaris, p. 337. 
Wo Excerpta ex Pol; bio de Virt. & Vitis, e ex l. xii, 
— P. 356. Diftert, upon Phalaris, 5 


wonders, and of the loweſt and baſeſt ſuperſtition x. Agreeable to all 


5 A eee | kuh X, regel rn 9 H c, 9 0u).Mbon E Deo 19 2 vpuoricrs © RO. * ellas; EL 
e is} ,. Excerpt, de Virt. & Vit. ex | ä 
1 Et apparemment il ne fut pas mieux ſondè, quand il nia que Zaleucus eüt dos des 5 


becauſe N 


Cs 5 . 
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becauſe Timæus relied on Echecrates's information in the diſpute 
between him and Ariftotle, therefore Echecrates muſt, of neceſ- 
ſity, ſupport all his paradoxes concerning that people. But admit 
Echecrates to have been of the ſame opinion with Timæus, in this 
matter; Is he, who, for aught we know, might be as ſingular and 
as whimſical, in his love of contradiction, as Timzus himſelf, an 
evidence to be oppoſed to Cicero's ? who tells us, that his Clients 
the Locrians had, in his time, a Tradition of Zaleucus's legiflation . 
And we may well preſume, that Cicero, inquiſitive, "Ad cven 
curious, as he was in matters of antiquity, would examine this 
point with care: and, had their archives reclaimed it, he had hardly 
thought it worth his While to mention their Tradition. But, lays 
the learned Critic, if Echecrates, in that age, did not believe there 
dt any Zaleucus, he is certainly as credible as Cicero's Locrians, 
who came ſo many generations afterwards, after ſo many revolutions and 
changes in their Government +, This reaſoning. has ſmall force, 
| becauſe, from the ſame premiſes, we may argue juſt the other way, 
and fay, that if the Tradition kept its ground through all thoſe 
changes and revolutions of State, 1 at would ſeem to have had a a ver L | 


5 193 foundation. : 


The authority then of Timeus againſt che exiſtence and W ” 
tion of Jaleucus in general, is of no weight. Let us next fee what 
the learned Critic Rah to urge againſt the authenticity of thole 
laws which 20 under Zealeucus's name. His arguments are of two 
ſorts: the one drawn from the diale@, and from the uſe of ſeveral | 
words, which are indeed later than his time; the other, from . 
CLaleucus s being no Py thagorean. „ Fo 
I. The words objected to, are theſe; 1580 8 5 waxrlacirouvirus 
eee e en This, and the fragments being written in 
the common dialect, inſtead of the D Doric, are, in the Critic' 8 opinion, 5 
ſufficient evidence of the nern 


pe 8 Lk. i Edit. Ox, 4to, T. III. p. 14. 
+ K. 330. Diſſert. upon Phalaris, 


He 
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He has employed a deal of good * learning, to prove the words. 
to be all later than the time of Zaleucus. 

Let us fee then the moſt that can be made of this ſort of argu- 
ment. And becauſe it is the beſt approved, and readieſt at hand, 
for the detection of forgery, and ſuppoſed by ſome not a little to 
affect the ſacred writings — we will enquire into its force 
in general. 
It muſt be owned, that an inſtrument offered as the writing of 

any certain perſon, or age, which hath words or phraſes poſterior 
do its date, carries with it the decifive marks of forgery. A public : 

: Deed, or Diploma, ſo diſcredited, is loſt for ever. And to ſuch, 
| was this canon of criticiſm firſt applied with great ſucceſs. _ This - 
encouraged following critics to try it on writings of another kind; 


and then, for want of a reaſonable diſtinction, they began to make 


very wild work indeed. For though in compoſitions of ab/ira? 
ſpeculation, or of mere fancy and amuſement, this touch might be 
applied with tolerable ſecurity, there being, for the moſt part, no 


occaſion or temptation to alter the diction of ſuch writings, eſ- 
pecially in the ancient languages, which ſuffered ſmall and ſlow Te 
Y change, becauſe one ſort of theſe works was only for the uſe of a 15 


few learned men; and the principal rarity, and often the beauty, 
of the other fort, conſiſted in the original phraſe ; yet in public 


and practical writings of Law and Religion, this would be found * 7, 


very fallacious teſt : It was the matter only which was regarded 
here. And, as the matter reſpected the whole people, it was of 
« importance that the words and phraſes ſhould be neither obſcure, 1 5 


ambiguous, nor equivocal: This would neceflitate alterations in 5 

the ſtyle, both as to words and phraſes. : Hence it appears to me, 

that the anſwer, which commentators give to the like objection 
againſt the PrNrArkuch, is founded in good ſenſe, and fully juſ- 
. tiſied * the ſolution here attempted, | The e Law, and = 


we From p. 366 to 3 56 of the Diſſertation 


_ Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the Jews were incorporated ; and conſequently, it was 
the concern of every one to underſtand the Scriptures. Nor doth 
the ſuperſtitious regard, well known to have been long paid to the 
words, and even letters of ſcripture, at all weaken the force of this 
argument: for that ſuperſtition aroſe but from the time when the 
maſoret doctors fixed the reading, and added the vowel points. I 
have taken the opportunity, the ſubject afforded me, to touch upon 


this matter, becauſe it is the only argument of moment, urged by 


Spinoſa, againſt the antiquity of the Pentateuch on which antiquity 
the general argument of this work is ſupported. 
The application of all this is very eaſy to the caſe in hand: ” 
” The fragment of Zaleucus was part of a body of Laws, which the 
people were obliged to underſtand; ſo that a change of old words 
and obſolete phraſes would be neceſſary: and to make zbis an 


argument againſt the antiquity of the fragment, would be the ſame 8 
good reaſoning as to ſuppoſe, that the remains of the Twelve : 


Tables, or the earlier laws 1 in our common Statute books, were the 


forgeries of later times, becauſe full of words unknown to the 


= reſpective. ages in which thoſe laws were compoſed and enacted. 


But, indeed, the change of obſcure words, or obſolete phraſes, for 


0 others more clear and intelligible, was a common practice amongſt 
the Pagan writers. Porphyry, making a collection of heathen 
oracles, profeſſes to have given them juſt as he found them, with- 
out the leaſt alteration; except, ſays he, changing an obſcure 
word, now and then, for one more clear: a practice, which, for 


its fairneſs and frequency, he ranks with amending a corrupted N 

word, or reforming the metre *. But this licence was not confined 

to the Ancients; for, being encouraged by the reaſon of things, RS 
TT was —— enough (85 is, in fact, the 88 that all times ſhould | 
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afford examples of it. One of the editors of Froiſart, ſpeaking 


of his author's text, ſays, © touchant le ſtile, & ancienne maniere 
& Teſcrire de noſtre auteur, je ne doute point qu'il n'ayt eſte 


quelques autrefois change & aucunement renouvelle ſelon les 
temps *.“ All the Editions of Jomville's life of St. Louis bear 
_ teſtimony. to the ſame practice; which was ſo general that Paſquier 
ſays, « gil y eut un bon livre compoſe par nos Ancetres, lorſqu'il 


« fut queſtion de le tranſcrire, les Copiſtes le — non ſelon la 


1 langue de l' Auteur, ains ſelon la leur +.” 


As to the change of dialect, the great Critic thus expreſſes TIO 


felf : The loft argument I ſhall offer againſt! the Laws of Zaleucus, rs 


this, that the Preface of them, which Stobæus has produced, 15 Write 


zen in the common dialect, whereas, it ought to be in the Doric, for 
that was the lang uage of the Locri.—J be Lads of Zaleueus engere 5 
are commentitious, becauſe they are not in Doric . 


What hath been ſaid above will ſhew this argument to have ſmall 


. fees ; but it is urged with a pecuhar ill grace by the learned Critic, 7 
Who, i in his diſſertation upon Phalaris, hath diſcovered, that Ocellus 
Lucanus wrote the treatiſe Of the nature of the univerſe ur Doric &: 
and from thence rightly concludes, it ought to be acknowledged fer 
= genuine work, which hitherto learned men have doubted of, from this 
very buſt neſs of 1 its being writ in the common dialect. For We now 
fee that every word of the irue book is faithfully preſerved ; ; the Doric 
being only changed into the ordinary language, at the fancy of fome : 
copier . Now, ſurely, the raſh ſuſpicions of thoſe learned men in 
the caſe of Ocellus Lucanus, ſhould have made him more cautious 
in indulging his own. He ſhould have coneluded, if this liberty 
Was taken with books of mere ſpeculation, it was more likely to 


be * in | works o > ory to be underſtood as a | body 


* 8 Sauvage, Avertiſement 3 aux 1 | 
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laws ; 
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laws ; eſpecially when he had obſerved (after Porphyry) that the 
Doric is always clouded with obſcurity X. i 
Hence, doubtleſs, frans-dialecting was no rare practice. For, be- 
1 this inſtance of Ocellus Lucanus, we have another, in the 
poems going under the name of Orpheus: which, Jamblichus ſays, 
were written in the Doric dialect. But now the fragments of theſe 
poems, left us by thoſe who did not write in Doric, are in the com- 
mon dialect. It is plain then, they have been traus-dialected. 
2. The learned Critic's other argument for the impoſture runs 
thus: The Report of Zaleucus being a Pythagorean, was gathered 
from ſome paſſages 1 in the fy em of laws aſcribed to him, for where elſe | 
Could they meet with it? fo that, if it can be proved he was more 


ancient than Pythagoras, this falſe Nory of bis being a Pythagorean 


n taken from that . Gem, muſt conviet it of being a cheat 4, He 


then proceeds to prove him more ancient than Pythagoras; ; which 


he does, on the whole, with great force of learning and reaſoning, 
though his arguments are not all equally well choſen. As where 
he brings this for a proof that Zaleucus was no ſcholar of Pythago- : 


ras, * Becauſe he aſcribed all his laws to Minerva, from whom he 


66 pretended to receive them 1 in dreams: which (in the learned 


„ Critic's opinion) has nothing of a Pythagorean in it. For Py- 85 


8 « thagoras' s ſcholars aſcribed every thing to their maſter: it was 
ce always auTog E with them, he ſaid it. Therefore, if Zaleucus 
c had been of that ſociety, he would certainly have honoured his 


18 maſter, by imputing his laws to his inſtructions . But this 


argument is of 10 weight : for, 1. From what has been ſaid above 
of the genius of ancient legiſlation, it appears, that the general 
= practice required, and the nature of the thing diſpoſed the Lawgiver 
to aſcribe his laws to the inſpiration of ſome God. 2. As to the 


8 famous ab reg tx, it was not peculiar to the Pythagoreans, but 


common to all the ſects of Grover, g0are in ver ba mag Ari. A de- 
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vice to keep them diſtin and ſeparate from each other; and a 
compendious way of arguing amongſt thoſe of the ſame ſchool. It 
would then have been ridiculous to have urged its authority to any 
out of the ſect; more ſo, to the common people; and moſt of all, 
to them, upon public and practical matters; the avrc; s being 


uſed only in points of ſpeculation, and in the ſchools of philolo- 


: phy. Indeed, {0 unlucky 1 is this argument, that, on the contrary, 
the reader will be apt to conclude, that this very circumſtance of 
Laleucus's aſcribing his laws to Minerva, was one of the things 0 

that gave riſe and credit to the report of his being a Pythagorean. 
And, doubtleſs, it would have much weight with thoſe who did 
not carefully enough attend to the chronology. For Zaleucue, in 

this, might be thought to follow both the example and the precepft 
of Pythagoras, who himſelf pretended to be inſpired by Minerva; 

and taught 1 it to his ſcholars | as the moſt efficacious. way of eftab- 

| liſhing civil juſtice, to pr opagate the — 7 For God 8 an in- 

| limate intercourſe with mankind x. 5 

But notwithſtanding the defect of this argnment, the learned 

critie, as we ſaid, proves his point with great clearnels, that Zalen- 


cus was earlier than Pythagoras: and, in coneluſion, draws the in- 


| ference abovementioned, in theſe terms : II avas pm. reported 5 


2 Zaleucus 204 a Pythagorean; 5 # is proved be Was not, This will 


reſute the book itſe ff, - For of any int imation Was given in the book 
| that the author Was a Pythagorean, the impofture is evident. And yet 
Ui is hard to give any other reaſon, that ſhould induce the later 
„ qpriters to call him a Pythagorean.“ Some impoſtor, therefore, 
- made ah Hen of laws under the name of Zaleucus, and i in 11 gave 2 
Broad hint that he was a ſebolar of Pythagoras. . . 


Here he reſts his point, If, then, it be not bard to give O'S 


: reaſon, that ſhould induce the later writers 10 call him a Pythagorean, 
5 his long diſcourſe to prove: Zaleucus the earlier of the two, 18 of no 


* See Jamblichus's Life of - Pythagoras La 147. edit Ku, „„ 
kind 
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kind of uſe to convict the pretended laws of impoſture. I have al- 
ready liinted at another not improbable reaſon, which was his hav- 
ing the ſame inſpiring Goddeſs with Pythagoras: And this will be 
much ſtrengthened by the obſervation, that Minerva became the 

_ peculiar patroneſs of the Pythagorean Lawgivers, on account of 

the aſſiſtance ſhe had given to their maſter. To which we may 
add theſe further circumſtances, that the laws were in Doric (and 
ſuppoſing them genuine, they certainly were ſo) which idiom was 
peculiar to the Pythagoric ſchool ® : and, that the whole proem of 
 Zaleucus's laws was formed agrecably to the precepts | of Pythagoras 

- this matter; who directs, that, next after the worſhip of the 
Gods, Damon, and Parent worſhip ſhould be enjoined +. Now, 

later writers, ſeeing theſe two viſible marks of a Pythagorean, | 
might, without further reflexion, be reaſonably diſpoſed to think 
| Zaleucus of that ſect. But, as the learned critic has well made out, - 
from ſure chronological evidence, that this was a miſtake, we RY 
| feek for ſome other cauſe of the uniformity between them; which 

I take to be this : Zateucus, when Pythagoras flouriſhed, was in the 

1 higheſt repute in Greece for legiſlation; ; which might incline this 

Fo philoſopher to imitate him, both in his inſpiring Goddeſs, and in 


bo the proem of his laws: fo that poſterity only miſtook the copy for TT 


the original. This they might very well do; for Pythagoras and 
wa his ſect had ſoon engroſſed all the glory! in the practice of lawgiving: 5 

and this leads me to another probable cauſe of the common opinion 

of Zaleucuss being a Pythagorean: The character of this ſect, as 
0 will be ſeen hereafter, was ſo great for legiflation, that after-ages 32 


5 : thought nothing could be done to purpoſe i in that way, which had 


not a Pythagorean for its author. So, beſides Zaleucus, the ancients 
7 ſuppoſed Charondas, Numa t Zamolxis ” e 1 


Hes note CB, at the end of this book. : 
Tun 9e 78 3 79 \ OOO Wo EST ayes yolur, raw Vit. Pyth. 1 xxx. p. TY 
:t Quinetiam arbitror propter Pythagoreorum admirationem, Numam quoque regem 
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Elicaon, Ariſtocrates, nay the very Dzvips *, the legiſlators of 
Gaul, and, in a word, all the eminent Lawgivers who lived any 
where about the time of Pythagoras, to be inſtructed by him. But 
will the learned Critic ſay, that, zherefore, all theſe Legiſlators were 
imaginary perſons, and did not give laws to their ſeveral cities? 
This notion, ariſing from Pythagoras's great character and reputa- 
tion, was nurſed up and improved by his followers themſelves, to 
beget honour to their maſter ; as, in fact, appears from ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in Jamblichus's life of that Philoſopher. So that was there no 
more in it than this; as Zaleucus's Inſtitutions were in great ae . 


"WE might very naturally account for the miſtake. 


But, laftly, it is, indeed, very true, (as the learned Critic ſuſ- 
pected) that the principal ground of the report of Zaleucus being a. 
Pythagorean, was from ſome paſſages i in the ſyſtem of laws aſcribed W 
him. He is only too haſty in his concluſion, that therefore theſe 
mut needs convict the ſyftem of a cheat. What hurried him on, was 
bis ſuppoſing, that no ſuch report could be gathe; ed from paſſages in © 
the ſy/tem, but ſuch as mult be an intimation that the author was a 


1 Pythagorean : and that there is no difference between giving and 


taking an intimation. 1, then, this report might be gathered from 
_ paſſages which contained no intimation, and if the reader might un: 


5 derſtand that to be ſuch which the Writer never intended; ; the con- 5 


ſequence will be, that the credit of theſe fragments will remain 
unſhaken, though we grant the learned Critic his whole premiſes, 7 
and all the facts he contends for. . . 5 
It ſeems, then, to be certain, that the report of Zaleueur F; being 
a Pythagorean aroſe principally from a paſſage in his ſyſtem of 
laws. And it was not difficult to diſcover what it was. 5 
leucus in his preface ſpeaks of an EVIL GENIUS or Damon, AAI- 
MON KAKOZ, as influencing men to wickedneſs. "Ts," though 5 
3 notion of f the higheſt + miner, whoſe origin and author are 
e much 


— 2 1 Marcell. lib. xv. Cc. 9. p. 75. Edit. Grant, fat: 1603. 
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much diſputed, yet became at length the diſtinguithing doctrine of 
the Pythagoreans. Plutarch, ſpeaking of Pythagoras's opinion of 
the firſt principle, ſays, that that philoſopher called the Monad, 
God, and Duad, the gvir. GENIUS *. Which Dad the Pythago- 
reans uſed extremely to vilify, as the cauſe of all evil, under the 
name of the BAD PRINCIPLE, as Plutarch would make us believe +, 
The application of this doctrine ! ſuppoſe Pythagoras might borrow 
from Zaleucus, and here again poſterity be miſtaken only in the 
original author. However, we may collect from the ſame Plutarch, 
that that opinion was cultivated by all the ancient Lawgivers. F or 
: this learned man, who favoured the notion of Two. PRINCIPLES, 
:the- one good, the other evil, affects, I obſerve, to draw. every an- 


1 cient writer, who but mentions an evi. dæmon, into his own ſect. 


In his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, he ſpeaks to this purpoſe, 6. That 
eit was a moſt ancient opinion, delivered as well by LAwGIVvERSG 
4 48 Divines, that the world was neither made by Chance, neither 
« did c one : Cauſe en all Wb without 1 8 : : 
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ty 10 Kew % Suſan gie. i hον eas e 1. rial en- Flut. Vita Dionis, in : 

initio, | 
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amongſt the ill names ſaid to be given by the Pythagoreans, to the bad principle, was, 
becauſe, in their ſuper titious deſignations of the various qualities of numbers, this Au 
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This notion therefore, delivered in the proem of Zaleucus's law, 
might be very well zaken for an intimation of the author's being a Py- 
thagorean, and yet, not being lo given, it has not t the leaſt tendency 
to diſcredit the compilation. | 

On the whole then, I preſume, it appears, that the credit of 


theſe remains. ſtands unſhaken by any thing the learned Critic has 
advanced to the contrary ; and that we may ſafely produce them a as 
of the antiquity they lay claim to. 


Thus Zaleucus begins his preface : : « Every ibn Whether . 


Jof town or country, ſhould firſt of all be firmly perſuaded of 
s the being and exiſtence of the Gods: which belief he will be 
3 5 readily induced to entertain, when he contemplates the heavens, 
. regards the world, and obſerves the diſpoſition, order, and har- 
& mony of the univerſe ; ; which can neither be the work of blind 
20 chance, nor of man. Theſe Gods are to be worſhipped as the 
& cauſe of all the real good \ we enjoy. Every one therefore ſhould 
a « ſo purify, and poſſeſs his mind, as to have it clear of all kinds of evil; 
64 being perſuaded that God is not honoured by a wicked perſon, nor 
= WW acceptably ſerved, like miſerable man, with ſumptuous ceremo- 
„ nies, or taken with coſtly ſacrifices, but with Virtue only, and 
1 80 a conſtant diſpoſition | to good and juſt actions. On which ac- 
66 count, every one ſhould labour all he can to become good, both 
28 in practice and principle, whereby he will render himſelf dear 
and acceptable to God; ſhould fear more that which leads to 
44 ignominy and diſhonour, than that which leads to loſs of wealth 
and fortune; and eſteem him the beſt Citizen, who gives up his 
0 worldly goods, rather than renounce his honeſty and love of 
8 juſtice: But thoſe, whoſe headſtrong appetites will not ſuffer them 
to be reſtrained within the limits of theſe things, and whoſe 
hearts are turned with a natural bias towards evil, whether they 
be men or women, citizens or ſojourners, ſhould be told, to have 


40 the Gods always 1 in mind, to think upon their nature, and of the 


of — they have 1 in ſtore for wicked men; 3 to ſet 7 5 theme 


Nw ” 
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& ſelves the dreadful hour of death, a period they muſt all arrive at; 
« when the memory of evil actions paſt will ſeize the ſinner with remorſe, 
& accompanied with the fruitleſs wiſh, that he had ſubmitted his afions 
10 the rules of juſtice. Every one, therefore, ſhould ſo watch 
over his behaviour, as if that hour were fill preſent with him, and 
« attended all his motions: which will be the way to keep up in 
c himſelf an exact regard to right and juſtice. BUT ir THE WICKED 
* DEMON BE INSTANT TO INFLUENCE HIM TO EVIL, let him fly to 
0 the altars and temples of the Gods, as the ſureſt aſylum from that 
4 crueleſt and wickedeſt of tyrants, EviL, and implore their aſſiſ- 
e tance to drive her far from him. To this end, let him alſo have 
_ « recourſe to thoſe, whoſe reputations are high for probity and 


1 virtue *; whom he may hear diſcourſe of 08 happineſs of good, 
and the vengeance attending evil men Fe ; 


* i Mierniat the! men n ſet apart for the ſervice of religion, fach as Virgil deſeribes i in his = 


1 985 — Zneid. L. vi. p. 265. 1. 21. Edit. Venet. NO 1038. 


Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat ; 
Quique pi vates & Phcebo digna locuti. 20 | | | | 
Which not only ſhews the Legiſlator' - ſenſe of their uſe, but of the neceſſity of thei | 

pracdiſing what they teach to others. . ; 
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One would wonder, that any man, who had attentively conſi- 
dered this admirable fragment, could think it the forgery of a So- 
phiſt. It is plain, the author of it underſtood human nature and 
ſociety at another rate. He hath not only given us an exact por- 
trait of natural Religion ; but, in applying it to the State, hath ex- 
plained the uſe and ſubſerviency of its parts to the three great 

claſſes of mankind. He hath recommended the intrinſic excellence 

of virtue, and compliance with the Mill and example of the Gods, 
to thoſe who are of ſo ingenuous and well framed a nature as to 
be always diſpoſed to embrace truth and right: to others, of a leſs 


© heroic turn of mind, ſuch who idolize their honour, he holds out 


fame and! ignominy, as the inſeparable attendants of good and evil : 


actions: and, to the « common run of more intractable and perverſe | 


tempers, be preaches up the doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments. I will only obſerve, it appears to have been from hence, 
that Pourona ius borrowed the beautiful paſlage, which! 1 quoted 5 
at lar ge, in the firſt book of this diſcourſe. e 
Thus ZALEUCUS. | And much | in 1 the ſame faſhion does na- a 


TY RONDAS introduce his Laws. 


In imitation of the W PLArO likewiſe, a Cickno bot} 
preface their Laws with the ſanctions of Religion. And though 5 
theſe two great men were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Lawgivers | in form; 3 
yet we are not to ſuppoſe that what they wrote in this ſcience, was 
like the dreams of the Sophiſts, for the amuſement of the idle and 
curious. They were both well practiſed 1 in affairs, and deeply con- 
verſant in human nature; and they formed their ſpeculative Inſti- 
tutes on the plan, and in the ſpirit and views of ancient legiſla- 
tion: the foundation of Plato s being the Attic Laws; and the 


foundation of Cicero's, the Twelve 7. ables : 2 who himſelf takes care 


to warn us of this particular. 0 In imitation of Plato, the moſt 
learned, and, at the ſame time, the wiſeſt of the philoſophers, 
70 * who wrote beſt + of a republic, and likewiſe, ſeparately „of the 
| 1 laws 
* Ste noe FE" at the end of this Book. = | 
| + I read here, with Turnebus, qui priuceps de rep. . it, Labin objects to this 
reading, becauſe we gather from Ariſtotle, that Plato avas not the {ft who aurote of a repablic; 
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© laws thereof, I think it will be proper, before 1 give the law it- 
« ſelf , to ſay ſomewhat in recommendation of it: which, I ob- 
« ſerve, was the method of Zaleucus and Charondas. For their 
« {yſtem of laws was not an exerciſe of wit, or deſigned for the 
« amuſement of the indolent and curious, but compoſed for the uſe 

of the public in their ſeveral cities. Theſe, Plato imitated; as 
cc thinking this likewiſe to be the buſineſs of Law; to gain ſome- 
_ & what of its end by the gentler methods of perſuaſion, and not 
* carry every thing by mere force and fear of puniſhment +.” _ 


he ſuppoſing frincepa ſignified primus, whereas it means pr. This was Tully's opinion 


of Plato, as may be gathered from many Places in his writings, And in this ſenſe, 


Turnebus, without doubt, underſtood the word; 2 ſenſe familiar to his author, as in | 


Vier. lib. iv, cap. 49. © in qua [ Patria] multis virtutibus & beneficiis floruit PRINCEPS,” 


ns But the word primus itſelf | is ſometimes uſed i in this e of Fg _ as in — 
Prima quod ad Trojam 
5 * „Ut priuſquam ipſam legen recitem, de ejus legia 1 b diem. This N * = 
. not without its difficulty. If by Lex be meant the whole ſyſtem of his. laws, which the - 
: tenor of the diſcourſe leads one to ſuppoſe ; then, by Lavs, the recommendation of it, 


"Y are to underſtand his ſhewing, as he does in the following chapter, that the Gods = 
| Intereſted themſelves very much in the obſervance of civil laws; which implies, that 


they were indeed their laws : and fo Tully calls them, in the 4th chapter of this book: 8 : 
5 46 Ita principem legem illam, & ultimam, mentem eſſe dicebant, omnia ratione aut co- 
© gentis, aut vetantis Dei; ex qua illa lex quam Dii humano generi dederunt, recte 


4 eſt LAUp ATA.“ And the ſhewing that civil laws came originally from the Gods, was PROT 


the higheſt recommendation of them, But if by Lux we are to underſtand only the 
= firſt law of the ſyſtem, which begins, « Ad Divos adeunto caſte,” &c. then by Lavs "3 
meant his ſhewing, as he does likewiſe in 1 the dr, ara tan) the uſe — ſervice of 


85 religion to civil ſociety. 


© 2 Sed, ut vir doctiſimus fecit Plato, 4 idem ien ee omnium, 


ol rio de republica conſeripſit, idemque ſeparatim de legibus ejus, id mihi credo : 


eſſe faciendum ; ut prinſquam ipſam legem recitem, de ejus legis laude dicam. Quo "i 
; idem & 7. Mon & Charondam feciſſe video; cum quidem illi non ſtudii & delectationis, 5 


- +," ted reipublicæ cauſa leges civitatibus ſuis ſeripſerunt. | Quos imitatus Plato, videlicet hoc 


quoque legis putavit eſſe, perſuadere aliquid, non omnia vi ac minis $ gotgere. De Legg. 
lb. ij, cap. b. Edit. Ox. 0 15 III. p. 141 . „„ 
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Here, we ſee, he intimates, that Plato and himſelf had the fame 
view, in writing laws, with Zaleucus and Charondas : namely, 
the ſervice of a Public. The difference between them was, that the 
two Originals were employed by their country; and the two Co- 


Pieſts generouſly undertook an office they were not called to. 


However, Plato and Cicero are the greateſt authorities antiquity 


could afford, and the moſt deſerving to be heard in this matter. 


Plato makes it the neceſſary introduction to his laws, to eſtabliſh 


the being and providence of the Gods by a law againſt SACRILEGE. And 
he explains what he means by facrilege, in the following words: 
« Either the denial of the being of the Gods; - or, if that be owned, 
the denial of their providence over men; or, thirdly, the teach- 
ing. that they are flexible, and eaſy to be cajoled by prayer and 
«& ſacrifice *.” And afterwards; * It is not of ſmall conſequence, = 
that what we here reaſon about the Gods, ſhould, by all means, 
© be made probable ; : ifs that they ARE ; and, that they are G600D ; 
« and that their concern for Juſtice takes place of all other human 
* conſiderations. For this, in our opinion, ſeems to be = nobleſt 
* and beſt prREF ACE that can be made to a body of laws 1. In com- 
pliance with this declaration, Cicero's Preface to his laws, is con- 
ceived in the following terms: Let our citizen then be firſt of all 
firmly perſuaded of the government and dominion of the Gods; 
a that they are the lords and maſters of the world; that all things M 
are diſpoſed by their power, direction, and providence; - and that 
« the whole race of mankind is in the higheſt manner indebted to 
« them ; that they are intimately acquainted with every one's ſtate 
* and condition; that they know what he e does, what he thinks ; with | 
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„what diſpoſition of mind, and with what degree of piety he per- 

forms the acts and offices of religion; and that, accordingly, they 
„ make a diſtinction between the good and bad, The mind being 
e imbued with theſe opinions, will never deviate from TRUTH 
* and UTILITY. And what truth is more evident than this, that 
* no one ſhould be ſo ſtupidly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe, there is 
% Mind and Reaſon in himſelf, and yet none in the Heavens and 
« the World; or, that thoſe things, whoſe uſes and directions can 
« ſcarce be comprehended with the utmoſt ſtretch of human fa- 


6 culties, may yet perform their motions without an underſtanding DO 


8. Ruler? But, He whom the courſes of the heavenly bodies, the 


& viciſſitudes of day and night, the orderly temperature of the 


"0 Plato calls it “. 45 


40 ſeaſons, and the various bleſſings which the earth pours out for 
b our ſuſtenance and pleaſure, will not excite, nay compel to gra- 
ce titude, is unfit even to be reckoned in the number of men. And 
& ſince things endowed with reaſon, are more excellent than thoſe 
706 which want it; and that it is impicty to ſay, any particular i 18 
« more excellent than the univerſal Nature: we muſt needs confeſs 
ada this Nature to be endowed with reaſon. T hat theſe opinions are 
likewiſe / ful, who can deny, when he conſiders what ſtability 
5 is derived to the Public from within, by the religion of an oath ; 4 
% and what ſecurity it enjoys from without, by thoſe holy rites 
which affirm national treaties and conventions: how efficacious 
ad the fear of divine puniſhment ; is, to deter men from wickedneſs ; 
"66. and what purity of manners muſt reign In that Society, where 
6 the immortal Gods themſelves are believed to inter poſe both as 
10 « judges and witnefles ? Here you have the ProeM of the law: for . 


— And 


5 . Sit igitur jam hoc a prineipio perſuaſum civibus, domino le omnium rerum ac mo- 
deratores Deos, eaque quæ gerantur, eorum geri, ditione, ac numine, eoſdemque op- 
time de genere hominum mereri ; & qualis quiſque ſit, quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, 
qua * ou Pee colat ne, intueri; : Pramas & 1 e habere ratio · 
nem, 
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And then follow the laws themſelves; the firſt of which is con- 
ceived in theſe words: Let thoſe who approach the Gods, be pure 
de and undefiled ; let their offerings be ſeaſoned with piety, and all 
* oftentation of pomp omitted: the God himſelf will be his own 
« avenger on tranſgreſſors. Let the Gods, and thoſe who were ever 
„ reckoned in the number of Celeſtials, be worſhiped ; and thoſe 
% likewiſe, whom their merits have raiſed to heaven; ſuch as HeR- | 
«6 CULES, Bacchus, /ESCUL APIUS, Caro, PorLLux, and Ro- 
« MuLus. And let chapels be erected in honour to thoſe qualities, 


„ by whoſe aid mortals arrive thither, ſuch as Rxason, Vinrur, 5 
o Pixrv, and Goop- FAITH x. e 


SECT. IV. 


* E nexT 97 the Legiſlator took, was to t and af- 

firm the general doctrine of a PROVIDENCE, which he had 
delivered | in his laws, by a very circumſtantial and popular method 
5 of e the belief of a Haun Fate. of rewards and 8 ments. : 


nem. His enim a imbutæ mentes, haud fa abhorrebunt ab utili, & a vera ſen- 
tentia. Quid eſt enim verius, quàm neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut 
in ſe rationem & mentem putet ineſſe, in cœlo mundoque non putet? aut ut ea, quæ vix 
ſumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? Quem vero aſtrorum | 
ordines, quem dierum noctiumque viciſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque 
ea, quæ gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogant, hune hominem omnino 
numerari qui decet? Cumque omnia, quæ rationem habent, præſtent iis, quæ ſint ra- 
tionis expertia, nefaſque fit dicere, ullam rem præſtare naturz omnium rerum: 
ineſſe in ea confitendum eſt. U tiles eſſe autem opiniones has, quis neget, cum intelligat, | 
quam multa firmentur jurejurando, quantæ ſalutis ſint fœderum religiones, quim multos 
| divini ſupplicii metus a ſcelere reyocarit ; quamque ſancta fit ſocietas civium inter ipſos, 5 
Dis immoꝛr talibus interpoſitis tum judicibus tum teſtibus. Habes legis procemium ; lic 
enim hoc appellat Plato. De Legg. lib. ii. c. 7. Edit. ox. 400. F, III. p. 14, 44. 
- Ad divos adeunto caſtè; pietatem adhibento; opes amovento. Qui ſecus faxit, 
Deus ipſe vindex er it. Divos, & eos qui ecleſtes ſemper habiti, colunto: & ollos, 
quos endo ccelo merita vocaverint, Herculem, Libernm, Eſculapium, Caſtorem, Pol - 
lucem, Quirinum. At olla, propter quze datur homini adſcenſus in cœlum, mentem, 


virtutem, pietatem, fidem, earumque laudum delubra ſunto. De Legge oe" ll, c. » . 
Edit, Ox, 40. T. III. 5. 42 43. 


This . 


rationem Be: 
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This was by the inſtitution of the MysTER18s, the moſt ſacred 
part of pagan Religion; and artfully framed to ſtrike deeply and 
forcibly into the minds and 1 imaginations of the people. 

1 propoſe, therefore, to give a full and diſtinct account of this 
whole matter : and the rather, becauſe it is a thing little known or 
attended to: the Ancients, who wrote expreſly on the Myſteries, 
ſuch as Melanthius, Menander, Hiceſius, Sotades, and others, not 
being come down to us. So that the modern writers on this ſub- 
ject are altogether in the dark concerning their origine and end; 
not excepting Meurſius himſelf: to whom, however, I am much 
indebted, for abridging my labour in the ſearch of thoſe paſſages of 
antiquity, which make mention of the ELEUSINIAN Myſteries, and 
for bringing the greater part of them together under one view *. 
| To avoid ambiguity, it will be proper to explain the term. Each . 
of the pagan Gods had (beſides the public and open) A | ſecret worſhip 4 
paid unto him: to which none were admitted but thoſe who had 7 
been ſelected by preparatory ceremonies, called INITIATION, | This f 


. ſecret worſhip Was termed the MysSTERiEs. = 
But though every God had, beſides his open worlds, the  fecret 7 


likewiſe ; 3 yet this latter did not. every where attend the former; but 
only there, where he was the patron God, or in principal eſteem. 
Thus, when in conſequence of that intercommunity of paganiſm, 
which will be explained hereafter, one nation adopted the Gods of 
another, they did not always take in at the ſame time, the ſecret 
worſhip or M Meeries of that God: ſo, in Rome, the public and 
open worſhip of Bacchus was in uſe long before his Myſteries were 
admitted. But, on the other hand again, the worſhi ip of the ſtrange | 
| God Was ſometimes introduced "Oy for the lake of his 9 


. Eeuſinia: PR 4 Second Elcuſins feos. e : = 
+ Strabo, in his tenth book of his Geography, p- 3 Gron. 4. "writes: thus : 
: Keds % röro, r EN 3X) Tov BagSdgws tl, To To panes ia &viotw; Lola g i⁴ã He, t, 


reg EY T'vy ib, rag 0 xopls 30 Tak my all ie, rag 0. .. KAI TAL MEN * 1 
. TAT AE EN o ANEPR. ch 180 5 5 $601; eres eraſorebu. | 
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as, in the ſame city, that of Iſis and Oſiris. Thus ſtood the caſe 


in general ; the particular exceptions to it, will be ſeen in the ſe- 


quel of this diſſertation. 
The firſt and original Myſteriis, of which we have any fare ace 


count, were thoſe of Ifis and Ofiris in EVH; from whence they 
were derived to the Greexs *, under the preſidency of various 
Gods 4, as the inſtitutor thought moſt for his purpoſe : Zoroaſter 
ge them into Perſia: Cadmus and Inachus into Greece at 
large ; Orpheus 1 into Thrace : Melampus into Argis ; Trophonius 
into Bevotia 1 Minos into Crete; Cinyras into Cyprus; and Erech- 
: theus 1 into Athens. And as in Egypt they were to Iſis and Oſiris; _” 
fo in Aſia they were to Mithras; in Samothrace to the Mother of 
the Gods; in Bœotia to Bacchus; in Cyprus to Venus; in Crete 
to * in Athens to Ceres and Proſerpine; in e o 


* Diod. Sie. lid. ory -Eudoxus ad, as "Plurarch Wan us, that the Egyptians in- 


vented this fable concerning Jupiter Ammon, or the Supreme God, — That his Legs being ok 
Y unſeparated, vel y ſhame drove him into ſolitude; ; but that Iſis ſplit and divided them, : 
| and by that means ſet him at liberty to walk about the World. Ono eg) TS A149; 6 Eto 8 
8 pobonoyely Alyunlizs, 6 ws Tay OxeNay TvuTepurotwy abr 4 Pore eros BadiGur, der alex, inαe e 
Lrpiety. HI N long Na red x Nag T& fin THOTH 8 xs, rico, THY Topticuy ragio Xtve ne 
| De H. &. Or. Vol. I. pag. 670. Edit. Steph. 8vO. The moral of the fable is plainly gs 
this, as we ſhall ſee more plainly hereafter, That the FIRST CAUSE was kept unknown, x 
5 ul the Egyptian Myſteries of Iſis revealed him amongſt their &m%prla 3 ; which My/eeries 
were communieated to the Greeks, and, through them, to the reſt of mankind. But 


the Image under which the fable is conveyed, was taken from the form of the Egyptian 1 


| Statues of the Gods, which the workmen made with their Legs undivided. When the 
Greek Artiſts firſt ſhewed them how to form their Gods i in a walking Poſture, the attitude 
10 alarmed their Worſhipers, that they bound them with Chains, leſt they ſhould deſert 
5 their own Country. For the People imagined that their Gods, on the leaſt ill humour or 
diſguſt, had a ſtrange propenſity to ſhew them a fair pair of heels, 


1 Or. N 187 Aiov polo, x, Tov nasabu va, 2 lille. Tay OcTuoPogiuy, x, TH "Exevouiey rkg mA. 


| 3 Tas "OePivs, ade 'Oopvons, £65 Ta; "Abnras E-, X Big AIFYIITON %01x6urr®-, To Th. "lod. : 

15 'Oripid&- ei; r e Aud; x 28 Avowas plateaus OY Theodoretus, Therapeut. i „„ | 

SD - Eaetbe de 6 Lex ex: To Wap "EAAnTs KUL Te HM ri WeoTiger Wap Alrrirrioiz, x 58 

| ess opus, x) Þomn}, 0 ial: xande ET BYEION jet melee lea TE tic "EAAnvas G70 T, Tor 8 
AlrrH TIN xls UTS Kd x avt3 72 bam, * 719. wel refex e * e. 757 

1 Mien. i piphan. adv. Her, lib. i. ref, iv. | 


5 Caſt or 5 
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Caſtor and Pollux; in Lemnos to Vulcan, and ſo to others, in 
other places, the number of which is incredible * 
But their end, as well as nature, was the Ade! in all; to teich 
the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE. In this, Origen and Celſus 
agree; the two moſt learned writers of their ſeveral parties. The 
firſt, minding his adverſary of the difference between the future life 
promiſed by the Goſpel, and that taught in Paganiſm, bids him 
compare the Chriſtian doctrine with what all the ſe&s of Philoſo- 
phy, and all the Myfteries, amongſt Greeks and Barbarians, taught 
| concerning it +: And Celſus, in his turn, endeavouring to ſhew _ 
that chriſtianity had no advantage over paganiſm in the efficacy of 
ſtronger ſanctions, expreſſes himſelf to this purpoſe: : But now, 
after all, juſt as you believe eternal puniſhments, ſo do the Mi- 
& niſters of the ſacred rites, and thoſe who1 initiate into, and prefide ; 
s in the Myſteries .. . 


They continued long i in religious reverence: "ne - were more 


| famous and more extenſive than others ; to which many accidents _ 


concurred, The moſt noted were the Ozynic, the Baccnic, the 
5  ELBUSINIAN, the SAMOTHRACIAN, the Casiric, and the Mi- | 
7 THRIAC, ns 


* + Poſtulat FEY I magnitudo materiz, atque ipſius deferifionis officium,. ut t nilliter : 
ceteras turpitudinum ſpecies perſequamur : vel quas produnt antiquitatis hiſtoriz, vel 
my ſteria illa continent ſacra, quibus initiis nomen eſt, & quæ non omnibus vulgo, ſed i 
paucorum taciturnitatibus tradi licet, Sed Sacrorum innumeri ritus, atque affixa deformi- 
-- e ſingulis, corporaliter prohibet univerſa nos exequi. i Arnob. ady. Gentes, 15. 3 
p. 165. Edit. Plantini, 8vo, 1582. . = 
: 1 —Kal zug .o algen [1 Tannen 5 barer MYETHPIQAH, Orig. cont. Celf. 


85 ub. + Ws . 160. Sp. Ed. 


5 } Manira Lv, @ Bang, omg ov b deen alles 1 E x TR FR d . | 
| "es 7s 3 wvraſuyoi, lib, viii, p. 408. And that nothing very heterodox was taught in 


the myſteries concerning a future ſtate, I collect from the anſwer Origen makes to Celſus, 3 


who had preferred what was taught 1 in the Myſteries of Bacchus on that point, to what | 
the Chriſtian Religion revealed concerning it—w:p} pb oy Toy Bar wu art Thy ig. 


= | eben Aoy@, « ert Te HA rwkro—lib. iv. p. 167. 
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Euripides makes Bacchus ſay, in his tragedy of that name *, that 
the Orgies were celebrated by all foreign nations, and that de came 
to introduce them amongſt the Greeks. And it is not improbable, 

but ſeveral barbarous nations might hape learned them of the 
Egyptians long before they came into Greece. The Druids of Bri— 
tain, who had, as well as the Brachmans of India, divers of their 
religious rites from thence, celebrated the Orgres of Bacchus, as we 
learn from Dionyſius the African. And Strabo ha ing quoted Arte- 
midorus for a fabulous ſtory, ſubjoins, “ But what be ſays of Ceres 
3 Proſerpine is more credible, namely, that there is an iſland E 
near Britain, where they perform the ſame rites to thoſe two 
« Goddeſſes as are uſed in Samothrace +.” But, of all the Mys- 
' TER1ES, thoſe which bore that name, by way of eminence, the 
5 ELEUSINIAN, celebrated at Athens in honour of Ceres, were by far 
the moſt renowned and, in courſe of time, eclipſed, and almoſt 
ſwallowed up the reſt. Their neighbours round about very early 
practiſed theſe Myſteries to the neglect of their own: in a little 


time all Greece and Aſia Minor were initiated into them : and at 5 


5 length they ſpread over the whole Roman empire, and even beyond 
the limits of it. 1 inſiſt not,“ ſays Tully, “on thoſe ſacred and 
46 « auguſt rites of ErL.eus1s, where, from the remoteſt regions, men 
came to be initiated .“ And we are told in Zoſimus, that 
« theſe moſt holy rites were then ſo extenſive, as to take in the 
« whole race of mankind 8.“ Ariſtides calls Eleuſis, the common 
a 4 the earth * And Pauſanias ſays, the r rites performed there | 


* A, II. | | | | | 
+ Lief 9 Tis Ala. ON 7756 26eng ola · ors Quote ua. vioov „eds TH 1 nal 3 2 
: | Gpnzes Toi; & Tail dan weg! 1 Anpnigas 1 2 T1 Kegny iegoroH Tal. Strabonis Geogr. lib. iv. p. 1 37. 
| lin, 26. Edit. Caſaub. The nature of theſe Samothracian | rites 1s explained after- 
__ wards, ns | | | 75 | | 5 
5 Omitto Erxvsixan ſauctam Ma & is 7 ubi initiantur | gentes « orarum ul. 

ame. Nat. Deor. lib. i. 0. 42. Edit. Ox. 45. owe p · 432. | 
8 Ta 3 iy0lo T6 en 4, . Y lug fia. lib. ir, | 
. ji "Ori; & x09» Th The ys e. Thy E/ hero. Ariſtidis Eleuſinia in | initio, 


ſor 
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for the promotion of piety and virtue, as much excelled all other 
rites, as the Gods excelled the Heroes “. 
How this happened, the nature and turn of the People, who in- 
troduced theſe Myſteries, will account for. Athens was a city the 
| moſt devoted to Religion of any upon the face of the earth. On 
this account their poet Sophocles calls it the facred building of the 
Gods +, his figure of ſpeech alluding to its fabulous foundation. Nor 
Was it a leſs compliment St. Paul intended to pay the Athenians, 
when he ſaid, "Avdpes "Abnecion KOT Wola ws dec u0auprovegiees 2 
Decpco . And Joſephus tells us, that hey were univerſally eſteemed 


the moſt religious people of Greece d. Hence, in theſe matters, Athens 
became the pattern and ſtandard to the reſt of the World. 


In diſcourſing, therefore, of the MySTER1Es in general, we ſhall 
be forced to take our ideas of them chiefly from what we find prae- 

tiſed in the Eleufinian. Nor need we fear to be miſtaken ; 3 the END 

of all being che ones and all Daring their common ORIGINAL from 
8 5 
To begin with the 3 purpoſe 2nd. defi ign af chats Indie OT 
N tion. This will be nee 18 ſhewing what ey. communi- 5 


cated promiſcuouſſy to all. 


= 51 lib. li. 0. 14+. At. Ox. 4 Y t. III. P- * 


8 To ſupport the doctrine of a PROVIDENCE, which, they taught, 1 
3 the world |, they inforced the belief of a FUTURE STATE ” 
of rewards and puniſhments ® . by every fort of contrivance, | But 


* 0; Vp Loxarereges Tay N TEABTHY D E w,, oder owe c. £6 Leicus⸗ 8 zun, Togyry ; 
270 iH CTW rg Vees zg agway, Phocica, 5 X. c. 31. p. 876. In this 
elegant ſimilitude he ſeems plainly to allude to the fecres of the myſteries; ; which, as we. 
 thall lee, conſiſted i in an STAND 2 of the origis. : 6 ee and the nature * the _ 


4 Electra, . ii. . i. aehhĩà TON era a. — 
I Act. Apoſt. xvii. * 5 | 


8 —iorGirdre; Tay EMM Eras; urea. Con. Ap.1 lib, ü. tom. I. edit, Oxon, folio, - 


2720, cap. 15. pag. 1373. lin. 12. 
Plutarch. de If. & Oſir. 


KL [ Myſteriis] neque ſolum, & c. Sede etiam cum err MELIORE MORIENDI, Tull. . 
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as this did not quite clear up the intricate ways of Providence, 


they added the doctrine of a METEMPSYCHos1s, or the belief of a 


prior ſlate : as we learn from Cicero, and Porphyry * ; the latter 


of whom informs us, that it was taught in the Myſteries of the 
Perſian Mithras. This was an ingenious ſolution, invented by the 
Egyptian Lawgivers, to remove all doubts concerning the moral 
attributes of God +; and fo, by adding a prior to a future flate, to 
_ eſtabliſh the firm belief of his Providence. For the Lawgiver well 
knew how precarious that belief was, while the moral attributes of 5 
5 God remained doubtful and uncertain. 5 


In cultivating the doctrine of a future life, it was taught, that 


the Initiated ſhould be happier 3 in that ſtate than all other mortals : 
that while the ſouls of the profane, at their leaving the body, 
ſtuck faſt ; in mire and filth, and remained in darkneſs, the ſouls of 
| the Initiated winged their flight directly to the happy iſlands, and 
the habitations of the Gods J. This doctrine was as neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the Myſeeries, as the Myferies were for the ſupport - 
of the doctrine. But now, leſt it ſhould be miſtaken, that initiation. : 
: alone, or any « other means than a virtuous life, intitled men to this 
future happineſs, the Mpſteries openly proclaimed it as their chief 
3 buſineſs, to reſtore the foul to 1 its original purity. * It was the end 
„ and deſign of initiation,” fays Plato, to reſtore the ſonl to that 
« * ſtate, from whence } it fell, as from its native feat of Fee 9. 


5 * Kea yep „ Ales n rs Tov wprwr, THY METEMYYXQEIN bai · 9 x gala, to ty rod⸗ 


Ts Mie Hugvęiolg. De Abſt. lib. iv. 8 16. Edit. Cantabr. 1655, deo. 


+ So Tully, Ex quibus humane vitz erroribus & ærumnis fit, ut interdum veteres | 


illi five vates, five i in ſacris INITIISQUE tradendis divine mentis interpretes, qui nos ob 
aliqua ſcelera ſuſcepta | in vita ſuperiore, pœnarum luendarum cauſſa, natos eſſe arent, 
aliquid vidiſſe videantur. Fragm. ex lib, de Philoſophia. 5 


2 Plato in Phzdone, p. 69. ©, „ t1.: Edit. Henr. Stephnnic—Acifides 


Elcuſinia, t. I. p. 454. Edit. Canteri, 80. & apud Stobzum, Serm. Ih, Ke. Schol. : 
Ariſt. in Ranis. Diog. Laert. in vita Diog. Cynici. 


= add r TAT kin, 116 1g zva ſayed Ta Yuxas bn ex8iy0 40 8 Thy gern, rural 2 | 


| 46 ar af In Phædone. 


They : 
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They contrived that every thing ſhould tend to ſhew the neceſſity 
of virtue; as appears from Epictetus. Thus the Myfterzes become 
« uſeful; thus we ſerze the true ſpirit of them; when we begin to 
<« apprehend that every thing therein was inſtituted by the Ancients, 
« for inſtruction and amendment of life *.“ Porphyry gives us 
| ſome of thoſe moral precepts, which were inforced in the Myſteries, 
as to honour their parents, to offer up fruits to the Gods, and to forbear 
cruelty towards animals +, For the accompliſhment of this purpoſe, 
it was required in the A/pirant to the Myſteries, that he ſhould be 
of a clear and unblemiſhed Character, and free even from the ſuſ- 
picion of any notorious crime f. To come at the truth of his 
Character, he was ſeverely rate by the Prieſt or Hierophant, 
impreſſing on him the ſame ſenſe of obligation to conceal nothing, 
as is now done at the roman Confeſſional d. Hence it was, that 
when Nero, after the murder of his mother, took a journey into 


_ Greece, and had a mind to be preſent at the celebration of the 
Vleuſinian Myſteries, the conſcience of his parricide deterred him 


from ny; it . On che ſame account, the good emperor : 


* Obro; - Soi, vera. T% porhga? | BTW etz gene eiue 51. IT; wars % blue. TS 8 


5 e valleriOn d rar l Twy wah. Apud Arrian. Diſſert. lib. iii. cap. 21. My rea- 
ſon for tranſlating. Te paſſaclar, in this manner, was, becauſe 1 imagined the author, in 
. this obſcure expreſſion, alluded to the cuſtom in the Myſteries of calling thoſe who y were. ; 
55 initiated only i in the leſſer, Myra ; ; but thoſe, in the greater, Emoala:: 
33 Pos THABry Save my auh, 5 en cine. De Abſt. lib. iv. 85 22, Edit, Cant. | 
1655 8vo. | | 


obo ya Ta T 2 abe 50. rdf Abra ty * eee, o ra Nes The lx 


5 5 —ty, Libanius Decl. xix. p. 495. D. Edit. Morelli, fol. 1606. 


8 As appears from the repartee which Plutarch records, i in his Laconic apophtliegras of : 


. Ly ſander, Edit. Francof, 1599. t. II. p. 229, D. when he went to be initiated into the 


Samothracean myſteri ies; Ey bf Tapolpiy xptongiaGry aurw d bepeus EXEASUDEY , 7, Th avon 


7 5 ira, tſoy al rd & TW Bl wixga la; rig. By os Jr xeMtoal 7 N Twy 9. TYT0 er Ol; 3 


= karg. | 22 ot, Tov div, Lv Tolvvy, On, ix r Pl aa rc gui, ααõỹ ip k wunbd voila. | 


bo Why initiation into theſe Myfieries | is called, \ epquliring of the oracle, will be ſeen. 6 
afterwards. | Re Phot | . . 
3 Peregrinatione quidem S Eleuſiniis factis, quorum initiatione impii & ſees 
pee voce præconis ſubmoverentur, intereſſe non auſus cſt, Sueton, Nag Neron. 
55 cap. 34. 3 12. Edit, Pitiſci. | 
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M. Antoninus, when he would purge himſelf to the world of the 


death of Avidius Caſſius, choſe to be initiated into the Eleufinian 
Myſteries *; it being notorious, that none were admitted into them, 


who laboured under the juſt ſuſpicion of any heinous immorality. 
And Philoſtratus tells us, that Apollonius was deſirous of being 


initiated in theſe Myferies ; but that the Hierophant refuſed to 
admit him, becauſe he eſteemed the Aſpirant to be no better than 
_ Magician: for the Eleuſinian ſtood open to none who did not 
approach the Gods with a pure and holy worſhip +. This was, 
originally, an indiſpenſable condition of iniliation, obſerved in com- 
mon, by all the Myſteries; and inſtituted by Bacchus, or Oſiris 
himſelf, the firſt inventer of them; who, as Diodorus tells us, ini» 
tiated none but pious and virtuous men . During the celebration 
of the Myſteries, they were enjoined the greateſt ſanctity, and 
higheſt elevation of mind. When you facrifice or pray (ſays om 
Epictetus in Arrian) go with a Prepared purity of mind, and with 
« diſpoſitions ſo previouſly ordered, as are required of you When 
0 approach the ancient rites and Myſteries d. And Proclus tells 
us that the Myſteries and the Initiations drew the ſouls of men 
; from a material, ſenſual, and merely human life, aud joined them - 
in communion with the Gods Il Nor was a leſs degree of purity bY 
required of the Initiated for their Je: conduct“ me. They were 


* 1 Capit. Vita Ant, Phil N Dion Caſſ. 
+. O N peu d 3x Calo 4 T7 % 9: xen Te: dee, My ye av ak ub vi pn * 1 Ehe 5 

dk. ub 4 xabapp 7% . | De Vita Apalicaii e 1. iv. C. 18. * 5 

Olearii, 8 


= 4 —xalladitas N 0 7% red Tas „ Wade E> e r. larefi, ofs ; denies 705 2 5 


| | Ncouoy Gon c di. Lib. iii. p. 138. St. Ed. 


8 Kai ule docs N, | > er td x, 9 wpenſt tod ra, x erat, T1 vun, ors ent TgoTe= : 
uefa. * beporg wakatefs. Arrian. Diſſert. lib. Il. cap. 8 | | 
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. Lots Niorg. In Remp. Plat. lib. i. 
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obliged by ſolemn engagements to commence a new life of ſtricteſt 
piety aud virtue; into which they were entered by a ſevere courſe 
of penance, proper to purge the mind of its natural defilements. 
Gregory Nazianzen tells us, that “no one could be initiated into 
| the «© Myſteries of Mithras, till he had undergone all forts of mor- 
„ tifying trials, and had approved himſelf holy and impafſible 4 8 
The conſideration of all this made Tertullian ſay, that, in the 
Myfteries, * Truth herſelf took on every ſhape, to oppoſe and 
combat Truth 4.“ And St. Auſtin, © That the devil hurried 
« away deluded fouls to their deſtruction, when he promiſed 60 
0 * party them by thoſe ceremonies, C | called INITIATIONS + 
The initiated, under this diſcipline, and with theſe promiſes, py 
were eſteemed the only happy amongſt men.  Ariftophanes, who. 
ſpeaks the ſenſe of the people, makes them exult and triumph 
after this manner: „On us only does the ſun diſpenſe his bleſſings; 


«we ouly receive pleaſure from his beams: we, who are initiated, 


5 « and perform towards citizens and ſtrangers all acts of piety : and 


« juſtice g. And Sophocles, to the ſame purpoſe, „ [.1rE, only 
is to be had there: all other placcs are full of miſery and evil. 


00 « Happy (fays Euripides) is the man who hath been initiated 1 into 
e the Sener e and leads a life of piety and religion. mY 


| * Md 3 WG ated T%s 18 Mirps OY 97 "Pr d EEE 14 neddows cela, 8 3 
Ns dale. iailoy anaby * 6700, I Orat. cont, Julian. 


* Omnia adverſus veritatem, de ipſa veritate conſtructa Gogh, Apol; cap. 47. Gr 
ns + Diabolum—animas deceptas illuſaſque precipitaſe—quum Sed purgatio- 
ug nem animæ per eas, quas TEAE TAL ent De Trinitate, lib, iv. c. 10. | 
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And the longer any one had been initiated, the more honourable 
was he deemed *. It was even ſcandalous not to be initiated: and 
however virtuous the perſon otherwiſe appeared, he became ſuſ- 
picious to the people : As was the caſe of Socrates, and, in after- 
times, of Demonax +. No wonder, then, if the ſuperior advan- 
tages of the Initiated, both here and hereafter, ſhould make the 
 Myfeeries univerſally aſpired to. And, indeed, they ſoon grew as 
comprehenſive in the numbers they embraced, as in the regions 
and countries to which they extended : men, women, and children 
ran to be initiated. Thus Apuleius | deſcribes the ſtate of the 
. Myſteries even in his time: © Influunt turbæ, ſacris divinis initiate, = 

2 viri fœminæque, omnis xtatis & omnis dignitatis.” | The Pagans, 
we ſee, ſeemed to think initiation as neceflary, as the Chriſtians 
did baptiſm. And the cuſtom of Initiating e children . from: a 
paige of Terence Y, to have been general. p 


« Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit; "Ip 
« Porro autem alio, Able erit . natalis des, 
« Ubi INITIABUNT,” Ws 5 


5 Nay they had even the fans ſuperſtition in OY en of , 
it, which ſome Chriſtians had of Baptiſm, to defer it till the ap- 
_ proach of death ; ſo the honeſt farmer Tirgæus, | in the Pax of 
aner, i | 


A you burda we le rah eben, 3 g 


© 5 of this ſolicitude is told us by the ſcholiaſt on the 
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Rane of the fame poet. „The Athenians believed, that he who 


was ee, and inſtructed 1 the Myſteries, i would obtain . 


| „ Kat 3 0 PM Al 6 lb eng e 18 d ubru; Ariſtidis i in 1 wy) | mapa. 
7 Lucian, Vit. Dem. t. II. p. 374, et ſeq. Edit. Reitzii, 4 3 Amilel, 1743. 5 
= Met. lib. xi. pag. 959. Edit. Lugd. 1 587, . 8 
8 Phorm. act. i. ſc, i. And Donatus, ou the place, NEO us, the 1 cuſtom pre- : 
vailed in the Samothracian myſteries : . Terentius Apollodorum ſequitur, apud quem | 
© legitur, in ins Samothracum 3 a certo N pucres initiari, more Athenienfium,” Si 


celeſtial 7 
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ce celeſtial honour after death: and THEREFORE all ran to be ini— 
e tiated*,” Their fondneſs for it became fo great, that at ſuch times as 
the public Treaſury was low, the Magiſtrates could have recourſe to 
the Myſteries, as a fund to ſupply the exigencies of the State. 
ba Ariſtogiton (fays the commentator on Hermogenes) in a great 
« ſcarcity of public money, procured a law, that in Athens every 
one ſhould pay a certain ſum for his initiation 4.” 
Every thing in theſe rites was myſteriouſly conducted, and ander 
the moſt folemn obligations to ſecrecy 4. Which how it could agree 
to our repreſentation of the My}teries, as an inſtitution for the ule of 
the people, we ſhall now endeavour to explain, 
They were hidden and kept ſecret for two reaſons : „ 
1. Nothing excites our curioſity like that which retires from our 
obſervation, and ſeems to forbid our ſearch. Of this opinion we 
"mw the learned Syneſius, where he ſays, The people will de- 
66 « ſpiſe what is caſy and intelligible, and therefore they muſt always 8 
. provided with ſomething wonderful and enen in Religion, 5 
to hit their taſte, and ſtimulate their curioſity 9.“ And : again, 


e The. ignorance of the myſteries. preſerves their veneration : wr 


- « * which reafon they are : entruſted ouly to the cover of night . 


* Aro. my ages ret dag . w3 0 Ta por qua debe, 4 TY db CRE Brie | 
a Faro r 0s K, * els; eds Thy Dna £97 Jay, 
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+ Cum ignotis hominibus Orpheus ſacrorum ceremonias aperiret, nihil aliud ab his 
quos initiabat in primo veſtibulo niſi jurisjurandi neceſſitatem, & cum terribili quadam 
auctoritate religionis, exegit, ne profanis auribus inventæ ac compoſitæ religionis ſecreta : 
proderentur. Fermicus in limine lib. vii. Aſtronom. Nota ſunt hæc Græcæ ſuperſ i- 7 


-tionis Hierophantis, quibus inviolabili lege interdictum erat, ne hæc atque hujuſmodi 


Muyſte ria apud eos, qui his ſacris minime initiati eſſent, erulgarent.—Nicetas in Gre 5 


gorii Nazianzeni Orat. eb; 100 wy Gora. | This obligation of the initiated to ſecrecy was 8 
the reaſon that the Egyptian hier oglyphic for them, was a graſs- hopper, which was ſuppoſed 8 
1 to have no mouth. See Horapollo Hieroglyph. lib. il. cap. 58. Edit. Paur, 1727, 4to. : 
nate vero dedar 6 e. derra. 7ag regelilz;, I o the ſame purpoſe, Nicephorus 
| Gregoras, Viſt. lb, Ve p. 72. Edit. Baſcl, Hol, . Ts wag res; 9 4 
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The veil or miſt (ſays Clemens Alex.) through which things are 
only permitted to be ſeen, renders the truths contained under it 


% more venerable and majeſtic *.“ On theſe principles the M 


| teries were framed. They were kept ſecret, to excite curioſity: 


They were celebrated in the night, to impreſs veneration and reli- 


gious horror + : And they were performed with variety of ſhews 


and repreſentations (of which more hereafter) to fix and perpetuate 


-thele impreſſions | J. Hitherto, then, the Myſteries are to be con- 
ſidered as invented, not to deter, but to mole the curioſity of the 
People. But, 


II. They were kept ſecret from a neceſiity- of teaching the ini⸗ 


= tiated ſome t things, improper to be communicated fo ALL. The 
. learned Varro in a fragment of his book Of Religions, preſerved by _ 
St. Auguſtin, tells us, that“ There were many truths, which it 
© was inconvenient for the State to be generally known ; aud many | 
„things, which, though falſe, it was expedient the People ſhould 
40 believe; and that there fore the Greeks ſhut up their MYSTERIES 
in the ſilence of their ſacred incloſures 9.“ 5 Rs 
Now to reconcile this ſceming contradition; i in | ſuppoſing the 8 
Mlle to be inſtituted to invite the People into them, and, at the 
ſame time, to keep them from the People? 8 knowledge, we are to 
obſerve, that in the Eleuſinian rites there were two celebrations of 
. the 992 1 the GREATER and the LESS . The end of the e eſs : 


* Law TE 2 carded] 07% « N log Gngaxa). Gros ; bmofaleras, lager. T6 * aioertca, e Thy | 


5 ener Strom. L. v. Pag 419. lin. Zo Edit. Sylburgh. 5 


Ee Euripides, in the Bacchantes, act ii, makes Bacchus ſay, that the orgies were © ces 


lebrated in the night, becauſe darkneſs has ſomething. ſolemn and auguſt | in it, and 
| 8 to fill the mind with ſacred horror. VC 


A.. 5 T% au r⁰́ ty AAAHTOPIAIE Alyia, gde anal 20 8 deri * „zkOT ., ry 


T7 3 eint Of 2 5 Mee. TW TXTW 3%) 17 wool. Demet. Phalereus de Elocutione, 1e 
s Multa eſſe vera, quæ vulgo ſcire non fit utile; multaque, quæ, tametſi falſa 


ant, aliter exiſtimare populum expediat. Et ideo Græcos TeLETAS | ac MysTeR1A 


taciturnitate parietibuſque clauſiſſe. Civ. Dei, bb. iv. cap. 31. 
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muſt be referred to what we ſaid of the Inſtitutor 8 intention to iu- 


vite the people into them ; and of the greater, to his intention of 
keeping ſome truths from the people's knowledge. Nor is this ſaid 


without ſufficient warrant : Antiquity is very expreſs for this diſ- 
tinction. We are told that the /eſer Myfteries were only a kind of 


preparatory purification. for the Greater , and might be eaſily com- 
municated to all T. That four years was the uſual time of pro- 


bation for thoſe greater Myſteries; in which (as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus expreſly informs us) the SECRETS were depoſited d. 


However, as it is very certain, that both the greater and J 22 7 
; Mytteries were inſtituted. for the benefit of the State, it follows, 
that the pocTRINEs taught in both, were equally for the ſervice of 
7 Society; only with this difference; ſome without inconvenience 


might be taught promiſcuouſly, others could not. 


On the whole, the ſecret in the Ir Myſteries v was principally. 
| contained i in ſome hidden rites and ſhews to be kept from the open 
5 view of the people, only to invite their curioſity : And the ſecret 
in the greater, ſome hidden doctrines to be kept from the people's 
knowledge, for the very contrary purpoſe. For the Shows com- 
mon both to the greater and leer myſteries, were only dchgned o 


5 engage the attention, and raiſe their devotion. 


But it may be worth while to enquire more rarticulardy i into the | 
OE HIDDEN DOCTRINES of the greater! Myſteries: for ſo religiouſly was 
” the ſecret kept, that the thing ſeems ſtill to lie involved in dark- 
: neſs. We ſhall, therefore, proceed cautiouſly ; and whe, from the 


obſcure hints dropped up and down in Antiquity, 


« * Pandere res alta t terra & — merſas. N 


e. 8 oF 10 ere . 2 obne 767 eau. Schol, ad nut. ſecund, 
5 oy Ariſtoph. 9385 | | | | 1 2 


+ Emarinous woriga dan ddbda. | Schol. en 


t — Cum epoptas ante quinquennium inſtituunt, ut opiniovem ſuſpendio cognition is 


lt. Tertul. adv. Valentinianos, in initio. 
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F irſt, as to the general nature of theſe Hidden doBtrines, it appears, 
they muſt needs be ſuch which, if promiſcuouſly taught, would 
bring prejudice to the State; Why elſe were they ſecreted ? and, at 


the ſame time, benefit, if communicated with caution and prudence ; 5 


| Why elſe were they taught at all? 


From their general nature, we come by degrees to their particular, 


And firſt, 


1. To the certain knowledge of what they were not: which „ 
one ſtep to the knowledge of what they were. 
1. They were not the common doctrines of a Providence and "IG 


5 ture ſtate; for ancient teſtimony is expreſs, that theſe doctrines 

were e taught promiſcuouſly to all the initiated; and were of the very 
5 eſſence of theſe Rites — Theſe doctrines were not capable of being | 
hid and ſecreted, becauſe they were of univerſal credit amongſt the 

_ civilized part of mankind. There was no need to hide them ; be- 

1 cauſe the common knowledge of them was ſo far from being detri- 
85 mental to Society, that, as we have ſhewn, Society could not even 
ſubſiſ without their being generally known and believed. 


ta Theſe ſecret doctrines could not be the metaphyſical fpeculs- 5 


ED tions of the Philoſophers concerning the Deity, and the human foul. : 
1. Becauſe this would be making the hidden doftrines of the ſchooks 5 
of Philoſophy, and of the myſteries of Religion, one and the ſame; 
Which they could not be, becauſe their ends were different: the 
cnd of pagan Philofophy being only Truth; the end of pagan Re- 
ligion, only Utility. Theſe indeed were their profeſſed ends. But 
Both being! ignorant of this imporatnt verity, That Truth and general 5 
Utility do comeide *, they Both, in many cafes, miſſed ſhamefully 
of their end. The Philoſopher, while he neglected utility, falling 
into the moſt abfurd and fatal errors concerning the nature of Gd 
and of the Soul +: And the Lawgiver, while ſo little  ſolicitous of. 


bees B. ur. Sect. 2. 
+ See B. III. Sect. 4. 
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truth, encouraged a Polytheiſm very miſchievous to Society. How- 
ever, as we ſhall now ſee, he invented and ſucceſsfully employed 
theſe Myſteries to remedy the diſorders ariſing from it.— 2. Becauſe 
revealing ſuch metaphyſical ſpeculations to the members of civil 
Society, with what caution ſoever, would be injurious to the State, 
and productive of no good to Religion; as will be ſcen when we 
come, in the third book, to examine what thoſe metaphyſical ſpe- 

culations were. — 3. Becauſe ſuch ſpeculations (as we ſhall then ſee) 

| would overthrow every thing taught to ALL, in the Myf ries, con- 
cerning a Providence, and a future ſtate: And yet we are told by | 
the Ancients, that the doctrines of a Providence, and future ſtate, 
were the FOUNDATION of the more ſecret ones, after which we are 


5 now enquiring. 


FFC the more particular; in refuting this notion, that the 

1 ſceret doctrines of the Sc/ ools, and of the Myſteries might be the 
ſame; becauſe I find it to be an error, into which ſome, even of 
the moſt knowing of the Ancients, were apt to fall. What miſled 

them, Was, I. That the Schools and Myſteries both pretended 70 e- 


ore the foul to its original purity and, er feetion. Wo have Contam 


much the Myſteries pretended to it. As to the Philoſophers, Por- 
phyry, ſpeaking of Pythagoras, tells us, that «+ he profe fled Philo- 


„ ſophy, whoſe end is to free and vindicate the foul from thoſe 
5 ory chains and confinements, to which its abode with us hath made 


3 it ſubject *. . . That the Schools and Myſteries had each their 
hidden doctrines, which went under the common name of AIIOP- 
PUTA; - and that, which had A common name, was underſtood to 


1 5 have a common nature. 7 And chiefly, t hat the Philoſopher and 


- Lawgiver, being frequently in one and the ſame perſon, and, con- 
f ſequently, the Inſtitutions of the Myſteries and the Schools eſta- 
bliſhed by the ſame hand, it appeared reaſonable to think, that the = 


"LS OY 


Lie, in both, were the lame; they not chern tlie 


* . * dove, 75 0 UTLEY lea bai * Jedtuberde ut 7 ra. H e TE * o- 


Hopes rr eee 5 787. De Vita Pythag. Edit, Cantabr, 1055, 8vo. pag. 20. 
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twofold character of the ancient Sage, which ſhall be explained 
hereafter *. 


II. Having, from the diſcovery of the general end and purpoſe of 
| theſe S REITs, ſeen what they could not be, we thall now be 
enabled to find what, in fact, they were. 

To begin with a paſſage of Clemens Alexandrinus.—““ « Aﬀer theſe 


„ (namely, luſtrations) are the LESSER Myferies, in which is laid 
the FOUNDAT1ON of the hidden doctrines, and preparations for 
what is to come afterwards +.” From a know ledge of the hun- 
5 gation, we may be able to form an id. ca of the fufe! firubture. This 
foundation (as hath been ſhewu) was the belict of a Providence, 
and future ſtate; and, its conſequence on practice, inducement to 
E virtuous life. But there was one inſuperable obſtacle to a life of 
purity and holineſs, the vicious examples of ther Gods. Eco. 
 HOMUNC1O HOC NON FACEKEM T? was the abſolving Formula, 
vhenever any one was reſolved to give a looſe to his appetit 5. 
But the miſchief went ſtill farther; They not only thought them- 
felves excuſed 85 the example, but even drawn, by a divine | im- 


= 5 ths. B. Wm. Sed. 2. 


+ Me. rat rc % 181 7% I pw: Fg, „ deter r br dhien bee x opere fue Tay 


lailan. Str om. v. pag. 424. "Ayes _ * 5 e 2 rin Ta fd loco. Strom. 1. 
rag. 203. lin. 7. Edit. Sylburgh. 


Terence, Eun. act. ili. e. „Euripides puts this argument into the” Sh: of 


1 of his ſpeakers, up and down his tragedies. Helen, in the fourth act of the 
Trajan Dames, ſays, 6 How could I reſiſt a Goddeſs, whom Jupiter himſelf obeys : 2” - 
Ion, in his play of that name, in the latter end of the firſt act, ſpeaks to the ſame pur- = 
0 poſe: and in the fifth act of Hercules Furens, Theſeus comforts his friend by the ex - 125 
amples of the crimes of the Gods, See likewiſe his Hippolytus, act ji. ſe. ii. The 
learned and ingenious Mr. Sew ard, in his tract of the Conformity between Popery and 
pa ganiſm, has taken notice of a difficult paſſage in this tragedy, which he has very 
8 ably explained, on the ſyſtem here delivered of the detection of Polytheiſim | in the facred | 
: Myſteries. 3 | | 


8 url FEY x ap- 2%. f ker! Te * igw yy TIP g Tic ifs U Ag, * do- 


on dart, 7 x&lafgortiy 1 Jean, PE iy WOAAN X&x0021/,001% 4b οꝓ“v 1 Tor aioxifwy * * WHY 


. palarwy 80£v0; 6 ae Veal 6 * ad rd en. Dion. Halicar. . Suſe. Prep. Evan Zo 
| lib, ii. . 8. | 


: pulſe 5 
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pulſe of their Gods. When the young man in the Aulularia of 
Plautus apologiſes to Eucho for having: debauched his Daughter, 
he ſays, 


0 Deus mihi IMPULSOR fuit, Is me ad iltam ILLEXIT X.“ 


- And by a paſſage ; in his Amphitruo, where he makes Mercury joke 
upon the office of a Paraſite in the deſcription he gives of his 
own obſequiouſneſs to his father Jupiter, we fee it was | ea up of 


. into an avowed Principle: 


4 N [patri] ſupparaſitor, hortor, alto, eee gaudeo. 
« Siquid patri volup' eſt, voluptas ca mihi multo maxima eſt. 
«6 Amat, fapit : recte facit, animo quando obſequitur ſuo 4.” 


He then addreſſes himſelf to the 3 and tells them y, 
; that men, in like manner, after the example of Jupiter, ſhould | in- 
: dulge their paſſions, where they « can do it decently. 


66 „Quode omnes howines facere OPOR TET, dum id modo Fat bono.” 


And the Iicentious rites, in the: OPEN worſhip of their Gods, gave 
Fill greater encouragement to theſe concluſions. Plato, in his boo 
/ Laws, forbids drinking to excels ; unleſs, ſays he, during the ” 
feaſts of Bacchus, and in honour of that God 7. And Ariſtotle, in 
his Politi. ts having blamed all lewd and obſcene images and pic- 
turcs, excepts thoſe of the Gods, which Religion had ſanctified. 
When St. Auſtin & had quoted the Ew homuncio Hoc non facerem, | 
to ſhew his adverſaries what miſchief theſe ſtories did to the morals 
0 the people; ; he makes the defenders of Paganiſm reply, that it 
Was true; but then (ſay they) theſe things were only taught i in 
the Fables of the , which, an attention to the MYSTERIES 


5 „ AQ, 4. 8 0 

+ AR, iii. Sc, iv, 

1 Lib. "SD | 
8 Civ. Dei, L. II. Cap, 7. in ſine, et s. in initio. 
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would rectify: At enim non traduntur iſta SACKIS Jevriiea; ſed 


V Fabulis poetarum “..“ 


For the Myſteries profeſſed to exact NEE Sfficult, of the ini- 


tiated +, which they would not aſſiſt him to perform. It was ne- 
ceſſary, then, to remedy this evil; which they did, by ſtriking at 
the root of it. So that, ſuch of the Ixitiated as were judged capable, 
were made acquainted with the whole deluſion. The MYSTAGOGUE 
taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Venus, Mars, auc 
the whole rabble of licentious Deities, were only DEAD MORTALS; 
: ſubject, in life, to the ſame paſſions and infirmities with themſelves; 
but having been, on other accounts, Benefactors to mankind, grate- 
ful Poſterity had deified them ; 3 and, with their virtues, had indiſ- 
ü creetly canonized their vices. The fabulous Gods being thus routed, 
the ſupreme cauſe of all things naturally took their place. Him 
they were taught to conſider as the Creator of the Univerſe, who 
EE pervaded all things by his virtue, and governed all by his power. 
But here it muſt be obſerved, that the diſcovery of this ſupreme 
| Cauſe they made to be conſiſtent with the notion of local tutelary = 
Deities, Beings ſuperior to men, and inferior to God, and by him 
ſet over the ſeveral parts of bis creation. This was an opinion 
univerſally holden by learned Antiquity, and never brought into 
queſtion by any T heiſt. What the GU overthrew | in their re- 
5 formed theology, was the vulgar polytheiſm, the worſhip of dead 
men. From this time, the initiated had the title of EIIOIHTHL, by 
which; was meant one that ſees things as they are, and without diſs 
| guiſe; whereas, before, he Was called MYETHY, which has 1 con- 
1 uy een. 2 5 


* This the Father could 1 not t deny; 'F "bas obſerves, however, that i in b THEN corrupt 7 


0 ate of the Miyfteries the remedy was become Pare of the diſeaſe ; Nolo dicere 11 LA 5 


„% MyYSTICA quam iſta theatrica eſſe turpiora,” | | BO 5 
WE AN £7004 Jew THY TEASTHY 3 % TI%0 Hy dn iroſubrelo · Sopat: in Div. Quæſt. Kebz- | 


Ti aw Hef le dafl h edel. T1 nf, Tov WANWY Bppaginpatuy Rolf Toy Yalls Hi dhe, * 


: Wee ran Slay a did rt ee e ̈ @uaginparur toner. Sopat. ibidem. 5 


But, 5 
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But, beſides the prevention of vice, their bringing the Initiated 
acquainted with the national Gods had another important uſe, which 
was to excite them to HEROIC VIRTUE, by ſhewing them what 

honours the benefaCtors of nations had acquired, by the free exerciſe 
of it. And this (as will be ſhewn hereafter) was the chief reaſon 
why Princes, Stateſmen, and Leaders of colonies and armies, all aſ- 
pired to be partakers of the GREATER MYSTERIES. | 
Thus we ſee, how what was taught and required in the Ie. 
My ſyeries, became the foundation of inſtruction in the GREATER : 


2 the obligation to a good life there, made it neceſſary to remove the a 


errors of vulgar polytheiſm Here; and the doctrine cf a Providence 
taught previouſly 1 in hoſe, facilitated the reception of the ſole cauſe a 
of all things, when finally revealed in theſe. OLED 
Such were the TRUTHs which Varro, as quoted above, tells us 
it was inexpedient for the People to know: for indeed he ſuppoſed, 
the error of vulgar Polytheiſm to be ſo inveterate, that it was not to 


- expelled without throwing Society into convulſions. But Plato | 
ſpoke out; he owned it to be difficult to find the Father and 


„ Etesator of the univerſe: and, when found, impoſſible t to diſco- 
N him to all the world x. 5 . 5 
HhHeſides, there Was another reaſon why is Inflicurces of the 
| Myſteries, who were Law6ivERs, ſhould be for ſecreting this truth, 
They themſelves had the chief hand in the riſe of vulgar Polytheiſm+. 
They contrived it for the ſ. ake of the State; and to keep the people 
in awe, under a greater veneration for their laws. This Polytheiſin, 
the poets had depraved, by inventing or recording vicious ſtories of 
the Gods and Heroes, which the Lawgivers were willing ſhould be 
ſtifled J. And they were only ſuch ſtories, that, in their opinion, 
e (as may. be ſeen | in * made Polytheiſm burtful to the —_— 
„„ 1  Sexvola, - 


* Th ply S5 ea x die aa To 3 tien T4 ale, x CET 4. ar. . dire. 

In Timæo. | Ts 

1 See the ſecond Section of this Book; 15 

} Plato has a remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe, Speaking, in * beginning of his 
twelfth Book Of Laws, concerning theft, and fraud, and rapine, he takes notice of the 
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Scævola, that moſt learned pontifex, as St. Auſtin calls him, 
gives this very account of the matter, where he ſays, There were 


three Syſtems concerning the Gops, the Poetic, the Philoſophic, and 
the Civil: the firſt, he ſays, was nugatory, and therefore hurtful to 
the virtue of the State : : the ſecond INCONSTHOUS to public eſtabliſh- | 
ments, by creating diſorder and confuſion in the ſpeculative opi- 
nions of the People; ſuch as the teaching them, promiſcuouſly, 
that the Popular Gods were dead men deified. The directors of 
the third Syſtern therefore prevented the miſchiefs of the £7/ by 
ſuch a partial communication of the ſecond Syſtem, as Was neceſ- 
ſary for that purpoſe *, ip 


That this account of the Srchrr, in the greater Mypteries, i is no 


- precarious hypotheſis, ſanding of on mere eee, 1 thall now en- 
dcavrour to erw, 


Firſt, from the clear evidence of Antiquity, which axprelly | in- | 


forms us of theſe two particulars ; ; That the EK Rons or POLY THEISM | 
were detected, and the DOCTRINE OF THE UNITY was taught and 
4 explained 1 in the Myſteries. But here it is to be obſerved, that when 
the Ancients WO of M — . Oy * mean 


5 the 1 5 


: pals Sacks told of { e as if he - delighted 3 in Goal things, "2nd toni thoſe. 
who did; the philoſopher ſays they are not true ; and cautions men from being led 
away by ſuch pretended examples, However, to ads all ſure, he takes up the method 
. myſteries, and adds, that if, indeed, Mercury did, or encouraged ſuch things, he 
| was neither a God, nor cf celeſtial original, Nr „ xpnlaa rs, @vanebbzgor, ag N, : 
: 1 Tay Aicgs & vita 8delg Bre dou, 8 dre Big xalęur i xilerndtuνν T&TI Boeregor* pundeig By 8 
Ind cron, An NN T0 c wolonoyws, nn 70 T0001 %, Wee FR s. 
- PY xAinlwy Þ Pia Se-, ol Ander exe coe, 0 Greg ad rod Ot dean · Tt 75 Aube, 8 Er. 2 


| 8ix0g* GAN dig fee roid xo wege, BTE dees reg wadz tel wle de. 


KRelatum eſt in literis, doctiſimum Pontificem Scævolam diſputaſſe tria genera tra- 


5 dita Deorum ; unum a poetis, alterum a Philoſophis, tertium a principibus civitatis. 
_ Primum genus nugatorium dicit eſſe —Secundum non congruere civitatibus, quod ha- 

beant aliqua—quz obſint populis noſſe — Quz ſunt autem illa que prolata in multitu- 

dinem nocent? © Hrmxc, inquit; non eſſe deos Herculem, #ſculapium, Caſtorem, 
Fs „ Pollucem : proditur enim a doctis, quod homines fuerint, & humana conditzone de- 

5 «« f:cerint,” — Auguſtin, De Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. in initio. 


It 
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It hath been ſhewn, that the Grecian and Aſiatic Myſteries came 


originally from Egypt. Now of the EoyeTIAN, St. Auſtin giveth 
vs this remarkable account, —** Of the ſame nature, too, are thoſe 


„things which Alexander of Macedon wrote to his mother, as re- 


* vealed unto him by one Leo *, chief Hicrophant of the Egyptian 
« Myſteries : whereby it appeared, that not only ſuch as Picus, and 


« Faunus, and FEneas, and Romulus, nay Hercules, and AÆſcu- 


. lapius, and Bacchus the ſon of Semele, and Caſtor, and Pollux, | 
„ and all others of the ſame rank, had been advanced, from the 
ul condition of mortal Men, into Gods ; but that even thoſe Deities 

4. of the higher order, the Dii majorum gentium, thoſe whom Cicero, 725 
« without naming, ſeems to hint at, in his Tuſculans, ſuch as 
« Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Neptune, Vulcan, Veſta, and many 
others (whom Varro endeavours to allegorize | into the elements 
« or parts of the world) were, in truth, only deceaſed mortals, 
e But the Prieſt being under great fears and apprehenſions, while 
« he was telling this, as conſcious that he was betraying the 
« SECRET OF THE MYSTERIES, begged of Alexander, when he 
« found that he intended t to communicate it to his mother 4. that 
| | | i x 1 5 | | 0 * he 


® Tt js not unlikely but this might be a name of office, Porphyry, in his fonjth back” 
5 -Of- Abſtinence, 8 16. Edit. Cantabr. 1655, Bvo, informs. us, that the prieſts of the 
; Myfteries of Mithras were called Lions; the prieſteſſes Linu: 5; and the inferior miniſ- 
| ters, Ravens. Ta; al abr si pure, Aleslas Kay rag 9 v,-j Aeaivrx;, Tous N U Urne: - 
5 vas, Kepanas : for there was a great conformity, in the practices and ceremonies of the 
ſeveral Myſteries, throughout the whole pagan world. And this conjecture is ſupported - 
| by a paſſage in Eqnapiuty which ſeems to ſay, that it was unlawful to reveal the name 
of the Hierophant, - 
u Maximo, p. 74. Edit. Comelini, dvo, 1616. Alt looks as if the corruptions and ä 
| baycheries of ſome of the ee, in later times, had made this further proviſion for 


ſecrecy. oY 


+1 ſuppoſe this communication to nis - Mather, . be with a rue to let ws 
underſtand, that he was no longer the dupe of her fine ſtory of Jupiter's invaſion, and 


5 intrigue of his divine original. For Eratoſthenes, according to Plutarch, Edit. 


Francof. fol, 1 599. T. I. p. 665, E. ſays, that Olywpias, when ſhe e Alexander on 
| | . 8.2 | a REESE + BA 
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5 Horetold the future, as well as revealed the paſt. | 
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he would enjoin her to burn the letter, as ſoon as ſhe had read 
66 it * * | 


To vaderfiand the concluding part, we are to know; that Cyprian 


(who has alſo preſerved this curious anecdote) tells us, it was the 
dread of Alexander's power which extorted the ſecret from the 


Hier ophant +. 


But Tully vrings the matter home to the ELEUSINIAN Myſteries 


1 themſelves. What (ſays he) is not almoſt all Heaven, not to 
% carry on this detail any further, filled with tlie Human race? 
„But if I ſhould ſearch and examine Antiquity, and from thoſe. 
» 6c things which the Grecian writers have delivered, go to the bottom 8 
8. of this affair, it would be found, that even thoſe very Gods 5 


die way to-the army; in bis Arft military expedition, acquainted him, in private, with 
this ſecret of his birth: and exhorted him to behave himſelf as became the ſon of Jupiter 
- Hammon. 1 Alexander might boaſt of to the aan and ſo the murder 8 


5 : came out, 


5 In eo genere ſunt etiam illa—que Alesabder Macedo ſeribit 1 matrem, ſibi . 


5 magno antiſtite ſacrorum Agyptiorum quodam LEONE patefacta: ubi non Picus & Fau- 5 
nus, & Aneas & Romulus, vel etiam Hercules & Xſculapius, & Liber Semele natus, & 85 
1 Tyndaridæ fratres, & fi quos alios ex mortalibus pro diis habent; ſed ipſi etiam majo- 1 
rum gentium dil, quos Cicero in Tuſculanis, tacitis nominibus, videtur attingere, Ju- f 
piter, Juno, Saturnus, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Veſta, & alii plurimi, quos Varro conatur . 
ad mundi partes ſive elementa transferre, homines fuiſſe produntur. Timens enim & 
ile quaſi revelata myſteria, petens admonet Alexandrum, ut cum ea mat ri e Ex 
| inſinuaverit, flammis jubeat concremari. De Civit. Dei, lib. viii. cap. 5. 


+ —metu ſuæ poteſtatis proditum fibi de diis hominibus a ſacerdote SECRETUM, De 


- 1dol. Ven, circa initium. But this is a miſiake, : at leaſt it is exprefſed inaccurately. What 
Was extorted by the dread of Alexander” 8 power, was not the ſecret (w hich the initiated 
: had a right to) but the Prieſt's conſent that he ſhould conimunicate the ſecret to another, 5 
which was contrary to the laws of the Myſteries. Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, 
Edit. Francof. fol. 1599, p. 680. 3 appears to refer to this very Epiſtle of Alexander 
| to his Mother, where he ſays, — Anita, og f K kr eos TH unripæ, On94v 7 runde 
£ EE Ai,“, U d ppννf,: A6 emavnlay eco. Teos pony cu & Alexander ii in the Epiſtle ſays | 
_ that there were certain Oracular Myſteries imparted to him, which on his return he 


would communicate to her under the ſame ſeal of ſecrecy.“ Fe or at this time the * 


& 8 5 


Srcr. 4 OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 18g 


« themſelves who are deemed the Diu majorum gentium, had their 


original here below; and aſcended from hence into Heaven. 


„ Enquire, to whom thoſe Sepulchres belong, which are ſo com- 
„ monly ſhewn in Greece“. REMEMBER, for you are initiated, 
* WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN TAUGHT IN THE MYSTERIES3 YOU 


& WILL THEN AT LENGTH UNDERSTAND HOW FAR THIS MATTER 
* MAY BE CARRIED +.” Indeed, he carries it further himſelf; 
for he tells us, in another place, that not only the Eleiſinian Myſa 


teries, but the Samothracian likewiſe, and the Lemnian, taught the 
error of polytheiſm, agreeably to this ſyſtem; which ſuppoſes all 


: the Myfteries derived from the ſame original, and inſtituted for the 
' ſame ends. What think you (ſays he) of theſe who aſſert, that 


« valiant, or famous, or powerful men have obtained divine ho- 


« nours after death ; and that theſe are the very Gods, now become 
the object of our worſhip, our prayers, and adoration ? EUnEMR:“ 


„ kus tells us, when theſe Gods died, and where they lie buried, 

« «] forbear 70 ſpeak of the ſacred and a rites of ELEusIs—/7 paſs 5 
Bad Samothrace, and the Myſteries of Lemnos, whoſe hidden rites 

are celebrated i in darkneſs, and ani the Wl ſhades 4 ra and 


nt. 1. 9 


: * "Altuding to that of jupe i in tete. ; 


+ Quid? totum prope cœlum, ne plures perſequar, nonne humana genere comple- 


| tum eſt? Si vero ſerutari vetera, & ex his ea, quæ ſcriptores Gr ciæ prodiderunt, eruere 
coner ; iph illi, majorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis profecti in cœlum re- 


4 periuntur. Quere, quorum demonſtrantur ſepulchra! in Gracia. = REMINISCERE, vo- 
NAM ES INITIATUS Y TRA DAN TuR MYSTERIIS 3 TUM DENIQUE QUAN noc LATE 
' PATEAT, INTELLIGES, Tuſc. Diſp. lib, i. cap. 12, 13. Edit. ox. 4to. T. II. p. 243. 


4 See note D, at the end of this book. 


| 1 Quid, qui aut fortes, aut claros aut potentes viros e 1 mortem ad Deos Vee 
wif; coſque eſſe ipſos, quos nos colere, precari, venerarique ſoleamus Ab Euhemero : 


cc mortes & /e epultur © demonſtrantur deorum—Owitto Elen An 22 fſandam illam & auguſtam.— 
Prætereo Samothraciam, eaque, que 
| Lemni nocturno aditu occulta coluntur 


Silveſtribus ſæ pibus denſa. De Nat. Deor. lib, 1 cap, 42 Edit, Ox. 4to, T. u. : 


p- 432, 33. See note By at the end of this Book. 
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Julius Fermicus ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe, and even 


more directly, Adhuc ſuperſunt allæ ſuperſtitiones, quarum ſecreta 


6c pandenda ſunt Liberi & Liberæ, quæ omnia ſacris ſenſibus veſtris 


ce ſpecialiter intimanda ſunt, ut in iſtis profanis religionibus ſciatis 
„ MOR TES ESSE HOMINUM CONSECRATAS. Liber \ itaque, Jovis fuit 


« filius, regis ſcil. Cretici, &c *.“ 5 
What hath been here ſaid, will let us into the meaning of Plu- 


5 tarch s hint, in the following words of his tract Concerning the ceaſ- : 
ing of oracles, © As to the Myſteries, in whoſe repreſentations the 
e true NATURE OF DEMONS 1s clearly and accurately held forth, 
& a ſacred ſilence, to uſe an expreſſion of Herodotus, is to be ob- 
4 « ſerved 4.” All this well illuſtrates a paſſage 1 in Lucian 8 Council. 
i of the Gods; when, after Momus had ridiculed the monſtrous N 
| Deities of Egypt, Jupiter replies, It is true, theſe are abomi- 
00 nable things, which you mention of the Egyptian Worthip. But 
1 then, conſider, Momus, that much of it is enigmatical; and ſo, 85 
5 FM conſequently, a very unfit ſubject for the buffoonry of the Pro- = 
phane and Uninitiated.“ To which, the other anſwers with much : 
ſpirit, 40 * indeed, we have great occaſion for the MYSTERIES, | 
+206; to know that Gods are Gods, and monſters, monſters * 5 


Thus far in detection of the vulgar Polythcifm. —With regard tc to 


the other part of the SECRET, the doctrine of the UNITY, Clemens 
Alexandrinus informs us, that the Egyptian Myſtagogues taught * 
amongſt their greater ſecrets. i. 'The Egyptians (lays he) did not 
„ 46 ufe_to- reveal their Myſteries indiſcriminately to all, nor expoſe | 
e their truths concerning their Gods to the Prophane, but to thoſe 
5 60 only who were : tO ſucceed t to the adminiſtration of the State: ; and 


* De errorre « pts. relig. cap. vi. Edit. Oxon. 1667 16mo, | pag. 9. . 


3 I rd porieay by obs Tos leica Hp Y dap Nef & irs 170 wien Pan adidas 1 


| 5 bro (496 * ih, xa Heede 5 742. lin. 3. Steph. edit. 


ü Airxee ws anus TRUTH Ong I% eg! Twy Alyunlion ow; * A BY, 0 Molt, TI O aba THAT, = 


WY 191 0 8 v Xen xalayihoy d Ep TOY orice MMM. Haw you MYSTHPIQN, J Zid, UT; nu, 


| Us £60164 dasz A 789 9105 ·˙ vv, di 7 Tous brot OAS. Edit. Reitzu, T. III. p. 534. 


66 to 


Ster. 4. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 197 
« to ſuch of the Prieſts as were moſt approved, by their education, 
elearning, and quality *.“ 
But, to come to the Grecian M ri, Chryſlppus, as quoted 
by the author of the E!ymol. magnum, ſpeaks to this purpoſe. 
And Chryſippus ſays, that the ſecret doctrines concerning divine 
matters, are rightly called TEAETAI, for that theſe are the laſt 
things the initiated ſhould be informed of: The ſoul having 
gained an able ſupport; and, being poſſeſſed of her deſires +, 
« can keep ſilent before the Uninitiated and Prophane * To the 
; fame purpoſe, Clemens : 1 The doctrines delivered in the greater 
0 Myfteries, are concerning the UNIVERSE. | Here all inſtruction 
ends. Things are ſcen as they are; and Nature, and the things 5 
of Nature, are given to be comprehended .“ = 
Strabo having ſaid ||, that Nature dictated lo men ' the inſtitution of 
| the Myſteries, as well as the other rites of Religion, gives this re- 
4 markable reaſon for his aſſertion, 4 that the ſecret celebration of 
0 the Myfteries preſerves the majeſty. due to the Divinity, and, at 
« the fame time, imitates its nature, which hides itſelf from our 


; 0 ſenſes. ** % A Plain intimation of what kind the Secret was. Tg 


| * Aale 8 Tor; inlloyns TI wage elo Aviltbeg, urbia 0e why esche WG 1h Tv 8 alder | 

| tiQuger, GAN 7 proves; Ye Torg jar g0 * 11 Bariheles ap ec % Tw? 6: 5667 7045 eib b Tours 

Huleroig 3 & d 1706 TP2Pnc, * Ts CENNEE % 185 His, =p rom. lib, Vo. TEE 566, edit. 1 B At. (p. 413. 

1 16. Edit. Sylburg. | | 
7 Tt i. e, miſtreſs of herſelf | . 5 

We: xe ,TTO- 0; pc, TS; ee! Twy | ils aye; cixgras dete ha- add, Level Y p TBTYS rebtv- 

| alli, in D678 do niolas 71559 Y In. 4g, 2 ve ,p, 1 705 COTICE πjN¹N1 ie 


: Iorapiong* iſe Yep b To | &Iov, ans © LY Gu T1 1 x Tn; mericdas « ura 880 mol. | 


. Auctor, in TEAETH. 


| 8 Ta 0 le weg! 107 coll. * und, 7 b. örchela. N taerlicu, * 0 ee Ti,» T8. 
con * T% wgdſaara. Strom. v. p. 424. C. Edit. Sylburgh. | | 
= 1 p BTW EET OT lib. x. P. 467. Edit, Parif, 1620, fol. | 
. LEE vrt 1% Lis " uvgirh, TW) bEeWy Teprotons To deres, [ep 5 757 "Show d e may * 5 
5 alone. Ibid. Here Strabo takes in all that is ſaid, both of the Cods, and of nature, 
3 in the two 8 paſſages from Chryſippus and 8 and ſhes that by nature 
is not meant the co/mical but theological nature, 33 
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192 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book II. 


But had there been any ambiguity, he preſently removes it, 


where, ſpeaking of the different faculties exerciſed in the different 


rites of Religion, he makes Philoſophy to be the object of the My/- 


teries *, Plutarch expreſly ſays, that the FIRST causE of all things 


18 contifimicared to thoſe who approach the temple of Ifis with 
prudence and ſanctity +. By which words he means, the neceſſary 


qualifications ſor Tnitiation. 


We have ſeen Tully expreſſy declaring, that the Eleufini nian and 


Samothracian Myſteries were partly employed in detecting the error 
of Polytheiſm. We ſhall now find Galen intimating, not obſcurely, 
that the doctrine of the divine nature was tauglit in thoſe very 
5 Myſteries. In his excellent tract 07 the uſe of the parts of the human . 
. body, he has theſe words“ The ſtudy, therefore, of the uſe of E 
a farts, is not only of ſervice to the mere phyſician, but of 
8: much greater to him who joins Philoſophy to the art of heal- 
ing; and, in order to perfect himſelf in this  Myfery, labours 
to inveſtigate the univerſal Nature. They Who initiate themſelves 5 
| « here, whether private men or bodies, will find, i in my opinion, 55 
4 nobler inſtr uction than in the rites either of ELEusts or SAMo= 
| 4 THRACE f.“ By which he means, that the ſtudy of the uſe " 
_ the parts of animals, leads us eaſier and ſooner up to the knowledge 
of the FIRST CAUSE, than the moſt venerable of the My [\fleries, 
ſuch as the Eleufi nian and Samothracian, A clear implication, that 
to lead men thither was their ſpecial buſineſs. ; : 


But this ſeems to have been ſo well known to the learned i in ths 155 


55 time of EvszB1vs, that where this writer takes occaſion to obſerve, ns 


0 | * — T6 3 Parra | „ . 
+ — 10a Cries ae Ito ws ele- To dy, E als 7 I x vols. tie 7⁰⁴ lese eech bel : Ths s. : 
w. S Or. Edit. Franc. fol. 1599. T. II. p. $73, As in initio libri. 585 | 


3 * BY By fals 146707 1 Wee xpricus pogiwy is} weaſpckia xfne ice, wohl d dad dargg qiteoify, 18. DE 


Bus oberο i hoc ba. oed, & xa av x0 T6Aio0 os Thy rer, ra ilerg vp, ws 
oil, gf i91O-, ꝙ XAT Gοhν bree, 7% T4 pvior νε, 50 dH Iwo ENU Iö%õ ? 


% Eeepaodganions 6 zeyiag. Gal, De uſu part. lib, xvii. c. 1. p. 702. E. F. Edit. Charterii, Fol. 
Pariſ. 1679. Petit, inſtead of 5 0 o THAW WW tans reads very ingeniouſly 3 600% Th Home's a. - 


that 
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that the Hebrews were the only people whoſe object, in their pub- 
lic and national worſhip, was the Gop or THE UNIVERSE, he ſuits 
his whole expreſſion, by one continued metaphor, to the uſages of 
the Myſteries. © For the Hebrew people alone (ſays he) was re- 
„ ſerved the honour of being INIT IAT EHPD into the knowledge of 
God the Creator of all things, and of being inſtructed in the 
“practice of true piety towards him . Where, EIIOHTEIA. 
which ſignifies the inſpeftion of the [ret &EQPIA, the contempla- 
tion of it; and AHIOTPTOx, the Creator, the ſubject of it, are all 
words appropriated to the ſecret of the greater Myſteries. : 
Joseynvs is ſtill more expreſs, He tells Appion, that that high ; 
and ſublime knowledge, which the Gentiles with difficulty aid 
unto, in the rare and temporary celebration of their Myſteries, was 
habitually tavght to the Jews, at all times. And what was this 
ſublime knowledge, but the doctrine of the unrry?. Can any 
N Government (ſays he) be more holy than this? or any Religion 
better adapted to the nature of the Deity | ? Where, in any place 


«+ but in this, are the whole People, by the ſpecial diligence of hes ; 


& Prieſts, to whom the care of public inſtruction ! 18 committed, ace 


5 2 curately taught the principles of true piety? So that the body- - 


© & politic ſeems, as it were, one great. Aſſembly, conſtantly kept to- 
6. gether, for the celebration of ſome ſacred Myſteries. For thoſe 
Athings which the Gentiles keep up for a few days only, that! 3 

«6 during thoſe ſolemnities they call MysTER1Es and INITIATIONS, 
« we, with vaſt delight, and a plenitude of knowledge, which ad- 
mis of no error, fully enjoy, and perpetually contemplate through ” 

: « the whole courſe of our lives. If you alk (continues he) the na- 
d ture of thoſe things, which in our ſacred rites are enjoined and 
6 forbidden; 3 1 5 are 3 and Tr underitood. The - 


* 5 2 Tow Kegalen yi yives a oo | ETIOTITEIAN Cralhbiibas 255 ekaPlas 13 Tov Das mls X Z 
; | AHMIOYPTOZ Ota, 3 Tis tis &uTg» G 85 eee, Præp. N lib, i. + 9. See note 
F, at the end of this book. 5 
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194 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boon Il. 
&« firſt inſtruction relates to the DEITY, and teaches that Gor cox- 
* TAINS ALL THINGS, and is a Being every way perfect and happy: 
that he is ſelf-exiſtent, and the s0LE Cavse of all exiſtence ; the 
6 beginning, the middle, and the end of all things *,“ &c. 
Nothing can be more explicit than the teſtimony of this learned 
Jew. He not only alludes to the greater Myſteries, by the direct | 
terms of re Tg and hug, but uſes ſeveral expreſſions relative to 
what the gentile Myſtagogues taught therein; ſuch as @Mzcguact qu- 
ddſem & Guyey)ai, referring to the unfitneſs of the doctrine of the 
2 unity for general inſtruction: ſuch as he w ndovng, 1 in 8 | 
tradition to what they taught of the labours, pain, and difficulties 
to be encountered by thoſe who aſpired to the knowledge of the 
firft cauſe z ſuch as ar. © vpe, in contradiction to what 
they taught of the great -TUEFICACY. and obſcurity | of the queſ- 
tion; and ſuch, again, as 6 Oeog EXE Ta. LEICY the charaQeriſtic of 
the HMO TT ON of the MHiſteries. 5 e 
Thus, I think, it appears, that the ANOPPHTA, in the greater 
bie, were the detection of the origine of vulgar Pohle Jan 
and the diſcovery of the doctrine of the Unity 7 E g 
But now I have gone thus far, 1 will venture one a e 1 
FE undertake to give the very HISTORY repeated, and the very 
HYMN ſung, on theſe occaſions, to the initiated, In the of. which 
was delivered the true origine and progreſs of VULGAR POLYTHEISM 3 = 
and 1 in the olber, the doctrine of the UNITY. Es 
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N © utoa, x; TING: mavrur, Cont, Ap. lid. Il, cap. 22. pag. 13 79, lin. 30. 
1 See note G, at the ind of this book. _ | | 
+ See this account ſupported, and the objections to it clearly conflicted. in a well 
reaſoned tract lately printed, intitled, * Diſſertation on the ancient Pagan Myſteries, 


For 
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For I am much miſtaken, if that celebrated fragment of Sa- 
CcHONIATHoO, the Phœnician, tranſlated by Philo-Byblius, and pre- 
ſerved by Euſebius, containing a genealogical account of the firſt 
ages, be not that very n18TORY ; as it was wont to be read to the 
initiated, in the celebration of the Egyptian and Phænician Myſteries. 
The purpoſe of it being to inform us, that their popular Gods 


( (whoſe chronicle is there given according to their Efovrations) were 


| only dead men deified. 


And as this curious and authentick record (for ſuch we ſhall find. 
wh was) not only ſerves to illuſtrate the ſubject we are now upon, 
but will be of ule to ſupport what is aid hereafter of the riſe, pro- i 
greſs, and order of the ſeveral ſpecies of ancient idolatry, it may 
not be 1 improper to give a ſhort extract of it in this place. 5 . 
I. He tells us then, that, „of the two firſt mortals, Protogonus - 
and Aon, (the latter of whom was the author of ſeeking and pro- 


_ curing food from foreſt- trees) were begotten Genos and Genea. 
Theſe, in the time of great droughts, ſtretched their hands upwards _ 


to the SUN, whom they regarded as a God, and fole ruler of the 
| heavens. From theſe, after two or three generations, came Up- 
ſouranios and his brother Ouſous. One of them invented the art 


of building cottages of reeds and ruſhes; the other the art of 


- making garments of the ſkins of wild beaſts. In their time, violent 
tempeſts of wind and rain having rubbed the large branches of the 


foreſt- trees againſt one another, they took fire, and burnt up the; 


woods. Of the bare trunks of trees, they firſt made veſſels to paſs | 
the waters; they conſecrated two pillars to FIRE and wiND, and 


8 then offered bloody. ſacrifices t to them as to Gods * Fel And lere let 5 
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it be obſerved, that this worſhip of the Elements and heavenly Bo- 


dies is truly repreſented as the FIRsT ſpecies of idolatry. 


II. After many generations, came Chryſor ; and he likewiſe 


invented many things uſeful to civil life; for which, after his 


deceaſe, he was worſhipped as a God *. Then flouriſhed Ouranos 


and his ſiſter Ge; who deified and offered ſacrifices to their father, 
= Upſiſtos, when he had been torn in pieces by wild beaſts 4, After- 
wards Cronos conſecrated Muth his ſon, and was himſelf conſe- 

5 crated by his ſubjects * And this! is as truly repreſented to be the 
' SECOND ſpecies of idolatry ; the worſhip of dead men. 2; 


TH. He goes on, and ſays, that Ouranos was the inventor . 


— the Bztylia, a kind of animated ſtones, framed with great art 8. 
And that Taautus formed allegoric figures, characters, and images 
of the celeſtial Gods and elements ||.” In which is delivered the 
THIRD ſpecies of idolatry, Aatue and hs ute wworſlip. For by the 


animated ſtones, 18 meant ſtones cut into A human thape 1 : brute, 


unformed ſtones being before this invention conſecrated and adored. 
| As by Taautus' s invention of allegoric figures, 1s infinuated (what _ 
was truly the fact) the Ls ea of brute Worms” + from the ule of N 
 HIEROGLYPHICS, 1 5 


This is a very ſhort and imperfect extract of the Pint ; many 


5 particulars, | to avoid tediouſneſs, are omitted, which would much > 
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* So when the Egy ptians firſt ſaw the Grecian artiſts ſeparate the legs, of their ſtatues, 


ws they put fetters on them, to prevent their running . 


fr + See Div. Leg: book iv. $ 46 mT 
ſupport 
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ſupport what we are upon, particularly a minute detail of the prin- 
cipal arts invented for the uſe of civil life. But what has been 
ſelected on this head will afford a good comment to a celebrated 
paſſage of Cicero, quoted, in this ſection, on another occaſion.— 

As the two important doctrines, taught in ſecret, were the detec- 
tion of Pelytheiſm, and the diſcoy ery of the Unuty ; fo, the two ca- 
pital doctrines taught more gpen/y, were the origine of Society with 
the arts of liſe, and the exiſtence of the ſoul after death, in a ſtate of 


reward or ine Theſe latter doctrines Tully hints at in the 


following words: mihi cum multa eximia divinaque videntur 
Athenæ peperiſſe tum nihil meclius illis Myſferiis, quibus ex. 
1 AGRESTI immanique vita EXCULTI ad humanitatem & mitigati 
ſumus: neque ſolum cum lætitia vivendi rationem accepimus, 
c ſed etiam cum ſpe meliore moriendi *. The Fragment explains ; 


what Tully meant by men's being draton 50 the Myfeeries from an ir- 


rational and ſavage life, and lamed, as it Were, and broken to huma- : 
nity. It was, we ce, by the information given them, concerning 


the origine of Socizxv, and the Inventors of the AxTs OF LIFE; -- 


and the rewards they received from grateful Poſterity, for having 


made themſelves Bene factors to mankind. 1 2 ully, , who thought this nd 


1 ſtrong excitement to public virtue, provides for it in his Laws: — 
6 Divos, & eos, qui cæleſtes lemper habiti, colunto: & ollos, quos = 
oy endo. was MERITA vocaverint Uerculem, Liverum, Alcula- 

15 pium +," „ ICON . | 
The reaſons which induce me to think ls Fragment 4 very 
H: Rory narrated. to the Enna, iu the celebration of the grealer 


3 Myſteries, are theſe : 


1. It bears an exact conformity with whe the Andes tell us 
that Hiſtory contained i in general, namely, an inſtruction, that all 
the national Gods, as well thoſe majorum (hes as Hypliſtus, Ou- 15 


5 De Legs: kk; 11, cap. 14. Edit. Ox. 410. T. III. p. 146. 
1 De Legg. lib, ii. cap. 3. 
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ranos, and Cronos) as thoſe minorum gentium, were only dead men 


deified: together with a recommendation of the advantages of civil 


life above the ſtate of nature, and an excitement to the moſt con- 
fiderable of the initiated (the /ummatibus viris, as Macrobius calls 
| them) to procure it. And theſe two ends are ſerved together, in 
the hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of idolatry as delivered in this 


Fragment. In the date it gives to the origine of idolatry, they were 
inſtructed that the two firſt mortals were not idolaters, and con- 


ſequently, that idolatr y was the corruption of a better Religion ; a 
matter of 1 importance, where the purpoſe was to diſcredit Polytheiſm. 
The Hiſtory ſhews us too, that this had the common fate of all 
corruptions, of falling from bad to worſe, from elementary worſhip 
to human, and from human to brutal. But this was not enough; it 
Was neceſſary too to expoſe the unreaſonableneſs of all theſe modes 
of ſuperſtition. And as this could be only done by ſhewing what 
gave birth to the ſeveral ſpecies's, we are told that not any o- 
cult or metaphyſic influences of the heavenly or elementary Bodies 
upon men, but their common phyſical effects felt by us, occaſioned 
the firſt worſhip to be paid unto them: that no imaginary Divinity 
— the minds of patriarchs and heroes occaſioned Poſterity to bring 
them into the number of the Gods; but a warm ſenſe of gratitude 
for what they had invented for the introduction and promotion of 
civil life: and that even brute-worſhip was brought 1 11 without the 
leaſt conſideration to the animal, but as its figure was a ſymbol 
: only of the Properties of the two other ſpecies 3 Again, in order 
to recommend civil life, and to excite men to promote it's advan- 
tages, a lively picture! 18 given of his miſerable condition; and how _ 
obnoxious he was, in that ſtate, to the rage of all the elements, 


and how imperfectly, while he continued in it, he could, with all 


his induſtry, fence againſt them, by food of acorns, by cottages of 
| reeds, and by garments of ſkins: a matter the Myſteries thought fo 
- neceſſary to be impreſſed, that we find, by Diodorus Siculus, there 
Was a ſcenical repreſentation of this ſtate exhibited 1 in their SHEW 8. 


And | 
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And what ſtronger excitement had heroic minds, than to be taught, 
(as they are in this Fragment) that public benefits to their fellow- 
creatures were rewarded with immortality, As all theſe things, 

therefore, ſo eſſential to the inſtruction of the My/erjes, are here 
taught with an art and diſpoſition peculiarly calculated to promote 


thole ends, we have reaſon to conclude, that this Oy was com- 


poſed for the uſe of the My/teries. 
2. My ſecond reaſon for ſuppoſing it to be that very Hiſtory, i 18 


our being told, that Sanchoniatho tranſeribed the account from ſe- 
cret records, kept! in the penetralia of the temples, and written in a a 
| ſacred ſacerdotal character, called the Ammoncan “, from the place 
where they were firſt depoſited; (which, as Marſham reaſonably : 
ſuppoſes, was Ammonno, or Thebes, in Egypt +) a kind of writ⸗ 
ing employed, as we > have ſhewn elſewhere, * the Hierophants of 


the Myſteries. 


3. Thirdly, we are Fa that: this ſacred comment ary. was 
compoſed by the Can, at the command, and by the direction, ; 

of Thoth 14. ; Now Theſe were the principal Hierophants of the | 
Myſteries. The name CaBIRI is, indeed, uſed by the Ancients, 

to ſignify indifferently three ſeveral perſons ; the Gops, in whoſe _ 
honour the Myſteries were inſtituted ; the INSTITUTORS of the IVV. = 
teries; : and the principal HIEROPHANTS who officiated ! 111 them. In 
the firſt lenſe we find it uſed by Herodotus, who ſpcaks of the images , 

5 of the Cabiri in the Egyption temples 8; and by the {choliaſt « on Apol- 
lonius, who tells us, there were four ſamothracian Cabiri, Axieros, 

Axiokerſa, nde and Catmilus ; . that 18 to l. Ceres, Proſer- = 
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vine, Pluto, and Mercury. ae in his Beotics, foe the 

word in the ſecond ſenſe, where he makes mention of the Cabiri 
Prometheus and his ſon Atnæus, to whom was committed the ſa- 
cred depoſit of the My/teries by Ceres *. And Strabo uſes it in the 
third ſenſe, where he ſpeaks of the Cabiri as Miniſters in the ſa- 
cred Mrſferies +, It is no wonder there ſhould be this difference 
amongſt the ancients in their accounts of theſe Wights. Cabiri 

was a facred appellation, which was transferred from the God of 


the Myſteries, through the I gſtitulors of them, down to the Mi- 28 


fers who officiated in them. And in this laſt ſenſe it is uſed by San- 
choniatho. The ſame kind of confuſion, and proceeding from the 
| fame cauſe, we find! in the ancient accounts concerning the founder 
of the Eleuſin nian Myſteries, as we ſhall fee hereafter ; Some aſcrib- 
ing the inſtitution to Ceres or Triptolemus, the Gods in whole ho- 
nour they were celebrated; others, to Erectheus, who indeed found- 2 
ed them: others again, to Eumolpus and Mufcus, the Arn Who . 
miniſtred there in the office of Hierophants. 1 8 
©."4« But fourthly and laſtly, We are told, that when this genea- 


logical hiſtory came into the hands of a certain ſon of Thabion, the 
— firſt Hierophant on record amongſt the Pheenicians, he, after hav- 5 


ing corrupted it with allegories, and intermixed phyſical and coſ- 
mical affections with hiſtorical (that 1 18, made the one ſignificative 

. of the other) DELIVERED IT ro THE PROPHETS OF THE ORGIES, 
AND THE HIEROPHANTS OP THE MYSTERIES; who left it to their. 
: ſucceſſors 8 of which was. 8 and to the Initiated | 1. 80 
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that now we have an expreſs teſtimony for the fa& here advanced, 
that this was the very Biſtory read to the ENONTAI in 1 the celebra- 
tion of the great Myſteries. 
But one thing is too remarkable to paſs by unobſerved : and that 
is, Sanchoniatho's account of the corruption of this Hiſtory with 
allegories and phyfical affeetions, by one of his own countrymen ; and 
of it's delivery, in that ſtate, to the Egyptians, (for Iſiris is the 


+ | ſame as Oſiris) who corrupted it ſtill more. That the Pagan My- 


thology was, indeed, thus corrupted, I have ſhewn at large, in ſe- 
veral parts of this work : but I believe, not ſo early as is here pre- 
tended; which makes me ſuſpect that Sanchoniatho lived in a later 
age than his interpreter, Philo, aſſigns to him. And what con- 
firms me in this ſuſpicion, is that mark of national vanity and par- f 
tiality, common to after times, in making the Myſteries of his own m 
country original, and conveyed from Phœnicia to Egypt. Whereas | 
it is very certain, they came firſt from Egypt. But of this elſe- 
where. However, let the reader take notice, that the queſtion con- 
cerning the antiquity of Sanchoniatho does not at all affect our infer- 
ence concerning the nature and uſe of this Hiſtory *. 5 5 
We now come to the HYMN celebrating the Unity of the Godhead, 5 
Ke which was ſung in the leuft nian Myſteries by the Hierophant, - 


5 habited like the CREA TOR +. And this, T take to > be the little o OR= = 


* Bos. i note e U, at the ads of this bock. „ . 
3 1 Es E Toi; *r EAEYEINA ur nęloig, 6 148. eee TAY TIM, m3 7 sed 7 "I | 

2D. Euſeb, Prep. Evang. lib, iii. A paſſage in Porphyry well explains this of Euſebius, and 8 : | 
| ſhews by what kind of perſonage the Creator was repreſented ; and that this, like al! 


5. reſt, was of Egyptian original ; and introduced into theſe ſecret myſteries, for the 


reaſon above . Ta &% Tor AITYTITINN ear TOQUTH @now tou c. Thr os 
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1 M. Voltaire, in bis - on his de Tragedy of Olympia, has Dis me we 5 


honour of advancing this conjecture into a certainty ; ; and what is more, of a known and 
acknowledged fact. On chantait (ſays he) ' Hymne de Orphis”—and then gives it as 
he finds it here. — — e ieee da 
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PHIC poem quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus * and Euſebius +; 


202 


which begins thus: I will declate a SECRET to the Initiated ; but 


let the doors be ſhut againſt the profane. But thou, O Muſæus, 
& the offspring of bright Selene, attend carefully to my ſong ; for 


4 ] ſhall deliver the truth without diſguiſe. Suffer not, therefore, 
« thy former prejudices to debar thee of that happy life, which the 


6 knowledge of theſe ſublime truths will procure unto thee : but 


N carefully contemplate this divine Oracle, and preſerve 1 it in purity 
4 of mind and heart. Go on, in the right way, and contemplate 5 
„ ThE SOLE GOVERNOR OF THE WORLD: HE, 15 ONE, AND OF HIM- 

- 64; SELF ALONE; AND. TO THAT ONE ALL THINGS OWE THEIR 
4 BEING. He OPERATES THROUGH ALL, WAS NEVER SEEN BY 

: MORTAL EYES, BUT DOES HIMSELF SEE EVERY ONE pt. s 


The reaſons which ſupport my conjecture are theſe: 1: We learn 


e from the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes and others, that hymns were 
ſung in the myſteries, and what were the ſubject of them. And 
Dion. Chryſ. in his Oration De divina Civitate aut Gubernatione, = 
ſays expreſſiy, that in the Mithriac Myſteries the Magi ſung an 
awful Hymn in which the glories of the ſupreme God who governs 

all things were celebrated $—And further ſays, that this knowledge 
of the One . was b a SECRET T amongſt the initiated Fete, — 
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flans. 2. Orpheus, as we have ſaid, firſt brought the Myſteries 
from Egypt into Thrace, and even Religion itſelf : hence it was 
called ©pyoxeiz, as being ſuppoſed the invention of the 'Thracian. 
3. The verſes, which go under the name of Orpheus, arc, at leaſt, 
more ancient than Plato and Herodotus ; though ſince interpolated. 
It was the common opinion, that they were genuine; and thoſe 
who doubted of that, yet gave them to the earlieſt Pythagoreans *. 
4. The ſubject of them are the Myſteries, under the ſeveral titles 
of + Opoviouos lun ph TEA], le ges N &., and 1 Th 40% xc g. 
F. Pauſanias tells us, that Orpheus's hymns were ſung 1 in the rites 
of Ceres, in preference to Homer's though more elegant, for tlie 
reaſons given above}. 6. This hymn is addrefled to Muſcæus, 
his diſciple, who was ſaid, though falſely, to inſtitute the Myfle- 
ies at Athens, as his maſter had done in Thrace ; ; and begins : 
with the formula uſed. by the Myſtagogue on that occaſion, 
warning the PROPHANE to keep at diſtance: and in the fourth 
line, mentions that zew /ife or regeneration, to which the Ini- 
tiated were taught. to aſpire. 7. No other original than ſinging _ 
the hymns of Orpheus in the Eleufs man Myſteries, can be well 
| imagined of that popular opinion, mentioned by Theodoret, that 
Orpheus inſtituted %%% M. /teries||, when the Athenians had ſuch 
certain records of another Founder. 8. We are told that one ar- 
ticle of the Athenians charge againſt Diagoras for revealing the. 


0M. ate in \ Vita aeg aud "Sudas,: voce "Deputs. 3 
7 The following paſſage of Dion. Chryſ. will explain the meaning of this eg 8 
5 Kahadię tio0aow ã EY TW Oy ©PON n alias Tv eme 0 3 A vt Nogtiuun. 8 
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2 piver;* 107 jaw. IT UN 7 nay deuliętcr Gigorrlo & ar, ai Owns 7 1856 Sue! ne 3 21 TY 8 x; E 
S due 7201 Pauſan. lib. ix. cap. zo. ſub fia. Page 770. Edit. + Kaho, fol. 1.90% Le 

1696. and again, to the ſame purpoſe, cap: 5 ; | 

s Tertull, Apol. 
dee note p. 123. 
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Myſteries, was his making the Orphic-ſpeech, or hymn, the ſubject 
of his common converſation &. 9. But laſtly, the account, which 


Clemens gives of this hymn, ſeems to put the matter out of queſ- 


tion: his words are theſe: But the Thracian Myſtagogue, who 
& was at the ſame time a poet, Orpheus, the ſon of Oeager, after 


he had opened the Myſteries, and ſung the whole THEOLOGY oF 
4 IDoLs, recants all he had ſaid, and introduceth TRU TH. The 
* Sacreds then "ug begin, though late, and thus he enters upon . 
&« the matter +.” To underſtand the force of this paſſage, we are 
to know, that the Myſtagogue explained the repreſentations 1 in the 
My HMeries; where, as we learn from Apuleius | 1. the ſupernal and 8 
infernal Gods paſſed ; in review. To each of theſe they ſung an 
hymn; ; which Clemens calls the theology Ti images, Or idols. Theſe 
are yet to be ſeen amongſt the works aſcribed to Orpheus. ü When 
all this was over, then came the ATIOPPHTA, delivered in the 
VNN in queſtion. And, after that, the Aſſembly was diſmiſſed, : 
Voith theſe two barbarous words, K0OTS OMIAZ, which ſhews : 
the M Iyeries not to have been originally Greek. The learned Mr. 
— Clerc well obſerves, that this ſeems to be only an ill pronoun- 
ciation of hots and omphets, which, he tells us, fignify i in the Pee Eg 
| nician tongue, walch and abſtain from evil & 55 8 


Thus the reader 1 18 brought acquainted with . ud and uſe Lach 


of the greater and /eſſer Myſteries ; and ſees that, as well in what 
they hid, as in what they divulged, all aimed at the benefit of the 
State. To this end, they were to draw in as many as they, could + 


to their e ee ; Which mo did ny e abroad 
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A dmon. ad Gentes, pag. 36. A. Edit. Sylburgh. 


. Acceſſi confinium mortis, deos inferos, & deos ſuperos al coram, & adoravi 


"a: proximo. Met. lib. xi. p. 1000, circa finem, Edit, Hugs, 1587. vo. ; 


. Vii], Univ. tom. vi. 5 Ss | | Eo 
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the doctrine of a Providence, and a future ſtate ; and how much 
happier the Initiated ſhould be, and what ſuperior felicities they 
were intitled to, in another life. It was on this account that Antiquity 
is ſo full and expreſs 1 in this part. But then, they were to make thoſe, 
they had got in, as virtuous as was poſſible; which they did, by 
diſcovering, to ſuch as were judged capable of the /ecret, the whole 
deluſion of Polytheiſm. Now this being ſuppoſed the ſhaking of 
foundations, was to be done with all poſſible circumſpeQion, and 
under the moſt tremendous ſeal of ſecrecy x. For they taught, 


that the Gods themſelves puniſhed the revealers of. the SECRET; and 


not them only, but the hearers of it likewiſe +. Nor did they al- 


7 together truſt to that alone : for, more effectually to curb an un- 


governable curioſity, the State decreed capital puniſhment againſt 
the 1 of the Myſteries, and inflicted it with mercileſs ſe- 
verity J. The caſe of Diagoras, the Melian, is too remarkable to 
be omitted. This man had revealed the Orpbic and Eleuſinian 
Mypteries 15 and ſo, paſſed with the people for an Atheiſt : which at 
once confirms what hath been ſaid of the object of the ſecret ace 
trims, and of the miſchicf which would attend an indiſcreet com- 


munication of them. For the charge of ArHEIsNM was the common 


lot of all thoſe who communicated their knowledge of the one only 5 


5 God; whether they learnt it by natural light, or were afterwards | FD, 
taught it by Revelation. He likewiſe diſſuaded his friends from being 


5 initiated into theſe rites: the conſequence of which was, that the 
8 Ld of Athens — * and ſet a prin pen bis head 95 While 


. See cap. 20. . of Meurfins' Eleuſinia. | | 
5 + —Queras forſitan ſatis anxie, ſtudioſe lector, quid deinde Adu, quid factumn "8 


f Dicerem, ſi dicere liceret ; ; cognoſceres, ſi liceret aud: e; ſed parem noxam contraherent 


aures & lingue temerariæ curiofe zatis, Apul. Met. lib. xi. p. 1000, Edit, Lugd. 8v0, 1587. 
| Si quis arcanæ myſteria Cereris ſacra vulgäſſet, lege morti addicebatur. Tor CALI 5 
7% pur ice rebycl y. Meminit hujus. W Sopater 3 in Dix iſone quæſtionis. Sam. Petit, in 


5 Leges Atticas, p. 33. 
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Socrates, who preached up the latter part of this doctrine (and was 
on that account a reputed Atheiſt likewiſe) and Epicurus, who 
taught the former (and was a real one) were ſuffered, becauſe they 
delivered their opinions only as points of philoſophic ſpeculation, 


amongſt their followers, to live a long time unmoleſted. And to 


avoid "this danger of thoſe laws, which ſecured the ſecret of the 


Myſteries, was per haps the reaſon why Socrates declined i initiation *. 
And this appearing a ſingular affectation, expoſed him to wick” 
cenſure +. But he declined it with his uſual prudence. He re- 
membered, that Æſchylus 1 bo on a mere imagination of his having 
5 given a hint of ſomething 1 in the Myfferies, had like to have been 
torn in pieces on the ſtage by the people; and only eſcaped by an 
appeal to the Areopagus : which venerable court acquitted him of 


this dangerous Charge, on his proving that he had never been 1 ini- 


tlated. The famous EUnEMERUS, who aſſumed the ſame office of 
Hierophant to the People at large, with more boldneſs than 8 
c0Crates, and more temper than Epicurus, employed another expe- 
dient to ſereen himſelf from the laws, though he fell, and not (like 
the reſt) undeſervedly 9. under the ſame imputation of Atheiſm. 
This man gave a fabulous relation of a voyage to the i imaginary iſland ; 
of Panchza ||, a kind of ancient Utopia; where, in a temple 1 
Jupiter, be found a genealogical record, which diſcovered to him 
the births and deaths of the greater Gods ; and, in ſhort, every 
thing that the Hierophant revealed to the Initiated on this ſubject. | 
Thus he too avoided the ſuſpicion of a betrayer of the Myſteries. TN 
character infamous in ſocial life. | And to this the Son of Sirach = 


5 * For that he had ; a 4 opinion of the 5 appears from the Phods of Plate, 
+$ Ka ruſogdiles — 87 Hübe Ml aht rar enen ben. ; Rn Demonatte, T. U. p. ; 


3005 Edit. Reitzii, 4to. A 1743. 


t Clem. Alex. Strom. 1 Ear. 283. B. Edit, burg. & Ariſt, 15. iii. cap. . 


Nicom. Eth. 


See note 'N at the end of this wo 
Wl Euſeb. Prap, Evang. lib. ii. cap. 2. 


alludes, 
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alludes, where he ſpeaks of this ſpecies of infidelity in general * 
«© Whoſo diſcovereth sg RETS Cab, loſeth his credit, and ſhall 
„never find friend to his mind.“ This, therefore, is the reaſon 


why ſo little is to be met with, concerning the AIIOPPHTA. Varro 


and Cicero, the two moſt inquiſitive perſons in antiquity, afford— 


= ing but a glimmering light. The 7 4 giving us a ſhort account of 
the cauſe only of the SECRET, without mentioning the doctrine; and 


the other, a hint of the doclrine, without mentioning the cauſe. 
But now a remarkable exception to all we have been ſaying, 


: concerning the ſecrecy of the Myſteries, obtrudes itſelf upon us, in 
the caſe of the CxETANs; ; who, as Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, 
celebrated their Myſteries OPENLY, and taught their ar og} with- 
out reſerve. His words are theſe : „At Cnoſſus in Crete, it was 
= as provided for, by an ancient law, that theſe Myſteries ſhould be 
„ thewn. openly. to all: and that thoſe things, which in other 
« Places were delivered i in ſecret, ſhould be hid from none who © 
= « were deſirous of knowing them .“ But, as contrary as this 
ſeems to the principles delivered abov. e, it will be found, on atten- 5 
tive reflection, altogether to confirm them. We have ſhewn, that 
8 the great ſecret was the detection of Polytheiſm; which was done 
by teaching the original of the Gods ; their birth from mortals ; „ 
35 and their advancement to divine honour, for benefits done to their 5 
Country, or Mankind. But it is to be obſerved, that the Cretans 
proclaimed this to all the world, by ſhewing, and boaſting of the 
tomb of Jupiter himſelf, the Father of Gods and Men. How then > 
| could they tell that as a ſecret in their Myferres, which they told 
to every one out of them ? N or is it leſs remarkable that the Cretans — 
” themſelves, as Diodorus, | in the ſame place, tells us, Bare this very 5 
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circumſtance of their celebrating the Myſteries openly as a proof of 
their being the firſt who had conſecrated dead mortals. * Theſe 
& are the old ſtories which the Cretans tell of their Gods, who, 


they pretend to ſay, were born amongſt them. And they urge 


„this as an invincible reaſon to prove that the adoration, the 


„ worſhip, and the MYSTERIES of theſe Gods were firſt derived 


« from Crete to the reſt of the world; for, whereas, amongſt 
« the Athenians, thoſe molt illuſtrious Myſteries of all, called the 18 
« Eleuſi nian, thoſe of Samothrace, and thoſe of the Ciconians i in 
« Thrace, of Orpheus 8 inſtitution, are all celebrated 1 in SECRET : 
6 yet in Crete * and ſo on as above. For! it ſeems the Cre- 


tans were proud of their invention; ; and uſed this method to pro- N 


claim and perpetuate the notice of it. So when Pythagoras, as 
Porphyry + informs us, had been initiated! into the Cretan myſteries, 
and had continued! in the Idean cave three times nine e days, he wrote 
this epigram on the tomb of Jupiter, DOD 


de SL Keira Zar, ov Al KIKAYORETW. | 
Zan, whom men call Jupiter, lies here deceaſed. | 


Tt was this which ſo much exaſperated the other Grecians againſt : 


them; and gave birth to the common proverb of KPHTEx AEI 5 


YETET Alt Te be Cretans are eternal lars. For nothing could more 
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And Lucan; | 


"T's am mendax Magni tumulo, quam Creta Tonamtic. lib, viii. 


affront 
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affront theſe ſuperſtiticus idolaters than aſſerting the fact, or more diſ- 
pleaſe the politic protectors of the M. \fierres than the divulging it“. 
The MYSTERIEs then being of ſo great ſervice to the ſtate, we 
ſhall not be ſurprized to hear the wiſeſt of the Ancients ſpeaking 
highly in their commendation ; and their ableſt Lawgivers, and 
reformers, providing carefully for their ſupport. Ceres (favs 
« Tfocrates) hath made the Athenians two preſents of the greateſt _ 
Gy; conſequence: : corn, which brought us out of a ſtate of br utality; 
6 and the MYSTER!Es, which teach. the initiated to entertain the 
4 moſt agreeable expectations touching death and eternity +.” And 
Plato introduceth focratcs ſpeaking after this manner; “ 10 my 
if opinion, thoſe who eſtabliſhed tlie Mysrzzlrs, whoever they 


« were, were well {killed in human nature. For | in theſe rites it 


was of old ſignified to the alpirants, that thoſe who died with- 

l out being initiated, ſtuck faſt in mire and filth : but that he who 
-.-"6: was purified and initiated, ſheuld, at his death, have his habita- 
c tion with the Gods 8 And Tully thought them of ſuch uſe 
to Society, for preſerving and propagating the doctrine of a future 
| Nate of rewards and puniſhments, | that in the law where he forbids 

nocturnal ſacrifices offered by women, he makes an expreſs excep- 


tion for the Myfeeries of Ceres, as well as for the ſacrifices to the 


O Gophzss. Nocturna mulierum ſacrificia ne ſunto, præter 
0 olla, quæ pro populo rite fant. Neve quem initianto, niſi, 1 ut 
b affolet, Cereri, Greco facro.” Which law he thus comments:. 
85 M. But now, Titus, as to what follows, I would fain know VET 

«. vou can 2 yout afſent, orl blame you for With: holding it! ? 
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« 4, What is that, I pray you? M. The law concerning the noc- 


d turnal ſacrifices of women. A. I aflent to it, eſpecially as there 


«is an expreſs exception to the public and ſolemn facrifice. 


M. What then will become of our Eleuſinian Rites, thoſe re- 
verend and auguſt Myſteries, if, indeed, we take away nocturnal 
4 celebrations ? For our laws are calculated, not only for the Roman, 


« but for all jufl and well eftablifhed policies. A. I think you except 
« thoſe, ! into which we ourſelves have been initiated. M. Doubtleſs 1 


« do: for as, in my opinion, your Athens hath produced many ex- 


a cellent and even divine inventions, and applied them to the uſe 
of life: ſo has ſhe given nothing better than thoſe NU ſy/eries, 
« by which we are drawn from an irrational and ſavage life, 
„ and tamed, as it were, and broken to humanity. They are 

7 "8 truly called INITIA, for they are indeed the beginnings of 
« a life of reaſon and virtue, From whence we not only re- 

4 ceive the benefits of a more comfortable and elegant ſubſiſtence 

chere, but are taught to hope for, and aſpire fo a better I. ife bereofter, 

* But what it is that diſpleaſes me in nocturnal rites, the comic 
44 poets will ſhew you * *, Which liberty of celebration, had it been 

40 permitted at Rome, what wickedneſs would not HE have 
- attempted, who came with a premeditated purpoſe of indulging 
«6 his luſt, to a Sacrifice where even the miſbehaviour | j of the Wm : 

« Was deeply criminal 5.“ Es 


We 


; * Ses note 5 at the EP? of this Book. 
+ See note M, at the end of this Book. 


1 The Ancients eſteemed that to be the greateſt it eb b bee of the eye, where the | 


"vt of men obtruded, though 907 by Accioent,: yo thoſe tal a it was 
5 only lawful for women to behold, | 


C1 M. At vero, quod fequitur, 8 aut tu aſſentiare, aut ego 1 fans _ 


quæto, Tite. A. Quid tandem id eſt? NM. De nocturnis ſacrificiis mulierum. A. Ego 
vero aſſentior, excepto præſertim in ipſa lege ſolemni ſacrificio ac publico. M. Quid 


ergo aget lacchus Eumolpidzque veſtri [noſtri ali], & auguſta illa myſteria, fiquidem 


ſacra nocturna tollimus? non enim populo Romano, ſed omnibus bonis firmiſque po- 


Palis leges damus. 4. Excipis, credo, illa, quibus ipfi initiati ſumus. A. Ego vero 


e 
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We have ſeen, that the other exception to this law againſt 
nocturnal ſacrifices, was in favour of the rites performed to the 
GOOD GoDpEss, called the public and ſolemn ſacrifice, This was 
offered pro populo, for the ſafety of the people. So that Cicero, rank- 
ing the Eleuſinian with theſe rites, appears to have thought them iu 
the number of ſuch as were celebrated for the public ſafety. Solon, 

the famous lawgiver of Athens, long before him, had tlie ſame 
bigh opinion of theſe Myſteries, as is ſeen by the care he took of 
their regulation ; and fo had Pretextatus, a moſt accomplithed 
| Roman Magiſtrate, long after him: For when his maſter, Valen- 
tinian, had divided the Empire with his brother, and projected a 
general reform of the laws, and, amongſt the reſt, had forbid NOC- 

'TURNAL SACRIFICES 3 he was perſuaded by Pretextatus, who go- 

verned for him in Greece, to make an exception for the Myſteries 

/ Ceres; which had been brought to Rome very early *, and in- 
corporated into the national worthip +, and long after wards regu- 
lated anew by the wiſe emperor Hadrian | 1 . 
Aoſimus tells the ſtory in this manner: « The ſupreme power ” 
* being thus divided, Valentinian e on his new command 
2 a6 with a more ſerious attention to his office. He reformed the 


| exeipiam. 8 wiki. cum . eximia div inaque videntur Athene tuæ peperiſſe, at- 
que in vita hominum attuliſſe, tum nihil melius illis my ſteriis, quibus ex agreſli imma- 
nique vita exculti ad humanitatem, & mitigati ſumus; initiuque, ut appellantur, ita re- 
vera principia vit æ cognovimus; neque ſolum cum letitia vivendi rationem accepimus, | 


ſed etiam cum ſpe meliore moriendi, Quid autem mihi diſpliceat IN NOCTURNIS, Poite _ 


| indicant Comici, Qua licentia Rome data, quidnam egiſſet ille, qui in ſacrificium cogi- | 
tatam libidinem intulit, quo ne imprudentiam quidem oculorum 8 fas fuit? De | 
Legg. lib. ii. cap. 14. Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III. p. 148, 49. i 
e appears by Tully's Oration ſor Corn. Balbus, Fe by a 3 in bis ſecond - 
book, cap. 24. Of the nature of the Gods, quoted above ; and likewiſe from Dionyſ. 185 
: Hal. lib. 1 cap. 33. Antiq. Ide k 9 2 25 Ang: i iin, . Tac doelae GuTh * want 
Tc. x nabe: t9voan, we EN 5% ., wr 8057 k 3 nab 5 nad MAN Et velr®-. © 5 VV 
7 Suetonius, Vita Aug. cap. 93. T. 1. p. 354+ Edit. TR 17:44 4to. 
| ; Aurel. Victor. ! in Hadr. 
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« Magiſtracy, he regulated the Revenue, and, by a rigid exaction 
of the Duties, ſecured the pay of the ſoldiery, which aroſe out 
„of that fund: and having determined likewiſe to new model and 
„ promulge the imperial Inſtitutes, beginning, as they ſay, from 


« the foundation, he forbad the celebration of all Noc ruR NAL rites 
and ſacrifices; with deſign to obviate the enormities which the 
opportunity of theſe ſeaſons gave birth to, and enflamed. But 


„when Pretextatus, a man adorned with every virtue both of 


66 public and private life, who then governed Greece in quality of | 
vs. proconſul, had given him to underſtand that this law would oc- 
- « caſion great diſorders ! in Greece, and even throw the inhabitants 
e deſpair, when they ſhould find that they were forbidden to 
00 celebrate, according to ancient cuſtom, thoſe moſt holy M Me- 

ee rjes, which had now taken in the whole race of mankind, he 
40 gave leave to a ſuſpenſion of his law, with regard to Theſe; on 
condition, however, that every thing ſhould be reduced to the 
1 primitive purity and ſimplicity * NN the ELEvSINIAN Mrs- 

\ TERIES got a reprieve, till the reign of Theodoſius the elder, 
when they were finally : aboliſhed. The terms Pretextatus uſed to - 
ſhew the ill conſequence of the ſuppreſſion, are very remarkable: 
1 ſaid, the Greeks would, from thenceforth, lead ABIQNTON 55 
1 BION, a comfortleſs lifeleſs l life. But this could not be ſaid, with 


any truth, or propriety, of the taking away a mere religious rites 


bow venerable ſoever it was become by its antiquity. To appre- 
hend the force of the expreſſion, we muſt have! in mind what hath 
5 been faid of the doctrines taught iu in thoſe Rites, namely, a Providence, 


3 


Tis rohan dN Bru debe, 0 Oban udn ards ielrrger T7 Cpxn Ee I Erxollds Te 


„, n6opw mgoHyer, * weg! Tas cetergAν 107 aer, 30 Tas in TETWY Xpenlojives Cealiwlnos olliouc, 5 


S8 0 O. h ii e 3, v ce peg A E wotraolay, & 0 brize doe pe- rag ſolle- 15 


EGG d Doing Ari, olg aeg hy By ger lolo Ho Sic 785 T0150: vous verlobt : 
5 g. be! * Upach rd, 5 6 r EAAG&I®- 17 avbunaloy # * ag, ame it ETC Nempiruy E 


rercg Geelat;, 187 En Tov vH ABINTON Toi; *EAAnos xalagnouv Toy BION, i AAN, xuveria 


na guvixo2vla To. obe og 45 ral lugupia d gt ler irirgeler, 9 TS Th 
| fl! bY T7@)la alone T& 15 N —— Lib. iv. Hiſt, Norte. | 


and 
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and a future fate of rewards and puniſhments, on whoſe ſole account 
the Rites were inſtituted. Now theſe doctrines being in themſelves 
of the moſt engaging nature; taught here in the moſt intereſting 
manner ; and receiving from hence their chief credit; it was no 


wonder that the Greeks ſhould eſteem the abolition of the MysTE- 
RIES as the greateſt evil: the life of man being, indeed, without 
the comfort and ſupport of theſe doctrines, no better than a living 
death : hence it was, that the ſage Iſocrates called the Myerenres, 
the thing, human nature principally ftands in need of *. *. And that 
Ariſtides faid, the welfare of Greece was ſecured by the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries alone +. Indeed the Greeks ſeemed to place their chief 


happineſs in them: fo Euripides makes Hercules ſay +, I was bleſt 


when J got a jt got of the myſteries : and it was a proverbial ſpeech, 
when any one thought himſelf in the higheſt degree happy, to 75 


5 1 wa as if I had been initiated i in the higher myſteries F. 


1. But now, ſuch is the fate of human things, Theſe Mrerz⸗ 
RIES, venerable as they were, in their firſt inſtitution, did, it muſt 
be owned, in courſe of time, fearfully degenerate ; and thoſe very 
proviſions made by the State, to enable the Myſteries to obtain the 
end of their eſtabliſhment, became the ver y means. of defeating It. : 


For we can aſſign no ſurer © AUSE of the horrid abuſes and corrup- 


tions of the Mypteries (beſides time, which naturally and fatally 
depraves and vitiates all things) than the SEASON in which they 
2 were repreſented; ; and the profound SILENCE in which they were 


buried. For NIGHT gave opportunity to wicked men to attempt 


-- evil ens; and SECRECY, encouragement to perpetrate them; 
and the inviolable nature of that ſecrecy, which encouraged abuſes, 
kept them from the Magiſtrate' 8 knowledge ſo long, till it was too 

9 late to reform them. In a word, we muſt es that theſe My . 


* IF web ro/ 1 lou h a TY Panegyr: Fs 
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FW. teries, ſo powerful in their firſt inſtitution for the promotion of 
Fi VIRTUE and KNOWLEDGE *, became, in time, horribly ſubſervient to 
1 the gratification of LSF and REVENGE +. Nor will this appear at al! 
w_ ſtrange after what hath been ſaid above. A like corruption, from 
15 . the ſame cauſe, crept. even into the Cuvicn, during the pureſt 

| Tit ages of it. The primitive chriſtians, in imitation, perhaps, of theſe 

| 15 pagan rites, or from the ſame kind of ſpirit, had a cuſtom of cele- 

| N ; brating V161Ls in the night; which, at firſt, were performed with 
J all becoming ſanctity: but, in a little time, they were ſo over-run 
F with abuſes, that it was neceſſary to aboliſh them. The account 
; | Bellarmine gives of the matter, 18 this: Quoniam occaſione noc- 
| „ turnarum vigiliarum abuſus quidam i irrepere cœperant, vel potius 
[ | „ flagitia non raro committi, placuit eccleſiæ nocturnos conventus 
[ | 4 & We _— bony intermittere, ac ſolum in iifdem diebus 
; . celebrare jejunia } 8 And the ſame remedy, Cicero & tells us, 
Diagondas the Theban Was | forced to apply to the diforders of the 

; M Myſteries. | 55 
0 2. However, this was not * only, EY it was "the 4 
| powerful cauſe of the depravation of the Myſteries. Another doubt- 
{ leſs was their being ſometimes under the patronage of thoſe Deities, 


who were {ſuppoſed to inſpire and preſide over ſenſual paſſions, ſuch 
as Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid; for theſe had all their Myſteries 

And where was the wonder, if the Initiated ſhould be ſometimes 
inclined to give a looſe to thoſe vices, in which the patron God 
Was ſuppoſed to delight! ? And in this caſe, the HIDDEN DOCTRINE 
came too late to put a flop to the diſorder, However, | it 18 remark- 
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De Eccl. Triumph, lib. iii. cap. ult. 


222 — — 
© 


5 —Atque omnia nocturna, ne nos duriores forte 8 in media Græcia Dia- 


gondas Thebanus "0 perpetua uſtuli it. b Legg: lib. U, 08 15. . Ox. Ato. 
Tom. III. p · "0p 


able, 
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able, and confirms what hath been ſaid concerning the origin of 
the Myſteries, and of their being invented to perpetuate the doctrine 
of a future ſtate, that this doctrine continued to be taught even 
in the moſt debauched celebrations of the Myſteries of Cupid “ and 
Bacchus +. Nay, even that very flagitious part of the myſterious 
rites when at worſt, the car! ying the KTEIE and ®AAAOL in pro- 
 ceſſion, was introduced but under pretence of their being emblems 1 


3 
of the myſtical regeneration and new life, into which the Initiated | 


; had engaged theroſelves to enter. | 1 e . 

„ he laſt cauſe to which one may And their 6 corr ruption, was 

i che Hierophant' s withdrawing the Myſteries from the care and! in- 
ſpection of the civil Magiſtrate; whoſe original Inſtitution they 

were: and, therefore, in the purer ages of 0 Jreece, the deputies of 


* Aab why, 3 frahr, 176 „ Neve rande and; ys #4 420 vol; EPQTOE ſcat 9 885 
5 (bra; iy 4400 GeN-mlda one Soc v. ; Plutarchus Egeln. 1 ; 


IP Kino®-—oldlai ye 7k 94. Tay Ii Tan) ES woteTs, TON N 7405 ciel vo ονν 14. 


| 50 8 ανανjꝭ˖vñ Tos dfb. Nuarrig E50ja0Tos | 54 T9'5 ey Tag BAKXIKAIE 1 Ta a genen 
een DOT AYET Ori 1g. contra Celſum, lib. iv. p. 167, 5p. | 


7 Kal yep ai TeMtlal, * r vc, I% r * AINIDMATA. 175 . 106 1 5 vets; 5 gan- 


; Ro 92 Toy o. Theodoret, Therapeut. 13 Here the father uſes the word 


alviſadla ironically, and in deriſion of the . Who pretended, that theſe proceſ- 
ſions were myſtical, ſymbolical, and enigmatical ; otherw iſe he had uſed the word im- 


ER properly ; ; for the leis and p could never be the aH of the pollutions com 


mitted by them: aluſue ſignifying. the obſcure. imitation of a thing. repreſented by a 
. different image.—80 Tertullian againſt the Valentinians fays, | * Virile membrum totum | 
eſe MYSTERIUM, Jamblichus gives another reaſon for theſe things: dia Taro ty Te ” 
. te 3 ande GNAGT 106 hn deufd leg, : rant 1d otie wadn, xt Xx (pf):42T*pa amegſaGipala, * 
| Gnoxallalgqucr* tv Te 776 bepoicy did 74 % c,, To 47 x pov, ar ele 756 kl TW 
de ſos ao” abr ovpriaigon; Saen. De myſte riis, 8 1, cap. It, However, in common life, 
figuram pudend; wirilis ad faſeini omne genus expugnandum multam walere c1 ederent, i ſu - 
perſtition, which, without doubt, atoſe from its enigmatic ſtation in the Mleries; 
and to this day keeps its hold amongſt the common people in Italy. —On les Pon 
comme des preſervatifs contre les charmes, les mauvais regards & les enchantements,— 
: Cette practique ſuperſtitieuſe ne s'en eſt pas moins conſervee juſqua preſent dans le 
bas peuple du Royaume de Naples. L'on m'a fait voir pluſieurs de ces Priapes, que 


des gens ont la ſimplicitè de porter au bras ou fur la poitrine, Winkelwas ſur les decou-. 
vertes d Hereulaneum, p. 41. 5 | 
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the States preſided in them: and; ſo long, they were ſafe from 


notorious abuſes. But in after-times it would happen, that a little 
prieſt, who had borne an inferior ſhare in theſe rites, would leave 


| his ſociety and country, and ſet up for himſelf; and in a clandeſ- 

tine manner, without the allowance or knowledge of the Magiſtrate, 
inſtitute and celebrate the Myſteries in private Conventicles. From 
rites ſo managed, it is eaſy to believe, many enormities would ariſe. 
This was the original of thoſe horrid impieties committed in the 


Myſteries of Bacchus at Rome; of Which the hiſtorian Livy has 


given ſo circumſtantial an account: for, in the beginning of his 
ſtory, he tells us, the miſchief was occaſioned by one of theſe 
prieſts bringing the Myſteries into Etruria, on his own head, un- 
commiſſioned by his ſuperiors in Greece, from whom he learnt 
them; and unauthorized by the State, into which he had intro- 
duced them. The words of Livy ſhew that the Myfteries were, 
in their own nature, a very different affair; 5 and invented for the 85 
| improvement of Knowledge and Virtue. 66 A Greek of mean ex- 5 
traction (fays he *) a little prieſt and ſoothſayer: came firſt into 
40 Etruria, WI THOUT ANY SKILL OR WISDOM. IN MYSTERIOUS 
« RITES, | MANY SORTS. or WHICH, THAT. MOS r IMPROVED 5 
n PEOPLE HAVE BROUGHT IN AMONGST. us, FOR THE CULTURE | 
 & AND PERFECTION BOTH OF MIND AND BODY 1. It i is farther obſer- 
vable, that this prieſt brought the Myſleries pure with him out of 
Greece, and that they received their corruption in Italy; for, as 
Hiſpala tells the ſtory to the Conſul, at firſt woMEN only cele- 
brated the Rites; till Paculla Minia Campana became prieſteſs ; j 
Who, on a ſudden, as by order of the Gods, made a total altera- 


5 * Grecus 1 | in Etruriam primum venit, ur IIA CUM ARTE EARUM, abs 


MuLrAs AD ANIMORUuA CORPORUMQUE cVvLT UM NOBIS ERVDITISSIMA OMNIUM GENS | 
 INyExIT, fed facrificulus & vates. Hiſt, lib xxxix. 8 | 


+ What Livy means by the culture of the body, will be gen hereatier;, when | we come bs 


to ſpeak of the probationary and toilſome trials undergone by thoie 9 to the 
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tion in the Ceremonies, and initiated her SONS which gave occa- 
ſion to all the debaucheries that followed *. The conſequence of 
this diſcovery was the abolition of the Res 9 Bacchus #7 throughout 
Italy, by a decree of the Senate +. 
However, it is very true, that in Greece itſelf the eri be- 
came abominably abuſed 4: a proof of which we have even in the 
conduct of their Comic writers, who frequently lay the action of 
the Drama (ſuch as the rape of a young girl, and the like) at the 
celebration of. a religious Myſtery ; ; and from that Myfery deno- 
minate the Piece &. So that, in the time of Cicero, the terms 
1 myſteries and abominations were almoſt {ynonymous. The Academic 


having ſaid they had ſecrets and Myferies, Lucullus replies, 


Be,” ſunt tandem iſta MySTERIA ? aut cur celatis, quaſi TURPE 


. aliquid, veſtram ſententiam ?“ However, in ſpite of all occa- 
ſions and opportunities, ſome of theſe Myſteries, as the ELEUSINIAN 
— Ry” continued for inany ages Pres: and undefiled. | The 


5 Hiſpala 8 -confellien will fully inftrud the roader | in the nature and 1 of theſe : = 
corruptions.— * Tum Hiſpala originem ſacrorum expromit. Primo ſacrarium id fœ - 


1 minarum aiſle, nec quemquam virum eo admitti ſolitum. —Pacullam ſacerdotem 


: * omnia, tanquam Deum monitis, immutaſſe: nam & viros eam primam ſuos filios ini- 
: « tiaſſe: & nocturnum ſacrum ex diurno, & pro tribus in anno diebus quinos ſingulis 
= menſibus dies initiorum feciſſe. Ex quo in promiſcuo ſacra ſint, & permiſti viri foe- 
40 minis, & noctis licentia acceſſerit; nihil ibi facinoris, nihil flagitii prætermiſſum; 
40 plura virorum inter ſeſe, quam fœminarum eſſe ſtupra. $i qui minus patientes dede - 
coris ſint, & pigriores ad facinus, pro victimis immolari : nihil nefas ducere. Hanc 
fſummam inter eos religionem eſſe ; viros velut mente capta cum jactatione fanatica 
5 " corporis vaticinari—Raptos a Diis homines dici, quos machinæ illigatos ex con- 
„ ſpectu in abditos ſpecus abripiant; eos eſſe, qui aut conjurare, aut ſociari lacinoribus, 
. ſtupi um pati noluerint Multitudinem ingentem, alterum jam prope populum eſſe: 

: WE in his nobiles quoſdam viros, fœminaſque. Biennio proximo inſtitutum eſſe, 1 ne 
5 quis major viginti annis initiaretur; captari ætatis & erroris & «Supe patientes,” N 
+ See note N, at the end of this Book. | 7 85 . 

4 See Clemens Alzxandrinus, in his Admonitio ad Gentes. 3 

F See Fabricius's Notitia comicorum deperditorum, i in his firſt 1 of the Bibl, | 
Græc. lib. ii. cap. 232. „ 1 : 

I Acad, Quaſt, lib, i. 92755 2 TT 
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two capital corruptions of the Myſteries were MAGIC and IMPURI- 


TIES. Yet, ſo late as the age of Apollonius Tyan; the Eleuſinian 
kept ſo clear of the firſt imputation, that the hierophant refuſed to 
initiate that impoſtor, becauſe he was ſuſpected to be a Magician *, 


And, indeed, their long-continued immunity, both from one and 

the other corruption, will not appear extraordinary, if we conſider, 
that, by a law of Solon, the ſenate was always to meet the day 
after the celebration of theſe Myſteries, to ſee that nothing had 
been done amiſs during the performance . So that theſe were ; 
the very laſt that ſubmitted to the common fate of all human i in- 


ſtitutions 4 5 5 
It is true, if uncertain report were to be believed, the Myſt eries 


were corrupted very early : for Orpheus himſelf is ſaid to have 
abuſed them &. But this was a figment which the debauched Myſiæ 
of later times invented to varniſh over their enormities; as the de- 
teſtable Pæderaſts of after- ages ſcandalized the blameleſs Socrates. 
Beſides, the ſtory is ſo ill laid, that it is detected by the ſureſt re- 
cords of Antiquity: for, in conſequence of the crime which they | 
| fabled Orpheus committed in the Myfteries, they pretended, that 
he was torn in pieces by the women: : whereas it appeared from the 
inſeription on his monument at Dium 1 in Macedonia, that he was 
ſtruck dead with lightning, the envied death of the reputed fe e | 
rites of the Gods ||. 


And here the chriſtian FATHERS . hardly POL the cenſure 


of thoſe who will not allow high provocation to be an excuſe for 
an unfair repreſentation of an adverfary. 1. thay will wowed 


* 0 * gud; x N ITY vag T% feed, 1 yas ay a lobe. ad 45 % 75 Et ol 5 


"nn ang 4 rab 76 CONES - Philoſt, lib. iv. cap. 18. 


"0 0 7 vag 2 ee! 7 xabidciolas Fear, KATH Toy Tido. or, 96 nate, T1 5 Oregale, Twy berni, . 


. FIpay Wolke ey. To EA,. Andoc. Orat. 


See note O, at the end of this Book. 


S See Diog. Laert, Procemium, Segm. 5. | 
1 . ibid. | 


eſcape. 
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eſcape cenſure, for accuſtoming themſelves to ſpeak of the My/- 


zeries as groſs impieties and immoralities in their very original *. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in a heat of zeal, breaks out, „Let him 
„be accurſed, who firlt infected the world with theſe impoſtures, 
„whether it was Dardanus—or-—&c, Theſe I make no ſcruple to 
call wicked authors of impious fables; the fathers of an exe- 
« crable ſuperſtition, who, by this [nſtirution, ſowed in human 
life the ſeeds of vice and corruption +.” But the wiſeſt and beſt 
of the pagan world invariably hold, that the Myſeries were inſti- 
tuted pure ; and propoſed the nobleſt end, by the worthieſt means. 
5 And even though the expreſs teſtimony of theſe writers, ſupported 


7 by the reaſon of the thing, ſhould be deemed inſufficient, yet the is 


character and quality of their Inſtitutor muſt put the matter out of 

all doubt. This Inſtitutor, as will be ſeen. preſently, was no other 

than the Lawgiver, or CIVIL MAGISTRATE himſelf. Wherever 
the Myſteries found public admittance, it was by his introduction; 


and as oft as cver they were celebrated, it was under his inſpection. 


Now virtue is as eſſential to the preſervation, and vice to the de- 


ſtruction of that Society, over which he 33 as obedience and 


qiſobedience are to his office and authority. So that to conceive him 


diſpoſed to bring 1 in, and to encourage, immoral practices under the 2 5 


maſk of Religion, is the ſame thing as to o ſuſpect the Phyſician of 

| mixing Poiſons with his antidotes, 
The truth of the matter was this: the Fathers bote a 3 : 
: grudge to the Myfteries for their 1 injurious treatment of Chriſtianity 


5 on its firſt appearance in the world. We are to obſerve, that 


5 ATHEISM, by which was meant a contempt of the Gods, was 
reckoned, in the Myſteries, amongſt the greateſt crimes. So, in b 
8 Ow bo of the 8 855 (of which more hereafter ) the hotteſt 5 


8 * See note v, at the end of this 3 . | | 
. OD x * 0 T1009 d geg ung arbedvoig «Ts 8 datbe our. reg 27% &v Ackers 

ea 225 Able, Nel, SN ell ipog, i ,? 3X) hops ace 7 765 

fly ra beriesa. Admonitio ad Gentes, pag. 8. A. B. Edit. SyIburg. | 
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py ſeats in . are allotted to the Atheiſt, ſack as Slmonens, 


Tityus, and the Titans, &c. Now the Chriſtians, for their con- 
tempt of the national Gods, were, on their firſt appearance, deemed 
Atheiſts by the people; and fo branded by the Myſtagogue, as we 
find in Lucian *, and expoſed amongſt the reſt in Tartarus, in their 
ſolemn ſhews and repreſentations, This may be gathered from a 


remarkable paſlage in Origen, where Celſus thus addrefles his ad- 
verſary : „But now, as you, good man, believe eternal puniſh- 


„% ments, even ſo do the interpreters of tlieſe holy Myſteries, the 


"mu Hierophants and Initiators; you threaten others with theſe. pu- 
« niſhments: THESE, on the contrary, THREATEN you +.” This 
explains a paſſage 1 in Jerom's catalogue of eccleſiaſtical writers; and 
will be explained by it. The Father, ſpeaking of Quadratus, ſays; 
7-66 Cumque Hadrianus Athenis exegiſſet hiemem inviſens Eleuſinem, 5 
& omnibus pene Græciæ ſacris initiatus, dediſſet occaſionem 1 lis, 
qui Chriſtianos oderunt, abſque præcepto Imperatoris vexare cre- 
dentes, porrexit ei librum pro religione noſtra. Now what c- 
caſion was afforded at this juncture to the enemies of Chriſtianity, 
but only this, That, the Grecian Myſleries repreſenting the Faithful 
in an odious liglur, the Emperor (who but juſt then had been ini- 
tiated i into almoſt all of them) might be reaſonably thought eſtranged 
and indiſpoſed towards Chriſtianity; and ſo the ane, drawn 20 -. 
countenance, or connive at, any injuſtice done unto it: ?. 


This, without doubt, was what ſharpened the F athers: again inſt 5 


8 ahi Myſteries ; and they were not over tender in loading what they 
did not approve. On this account they gave eaſy credit to what 
7 had been told to them of the abominations in the Myſteries ; - and . 
5 che rather, prehaps, on account of the TOW voy vith which they 


5 * Ka) „ Ab 25 * [55 ole Slee) © pz nor Is Sow Ain roa rn 17 Thc 5 bee, 5 
185 XPIL TIANOE,? Emigpu©-, 7x66 valle. Tov epi Proyiro—Pſendomantis, T, I. Pag. 
: 244. Edit. Reitzi, 4to. Amſtel. 1743.1 „ 1 


+ Maire ptr, d Bedlife, w vewy o ncadotl; atuvie; td BTW * 1 16 ner 15 e 
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were celebrated. The ſame Secrecy in the Chriſtian Rites, and 
the ſame language introduced by the Fathers in ſpeaking of them, 
as we {ce below, procured as eaſy credit to thoſe calumnies of 
murder and inceſt charged upon them by the Pagans. Nay, what 
is ſtill more remarkable, thoſe ſpecific enormities, in which their 
own Myſteries were known to offend, they objected to the Chriſtians. 
Alii eos [Chriſtianos] ferunt ipſius Antiſtitis ac Sacerdotis colere 
« genitalia *,” But here comes in the ſtrange part of the ſtory; 
that, after this, they ſhould fo fudiouſly and formally transfer the 


terms, phraſes, rites, ceremonies, and diſcipline of theſe odicus 


 Myferies into our holy Religion ; and, thereby, ver y early vitiate 
and deprave, what a pagan writer + could fee, and acknowledge, 
to be ABSOLUTA & SIMPLEX, as it came out of the hands of its 


= Author. Sure then it was ſome more than ordinary veneration the 


1 People had for theſe Myſteries, that could incline the Fathers of the 
| Church to ſo fatal a counſel: however, the ks 18 notorious t : 
and the effects have been ſeverely felt, e 
We have all along ſuppoſed the M. ſeries an invention 4 the 
| Lamgiver: and, indeed, we had nothing to do with them, but in : 


that view. Now though, from what hath been faid, the intelligent — 
reader will collect, we have not ſuppoſed amiſs, yet ſince the per- = 


tinency of the whole diſcourſe, as here applied, depends upon it, . 
: he may perhaps expect us to be a little more particular. CORE Ce 
That the Myſteries were invented, eſtabliſhed, and a ſupport by 
| LAWGIVERS, may be ſeen, | : 
= "bc From the place of their original; which 3 was . This, 5 


45 Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, who collect from ancient teſ- N 


. timonies, expreſly affirm ; and ! in this all Antiquity concurs : the 


Eleuſi inian Myſteries, particularly, retaining the very Egyptian Gods, 
in whoſe honour = were celebrated; Ceres and Triptele run 


* Seen 1 Minut. in | Octav, 
| + Amm. Mareellinus, lib. xxi. cap. 16, Hin. 
” See note Q at the end of this Bock. | 
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being only two other names for Ifis * and Oſiris: as we have ſeen 


above from Theodoret : and fo Tibullus,— 


Primus aratra manu ſollerti fecit Osixis, 
Et teneram ferro follicitavit humum +. 


"Hence it is, that the UNIVERSAL NATURE, or be þ/ Caufe 56 the 


objeet of all the Myferies, yet diſguiſed under qiwerſe naMss, ſpeak- 
ing of herſelf 1 in Apuleius, concludes the enumeration of her various 
myſtie rites, in theſe words, — “ Priſcaque e ina pollentes 
er ri, CEREMONI1S | me prorſus PROPRIIS | percolentes, 
6e appellant VERO NOMINE reginam Is1Dr MS.“ 


But the ſimilitude between the Rites practiſed, and the Dodirines 


taught in the Grecian and Egyptian Myſteries, would be alone ſuf- _ 

| ficient to point up to their original: ſuch as the ſecrecy required of 

the Initiated ; which, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, peculiarly charac- 

terized the Egyptian teaching; ſuch as the doctrines taught of a 

5 metempſychjis , and a future ſtate of rew ards and puniſhments, which 5 

the Greek writers agree to have been firſt ſet abroach by the Egyp- 8 
tians ; ſuch as abſtinence enjoined from domeſtic fowl, fiſh, and 
beans **, the peculiar ſuperſtition of the Egyptians ; ſuch as the 

Ritual compoſt. in ee an invention of the Egyptians ++, 


But 


* 1 ig XN; 171 _ Thy EMD dea, are. Herodot. lib. ii. | cap. 59. And again | 


5 cap. | 156. anger ue K Jeg. 5 | 


. See note R, at the end of this Book; 

x See note 8, at the end of this Book. : 
$ Metam. lib. xi. 1 | | | 1 
4 Timæus the Locrian, in 55 book Of is foul of the world, ſpeaking of ths neceſſity ; 


: of inculcating the doctrine of future puniſhments, calls them TIMQPIAL EENAT, FOREIGN | 
 TORMENTS: by which name both Latin and Greek writers e mean, Egyptian, 
5 where the ſubject is Religion, „%% s iy 15 


** See Porphyrius De Abſlin. 1 5 3 
26 Senex comiſſimus ducit me protinus * ipſas 5 0.0 ampliſimæ, 3 do. 
lenni aſperſionis celebrato myſterio, ac matutino peracto ſacrificio, de opertis adyti pro- 


fert quoſdam libros, literis ignorabilibus Fend ; partim FIGURIS. CUJUSCEMODI | 


ANIMALIUM, 


_ Sect. 4. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 223 
But it would be endleſs to reckon up all the particulars in which 
the Egyptian and Grecian Myſteries agreed: it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, 
that they were in all things the ſame “. 

Again; nothing but the ſuppoſſ tion of this common original to 
all the Grecian Myfteries can clear up and reconcile the diſputes 
which aroſe amongſt the Grecian States and Cities, concerning the 
original of theſe rites ; every one claiming to be the Prototype to 
the reſt. Thus Thrace pretended that they came firſt from thence; 
Crete conteſted the honour with thoſe barbarians; and Athens 

claimed it from both. And at that time, when they had forgotten 
the true original, it was impoſſible to ſettle and adjuſt their dif- 
ferences : for each could prove that he did not borrow from others; 
and, at the ſame time, ſeeing a ſimilitude in the Rites 4, would 
conclude that they had borrowed from him. But the owning 
Ecvyr for their common Parent, clears up « all difficulties : by ac- 
| counting for that general likeneſs which | gave birth to ener one's 
pretenſions. in „„ 
Now, in Egypt, all religions Worthip being planned and efta- 
bliſhed by Stateſmen, and directed to the ends "of. civil policy, we 
muſt conclude, that the Myſteries were 6 onginally. invented by LE- 


= GISLATORS. : 


CEL, The Sages Who engt wem out of Egypt, and propagated 
them in Aſia, in Greece, and Britain, were all Kings or Laws- 
givers; ſuch as Zoroaſter, Inachus, Orpheus 1 1. Mclampus, Tro- | 
: nga Minos, Tins Erectheus, and the Druids, 


| | ANIMALIUM, CONCEPTI. SERMONIS. 'COMPENDIOS A VERBA SUGGERENTLS, partim no- 
doſis, & in modum rote tortuoſfis, capreolatimque condenſis apicibus. Apul, Mer: am. 


lid. xi. 


* Tp; N 2 rolg «i FEY x 7% perign rabrng Tis Jeg F SOLD rar: ale xn 5 885507 1 
7 Tt op rag Jurins * rg ener les bowiTu. {yew Abt x, Tv Aiyun! 155. Diod. Sic. lib. To 


SA Nele LES T0 T5 Te00TAYS Afyeobas 789 4 rj. : oo abo, lib, Xo E. 466. D. Edit. Pariſ, 75 


E ra * foro 714 X0byGT7OE; 77944 ra . % 1 Tauche h,, 3. T4 T1 Alle; 9 is 


| 1620, fol, 


t Of whom Ariſtophanes ſu Vs, oled we 7a rd: 9 * 1 * ks, Por T e Rio da- 5 


= Opens taught us the 37, Herics, and to abſtain from murder, 4 


i, e. from a life of 
8 rapine and Aiolence, ſuch as men lived 3 in a the /ate 7 natures | 


_ They 
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3. They were under the ſuperintendence of the State. A Ma- 
giſtrate intitled BALIAE TTL, or King, preſided in the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries. Lyſias informs us, that this King was to offer up the 
public prayers, according to their country Rites; and to ſee that 
nothing impious or immoral crept into the celebration x. This title 
given to the Preſident of the Myſteries, was, Hobeleſd in me- 
mory of the firſt Founder: to whom were joined four officers, 
choſen by the people, called EHIXEAHTAI or Curators ; the 
prieſts were only under-officers to theſe, and had no ſhare in the 
direction: for this being the Legiſlator's favourite inſtitution, he 
| took all poſſible care for its ſupport; which could not be done more 
effectually, than by his watching over it himſelf. On the other 
hand, his interfering too openly in religious matters would have 
defeated his end; and the people would ſoon have come to regard 
this high ſolemnity as a mere engine of State; on which account 
he carefully kept behind the curtain. For though it be now apparent 


-- hat the M. [yſteries were the invention of the Civil Magiſtrate, W 


even ſome Ancients, who have mentioned the Myfteries, ſeemed 
not to be apprized of 1 it; and their! ignorance hath occaſioned great 
embroilment in all they ſay on this ſubject. The reader may ſee 
by the ſecond chapter of Meurſius 8 Eleuſinia, how much the An- 
cients were at a loſs for the true founder of thoſe My, eries ; ſome 
giving the inſtitution to Ceres; - ſome to Triptolemus ; others to 
Eumolpus; - others to Muſæus; and ſome again to Erectheus. How 


- then ſhall we diſengage | ourſelves from this labyrinth, into which - 


Meurſius hath led us, and in which, his guard of Ancients keep 
us incloſed ? This clue will eaſily conduct us through TI ap- 
: pears, from what has been ſaid, that Erectheus, KING of Athens, : 


ah eſtabliſhed the My pores | ; but that the people eie confounded 
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+ See Meurfius' 8 Eleufioia, cap. xv. 


vs And ſo ſays Diodorus Siculus, lib, i. Bibl. . 
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the Inſtitutor, with the yrIEsTs, Eumolpus and Muſieus, who 
frit officiated in the rites; and with Ceres and Triptolemus, the 
DEITIES, in whoſe honour they were celebrated. And theſe miſ— 
takes were natural enough * : the pocts would be apt, in the licence 
of their figurative ſtyle, to call the Gods, in whoſe name the My/- 
teries were performed, the Founders of thoſe Myſteries ; and the 
people, ſeeing only the miniſtry of the officiated prieſts (the Legiſ- 
lator keeping out of ſight) in good carneſt believed thoſe Myſta— 
gogues to be the founders. And yet, if it were reaſonable to expect 
from Poets or People, attention -to their own fancies and opinions, 
one would think they miglit have diſtinguiſhed better, by the help : 
e at mark, which Erectheus left behind him, to aſcertain Dis 
title; . namely, the erection of the officer called Cacihelg, or King. 
4. But this original is ſtill further ſeen from the qualities re- 
| quired 1 in the aſpirants to the Myſteries. According to their or iginal . 
inſtitution, neither faves nor foreigners were to be admitted into 
them 4. Now if the Myſteries were inſtituted, primarily for the | 
ſake of teaching religious truths, there can be no reaſon given why 


every man, with the proper moral qualifications, ſhould not be 


admitted: but ſuppoſing them inſtituted by the State for civil pur- 
poſes, a very good one may be alſigned; for faves and foreigners 


have there, neither property nor country. When afterwards the 


N Greeks, by frequent confederations againſt the Perſian, the common 
8 e, of their libertics, began to conſider chemſelves as one people 


1 were committed where no Myſtery was affected, . e l 
worſhip of their Gods. Tacitus, ſpeakirrg of the Temple of the Paphian Venus, ſays, 
Co Conditorem Templi Regem Acrian vetus memoria, quidam ipſius Dev nomen id per- my 
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and Community, the Myſteries were extended to all who ſpoke the 
GREEK LANGUAGE, Yet the Ancients, not reflecting on the ori- 


ginal and end of their inſtitution, were much perplexed for the rea- 
ſons of an excluſion ſo apparently capricious. Lucian tells us, in 
The liſe of his friend Demonax, that this great philoſopher had the 
courage, one day, to aſk the Athenians, why they excluded bar - 
barians from their Myſteries, when Eumolpus, a barbarous Thracian, 


had eſtabliſhed them “. But he does not tell us their anſwer. One 


of the moſt judicious of our modern critics was as much at a loſs ; 
and therefore thinks the reſtraint ridiculous, as implying, that the 
Inſtitutors ſuppoſed that ſpeaking the Greek tongue ee to 

the advancement of piety +. : 


5. Another proof of this N may be deduced from what. * 


5 taught promiſcuouſly to all the Initiated ; which was, the neceſſi ity 
ofa virtuous and Holy life, to obtain a happy immortality, Now this, 
we know, could not come from the ſacerdotal warehouſe: the 
prieſts could afford a better penny-worth of their Elyſium, at the 
eaſy expence of oblations and ſacrifices: for, as our great Philoſo- 
Pher well obſerves (Who, however, was not aware of this extraor- 
1 dinary inſtitution for the ſupport of virtue, and therefore concludes. 
too generally) „The Prieſts made it not their buſineſs to teach the 
people virtue: if they were diligent in their obſervations and cere- 
4 monies, punctual in their feaſts and ſolemnities, and the tricks 
« of religion, the . tribe afſured them that the Gods were 
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But the fact, that they were not a grecian but a foreign, that is, barbarous invention, is 
: proved by their very name, e, from the eaſtern dialed, rs or er r res aut | 
| locus abſconditus. | 1 os | 


Y. Auctor eſt Libanius it in Corinthiorum actions. myſtagogos 9 diligentia initian- 
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e pleaſed, and they looked no further : few went to the ſchools of 
„ Philoſophers, to be inſtructed in their duty, and to know what 
„ was good and evil in their actions: the Prieſts ſold the better penny- 
« worths, and therefore had all the cuſtom : for luſtrations and ſacri- 
* fices were much eaſter than a clean conſcience and a ſteddy courſe | 
of virtue; and an expiatory ſacrifice, that atoned for the want of 
« it, much more convenient than a ſtrict and holy life *.” Now 
we may be aſſured, that an Inſtitution, which taught the beeilt 
of a ſtrict aud holy life, could not but be the invention of Law- 
givers, to whoſe ſchemes moral virtue was fo neceflary. | 
6. Another ſtrong preſumption of this original is the great uſe | 
of the Myſteries to the State: fo amply confeſſcd by the wiſcſt 
writers of antiquity, and o clearly ſeen from the nature of the thing 5 
ütſelf. 8 
N But, laſtly, we have the teſtimony of the knowing 1 Plutarch 
for this original; who, in his treatiſe of I s and Ofiris, expreſly = 
tells us, that it was . moſt ancient opinion, delivered down, | 
om LEGISLATORS and Divines, to Poets and Philoſopher "> 
author of it entirely unknown, but the belief of it indelibly eſta- 
« bliſhed, not only in tradition, and the talk of the vulgar, but in 
* the MYSTERIES and in the ſacred offices of religion, both amongſt 1 
„ Greeks and Barbarians, ſpread all over the face of the globe, 
4 That the Univerſe was not upheld fortuitouſly, without Mind, 
_ « Reaſon, or a Governor to preſide over its revolutions +.” 


It is now ſubmitted to the candid reader, Whether it be: not Ty 


fairly proved, that the MYSTERIES were invented by the LEGIS= 
LATOR, to 4" 2 and Fant Jp the general doctrine f a de ant U 4 


* Locke? « | Riafouablencls of Chriſtianity. | 5 
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incul ating the belief of a ſuture tate of rewards and puniſhments, 


Indeed, if we may believe a certain Ancient, who appears to have 
been well verſed in theſe matters, they cited their end, by clear- 
ing up all doubts concerning the righteous * of the: 


Gods * 


We his ſeen in a general, how fond and tenacious ancient Paga- 
ati was of this extraordinary Rite, as of an Inſtitution ſupremely 
uſeful both to SOCIETY and RELIGION. But this will be ſeen more 


fully in what I now proceed to lay before the Public ; an examina- 
tion of two celebrated pieces of Antiquity, the famous StuTH BOOK 
or VIBSGII's ENnIs, and the METAmorynosls or APULEvs : 
The firſt of which will ſhew us of what uſe the Myſteries were. 
eſteemed to SOCIETY; and the ſecond, of what ſupport to RELIGION. 


An! inquiry into ZEneas' 8 adventure to the Shades, will have this 


| farther advantage, the inſtructing us in the ſhews and repreſentations - 
f the MYSTERIES; a part of their hiſtory, which the form of this 

diſcourſe. hath not yet afforded us an opportunity of giving. 80 
that nothing will be now wanting to a per fect knowledge of this 

| moſt extraordinary and important Inſtitution. FE 


For, the deſcent of Virgil's Hero into the infernal regions, 1 pre- 8 


ſame, was no other than a figurative deſcription of an INITIATION; 
and particularly, A. very exact picture of the SPFCTACLES in * 
ELEUSINIANx MYSTERIES 3 where every thing was done in ſhew 
and machinery; ; and where a repreſentation + of the hiſtory of : 


Ceres afforded opportunity of bringing! in the ſcenes of heaven, hell, 


elyſium, purgatory, and whatever related to the future ſtate of men 5 
55 and heroes. 8 LET 
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But to ſoften this paradox all we can, it may be proper to en- 


quire into the nature of the Ares, 


Homer's two poems had each a plain and entire ſtory, to convey 
as plain and ſimple a moral: and in this, he is juſtly citeemed 
excellent. The Roman poet could make no improvements here : 


| the Greek was complete and perfect; ſo that the patrous of \ 8 


even Scaliger himſelf, are forced to ſcek for his ſuperior advantages 


in his epiſodes, deſcriptions, ſimilies, and in the chaſtity and cor— 
rectneſs of his thoughts and diction. In the mean time they have 
all overlooked the Principal n, he had over THis os 


EL Exemplar. 


Virgil found the epic poem in the fl. t rank of human compo- 
ſitions; but this was too narrow a circuit tor his enlarged ambition: 


he was not content that its ſubject ſhould be to inſtruct the world 
in MoRALs; much leſs did he think of yavsIcs, though he was - 
fond of natural enquiries, and Homer's Allegorizers bad opened a 

| back- door to let 1 in the Philoſopher with the Poct ; but he af pired 
to make it a SYSTEM OF POLITICS. D On this plan he wrote. the 


LEners ; which. 13, indeed, as compleat an Inſtitute in verſe, by 


EXAMPLE, as the Republics of Plato and Tully were in proſe by - 

| PRECEPT. Thus he enlarged the bounds, and added a new pro- 

vince to epic poeſy. But though every one ſaw that AuGusTvus 

Py was ſhadowed 1 in the perſon of ANEAs, yet it being ſuppoſed that: 

_ thoſe political inſtructions, which the poet deſigned. for the ſervice _ 
_— mankind, were ſolely for the uſe of his Maſter, they mitled of 
- the true nature of the poem. And in this 1 Ignorance, the ſucceed- 

I ing epic writers, following a work whole genius they did not ul 
derſtand, wrote worſe than if they had only taken Homer, and his 
ſimpler plan, for their direction. A great modern Poet, and beſt 

judge of their merit, aſſures us of this fact; and what has been. 

ſaid will help us to. explain the reaſon of it: „The other « epic poets £2 

„ (ſays this admirable writer) have uſed the ſame practice [that of 

5 1 of running two fables. into one] but generally carry it 
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« ſo far, as to ſuperinduce a multiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity 
of action, and loſe their readers 1 in an unreaſonable * of 
«-time *.“ 

Such was the revolution V irgil brought about in this nobleſt 
region of poeſy ; an improvement ſo great, that the trueſt poet 
had need of all the aſſiſtance the ſublimeſt genius could lend 
bim: nothing leſs than the Joint aid of the Iliad and Odyſſes being 
able to furniſh out the execution of his great idea: for a Jy/tem f 
Politics delivered in the example of a great Prince, muſt ſhew him 


in every public adventure of life. Hence ÆEneas was, of neceflity, 


to be found voyaging, with Ulyfles, and fighting, with Achilles. 
But if the improved nature of his ſubject compelled him to depart 


from that ſimplicity 1 in the fable, which Ariſtotle, and his beſt! in- 5 


terpreter, Boſlu, find ſo divine in Homer 4; he gained conſiderable 
advantages by it in other circumſtances of the compoſition: for 
now, thoſe ornaments and decorations, for whole inſertion the cri- 
_ tics could give no other reaſon than to raiſe the dignity of the 


Poem, become effential- to the Subject. Thus the choice of Princes 


: and Heroes for his perſonages, which were, before, only uſed to 


grace the ſcene, now conſtitute the nature of the action : and 


che machinery of the Gods, and their intervention on every occa- 
; ſion, which was to create the MARVELLOUS, becomes, in this 1 im- 
provement, an indiſpenſable port: of the poem. A droine int 2 of . 


. Preface to the Iliad of Moen, | 


+ Nous trouverons point, dans la fable de VEneide, « cette | Cimplicits quyAriftote 5 


5 trouve 1¹ divine dans Homere. | Traits du poeme epique, lib. i. esp. Xt. : 

L 1 ork Le retour (ſays Boſſu) d'un homme en ſa maiſon, & la querelle FR deux aus 
« tres, n'ayant rien de grand en ſoi, deviennent des actions illuſtres & importantes, 
0 lorſque dans le choix des noms, le poete dit que e 'ſt PUlyfſe qui retourne en Itha- : 

Fo que, & que c'eſt Achille & Agamemnon qui querellent. ”—He goes on, „Mais il y | 
« a des actions qui d'elles memes ſont tres importantes, comme 7 'eftabliſement, ou la ruin. 


10. un etat, ou d'une religion. Telle eſt donc L'action de l'Eneide.“ lib. ii. cap. 19. He 


ſaw here a remarkable difference in the ſubjects; it is s ſtrange this ſhould not have led 
him to lee chat the Encis 1 is of a different ſpecies. 


tion 
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tion is iu the very ſpirit of ancient legiſlation ; where, we ſce, the 
principal care of the Lawgiver was to poſſeſs the people with the full 
belief of an over-ruling Providence. This is the true reaſon of ſo mueh 
machinery in the Aneis : for which, modern critics impeach the 
author s judgment, who, in a pocm written in the refined and en⸗ 
lightened age of Rome &, followed the marve/lous of Homer ſo 
cloſely. An excellent writer, ſpeaking of Virgil in this view, ſays, 
ach there be any inſtance in the Æneid liable to exception upon 
9 « this account, it is in the beginning of the third book, where 
40 Aneas is repreſented as tearing up the myrtle that dropped blood. 
„ This circumſtance ſeems to have the marvellous without the pro- | 
4 hable, becauſe | it is repreſented as proceeding from natural cauſes 
. without the interpoſition of my God, or rather, ſupernatural | 
08. power capable of producing it +.” But ſurely this inſtance was 
ill choſen. The poet makes M neas fay, on this occaſion, , 


e Nymphas venerabar agreſtes, 
| Gradivurnque patrem, Geticis qui præſidet arvis, 
Kite ſecundarent viſus OMENque levarent N 


Naw omens were of two kinds 9, the natural ad ſupernatural. 1 
Tbis i in queſtion, was of the latter ſort, produced by the interven- 
tion of the Gods, as appears by his calling this adventure, MoNSTRA 
' DEUM : it was of the nature of thoſe portentous ſhowers of blood ſo 
5 frequently occurring in the Roman hiſtory. And the. poct was cer- 
| tainly within the bounds of the probable, while he told no more 
than what their graveſt writers ad not fer ple to record in their 
annals. E Ot 
„ = ut this was not done merely to els adimiration. . * 18 has; 
- (as we obſerve) it in his legiſlative character; and \ writes to rob the f 


* Ce qui et bean dans Home pourroit avoir Eté mal AE dans les onvrages dun . 


poete du tems d'Auguſte. Idem, lib. lit, cap. 8. De Padnirable, 
+ Mr. Addiſon's Wy vol, ili. p. 1028 quarto edit, 17386 
"TH as 
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people of the interpoſition of the Gods, in 0MENs and prRoDiGIEs. 
This was the method of the old Lawgivers. So Plutarch, as quoted 
above, tells us, „that with divinations and oMENS, Lycurgus ſanc- 
« tified the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romans, Jon the Athenians, 
e and Deucalion all the Greeks in general; and by hopes and fears 
+ Kept up in them the awe and reverence of Religion.“ The ſcene of 
this adventure is laid, with the utmoſt propriety, on the uncivilized 
inhoſ. pitable ſhores of Thrace, to inſpire horror for barbarous nannere, 
and an appetite for ſocial life. On this account it is that our poet 
here deſerts the Mythologiſts, and makes the age of CIVIL POLICY, 
(the time when men were firſt brought out of a ſtate of nature) 
the golden age, and SAruRN to govern in it. T hus Evander lays, 


Hac nemora indigenze fauni nymphæque tenebant- 
Queis neque mos, neque cultus erat; neque jungere tauros, 
Aut componere opes norant, aut parcere Tu? = 
Sed rami atque aſper victu venatus alebaat. 
Primus ab ætherio venit SaTURNUs * f 
Is genus indocile, ac qiſperſum montibus altis, 
Conposvrr, LEGESQUE DEDIT *, 


| Whereas Ovid, who ſpeaks. the ſenſe af. the Mythologiſts, Pa 1 
the golden age to be the late of nature, and SATURN to govern there, 
before the erection of ci vi Policy. ; 


Aurea prima ſata eſt wtas, quæ, aa nullo, : 
_ Sponte ſua, SINE LEGE fidem rectumque colebat. 1 
Poena metuſque aberant : NEC VERBA MINACIA FIXO | 
Are . e : nec © ſupplex turba timebant | 7 
Jupieis ora ſui.— . 
Ipſa quoque immunis 1 intacta, 1 nec ulis 
Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat omnia tellus: | 
Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 3 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fragra legebant, 
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Cornaque & in duris ants mora rubetis, 
Et que deciderant PR Jovis arbore glandes, 
Ver erat zternum 
Poſtquam SAT URNO tenebroſs/1 in x Tartara miſſo 
Tum primum ſubiere domos- 
Semina tum primum longis Cerealia ſulcis 
Obruta ſunt, preſſiquej jugo gemuere juvenci &. 


For it ſerved the grave purpoſe of the philoſophic Poet to decry the 
Nate of nature; and it ſuited the fanciful paintings of the mytho- 
logie Poet to recommend it. 


But every thing in this poem points to great and publie ans. 
'T he turning the ſhips into ſea-deities, in the ninth book, has the ap- 


pearance of ſomething infinitely more extravagant, than the myrtle 
dropping blood, and has been more generally and ſeverely cenſured ; 
and indeed, if defended, it muſt be on other principles. The phi- 
loſophic commentators of Homer s poem, had brought the f. intaſtic 
refinement of Allegory into great vogue. We may eſtimate the 
capacity of Virgil s judgment in not catching at fo a !Larin g a bait, 

ES obſerving that ſome of the greateſt of the modern e epic poets, 
7 wo approached neareſt to Virgil i in genius, ha Ve been betrayed by 


Vet here and there, our poet, to convey a political precept, 


5 ; employed an ingenious allegory in paſſing. And the adven- 
ture in queſtion 1 18, [ think, of this number. By the transforma- 5 
tion of the ſhips into ſea- deities, he would inſinuate, 1 ſuppoſe, the 
great advantages of cultivating a naval power; ſuch as extended 
commerce, and the dominion of the Ocean; which, in poet tical 5 

5 language, 18 becoming deities of the ſea. | 


| Mortalem eripiam formam, magnique jubebo | 
| Xquoris eſſe Deas 


He explains the allegory more dearly ; in the following book, where 
he makes theſe transformed ſea-nymphs accompany Eneas, and his 
— fleet of wean, through the Tyrencas ſea. 


4 Metam, lib, 1. 


"Has — : 5 II n — = Atque 
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Atque illi medio in ſpatio chorus, ecce, ſuarum 
Occurrit comitum : nymphæ, quas alma Cybele 
Numen habere maris, nymphaſque e navibus s eſſe 


Juſſerat- 


Agnoſcunt 90 regem luſtrantque choreis. | 


This Miniſterial hint was the more important and wanna as all 
Octavius's traverſes, in his way to Empire, were from his want of 
a ſufficient naval Power; firſt in his War with Brutus and Caſſius, 
and afterwards with Sextus, the ſon of Pompey the Great. Nor 
was it, at this time, leſs flattering to Auguſtus; to whom the 
Alexandrians erected A magnificent Temple, Porticoes, and ſa- 
cred Groves, where he was worſhiped under the title of CAR 
THE PRO TEC TOR AND PATRON OF SAILORS. So he 


became a Sea-God and at the head of theſe Godde er. For as one 
of his Flatterers ſaid, 


8 Præſenti tibi MATUROS largimur honores . 
« « Jurandaſque TUUM PER NOMEN ponimus aras.“ 


as the not taking the true ſcope of the Eneis, hath bead 
| miſtakes, to Virgil's diſadvantage, concerning the plan and conduet 
of the poem; ſo hath 1 it likewiſe, concerning the Characters. The . 
PIETY of Eneas, and his high veneration for the Gods, ſo much | 
offends a celebrated French writer *, that he lays, the hero was 
Itter to found a religion + than a monarchy. He did not know, 
that the image of a perfect Lawgiver is held out to us in ZEneas :; 
and had he known that, he had perhaps been ignorant, that it was 


5 the office of ſuch a one to found religions and colleges of Prieſts | "Y 


4 Monfieur * st. Evremond, 
: i. e. a , of monks. | 
"Eder Neelnbide, 
PR, yuh oy u AtUXQAEWYO, 
*O; pe. IIOIHZE TIOAEIE x) EAEIMATO NI? 
AO®ANATOIZ, oi 0 x» ANOPQIINN BATIAETTEN. 


8. 
. Ta 
by 


: 
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as well as ſtates and corporations. And Virgil tells us this was 


the office of his hero, 


Dum conderet URBEM, 
Inferretque DEOS Latio 


On the other hand Turnus, who manners are ontralied: with | 


thoſe of our Hero, 1s, on his very firſt appearance, marked out by 

His irreverence to the Pricſteſs of Juno. But the humanity of 
QAneas offends this critic as well as his picty ; he calls him a mere 

St, Swithin, always raining, The beauty of that circumſtance 


eſcaped him. It was proper to repreſent a perfect Lawgiver as 


| quickly touched w ith all the affections of. humanity : and the ex- 


ample was the rather to be inforced, becauſe vulgar Politicians are 


but too generally ſcen diveſted of theſe common notices ; and the . 
habit of vulgar heroiſm 1s apt to induce paſſions very oppoſite to 
them. Thus Virgil having painted Turnus in all the colours f 
| Achilles, and Mneas in thoſe of Hector (for the ſubjeckt of the Iliad 5 
being the deſtruction of a vicious and corrupt Community, the 
Atteſt inſtrument was a brutal warrior, acer, iracundus, ſuch a | 
Achilles ; and the ſubject of the Aneid being the erection of a great 
and virtuous Empire, the fitteſt inſtrument Was a pious patriot, 
like Hector,) Turnus, I ſay, was to be characteriſed as one de- 
en in blood and ſlaughter. 3 


Sævit amor i & SCELERATA infania belli, | 
Ira ſuper * * 


1 to make his 1 the more e deteſtable, the Poet tells us 


it was inſpired into him by a Fury. But when he repreſents 


ZEneas as accepting the favourable ſigns from Heaven, which puſhed 
him on to war, he draws him, agreeable 1 to ſuch a character, com- 


paſſionating the miſeries which his very cnemics, by their breach TY 
of faith, were to ſufter 1 in it. 


5 , Lib. vii, v. ” 5 as | 
1 Heu, 
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Heu, quantz miſeris cædes Laurentibus instant! 


Quas pœnas mihi, Turne, dabis! quam multa per undas 


Scuta virum, galeaſque, & fortia corpcra volves, 
Tibri pater! poſcant acics, & ſœdera rumpant ”; 


But the circumſtances of his Miſtreſs, as well as thoſe of his 
Rival, are artfully contrived to ſet off His PET Y. On excuſing 
his departure to the enraged Queen of Carthage, as forced by the 

command of the Gods, the 1 18 made to anſwer him wu this Epi- 


curean ſcoff, 


Scilicet is pers LABOR eſt, ea cura au ros 
Sox ier AT += 


very properly put into the” mouth of a Woman iminerſed | in vo- | 
luptuous pleaſures. Vet the Poet takes care to tell us, that her 
impiety, like Turnus 8 * in blood and I” 8 85 ans ad i 


95 by. the Furies. 


Heu! Furiis incenſa feror— 


But there | is a further bees 2 in this: circumſtance of "he Epiſode. 
Theſe two Lovers are made the F ounders of the two Hoſtile States 
of Rome and Carthage. 4 So, this was to infinuate (in ſupport of 
: the author's main purpoſe) That it was want of religion which 
occaſioned the Punica Fides; and the pious culture of it, which. 


| created che 
Alla Moenia Rome. 


4 the Hero was to be drawn no leſs ſie of Fial under 5 
the charms of the ſofter paſſions, than under the violence of the 


5 ; ron gher and more horrid, M. Voltaire ſays, | 


Virgile orne mieux la raiſon, . 

A plus d' art, autant d' harmonie ; 
Mais ils epuiſe avec Didon, 
Et rate d la fin Lavinie. 


Lib. vii v. 53 7 . Lid. ir. 


But 
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But this ingenious man did not conſider, that the Epiſode of Dido 
and Ancas, was not giwen to ornament his poem with an amuling 


tale of a love adventure, but to expoſe the public mifchicfs which 


_ ariſe from Rulers' indulging themſelves in this voluptuous weakneſs, | 
while they become 


Regnorum 1 immemores, turpique cupidine captos. 


The Poet therefore had defeated his own defign, if when he ha” 


recovered his Hero from this weakneſs, and made bim ſlay of his 
| deſtined Empire 1 in Italy, e 


V hic Amor, hac Patria elt . 


if when he had perfected his Character, and brouglit kn to the PER 

of his labours, he had ſtill drawn him frvggling with this 1 8 8 

tent and unruly paſſion, BE 

Nor is the view, in which we lots this poem, Joſe err 

to the vindication of the Poct's other characters. The learned au- 
thor of the Enquiry into the life and writings of Homer, will allow 
me to differ from him, in thinking that thoſe uniform manners in 
the Aneis, which he ſpeaks of, was the effect of gdelign, not, as he. 
would have it, of cuſtom and habit: 80 Virgil, ſays be, had ſeen 
much of the ſplendor. of a court, the e e of a palace, 
8. and the grandeur of a royal equipage : accordingly luis repreſenta- 
46 tions of that part of life, are more auguſt and ſtately than Ho- 
46 mer's. He has a greater regard to decency, and. thoſe poliſhed 
«© manners, that render men ſo much of a piece, and make them 

© 40 all reſemble one another i in their conduct and behaviour *. 5 For 
the Ancis being 4 iy ſtem of Politics, what this writer calls the 
eternity of a government, the form of a mag! iſtrature, and plan of do- 
minion, muſt needs be familiar with the Roman poet ; and nothing 
could be more to his purpoſe, than A repreſentation of pol! _ 
manners ; "it being the Legiſlator' 8 office to tame and break men to 
5 humanity ; ; and to make 3 diſguiſe, at leaſt, if: Fo: cannot be 

brought to- op. aſide, t their ſavage habits, 


age 323. By 
85 But 
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But this key to the Æneis not only clears up many paſſages ob- 
noxious to the critics, but adds infinite beauty to a great number 
of incidents throughout the whole poem; of which take the fol- 

lowing inſtances, the one, in Religion, and the other, in coz Policy, 

1. Encas, in the eighth book, goes to the Court of Evander, in 

order to engage him in a confederacy againſt the common enemy. 
He finds the king and his people buſied in the celebration of an an- 
nual ſacrifice. The purpole of the voyage is diſpatched in a few 
lines, and the whole epiſode is taken up in a matter altogether 
foreign to it, that is to ſay, the ſacrifice, the feaſt, and a long hif- 
tory of Hercules's adventure with Cacus. But it is done with 
great art and propriety ; and in order to introduce, into this poli- 
tical poem, that famous inſtitute of Cicero, (in his book Of Laws) 
deſigned to moderate the exceſs of labouring ſuperſtition, the Ign⁰ute 
ceremoniæ, as he calls them, which at that time ſo much abounded 
in Rome“ Divos & eos, qui cœleſtes ſemper habiti, coluntos, 
'<« &ollos, q ENDO COELO MERIT A VOCAVERINT, Hercourem, . 
40 Liberum, Alculapium, Caſtorem, Pollucem, Quirinum' '—Thus Z 
copied by Virgil, 11 the beginning of Evander's . to Ancas. 0 

Rex Evandrus ait: Non hæc ſolemnia nobis, 

Has ex more dapes, hanc tanti numinis aram 

 Vana SUPERSTITIO VETERUMQUE 1GNARA. DEORUM 
Impoſuit. Sevis hoſpes Trajane, periclis = 
| Servati facimus, MERITOSQUE novamus HONOR ES- 


K leſſon of great importance to the pagan Tg” This Fas 
 ſuperſtitio gnara veterum deorum was, as we have ſhewn, a matter 


he took much care to rectify in the Mpyſteries; Y not by deſtroying 
that ſpecies of idolatry, the worſhip of dead men, which was in- 


| deed his own invention, but by ſhewing why they paid that worſhip. 


namely, for benefits done to the whole race of mankind, by thoſe . 
deified Heroes. 7 = 


Quare agite, 0 Juvencs ! tantarum in munere  Jaudum, ce. 


The 
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The concluſion of Evander's ſpecch, 


239. 


 CoMmunEMQUE VOCATE DEUM, & date vina volentes, 


_ alludes to that other inſtitute of Cicero; i in the ſame book Of Fav 8. 
« SEPARATIM nemo habeflit Deos : neve Novos, neve advenas, 
„ mf publice adſcitos, PRIVATIM colunto.” Of which he gives 
the reaſon in his comment, “ ſuoſque Deos, aut Novos aut Alie— 
08 nigenas — confuſionem habet religionum, & Ignotas « Cere- 
70M monias.” „„ | 
Nor ſhould we omit to obſerve a farther: beauty in this epiſode ; i 
4005 in imitation, ſtill, of Cicero; who, in his book Of Laws, 
| hath taken the beſt of the Roman Inſtitutes for the foundation or: 
his ſyſtem : For the worſhip of Hercvi.ts, as introduced by - 
Evander, and adminiſtred by the Por IT II on the altar called the 
ARA MAXIMA, was, as Dion. Hal. and Livy tell us, the oldeſt 
eſtabliſhment 1 in Rome; and continued for many ages in high venc⸗ 
ration, To this the following lines allude, 


Hanc ARAM luco ſtatuit, quæ MAXIMA ſemper, Kc. 8 
| —Jamque facerdotes, primuſque VoriT1V3, ibant. 


But Virgil was. fo learned in all that concerned tl! e Roman ritual, 


that it was a common faying, (as we. collect from Macrobius) 
3 Virgilius nofter Pontifex MAXIMUS videtur : And that writer not ap- 


; prehending the reaſon of ſo exact an attention to facred things, be- 
ing ignorant of the nature of the poem, ſay s, MIRANDUM eſt hujus 
5 Prey et circa noſtra et circa externa ſacra doctrinam * 
WS In the ninth book we have the fine epiſode of Niſus and Eu- 
ryalus; ; which preſents us with many new graces, when conſidered 
(which it ought to be) as a repreſentation of one of the moſt fa- 
mous and ſingular of the Grecian Inſtitutions. CRETE, that an- 


_ cient and celebrated School of legiſlation, had a civil cuſtom, which 


the e firſt, and afterwards all the principal cities of Greece +, 


* Saturn, I. in. c. 6. Ws Ste note Us; at the end of this Book. 


borrowed 5 


: and fought together z. } 
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borrowed from them, for every man of diſtinguiſhed valour or 
wiſdom to adopt a favourite youth, for whoſe education he was an- 


ſwerable, and whoſe manners he had the care of for ming. Hence 
Niſus is ſaid to be 


ACERRIMUS ARM1S, 
HFyrtacides; 
And Euryalus, 


Cons Euryalus, quo PUL.CHRIOR alter 
Non fuit Aneadum, Trojana neque induit arma; 
Ora ruRR prima ſignans INTONSA JUVENTA. | 


The Lovers (as they 3 were called) and their YOUTHS always ſerved 
o Virgil of eiern 


His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant, 
Tum quoque communi Pportam ſtatioue tenebant. 


The Lovers uſed to make  proſents 2 to | their favourite youths,—So 
Niſus tells his friend: „ 


Sie IBI, que. vosco o promittunt (pam mibi fati 
Fama ſat eſt) &c. N 


The ſtates of Greece, mh this Iudfiention prevailed, reaped fo many 8 
| advantages from it, that they gave it the greateſt encouragement by 
their laws: ſo that Cicero, in his book Of a republic, obſerve # 


5 opprobrio fuiſſe adoleſcentibus ſi amatores non haberent ?* Virgil . 
; has been equally. intent to recommend it by all the charms of poetry 


and eloquence. The amiable character, the affecting e 
| the tenderneſs of diſtreſs, are all inimitably painted, 
The youth ſo educated, were found-to be the beſt bulwark of 
N country, and moſt formidable to the enemies of civil liberty. . 
On which account, the Tyrants, wherever they prevailed, uſed all 
their arts to ſuppreſs an Inſtitution o oppoſite to private intereſt 
and ambition. The annals of ancient Greece afford many examples 
of the bravery of theſe Bands, who chearfully mene the moſt 
- hazardous 


8 ky p 70 dg 9 i ¹ yevi oba. To o 1876. 
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hazardous adventures “. So that Virgil did but follow the cuſtom 
of the beſt policied States (which it was much for his honour to 


do) when he put theſe two friends on one of the moſt daring actions 
of the whole war; as old Aletes underſtood it: 


Di patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 


Cum tales animos juvenum, & tam certa tuliſtis, 
PeQtora, 


| I Plutärch, ſpeaking of the : Thiobans, | in the Li ife of Pelepidas, ay 3, 
that . Gorgias firſt enrolled the SACRED BAND, conſiſting of three 
6 hundred choſen men; and that this corps was ſaid to be com- 
& poſed of LovERs and their FRIENDS. It is reported, ſays he, 
o7 that 1t continued unconquered till the battle of Chæronea; and 
"oy when, after that action, Philip was ſurveying the dead, and came 
to the very ſpot where theſe three hundred fell, who had charged . 
< in cloſe order ſo fatally | on the Macedonian lances, and obſerved 
60 how they lay heaped upon one another, he was amazed, and be- 
* ing told, that this was the band of Lovers and their I, ſendi, he 
. burſt into tears, and faid, Accurſed be they who can fuſpeet that 
99 theſe men either did or fu iffered any thing di iſhoneſt.. But certainly 
ex (continues my author) this inſtitution of Lovers did not ariſe in 
„ Thebes, as the poets feigned, from the y AssIox of Laius, but 
| a from the wisboM of Legiſlators +.” Such Was the F nead(hip 7 
| our poet would here repreſent, where he fays, - E 


Niſus , AMORE p10 pueri— | 


a See note x, at the 5 of this Book. 
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and where he makes Aſcamus call Euryalus, 


| VENERANDE puer— 


The one "Mes 7 in defence of the other ; ; revenges his death ; and then 
falls with him, like the Lovers i in the SACRED BAND: ; 


moriens animam abſtulit hoſti. 
Tum ſuper exanimem ſeſe projecit AMI 
Confoſſus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. ; 


And here let it be obſerved, that, as this epiſode i is given for a pic- . 
ture of this Inſtitution in it's purity; ſo, in the Enemies quarter, . 
he hath given another drawing of it, in it's degeneracy and corrup- 


tion : for the SACRED BAND, like the MYSTERIES, underwent. the 
common fate of time and malice. 


5 0 quoque flaventem prima Mas Mulas N 
Dum ſequeris Clytium infelix, nova gaudia Cydon 
Dardania ſtratus dextra ſecurus amorum 


Qui . tibi ſemper erant, miſerande Jaceres . *. 


The poet hath obſerved the ſame conduct, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
with regard to the pure and the corrupt MYSTER =— 255 
Before I leave theſe previous circumſtances, permit me e only to : 
take notice, that this was the ſecond ſpecies of the rpc POEM; our 

own country- man, Milton, having produced the third: for juſt as 

Virgil rivaled Homer, ſo Milton was the emulator of both. He 

found Homer poſſeſſed of the province of MORALIT YH; Virgil of 

rolLITIcs: 3 and nothing left for him, but that of RELIGION. This -; 
be ſeized, as ambitious to ſhare with them in the Government of 

8 the poetic world: and by means of the ſuperior dignity of his ſub- 


. ject, hath gotten to the head of that Triumvirate which took fo: | 


many ages in forming. Theſe are the three ſpecies of the Epic 5 
poem; for its largeſt ſphere is HUMAN ACTION ; which can be 
: ly conſidered 1 in a moral, a Political, or religious view): and theſe 


: * L. x. ver. 324. 


the 
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the three great MAR ERS; for each of their Poems was ſtruck ot at a 
heat, and came to perfection from its firſt eſſay. Here then the grand 
Scene was cloſed: and all further 1 improvements of the Epic at an end. 
It being now underſtood, that the Afncis is in the liyle of ancient 
legiſlation, it would be hard to think that fo great a maſter in his 
art, ſhould overlook a pocrrInNE, which, we have ſhewn, was the 
foundation and ſupport of ancient Politics ; namely a future tate of 
rewards and puniſhments, Accordingly he hath given us a com- 
plete ſyſtem of it, in imitation of his models, which were Plato's | 
viſion of Er us, and Tully's dream of Scipio Again, as the Law- 
| giver. took care to ſupport this Doctrine by a very extraordinary 
Inſtitution, and to commemorate it by a RTE, which had all the 
allurement of ſpectacle; ; and afforded matter for the utmoſt embel- 
 liſhments of poetry, we cannot but confeſs a deſcription of ſuch a 
Scene would add largely to the grace and elegance of his work; 
and muſt conclude he would be invited to attempt it. Accordingly, 
we ſay, he hath done this likewiſe, in the allegorical deſcent of 
Aneas into Hell; which is no other than an e repreſen- 


tation of his INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES. 


Virgil was to repreſent an Heroic Lawgiver i in the perſon « 
Maes. now, INITIATION. into the Myſteries was what ſanctified 


: bis Character and enobled his Function. Hence we find all the 


ancient Heroes and Lawgivers were, in fact, initiated *. And * 
was no wonder the Legiſlator ſhould endeavour by his example to 
give credit to an inſtitution of his own creating. e 
Another reaſon for the Hero's initiation was the! important in⸗ 


5 ſirutions the founders of Empire received i in matters that concerned | 


their office , as we may ſee in the ſecond ſection of the third book, 
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A third eue for his initiation, was their cuſtom of ſeeking 


ſupport and inſpiration from the God who preſided in the My/terres *. 


A fourth reaſon for his initiation, was the circumſtance in which 


the poet has placed him, unſettled in his affairs, and anxious about 


his future fortune. Now, amongſt the uſes of initiation, the ad- 


vice and direction of the ORACLE was not the leaſt: and an oracular 
bureau was ſo neceſſary an appendix to ſome of the Myſteries, as 
particularly the Samothracian, that Plutarch, ſpeaking of Lyfander's 
| Initiation there, expreſſes it by a word that ſignifies conſulting the 

| oracle, Ey by Lepobectey Xononuntiper©., &c. On this account, Jaſon, 

| Orpheus, Hercules, Caſtor, and (as Macrobius lays 7) Tarquinius | 
Priſcus, were every one of them initiated into the Myſteries. 5 


All this the poet ſeems yy to have intimated j in the ſpeech 5 


. of Anchiſes to his ſon: 755 


Lectos } juvenes fortiſſima corda, - 
Defer in Italiam.—Gens dura atque aſpera cultu 
5 Debellanda bibi Latio 22 Dis tamen ante 


| INFERNAS accede boo 


. Tum genus omne tuum, &, que dentur mania, DISCES WS. 5 


A fifth reaſon was the conforming to the old popular tradition, 


which ſaid, that ſeveral other Heroes of the Trojan times, ſuch * 
: Agamemnon and Ulyſſes, had been initiated g. 


A ſixth and principal was, that Avousrous, who was ſhadowed 


nin the perſon of Hneas, had been initiated | into o the EL EUSINIAN 
ers . | | | | | | 


* 1 ii. cap. 4 5 Gn 
+ The rhetor Sopater, in his Araghons baren makes Pericles fay, T mid. rag „ 
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While the Myſteries were confined to Egypt, their native country, 


and while the Grecian Lawgivers went thither to be initiated, as a 


kind of deſignation to their office, the ceremony would be naturally 1 


deſcribed, in terms highly allegorical. This was, in part, owing 
to the genius of the Egyptian manners; in part, to the humour of 
Travellers; but moſt of all, to the policy of Lawgivers; who, re— 
turning home, to civilize a barbarous people, by Laws and Arts, 
found it uſeful and neceffary (in order to ſupport their own cha— 
rafters, and to eſtabliſh the fundamental principal of a FUTURE | 
STATE) to repreſent that initiation, in which, was ſeen the con- 
dition of departed mortals in machinery, as AN ACTUAL DESCENT 
INTO HELL, This way of ſpeaking was uſed by Orpheus, Bac- 
chus, and others; and continued even after the Myſteries were in- 
troduced into Greece, as appears by the fables of Hercules, Caſtor, : 
Pollux, and Theſeus's deſcent into Hell. But the allegory was ge- 
nerally ſo circumſtanced, as to diſcover the truth conccaled under 
it. 80 Orpheus i is ſaid to get to hell by the Jus of his harp: . 


Threicia frerus cithara, fidibuſque canoris 


5 POD is, in quality of Lavwgiver 3 J the harp bing the known ſymbol: 
1 his laws, by which he humanized a rude and barbarous people. 
So again, in the lives of Hercules and Bacchus, we have the true 
A hiſtory, and the fable founded on it, blended and recorded together, 
For we are told, that they were in fact initiated into the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries ; 5 and that it was. juſt before their deſcent into Hell, as 
an aid and ſecurity in that deſperate undertaking * Which, in 
plain ſpeech, was no more, than that they were initiated into the 
er Myſteries before they were admitted into the greater, The- 
| ſame may be ſaid of what 1 is told us of Theſeus's adventure. Near i 
Eleuſis there Was a Well, called Callichorus; and, adjoining t 
that, a Hunt on which, as the tradition went, Ceres lat down, = 
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ſad and weary, on her coming to Eleuſis. Hence the ſtone was 
named Agelaſtus, the melancholy flone *, On which account it was 
deemed unlawful for the Initiated to fit thereon. ** For Ceres (ſays 
„ Clemens) wandering about in ſearch of her daughter Proſerpine) 
hen ſhe came to Eleuſis, grew weary, and fat down melancholy 
on the ſide of a well. So that, to this very day, it is unlawful 
« for the Initiated to fit down there, leſt they, who are now become 
perfect, ſhould ſeem to imitate her in her deſolate condition +.” 


Nov let us ſee what they tell us concerning Theſeus's deſcent into 
hell. There is allo a ſtone (ſays the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes) 
us called by the Athenians, Agelaſtus ; on which, they ſay, Theſeus 
« ſat when he was meditating his deſcent into hell. Hence the 
WL. ſtone had its name. Or, perhaps, becauſe Ceres ſat there, weep- 
| <6 ing, when ſhe ſought Proſerpine 1. All this ſeems plainly to 
intimate, that the deſcent of Theſeus was his entrance into the 


Eleuſinian Myſteries. Which entrance Jus we hall fee Re | 


was a fraudulent intruſion. 


Both Euripides and Acfophancs' Wen to apo our i interprota- 85 


tion of zheſe deſcents into hell. Euripides, in his Hercules furens, 

CS, brings the hero, juſt come from hell, to ſuccour his family, and 

deſtroy the tyrant Lyeus. Juno, in revenge, perſecutes bim with | 

the Furies; and he, in his tranſport, kills his wife and children, 

13 whom he miſtakes for his enemies. When he comes to himſelf, 
be is comforted by his friend I heſeus ; 4 who would excuſe his ex- 
os ceſſes by the criminal examples of the Gods: 1 conſideration which, 


FL Aba. oirea · "ao Ovid: . 


Hi primum ſedit gelido be ſaxo; 8 
Illud Cecropidee nunc quoque rriſte vocant. 


| 4* Anwptyn op ©) Ang nal gro Ti Yoyalleds + 755 xapngy Pl 7 "EAavotiny—aroudyri 8 N 
1 pets. eat AUT Bryn. Tro Toi; {at Unjatvorg araſogulilas tiolri vy, ive 4 GoxoTty c of vader SR) 
| ptioVes Thv Megs Clemens Protrept. pag. 10. A. Edit. Sylburg. | 
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as I have obſerved above, greatly encouraged the people in their ir- 
regularities; and was therefore obviated in the Myſteries, by the 
detection of the vulgar errors of polytheiſm. Now Euripides ſeems 
plainly enough to have told us what he thought of the fabulous 
deſcents into hell, by making Hercules reply, like one juſt come 
from the celebration of the Myſteries, and entruſted with the 


7 15 90 


er oppnc.. «© The examples (ſays he) which you bring of the Gods, 
are nothing to the purpoſe. I cannot think them guilty of the 
* crimes imputed to them. I cannot apprehend, how one God can 
be the ſovereign of another Cod.—A God, who is truly ſo, ſtands 
4e in need of no one. Reject we then theſe idle fables, which the 
* poets teach concerning them.” A ſecret, which we muſt ſuppoſe, | 
Theſeus (whoſe entrance into the My Meries Was only a fraudulent | 
intruſion) had not yet learnt. Eero 
The comic poet, in his Frogs, tells us as plainly what he too . 
underſtood to be the ancient heroes“ deſcent | into hell, by the equi 


: Page, which he gives to Bacchus, when he brings bim in, enquir- „ 


ing the way of Hercules. It was the cuſtom at the celebration of 
the Eleuſinian myſteries, as we are told by the ſcholiaſt on the place, 1 
to have what was wanted 1 in thoſe rites, C carried upon aſſes. : Hence 
the proverb, Aſi nue fortat n veria : accordingly the poet introduces : 

| Bacchus, followed by tis buffoon ſervant Xanthius bearing a 
bundle. in like manner, and riding on an aſs. And, leſt tlie mean- 
ing of this ſhould be miſtaken, Xanthius, on Hercules's telling 85 

Bacchus, that the inhabitants of Elyſium were the Initiated, puts 


in, and ſays, © And lam the aſs carrying Myferies.” This was 38 


ſo broad a hint, that it ſcems to have awakened the old dreaming 7 
ſcholiaſt ; who, when he comes to that place, where the Chorus 
of the Initiated appear, tells us, we are not to underſtand this 
ſcene as really lying 1 in the Ery $1.4 N FIELDS, but i in the ELgvst- 
NIAN MYSTERIES 2 
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Here then, as was the caſe in many other of the ancient fa- 
bles, the pomp of expreſſion betrayed willing poſterity into the 
marvellous. But why need we wonder at this in the genius of more 


ancient times, which delighted to tell the commoneſt things in a 


highly figurative manner, when a writer of ſo late an age as Apu- 
leius, either in imitation of Antiquity, or perhaps in compliance to 


the received phraſeology of the Myfteries, deſcribes his initiation in 
the ſame manner. Acceſſi confinium mortis; & calcato Proſer- 
jp pinæ limine, per omnia vectus elementa remeavi: nocte media 
« vidi ſolem candido coruſcantem lumine, Deos inferos & deos ſu- 
* peros. Acceſſi coram, & adoravi de pro: ximo k.“  ZFneas could 
not have deſcribed his night? 8 journey to his companions, after he 
had been let out of the! ory gate, in properer terms, had 1 it been 955 
8 indeed to be underſtood of a journey into Hell. 1 55 a 
Thus, we ſee, V irgil was obliged to have his Hero W _ 
he actually had the authority of Antiquity to call this initiation A 
Deſcent into Hell, H EIL AAOY KATABAEIS. Hence ſome of the 5 
pretended Orphic odes, ſung at the celebration of the Myſteries, 
| bore this title, a name equivalent 1 to 1 EAE TA], or TEPOE ros. 
And ſurely he made uſe of his advantages with great judgment; 
for ſuch a fiction animates the relation, which, delivered out of 
allegory, had been too cold and inſipid for epic poetry. 5 
WMW e lee, from ZEneas's urging the example of thoſe Heroes and 
1 who had been initiated before him, that his requeſt 
7 was only for an mulation : a 5 


Si potuit manis arceflere conjugis Orpheus, | 


Threicia fretus cithara fidibuſque « canoris c 
S1 fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 


; Itque reditque viam toties : quid Theſea magnum, 


Quid memorem Alciden ? ? & mi genus ab Jove ſummo. 


2 It! is to be obſerved, that Theſeus 1 is the only one of theſe ancient 5 
. Heroes not recorded in 1 hiſtor y to have been initiated, though we have : 


* 8 prope ſinem. 


ſhenmn 
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ſhewn that his deſcent into bell was, like that of the reſt, only a view 

of the Myſteries. The * is, his entrance was a violent intru- 
A | „ 

Had an old poem, under the name of Orpheus, intituled, A 
DESCENT INTO HELL, been now extant, it would, probably, have 
ſhewn us, that no more was meant than Orpheus's initiation ; and 
that the idea of this ſixth book was taken from thence. 135 
But further, it was cuſtomary for the poets of the Avguſtan : age 
to exerciſe themſelves on the ſubject of the Myfteries, as appears 

from Cicero, who deſires Atticus, then at Athens, and mitiated, to 
| ſend to Chilius, a poet of eminence *, an account of the Eleujin nian 

myſteries; in order, as it would ſeem, to inſert into ſome poem he 
3 was then writing +. Thus it appears, that both the ancient and 

| contemporary poets afforded 8 a | pattern for this famous 2 , 

ſode. | 
Even Servius ſaw Wi far i into Virgil's deſi ign, as to by, that | 

many things were here delivered according to the profound learning of = 
tbe Egyptian theology 1. And we have ſhewn, that the doctrines 
taught in the Myſteries, were invented by that people. But though - 
1 fay this was our poet's general deſign, in this famous epiſode, L 
would not be ſuppoſed to mean, that he followed no other guides 


ig the particular circumſtances of it. Several of them are borrowed 
from Homer: and ſeveral from the philoſophic notions of Plato: * 


ſome of theſe will be taken notice of, in their place. DD - 
The great Agent | in this affair is the SIBYL : and, as a a Virgin, . 
ſhe ſuſtains two principal and diſtinct parts: that of tlie inſpired 
Prieſteſs, to pronounce the ORACLE (whoſe connexion with the 


5 Myfeeries 1s} ſpoken of above) ; 3 and that of e to conduct 
the Initiated through the whole CELEBRAT 10N. 


* See lib. L ep. 16. ad Atticum, Edit. Ox. aro, Lo nn. p. 23. 
7 Chilius te rogat & ego ejus rogatu EYMOATILANN DATFIA. 
eum, Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III P. 9. On which Victorius obſerves, 
* quemadmodum eſt in antiquis, habent : 


lib. i. epiſt. 9. ad Ati 
«© mag fere omnes excuſi, 


ut intelligat ritus patrios & inſtitutiones . 
illius ſacræ familie, & auguſta myſteria, ut inquit 92 ii. De legg.“ 


2 Vulta per altam ſcientiam theologicorum AX gyptiorum. 
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Her firſt part begins, 


Ventum erat ad limen, cum Virgo, Poſeere fata. 
Tempus, ait. Deus, ecce, Deus 


0 tandem — * defuncte periclis, Ge, 


and ends, 
Ut primum ceſſit furor, & rabida ora quierunt. 


Her ſecond part — at, 


Sate fanguine dium, 
Tros Anchiſiade, Sc. 


| 2 continues through the whole book. For as We have obſerved, 
the Initiated had a guide or conductor, called TepoperTh;,, Muge:ſeryocs £4 
Tepedg, indifferently of either ſex , who was to inſtruct him in. 
the preparatory ceremonies, and lead him through, and explain to 
him, all the ſhews and repreſentations of the Myſteries. Hence 
Virgil calls the Sibyl xAGNA SACERDos, and DOCTA COMES, words 
of equivalent ſignification: and this, becauſe the Myſteries of Ceres 
were always celebrated in Rome by female prieſts +. And as the 
female Myſlagogue, as well as the male t f, was devoted to a ſingle 8 
life, ſo was the Cumæan Sibyl, whom hs calls Caſta Sibylla. Ano 
mw ther reaſon why a Prieſteſs is given to conduct him, is, becauſe 
— ers proven % in this whow affair, And the name of the 


LED S TIE regula „ [ale] ae ziudkNEv of ; lin; Schol. Eurip. pra. Nille cas xvglug = 
| Tos 75g Anjuile®- i iges puoi. Schol. Pind. 8 5 tt. ene POTTY 


FT. $0 1 fy . 57 5 
Paucæ adeo Cereris vittas contingere Shi; | = Sat. vi. 


= Mir apud Athenas eviratur virum, & æterna debilitate fit caſtus. Hieron. 
5 ad Geron. De Monogamia. Cereris ſacerdotes, viventibus etiam viris, & conſentienti- 5 
- bus, amica ſeparatione viduantur. Tertul. De Monogamia, ſub finem, Kai To» IEPO- 
: bar x) T3; TEPOGANTIAAE, g mh xen, H ths Abs ligilas ſuffint icin cipasen d 
5 71 Anni pooh n hal Turn Spo. Schol. Sophocl. Oedip. Col. v. 674.—It was for this 
reaſon that theſe female Hierophants were called MinMooa, as is well obſerved by the 
Semol, on Pind. in Pyth, the Bee being, among the ancients, the abel s of chaſtity: | 


| Quod nec concubitu indulgent, nec dae ſegnes 
In Venerem nt. 


l 
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Prieſteſs in the Elerfinian Myſteries ſhews that ſhe properly belonged 

to Proſerpine, though ſhe was alſo called the Prieſteſs of Ceres. 

„The Ancients (ſays Porphyrius) called the Prieſteſſes of Ceres 

Mbh, as being the miniſters or Hierophants of the ſubterra- 

 * neous goddeſs; and Proſerpine herſelf, Menrwdng *,” And 
 Zneas addreſſes her 1 in the language of the 8 to che Hiero- 
phant : 22 
| | Potes namque omnia: nee te 

| Nequidquam lucis Thecate pre oi Avernis. 


and ſhe anſwers much! in the Ayle of thoſe ſacred Miniſters, 


Quo fi tantus amor, GS. 
KX IN$ANo juvat indulgere labori ; „ 
Accipe quæ peragenda Prius. 


For inſanus 18 the ſame as oeyieg Rog, and this, as we are told by 
Strabo, was an n inſeparable circumſtance 1 in the celebration of the 
Myſteries t. 
The firſt ien the Priefteſs g gives  Eneas, i is to earch for | 
the GOLDEN BOUGH, facred to Proſerpine; as 


Aureus & foliis & lento vimine ramus, 
Junoni inferne ſacer. 5 


> 8 can make nothing of this 3 a ſuppoſes bs 
5 might poſſibly allude to a tree in the middle of the ſacred grove of 
Diana's temple in Greece ; where, if a fugitive came for ſanctuary, 
and could get off a branch from the tree, which was carefully guarded : 
by the prieſts, he was to contend in ſingle combat with one of 
them; and, if he overcame, was to take his place . Though 
nothing e can be more en to | the matter in ONT. than this 


- Ta; Fen kigelac, we 22 aa, loddacy Midugozs 6 0. ea he, abr Ts Thy kern = 
 Meurddn. De Antro nymph. 5 N ES: 
| Ins Ty Anporiles 1 yn Aiz To OPPLAETIKON « wav, x 79 e %1 T6 22 x yp wig) Tas rai 
BY mei. lib. x. p. 468. B. Edit. Pariſ. 1620. . 
* See note 2, at the end of this Book. 
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rambling account, yet the Abbe Banier | 1s content to follow it *, 


for want of a better T. But the truth is, under this branch, is 


figured the wreath of myrile, with which the Initiated were crowned, 
at the celebration of the Myſteries J. 1. The golden Bong is ſaid 
to be ſacred to Proſerpine, and ſo, we are told, was the myrtle: 
Proſerpine only is mentioned all the way ; partly, becauſe the 


Initiation is deſeribed as an actual deſcent into hell; but princi- 


pally, becauſe, when the x1TEs of the Myſteries were performed, 5 5 
Ceres and Proſerpine were equally invoked ; but when the sHEws 
were repreſented, as in the firſt part of this Epiſode, then Proſerpine 
alone preſided. 2. The quality of this golden Boug b, with its Vento 
vimine, admirably deſcribes the tender branches of myrile, 3. The 
; doves of Venus are made to direct Zneas to _—_—— 


Tum maximus heros 
| Maternas agnoſcit aves. 1 


They fly to ir, and delight to to reſt "_ it, as their miſtreſs s favor Fl 
rite ens: + 


Sedibus optatis gemina foper arbore fidunt. 


5 For the myrtle, as is known to every one, was conſeerated to 3 
And there is a greater propriety : and beauty in this diſpoſition, than 
appears at firſt fight. For not only the myrtle was dedicated to 
Proſerpine as well as Venus, but the doves likewiſe, | as Porphyry 
informs us 8. 3 


But the reader may alk, why ! is this" Ald brck repreſented 


: to be of gold: ? not merely for the ſake of the marvellous, he may 

1 ; be aſſured. A golden bough was literally part of the ſacred equt- 
: Page in the ſhews, a burthen which the /, who carried the myſte- 
: ries, we may be ſore, was. 3 proud of. This branch was 


* + Explicat. hiftor. des fables, * i. p. 133. Ed. 17 5. 

+; See note AA, at the end of this Book. 3 
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ſometimes wreathed into a crown, and worn on the head; at other 
times, it was carried in the hand. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us “, 


| from Dionyſius Thrax the grammarian, that it was an Egyptian 


cuſtom to hold a branch in the act of adoration. And of what 
kind 2heſe branches were, Apuleius tells us, in his deſcription of a 
proceſſion of the Initiated 1 in the Myſteries of Iſis. * Ibat tertius, 
„ attollens PAL MAM AURO SUBTILITER FOLIATAM, nec non mer- 
% curialem etiam CADUCEUM Þ." The Golden branch, then, and 
the Caduceus were related. And accordingly Virgil makes the for- 
mer do the uſual office of the latter, in affording a free paſlage into 
the regions of the dead. Again, Apulcius, deſcribing the fifth 
perſon in the proceſſion, ſays, Quintus auream vannum AUREIS 


e congeſtam RAMULis f.“ So that a golden bough, we ſee, was an 


5 important implement, and of very coroplicated | intention in the SHEWS 


of the Myfteries. . 
Eneas having n now poſſeſſed himſelf the Gor bn BOUGH, TY 
OL paſſport as neceflary to his diſcent as a m rele crown to W 1 5 


(Sed non ante datur telluris operta ſubire, 
Auricomos quam quis e arbore fetus,) | 


- antes! it into the Sibyl s grot : 


Et vatis portat ſub tecta fbyllz. TIT | 


| And this was to defi ign initiation into the le fer 22 b for Dion I 
| Chryſoſtom 9 tells us, it was performed : ey 0x1 pe]; purgw, in a little 
narrow chapel, ſuch a one as we muſt ſuppoſe the Sibyl's grot 1 
be. The Initiated into theſe rites were called MTLTAI. 
- Het is then led to the opening of the deſcent : 


| Speluncw alta fuit, vaſtoque immanis hiatu 
. tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris. 


. a afl Alveatias x * T0 70 Seng, Tay „Abb, Tels eko o. 1 5 p. 568. FT 
p. 414, D. Edit. Sylburg. e 2 9 „ 
* Metam. * xi. 2 363. I Ibid. _ Orat, 1 1 
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And his reception is thus deſcribed : 


Sub pedibus mugire ſolum &; juga cœpta moveri 
Sylvarum; viſeque canes ululare per umbram, 
Adventante dea. 


All this is exactly ſimilar to the fine deſcription of the poet Clau- 
dian, where he profeſſedly, and without diſguiſe, ſpeaks of the 
tremendous entry into theſe myſtic Rites : : 


Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 
Sedibus, & claram diſpergere fulmina lucem, 
Adventum teſtata Dei. Jam magnus ab imis 
Auditur fremitus terris, 7emplumque remugit 
Cecropium ;; ſunctaſque faces attollit ELEUSIN 3 1 
Angues Triptolemi Aridunt, & ſquamea c curvis 
Colla levant attrita jugis - 7 
Ecce procul ternas Hecate variata bean. 
Exoritur * 


Both theſe deſcriptions agree exaAly with the relations at the : ann 
cient Greek writers on this ſubject. Dion Chryſoſtom, ſpeaking of 
initiation into the Myſteries, gives us this general idea of it: Juſt ſo 
* it is, as when one leads a Greek or Barbarian to be initiated in a 55 
66 certain myſtic dome, excelling in beauty and mugnificence; 
„Where he ſees many myſtie ſights, and hears in the ſame manner 
«aq multitude of voices ; where darkneſs and light alternately af- 
on. fect his ſenſes ; and a thouſand other uncommon things preſent T 
66 « themſelves before him +. _ . 
Our poet next relates the fanatic agitation of the Myſagegue, on ; 
this occaſion : ph, 


Procul, o procul hs, profati, | 
. Vates, totoque abſiſtite luco. 
Tantum effata furens antro ſe immiſit aperto. 

pe raptu Proſerp. fab initio. 
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So again, Claudian, where he counterfeits the raptures and aſto- 
niſhment of the Initiated, and throws himſelf, as it Vene like the 
Sibyl, into the middle of the ſcene: 


Greſſus removete, profani, 
Jam furor humanos noſtro de pectore ſenſus 
Expulit. 
The ROL, o PROCUL ESTE, PROFANI of the Sibyl, is a literal 
tranſlation of the formula uſed * the NMyſtagogue, at the n 


of the Myftertes : — 
8 EK AL, EKA ESTER, BEBHAOL. 


But now the poet having determined to accompany his Hero | 


— than all the myſterious rites of his initiation, and conſcious of 
the imputed impiety, in bringing them out to open day, flops 


| ſhort 1 in his narration, and breaks out into this ſolemn ogy + 


"Di, quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbræque ſilentes; 3 
Et Chaos & Phlegethon loca nocte ſilentia late, PINT. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui: ſit numine veſtro 

Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas— 


Aud here let me obſerve, that this pretended apprehenſion of the 
5 Ancients, that they were doing an unlawful thing when they re- 
| vealed the ſecrets of the Realm of Dis, aroſe from the cuſtom of 

the Myſteries, where theſe ſights were repre ſented. For they had 


none of theſe ſcruples where they ſpeak of the Habitations of the 


| Celeſtial Gods. Claudian, who (as we have obſerved) profeſſes 
openly to treat of the Eleuſi inian Myſteries, at a time when they 
_ were in little veneration, yet, in Ps to old. cuſtom, ex- 
 cuſes his undertaking 1 in the ſame manner: 8 


* quibus 1 in numerum, Sc. 

Vos mihi ſacrarum penetralia pandite rerum, 
Et veſtri ſecreta poli, qua lampade Dem 
Flexit Amor, quo ducta ferox Proferpina raptu 

Poſſedit dotale Chaos; quantaſque per oras 
Sollicito genetrix erraverit anxia curſu; 1 
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2% THE DIVINE LEGATION' Boon II. 
Unde datæ populis leges, et, glande relicta, 55 
Ceſſerit inventis Dodonia quercus ariſtis *. 


Had the revealing the Myſteries been as penal at Rome, as it was in 
Greece, Virgil had never ventured on this part of his poem. But 
yet it was eſteemed impious + ; and what is more, it was infamous. 


—yetabo qui Cereris ſacrum 
Vulgarit arcanz, ſub ufdem 
Sit trabibus 3 mecum. 


Solvat phaſelum— Hon. 


He therefore does it covertly ; and makes this apology to \ ſuch as 
ſaw i into his meaning. 


The Hero and his Guide now enter on their; journey : 


2 Ibant obſcuri ſola ſub nocte per umbras: * 
5 Perque domos Ditis vacuas, & inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam ſub luce maligna 
Eſt iter in ſylvis: : ubi cœlum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, & rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 


This deſeription will receive much light from a paſſige in Lucian's 8 
dialogue of the T rant. As a company made up of every condition 
of life are voyaging together to the other world, Mycillus breaks 


out and ſays; Bleſs us! how dark it is! What i is become of the 


« fair Megillus ? In this ſituation, who can tell, whether Sim- 

s miche or Phryne be the handſomer ? Every thing! is alike, and 

T1 of one colour; there is no room for comparing Beauties. My 

« old cloak, which but now preſented to your eyes ſo irregular 

«Ka figure, is become as honourable a wear as his Majeſty” s purple, 

6 They are, indeed, both vaniſhed | Fo and retired together under 
| „5 the 1 


* De 3 Fe lib. i. WY init. . N 
+ Athenis initiatus [Auguſtus] cum poſtea Rome pro renal * ella 8 


tum Attica Cereris cognoſceret, & quædam ſecretoria proponerentur, dimiſſo coneilio 
corona circumſtantium, ſolus audiit diſceptantes. Sueton. lib. ii. Octav. Aug. cap. 97 


1 The original has a peculiar elegance. AAN vag Apo, &c. alludes to the ancient 


Greek notions aner the F. Matter, * which ey called . inviſi ible, as being 


withouy 
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«© the ſame cover. But my friend, the Cynic, where ate You ! 
„ give me your hand: you are initiated in the ELEUSINIAN MYs- 
*© TERIES. Tell me now, do you not think this very like the blind 
march the good company make there? Cx. Oh, extremely : and fee, 
4 here comes one of the Furies, as 1 gueſs by her equipage, her torch, 
ee e and her terrible looks *. 


The Sibyl, on their approach to the mouth of the cave, had ad- 


viſed Eneas to ſummon up all his courage, as hong: to undergo 
the ſevereſt trial: 


Tuque ne » viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum : ü 
Nunc animis opus, Enea, nunc pectore firmo. 


1 Theſe trials were of two ſorts: the encountering real labours and 
5 difficulties; ; and the being expoſed to imaginary and falſe terrors. 
This latter was objected to all the Initiated in general: the other 
was reſerved for Chiefs and Leaders. On which account, Virgil 
iy deſcribes them both, in their order ; as they were both to be under- 
5 gone oy his Hero. : The real labours are figured under theſe words : : 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque j in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus & ultrices poſuere cubilia Cure: 
Palenteſqve habitant Morbi +, iis Seneftus, 


* ithout the qualities of form ang des; The Welling Natter wth theſe qualities; was 
the production of bodies, the 7% Paws : and their diſſolution, a return to a ſtate "3 
#nviſibility. —; A®ANEE xe. Ta Kanudprra, as the pretended. Mere, Triſmag. has Its 5 


N cap. xi. Matter, in this ſtate of inviſibility, was, by the earlier Grecks, called Aar 


= Afterwards, the ſtate itſelf 1 was s ſo called; and at N came to ſignify the abe he a i 
5 departed ſpirits. | „„ 585 . : 
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Luciani Cataplus, T. I. p. 643. Edit. Reitzii, 4“, Amſtel. 1743. 
7 Quint. is miſtaken in ſuppoſing pallenteſque, &c. a metonomy. Had this hes the oy 
; deſcription of an Hoſpital he had been — For then, indeed, in theſe words, the 

cauſe would have been put for the of | 
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Et inetus, & maleſuada Fames, & turpis Egeſtas: 

Terribiles viſu forme ; Lethumque, Laboſque : 

Tum conſanguineus Lethi Sopor, & mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverſo in limine Bellum, 

Ferreique Eumenidum chalami, & Diſcordia demens—— | 


To underſtand the force of this deſcription, it will be neceffary to 


: tranſcribe the account the ancients have left us of the probationary 
trials in the M ſyferies of MiTHRAs, whoſe participation was more 
particularly aſpired to, by Chiefs and Leaders of armies ; whence 
| theſe Initiated were commonly called the soLDIERS or MiTHRAS *. 


« No one, ſays Nonnus, could be initiated into theſe Myfterres [(of 


& Mithras] till he had paſſed gradually through the probationary 


&« labours [by which he was to acquire a certain apathe and ſanc- 


I tity. 1 There were eighty degrees of theſe labours, from leſs to . 
« greater: and when the aſpirant has gone through them all, he i 1 | 

N « initiated. Theſe labours are—to paſs through fire, to endure cold, 
7.208, hunger, and thirſt, to undergo. much > reins doc. he and, ho 
word, every toil of this nature +.” _ 


The ſecond fort of trial were the; Janie terrors, of the 8 1 


and theſe, Virgil repreſents next. And to diſtinguiſh them from 
: the figurative deſcription of the real labours preceding, he ſeparates 


the two accounts by that fine circumſtance of the tree * dreams, 


5 which introduces the ſecond ſort : 


In medio ramos annoſaque 1 papdit 
Ulmus | opaca, en ; quam ſedem ſomnia vulgo 


0 Erabeſcite, Romani commilitoncs 6 ejus, jam f non ab ipſo judieandi, fed 4 aliquo 


| MITHRE MILITE : qu cum 1nitiatur in ſpelzo, Kc. Tertull. De corona militis. 
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Vank tenere ferunt, foliiſque ſub omnibus hærent. 

Multaque præterea variarum monſtra ferarum, 

Centauri in foribus ſtabulant, Scyllæque biformes, 
Et centum geminus Briareus & bellua Lernæ; 
Horrendum ſtridens, flammiſque, armata Chimæra: 


Gorgones, Harpyzque, & forma tricorporis umbræ. 


Theſe terribiles viſu forme are the ſame which Pletho, 1 in the 

” place quoted above, calls CANGKO] a rag Hape edo, as they were _ 
ſeen in the entrance of the Myſteries ; and which Celſus tells us, 
were likewiſe preſented 1 in the Bacchic m1 ; reis T Tels en 55 


ö TeMai rœ ; Pc 3 8 geld gory, * 
But it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that though theſe things had the 


1 uſe here aſſigned to them, it was ſome circumſtance 1 in the recon- 8 
dite phyſiology of the Eaſt, which preferred them to this ſtation. 
We are to conſider then this dark entrance into the Myſteries, a as a * 


3 of the CHaos, thus deſcribed : 


Ibant obſcuri ſola ſub nocte per Wenden, | 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas & mania regna. | 


9s And amongſt the ſoveral Powers invoked by the poet, at t his en- 5 


; trance on this ſcene, Cu aos 1 is one: 


"Dt; quibus! imperium eſt auimorum umbræque ſilentes : 
Et Cu AOS & Phlegethon, loca note tacentia late. 


= Now: a fragment of Beroſus, preſerved by George ti 1 
ſcribes the ancient Cu Aos, according to the phyſiology of the 


' Chaldeans, in this manner, —“ There was a time, they ſay, when 


« all was water and darkneſs. And theſe gave birth and habitation _ 
« to MONSTROUS ANIMALS or MIXED FORMS AND SPECIES. For - 
1 there were men with two wings, others with four, and ſome 
„again with double faces. Some had the horns of goats, ſome 
« their legs, and lome the Bk of Horſes ; others had the hind» | 


# Origen, contra cel. lib. w. p. 167 7. 


e e 3 parts 


2 
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e parts of horſes, and the fore · parts of men, like the een 
„ taurs. There were bulls with human heads, dogs with four 
bodies ending in fiſhes, horſes with dogs heads; and men, and 
&« other creatures with the heads and bodies of horſes, and with the 
fails of fiſhes. And a number of animals, whoſe bodies were a 
©* MONSTROUS COMPOUND of the diflimilar parts of beaſts of various 
„ kinds, Together with theſe, were fiſhes, reptiles, ſerpents, and 
other creatures, which, by a reciprocal tranſlation of the parts to 
« one another, became all portentouſly deformed : the pictures and 
4 repreſentations of which were hung up in the temple of Belus, | 
« A woman ruled over the whole, whoſe name was Omoroca, in 
6 the Chaldee tongue Thalath, which, 1 in Greek, fi ignifies the Sea; b 
« and (on account of their powerful connexion) the Moon *. . 
This account ſeems to have been exactly . in the M Merien. as. 
appears from the deſcription of the Poet: 


Multaque præterea variarum monſtra He 

Centauri in foribus ſtabulant, Scyllzque biformes, 

Et centum geminus Briareus, & belluæ Lernz 
 Horrendum ſtridens, flammiſque armata Chimæra: 

5 Gorgones, Harpyizque, & forma TRICORPORIS vmbras : 


The CANINE figures have a conſiderable Nation in this region of ; 
1, monſters : : And he tells us, = 5 


—viſzque c. CANES ululare per umbram: 2 
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which Pletho explains i in his ſcholia on the magic oracles of Zoro- 
aſter, * It is the cuſtom, in the celebration of the My/eries, to 
<< preſent before many of the Initiated, phantaſms of a CANINE | 
« figure, and other monſtrous ſhapes and appearances &.“ 
The woman, whole name Thalath coincides with that of the 


Moon, was the Hecale of the Greeks, who is invoked by Zneas ou 
this occaſion : 


Voce vocans Hecarzx celo Ereboque potentem. 


Hence terrifying viſions. were called Hecatea +. The reaſon why 
Hecate, or the Moon, came to be one of the Governeſſes in theſe 
rites, was, becauſe ſome had placed Elyſium | in the Moon ; the 
| Elyſian fields being from thence called the fields of Hecate. The 
ancients called Hecate, Dive 1R1FoRMis. And Scaliger obſerves 
that this word Thalath, which Syncellus, or eee ſays, Was 
; TIRES to the Moon, ſignifies TRIA. f 


And now we ſoon find the Hero i in a fr ight ; 4 


Corripit hic ſubita trepidus formidine ferrum 
EAneas, ſtrictamque aciem venientibus olfert. 


9 With theſe affections the Ancients repreſent t the Initiated as poffefſed 
on his firſt entrance into theſe holy Rites. Entering now into the 
640 myſtic dome (ſays Themiſtius) be is filled with horror aud 
„ amazement. He is ſeized with ſolicitude, and a total perplexity: 

„ he! is unable to move a ſtep forward, and at a loſs to find the en- 

trance to that road which is to lead him to the place he aſpires . 


: C Till the Prophet [he vates| or Conductor, laying open the ve. 


40 tibule of the ln! + STS the ſame purpoſe Proclus : 7 — . 
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4 jn the moſt holy Myfteries, before the ſcene of the myſtic viſions, 


«© there 1s a terror infuſed over the minds of the Initiated, fo,” 
&c * 


The adventurers come now to the babe of Cocytus. Aneas ! 18 


ſurprized at the crowd of ghoſts which hover round it, and appear 
impatient for a paſſage. His Guide tells him they are thoſe who 


have not had the rites of ſepulture performed to their manes, and 


ſo are doomed to wander up and down for a hundred years, before : 
they be permitted to croſs the river : 


Nec ripas datur horrendas e, vec rauca fluenta 
Fee prius, quam ſedibus oſſa quierunt. 5 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hæc litora circum. 
Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt. 


We are not to think this old notion took its riſe from the vulgar 
ſuperſtition. | It was one of the wiſeſt contrivances of ancient poli- 
tics; and came originally from Egypt, the fountain- head of legiſ- 
- lation. Thoſe profound maſters of wiſdom, 1 in projecting for the 
common good, found nothing would more contribute to the ſafety 
of their fellow citizens than the public | and ſolemn interment of 
the dead; as without this proviſion, private murders might be eafily 
and ſecurely committed. They therefore introduced the cuſtom of 
pompous funeral rites : and, as Herodotus and Diodorus tell us, 
were of all people the moſt circumſtantially ceremonious in the ob- 
ſervance of them. To ſecure theſe by the force of Religion, as 
| well as civil cuſtom, they taught, that the deceaſed could not re- 
tire to a place of reſt, till theſe rites were performed. The notion 
ſpread. ſo wide, and fixed its roots ſo deep, that the ſubſtance of the _ 
ſuperſtition remains, even to this day, in moſt civilized countries. 
By ſo effectual a method did the Legiſlature gain its end, the ſecu- 
BY rity of the citizen. There is a circumſtance 1 in claflical dariquity. 
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In Plat, Theol. lib. iii. cap. 18. 
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which will ſufficiently inform us of how great moment theſe rites 
were eſteemed, HoMER, SorhocLEs, and Evuk1eiDes, are confefled 
to be the greateſt maſters of their art, and to have given us the beſt 
models of it. Yet, in the judgement of modern critics, the funeral 
rites for Patroclus, in the Iliad, and for Ajax and Polynices, in the 
Ajax and the Pheœnicians, are a vicious continuation of the ſtory, 
which violates the unity of the arion. But they did not conſider, 
that funeral rites were anciently deemed an inſeparable part of the 

Hero's ſtory : And therefore thoſe great maſters of deſign could 
not underſtand the action to be complete, till that i important office 

to the dead was diſpatched *. Nay ſo dreadful was the apprehenſion 

of the want of funeral Rites, that the Hiſtorians tell us, it was one 


1 of the principal cauſes of the Spartan baſhfulneſs, in that War in ; 


which Tyrtæus was employed to reſtore them to their ancient Spi- 
rit. Who when he had diſſipated this ſuperſtitious terror by the 


magic of his martial numbers, ad ruſhed on to the enarge with ; 
2 reſolution to conquer or to die 


But the Egyptian Sage found, afterwards, Ahöcher a in als . 


opinion; and by art fully turning it to a puniſhment on inſolvent 
debtors, ſtrengthened public credit, to the great advantage of com 


merce, and contequently « of civil community, For, 6 807 of that - 


general cuſtom of modern barbarians to bury intolvents alive, this 
polite and humane people had a law of greater efficacy, which de- 
nied burial to them when dead. And here the learned Marſham 
ſieems to be miſtaken, when he ſuppoſes, t that the Grecian opinion 8 
of the wandering of unburied ghoſts aroſe from this interdiction of 
: ſepulchral rites Fe On the contrary it appears, that the law was 
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+ Ab interdifie apud Keyptior ſepulturæ pœnä, inolevit apud Grzcos opinio inſe- 
| tors — animas à Charonte non eſſe admiſſas. Canon Chronicus, Secu 
lum xi. ſec, 2 . es | 
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64 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boon II. 
founded on the opinion, originally Egyptian, and not the opinion 
on the law; for the law had no other ſanction than the opinion. 

In a word, had not our poet conceived it a matter of much im- 


portance, he had hardly dwelt ſo long upon it, or returned again to 
it *, or laid ſo much ſtreſs on it, or made his hero ſo attentively 
conſider 1 it : 


Conſtitit Anchiſa dates, & veſtigi preſſt, 
Mur rA PUTANS. 85 


Bu having added, 


See animo miſeratus iniquam 


and Servius commented, niqua enim ſors eſt puniri propter alte- 
eius negligentiam: nec enim quis culpa ſua caret ſepulchro;“ 
Mir. Bayle cries out +, What injuſtice is this! was It the fault of ; 
e theſe ſouls, that their bodies were not interred | » But neither 
of them knowing the origin of this opinion, nor ſeeing 1 its uſe, the 
latter aſcribes that to the blindneſs of Religion, which was the 
iſſue of wiſe Policy. Virgil, by his /ors inigua, means no more 
than that in this, as well as in ſeveral other civil inſtitutions, 4 . 
Pub lie benefit was often a private injury. 


The next thing obſervable is the 3 Sen 1 . | 


; the learned well know, was a man of this world, an Egyptian of a 
well-known Character. This People, like the reſt of mankind, in 
their deſcriptions of tlie other world, uſed to copy from ſomething 
they were well acquainted with in this. In their funeral rites, 
which, as we obſerved, was a matter of greater moment with them 
than with any other people, they uſed to carry their dead over the 
Nile, and through the marſh of Acheruſia, and there put them 
into ſubterraneous caverns; the ferry-man employed in this buſineſs 
_ being, in their language, called Charon. Now in their Myſteries, 
the Aae of the paſſage into the other world was borrowed, 5 


* Ver. 373. la, 
+ Reſponſ, aux ö dun n Provincial, by ili. cap. 22. 


"as 


S gor. 4 OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 26; 
as was natural, from the circumſtances of their funeral rites. So 
that the Charon below might very well refuſe to charge his Boat 
with thoſe whom his nameſake above had not admitted. And it 
might be eaſily proved, if there was occaſion, that the Egyptians 
themſelves transferred theſe realities into the MTOOYL, aud not the 
Greeks, as later writers generally imagine. 


Charon | 1s Tron at the ſight of the golden bough : 


Ille admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalis virge, LONGO POST TEMPORE viſum. 


: But it is repreſented as the paſſport of all the ancient Heroes who 
had deſcended into hell ; how then could it be ſaid to be longo pot. 
tempore viſum, Mneas being ſo near the times of thoſe Heroes? To 


” explain this, we muſt have in mind what hath been ſaid above of K 
perfect Lawgiver's being held out in Æneas, and of Auguſtus 5 


3 dog Cerberus: 


; being delineated in the Trojan chief. So that here Virgil is point- 
ing to his Maſter ; and what he would inſinuate, i is, that the Roman 8 
emperor, initiated in the Eleuſinian rites, ſhould, in Aa later age, 

rival the fame of the firſt Grecian Lawgivers. 5 
But Zneas hath now croſſed the river, and is come into the 
z 5 proper regions of the dead. The firſt een that occurs is the 8 


He ingens latratu regna trifauci : 
Perſorat, adverſo recubans 1 immanis in antro. 


; This 18 plainly one of the phantoms of the M „ which, Pletho . 
tells us above, was in the ſhape of a dog, ru rd. And in the 
fable of Hercules's deſcent into hell, which, we have ſhewn, fig- 
nified no more than his Initiation into the Myſteries, it is ſuid to 


0 have been, amongſt other things, for fetching up the dog S 1 1 


The Propheteſs, to appeaſe his rage, pres h him: a medicated cake, fo 


which caſts him into a ſlumber : 


Cui vates, horrere videns jam coll N 

Melle ſe poratam et medicatis Jrogibus am 
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266 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boon II. 
In the Myſteries of Trophonius (who was ſaid to be nurſed by Ceres“, 


that is, as I underſtand it, to derive his rites from the Eleuſinian) 


the Initiated carried the fame ſort of medicated Cakes to appeaſe 
the ſerpents he met with in his paſſage +. Tertullian, who gives 


all Myferies to the devil; and very equitably, as the good man 
makes him the author of all that 1s done there, mentions the offer- 
ing up of theſe cakes, celebrat et pants oblationem 1. This in queſ- 


tion was of poppy- ted, made up with honey; and ſo I underſtand 


. medicatis frugibus, here, on the authority of the poct himſelf, who, 
in the fourth book, makes the prieſteſs of Venus 7250 the ſame 
treat for the dragon who guarded the Heſperian fr uit: 


Spargens humida mella ſoporiferumque bapaver. 


8 Hi. as we have fhewn above, was facred to Proſerpine, who: on 

that account was called Menne and the poppy was conſecrated 
to Ceres: © Cereale Papaver,” ſays Virgil; on which words Servius 
thus comments : Vel quod eſt uſvi, ſicut frumentum, vel quo 

0 Ceres uſa eſt ad oblivionem doloris ; ; nam ob TERRY: Proſerpinie - 
"7M « vigiliis defatigata, guſtato eo acta eſt i in ſoporem §. 


But, without doubt, the images, which the ſpiſcated juice of . 


poppy preſents to the fancy, was one reaſon why this drug had a 
place | in the ceremonial of the sHEws : not improbably, it might 
be given to ſome at leaſt of the Initiated, to aid the impreſſion of 
thoſe myſtic viſions which paſſod before them. For that ſomething 8 
like this was done, that is, giving medicated drugs to the Aſpirants, 
we are informed by Plutarch; who ſpeaks of a ſhrub called Leu- 
cophyllus uſed in the celebration of the Myfteries of Hecate, which 
drives x men into a kind of frenzy, and makes them confeſs all the 


| * ee rr $3904 TEENY rauf. Barot. e. 39. pag. 799, Edit. ban, ene, 8 


: - Lit 1696. „ 
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3 Ad lib. i. Georg. ver. 212. 5 . 
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wickedneſs they had done or intended. And confe Non was one ne- 
ceſſary preparative for initiation. 7 


j 


The regions, according to Virgil 8 Teen ty are divided into 
three parts: 1. PurGaToRY. 2. TARTARUS. 3. ELysivM, For 
Deiphobus (in the firſt) fas, ws 


Diſcedam, EXPLEBO numerum, reddarque tenebris x. 


And, in the ſecond, it 18 ſaid of Theſeus, | 


Sedet, W ſedebit 
Infelix Theſeus.— 


The Myperies divided a in the Gi manner. 80 Plato, in the | 


i paſſage + quoted above (where he ſpeaks of what was taught | in 7 


the Myfeeries) talks of ſouls ſticking faſt in mire. and filth, and 
remaining in darkneſs, till a long ſeries of years had purged and pu- 
rified them; and Celſus, 1 in Origen t . fays, that the Os ang | 
the doctrine of eternal puniſhments. | — 

Of all the three States this of Tartarus any 4 was s eternal. There 

Was, indeed, another, 1 in the ancient pagan theology, w hich had 

the ſame relation to Elyſium, that Tartarus had to Purgatory, the 


extreme of reward, as Tartarus of puniſhment. | But then this 


ſtate was not in the infernal regions, but in Heaven. Neither was 
it the lot of common Men, but reſerved for heroes and demons ; 
Beings of a ſuperior order, ſuch as Hercules, Bac hus, &c. who 

became Gods on their admiſſion into Heaven, where Eternity was 


the conſequence of their deification. 


Cichro diſtinguiſhes the two orders of fouls, according, to the 
vulgar Theology, in this manner: Quid autem cx hominum 
= genere conſecratos, ſicut Herculem & cæteros coli lex jubet, in- 
e dicat omnium * animos immortales eſſe: ron riun BONORUM= 
« QUE prvIxos g.“ wy 


y But the nature and end of this purgatory the poet teferides at large, from 1 Ver, 7 36, 
| to ver. 745. : | 5 | 
+ See note (4) p. 209. we IS See note ) p. 220. 
© De Legg, lib. ii. cap. 12. 5 5 
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And here it is to our purpoſe to obſerve, that the Virtues and 

Vices, which ſtock theſe three Diviſions with inhabitants, are 
Juch as more immediately affect Society. A plain proof that the 
poet followed the views of the Legiſlator, the inſtitutor of the 
My Meries. 
PokOATORV, t the firſt diviſion, is inhabited by ſuicides, extrava- 
gant lovers, and ambitious warriors: And, in a word, by all thoſe 
who had indulged the violence of their paſſions; which made them 
rather wretched than wicked. It is remarkable that amongſt theſe 1 
we find. one of V * 1 


Cererique ſacrum Polybeeten. 5 


1 This was agreeable to the public doctrine of the Myſteries, which „„ 
taught, that initiation with virtue procured men great advantages . 
1 over others, i in a future ſtate ; but that without virtue, it was of no 
. „ EH © 5 
N — Of = theſe diſorders, the poet bath : more aa n marked out 
the LPT of SvicIDE : 3 
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Proxima deinde tenent mæſti loca, qui abi lechum 
Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque pero — 

| Projecere animas. Quam vellent æthere in alto 

Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores! 5 


Here he keeps cloſe to the myſteries ; 6 which not only forbad: 
its but taught on what account it was criminal. © That 
which is aid 1 in the MYSTERIES (fays Plato) concerning theſe 
matters of man's being placed in a certain watch or ſtation, Which 
«; it is unlawful. to fly from, or forſake, is a profound doctrine, a 
e and not eafily fathomed *.” Inſontes, ſays the Poet, to diſtin- - 
guiſh Suicides (properly ſo called) from thoſe whom the ——B 


5 condemned to be their own Executioners : : for this inhuman treat= „%% . 


#* ty 25 15 Ae a ** 4785 N 88 , Ti Sins 10 * 3 x, | | 
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ment was amongſt the capital inflitions, f in the Criminal Code of 
the Ancients. 


Hitherto all goes well. But what muſt we ſay to the poet's 
putting new-born infants, and men falſely condemned, into his pur- 


| gatory ? For though the faith and i inquiſition of modern Rome ſend 
many of both forts into a place of puniſhment, yet the genius of 


ancient paganiſm had a gentler aſpect. It is, indeed, difficult to 


tell what theſe inmates have to do here. Let us conſider the caſe 

of the mpants ; ; and if we find it can only be cleared up by the ge- 
neral view of things here given, this will be conſidered as another 
argument for the truth of our interpretation of the DESCENT : : 


Continuo audite V9ces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animæ flentes in limine primo: 5 
Quos dulcis vitæ exortes, & ab ubere raptos 
Abſtulit atra dies, & funere mertit acerbo. . 


Theſe appear to have been the cries and Jamentings that, Pwelus 
tells us, were heard in the Myſteries *. So that we only want to 
know the original of ſo extraordinary a circumſtance. W hich I take. 

to have been juſt ſuch another proviſion of the Lawgiver for the 
ſecurity of INFANCY, as that about funeral rites was for the apvLT.. 
For nothing could more engage Parents in the care and preſervation 
of their young, than ſo terrible a doctrine. Nor are we to imagine, 


that their natural fondneſs needed no inforcement, or ſupport : for 


that moſt degenerate and horrid practice among the ancients, of 
EXPOSING INFANTS, was univerſal + ; and had almoſt eraſed nor- 
zality from the minds of the beſt inſtructed, and inflinet from the 

| breaſts of the moſt tenderly affected 1. St. Paul ſeems to have had 

| this 1 in his eye, when he accuſed the pagan world of ans WIT Hour | 


w_ Kat T2965 porngls vs rede ePHNOE vs dg eeerol gel. In £ 3 ment. | in e | 


. Remp. lib. x. 


7 See note cc, at t the nd of: hs 3 
7 dee what has been further ſaid on this ſubject B, . Ses. : 2 


NATURAL | 
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NATURAL AFFECTION x. It needed therefore the ſtrongeſtand ſevereſt 
check: and I am well perſuaded it occaſioned this counterplot of the 
Magiſtrate, in order to give inſtinct fair play, and call back ba- 
niſhed nature. Nothing, indeed, could be more worthy of his care: 
for the deſtruction of children, as Pericles finely obſerved of youth, 
is like cutting off the ſpring from the year, Accordingly we are told 
by Diodorus, that the Egyptians had a law + againſt this unnatural 
practice, which law he numbers amongſt the ſingularities of that 
highly. policied nation. They are obliged (ſays he) to bring up 
all their children, in order to render the country populous; ; this 
5 45 being eſteemed the beſt means of making ſtates flouriſhing and 
„happy T. And Tacitus ſpeaks of the prohibition as no leſs ſin- 
gular amongſt the Jews: © Augendæ multitudini conſulitur. N am 
& NFCARE QUEMQUAM EX GNATIS, NEFAS 8. e 
Here again Mr. Bayle is much ſcandalized : <* The firſt thing 
« which we meet on the entrance into the other world, is the ſta- : 
of tion aſh igned to INFANTS, Who cried and lamented without 
« ceaſing ; and next to that, the ſtation of men unjuſtly condemned 8 
« to death. Now what could be more ſhocking or ſcandalous than 
© 66, the puniſhment of thoſe little creatures, who had yet committed 
no fin, or of thoſe perſons whoſe innocence had been oppreſſed 
« by calumny ||?” The firſt difficulty is already, cleared up: the 
3 ſecond ſhall be eder by and by. But it is no wonder Mr. Bayle 
could not digeſt this doctrine of the ow 3 ; for I: am much miſ⸗ | 


* 1 Cor. i TH « 5.1108 pb +4 See note DD, at the end of this Book. | 
ü Kat T% ve ck h rei pv ts ] LE TG has 6 Ws | TaUTE; PEpſa avpfantes A 
ma =p3s cd da · uo la, Xwgas TE 3 CEOS | Lib. 1. Hiſtor. | 
5 § Tacit. Hiſt, lib. v. „„ | 
La premiere choſe que Pon rencontroit 2 * Pemire des Tnkers, toit "a fiation. des 0 
petits enfans, qui ne ceſſoient de pleurer, & puis celle des perſonnes in uſtement con- 
damnẽes a la mort. Quoi de plus choquant, de plus ſcandaleux, que la pe ine de ces 


petites creatures, qui n'avoient encore commis nul peche ; ou que la peine de ceux, dont 


l'innocence avoit été opprimee par la anni. Reſponſ. aux Welt, Mun Prov. p. 3- 
cap. xxii. = 


taken, 


dition of infants, paſſes it over in theſe words: 
*+* dren who died in their infancy, he FOI certain other things 
* NOT WORTHY TO BE REMEMBERED *,” Frus's account of what 
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taken, if 1t did not ſtick with Plato himſelf ; who, relating the 


Viſion of Erus, the Pamphilian, concerning the diſtribution of re— 
wards and puniſhments in another life, when he comes to the con- 


he ſaw in another world, was a ſummary of what the Egyptians 


taught in their Myſteries concerning that matter. And I make no 

doubt but the thing not worthy to be remembered, was the doQrine 
= infants in  purgatory : | which appears to have given Plato much 
ſcandal, who did not, at that time at leaſt, reflect upon its original 

and uſe. But here let us take notice, for the honour of HUMANITY, : 
that while Pagans both old and new could be ſhocked at this puniſh- 
ment, modern papiſts, to the eternal diſgrace of SUPERSTITION, can 
condemn unbaptiſed Infants, without remorſe, to infinitely greater. 5 


But now, as to the FALSELY cox DEMEp, we muſt leck another 
 folution : EL 


Hos juxta, falſo Late crimine mortis; 1 

Nec vero hæ ſine ſorte datæ, ſine judice ee 
Quæſitor Minos urnam movet : ille ſilentum 
| Confiliumque vocat, vitaſque & crimina diſcir, 


This deſi gument appears both iniquitous md abſurd. The F, Jay | 
accuſed + are not only ma place of puniſhment, but, being firſt 
delivered under this ſingle predicament, they are afterwards diſtin- 
guiſhcd into two ſorts; {ome as blameable, others as innocent. To 
clear up this confuſion, it will be pecofſary: to tranſcribe an old 
ſtory, told by Plato, in his Gorgias :— ; 
N mortals, was enacted i in the time of Saturn, and is yet, and ever 
. will be, in force e the Gods; . that he who had lived a juſt 


| _ To, N 8 3 20 8 A xetrar 2 wig) a Day OYK. AZIA. wing. | 
: De rep. lib. x. p- 6:5. Serr. edit, | 


1 Servius, on the place, charaQerizes them | in i this manner— qui abi per kwplici- 


d tatem adeſſe nequiverunt,”? oe by 
"$6 and 


= But of chil- 


<6 This law, concerning 
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« and pious life, ſhall, at his death, be carried into the iflands of 
e the blefled, and there poſſeſs all kinds of happineſs, untainted 
„with the evils of mortality: but that he who had lived unjuſtly 


«and impiouſly, ſhall be thruſt into a place of puniſhment, the 
«© priſon of divine juſtice, called Tartarus. Now the Judges, with 


hom the execution of this law was intruſted, were, in the time 
« of Saturn, and under the infancy of Jove's government, /iving 


=" 00. 0 itting in judgment on the living; ; and paſſing ſentence on 
5 «6 them, upon the day of their deceaſe. This gave occaſion to unjuſt 
J judgments: on which account, Pluto, and thoſe to whom the 
« care of the happy iſlands was committed, went to Jupiter, and 
told him, that men came to them wrong fully judged, both when 
o acquitted, and when condemned. To which the Father of the . 
Gods thus replied: I will put a ſtop to this evil. Theſe wrong 
e udgments are partly occaſioned by the corporeal covering of the 
081 6 perſons Judged ; for they are tried while living : now many have 
6 their corrupt minds hid under a fair outſide, adorned with birth _ 
; « and riches; ; and, when they come to their trial, have witnefles 
« at hand, to teſtify for their good life and converſation ; this per- 
« verts the proceſs, and blinds the eyes of juſtice. | Beſides, the 
04 Judges themſelves are encumbered with the ſame corporeal co- 


20 vering: and eyes and ears, and an impenetrable tegument of fleſh, 


hinder the mind from a free exertion of its faculties. All theſe (as : 
5 well their own covering, as the covering of thoſe they judge) are 
* bars and obſtacles to right judgment. In the firſt place then, ſays 
c he, we are to provide that the foreknowledge which they now 
have of the day of death, be taken away; and this ſhall be given 
"In charge to Prometheus; and then provide, that they who come 
80 judgment, be quite naked *; for from henceforth they ſhall 
« not be tried, till they come into the other world. And as they 


» This evidently refors to the old Egyptian PIES when the judges 3 1 


mined their kings naked; | BTW 9 © 0 Ae x Au w 607 ty ron oahaudlfo xęevois, vn, 100i. roy : 
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&« are to be thus ſtripped, it is but fit their judges ſhould await them 


there in the ſame condition; that, at the arrival of every new 
inhabitant, ſoul may look on ſoul, and all family relation, and 
* every worldly ornament being dropt and left behind, riGu- 
&*& TEOVUS JUDGEMENT may at length take place. I, therefore, who 
foreſaw all theſe things before you felt them, have taken care 
to conſtitute my own ſons to be the judges: two of them, Minos 
„and Rhadamanthus, are Aſiatics; the third, Qacus, an Euro— 
6 pean. Thee, when they die, ſhall have their tribunal erected in 
$6 the ſhades, juſt i in that part! of the highway, where the two roads = 
as divide, the one leading to the happy iſlands, the other to Tar- 
« tarus, Rhadamanthus ſhall judge the Aſiatics, and acus the 
<6 Europeans; but to Minos 1 give the ſuperior author ity of hearing 
0 appeals, when any thing obſcure or difficult ſhall perplex the 
others judgments; that every one _ have his abode age 
6 him with the utmoſt equity * 
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The matter now begins to clear up; and we ſee plainly, that the 
circumſtance of the falſely condemned alludes to this old fable: ſo 
that by falſo damnali crimini mortis (if it be the true reading) Virerr. 
did not mean, as one would ſuppoſe, innocentes addicti morti ob in- 

juſtam calumniam, but homines indigne et per peram adjudicati ; not men 
falſely condemned, but wrongfully judged, whether to acquittal or 

conviction; but condemnation being ofteneſt the ſentence of Juſtice, 
the greater part is put figuratively for the whole. 
He who thinks this too licentious a figure, will perhaps be | in- 
clined to believe, that the poet might write, | 


Hos Juxta, falſo damnati TEMPORE mortis : 5 


which not only points up to the fable, but bath at the original of | 
it; and beſides, agrees beſt with the context. But as the words = 
tempore mortis are only to be explained by this paſſage of Plato, a 
tranſcriber might be eaſily ices to * them to ſomething 
more intelligible. > 
One difficulty only remains; 0 chat; to 0 the. truth, 1 
ariſit. rather from a miſtake of Virgil, than of his reader. We 


find theſe people yet unjudged, already fixed, with other criminals, e 


in the aſſigned diſtrict of purgatory. But they are miſplaced, through 


N overſight of the poet; which, had he lived to perfect the Eneis, 


he would probably have corrected: for the fable tells us they ſhould 
be ſtationed on the borders of the three diviſions, 1 in that part of the 
high road, which dividing itſelf in two, leads, the one to Tarta- 
rus, the other to Elyſium, thus deſcribed by the poet: 


| Hic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit 3 in ambas, 
Dextera, que Ditis magni ſub moenia tendit : * 
Hic iter Elyſium nobis; 1 4 læva malorum 5 
Exercet . & ad 1 impia Tartara mittit. 5 5 


It only remains to conſider the « origin or moral of the "SPI : TAY | 
I think, was this: it was an Egyptian cuſtom, as we are told by , 


5 Diodorus Siculus, for Tons to fit on every man's Ii, at che time 
1 of 
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of his interment ; to examine his paſt actions, and to condemn and 
acquit according to the evidence before them. Theſe judges were 


of the prieſthood; and fo, it is probable, taught, like the prieſts 
of the church of Rome, that their decrees were ratified in the other 


world. Partiality and corruption would, in time, pervert their de- 
crees; and ſpite and favour prevail over juſtice: As this might ſcan- 


dalize the people, it would be found neceſſary to teach, that the 
ſentence which was to influence every one's final doom, was re- 


ſerved for a future judicature. However, the Prieſt took care that 
all ſhould not go out of his hands; and when he could ſit no longer . 
: Fudge, he contrived to find his account in turning Evidence: as 
may be ſeen by the ſingular caſt of this ancient inſcription : he Ego 
* Sextus. Anicius Pontifex ESToR honeſte hunc viaitle : 6 manes ; 


dejus inveniant quieter *.“ 


How much this whole matter needed explaining, we may ſee by 
wht a fine writer makes of it, in a diſcourſe written to illuſtrate 
| Zneas's deſcent into hell: © There are three kinds of perſons (f: ays he) 
: 80 deſcribed as being ſituated on the BORDERS; and I can give no 7 
-" "06 © reaſon for their being ſtationed there in ſo particular a manner, 
but becauſe none of them ſeem to have had a proper right to a 
e place among the dead, as not having run out the thread of their 
w_ A days, and finiſhed the term of life that had been allotted them 
( upon earth. The firſt of theſe are the ſouls of infants, who are 
E ſnatched away by untimely ends; the ſecond are of thoſe who 


« are put to death wrongfully and by an unjuſt ſentence ; and the 


« third, of thoſe who grew Wa of their . and laid violent 


| « hands upon themſelves +.” 


After this, follow the epiſodes of Dido and 4 Deiphobus,: in imi- 
tation of Homer; where we find nothing explanatory of the true 
nature of this epiſode, but the ſtrange deſcription of Deiphobus; 


whoſe mangled Phantom is drawn . to the philoſophy of 


* Fabius Celſus lofcript. Antiq. lib. .. 
+ Mr. Addiſon's Works, vol. 11, p. 300, quarto edit, 1721+ 
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Plato; which teaches that the dead not only retain all the paſſions 
of the mind, but all the marks, and blemiſhes of the body *. A 


wild doctrine, which Lucian agreeably rallies in his Menippus; who 


is made to ſay, that he ſaw Socrates in the Shades, buſied at his 


old trade of Diſputation: but that his legs yet appeared ſwelled, . 


from the effects of his laſt deadly potion . 


Zaneas, having paſſed this firſt diviſion, comes now on the c con- | 
fines of TARTARUs; and is inſtructed in what relates to the crimes | 


| and puniſhments of the inhabitants. 


His guide here more openly declares her office of HIEROPHANT, 


= oa as of the My/teries : 


Dux inclyte Teucriim, 
Nulli fas caſto ſceleratum inſiſtere limen : 
Sed ME cum Jucis HECATE PRAFECIT avernis, 
Ia Deim Hanis DOCUIT, Per que omnia DUXIT— 


It; is remarkable, that Fneas ! is led through the regions ** Purga- 5 
tory and Elyſium; but he only ſees the ſights of Tartarus at a diſ- 
tance, and this could not well be otherwiſe i in the ſhews of the 


Z Myers, for very obvious reaſons. 


are, . 


1. Thoſe who had * ned 6 fereth as 70 22 the | animadverfn 


* rhe Magiſtrate « 5 


Gnoſſius hc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna: 
Cauſtigatque auditque dolos, SUBEGITQUE TAT ERL 
Quæ quis apud ſuperos, FURTO letatus inani, 
 Diſtulit 1 in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. 1 
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And | 


The criminals deſtined to eternal puaiſheent, i in | this diviſion, 5 
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And it was principally on account of ſuch crimes that the Law- 


giver inforced the doctrine of a future ſtate of puniſhment, But it 


1s worth while to obſerve, that, according to the teaching of the 
Myſteries, the RACK TO EXTORT CONFESSION, came originally from 
THE PLACE OF THE DAMNED, here * it could be equitably | 
applied. 
2. Thoſe whoſe principles kilidive the firſt bonds of affciation, 
and ſociety, the ATHEISTS and deſpiſers of God and — 1 


Hic genus antiquum terra: Titania pubes. 


"This was agreeable to the laws of Charondas, who . 10 the 
8 5 the contempt of the Gods put in the number of the moſt flagi- 
z tjous crimes *. The poet dwells particularly on that ſpecies of 
| impiety which affects divine honours: 


Vidi & crudeles dantem Salmonea poenas, 
Dum flammas Jovis & ſonitus | imitatur Olympi. 


And this without doubt, was an oblique caſtigation of the aro- 
| THESIS, then beginning to be paid and received at Rome, 
3. The znfringers of the duties of 1MPERFECT obligation, which FE 
5 4 laws cannot reach : ſuch as thoſe without natural affection to: 
: brothers, duty to parents, protection to clients, or charity to the 
poor : GS | Ro | 


Hic quibus iovif 1 dum vita ; mancbat; : 
Pulſatuſve parens ; & fraus 1 innexa clienti +2. 
Aut qui divitiis ſoli incubuere repertis, 5 

Nec partem poſucre ſ ſuis; 3 que maxima turba eſt. 


-<6 Thoſe peſts of public and private peace, "the TRAYTOR and 
the ADULTERER 3 with all their various 5 ſpawn, of uy: and 


wee? 
» Ero * line «bn 7 lagi Apud Stobai Serm, ali Pe d 299 lin, 34. ri. : 


: guri, DL SEE. | | | 
+ So the law of the Twelve Tables: Parzonus SI CLIENTL FRAUDEM vaerir, 
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Quique ob adulterium cæſi, quique arma ſecuti 
Impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras— 
> Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque potentem | 


Impoſuit; fixit leges pretio, atque refixit. 
Hic thalamum invaſit natæ, vetitoſque hymenæos. 


It is obſervable, he does not ſay, ſimply, adulteri, but ob adulterium 
cæſ; as implying, that the greateſt civil puniſhment pleads for no 3 
mitigation of this crime at the bar of divine juſtice. | 
F. The 1NVADERS AND VIOLATERS OF THE HOLY MYSTERIE, = 
N held out in the perſon of Theſeus, make the fifth and laſt claſs of = 

offenders: * 5 
1 Sedet, æternumque ſedebit 1 
Infalix Theſeus; Phlegyaſque * miſerrimus omnes „ * 1 
Admonet, & magna teſtatur voce per umbraszs E 
Drscirz JuSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEMNERE Drvos, . 1 


b The fable ſays, that Theſeus and his friend Pirithous formed a de : 4 ö 
ſign to ſteal Proſerpine from hell; but being taken in the fact, 5 TT I 
Pirithous was thrown to the dog Cerberus, and Theſeus kept i in =_ 
cChains +, till he Was delivered by Hercules: which without —_—_ 4 
means the death of one, and the impriſonment of the other, for 

their clandeſtine intruſion into the Myferies, We have already - 
offered ſeveral reaſons, to ſhew that the deſcent of Theſeus JJ 
hell, was a violation of the Myfteries : to which we may add what 
the ancients tell us of the duration of his impriſonment, which 
Was four years; the! interim between the celebrations of the Sreater 
5 Mie. E Seneca the . makes him lay: 


e Phlogyz here mentioned, I take to be thoſe ns of Backs ſpoken of by 
Pauſanias, who attempting to plunder the temple of Apollo at Delphi, were deſtroyed _ 
. by lightning, earthquakes, and peſtilence; hence Phlegyæ, I ſuppoſe, lignific v4 in- | 
„ Pious, ſacrilegious perſons 1 in general; and is ſo to be underſtood i in this place, 2 : 
| + Kao xb * abr, Neige MT 18 bn | 
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Tandem profugi noctis æternæ plagam, 
Vaſtoque manes carcere umbrantem polum. 
Ut vix cupitum ſufferunt oculi diem! 

Jam qu ART A Eleuſis dona Triptolemi ſecat, 
Paremque toties Libra compoſuit diem; 
Ambiguus ut me ſortis ignaræ labor 
Detinuit inter mortis & vitæ mala *. 


This may reconcile the contradictory accounts of the fable con- 


cerning Theſeus ; ſome of which ſay he was delivered from hell; 


others, that he was eternally detained there. The 5 relates to 
the liberty given him by the preſident of the Myſteries at the en- 
ſuing celeb ration: the other, to what the Myſteries taught he and 
all would ſuffer in the other world for violating them. This leads 
us to a circumſtance which will much confirm the general inter- 
pretation of this famous Epiſode. In AÆneas's ſpeech to the Sibyl, 
Theſeus is or: among thoſe heroes who went to, and returned 
| from, hell: | ns 


| Quid Theſea magnum, 
Quid memorem Alciden ? — 


But in the place before us he is repreſented as cues there. eter- 
nally. Julius Hyginus, in his Commentaries on Virgil +, thinks 
this a groſs contradiction; which Virgil would have corrected, had 
1 lived to finiſh the poem. But can it be ſuppoſed, the poet was 
not aware of this, in two paſſages ſo near one another, in the ſame 
book? In truth, his employing theſe differing circumſtances, con- 
firms the general interpretation; and the general interpretation 
helps to Ae the difference. Aneas Wanted to be initiated; 
and when he ſpeaks to the Sibyl, or Myſlagogue, he enumerates | 
| thoſe heroes who had been initiated before him; that 1 th fuch 
who had ſeen the ſhews of the Myſteries, of which number was 


| Theſeus, though be had intruded vialenaly: But when Yagi 5 


* Hippol, I e + A. Gellii Noct, Att, lid, x. a 
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comes to deſcribe theſe Shews, which were ſuppoſed to be a true 
repreſentation of what was done and ſuffered in Tartarus, Theſeus 
is put among the damned, that being his ſtation in the other world. 
This will remind the learned reader of a ſtory told by Livy. 
* The Athenians (ſays he) drew upon themſelves a war with 
Philip, on a very flight occaſion ; and at a time when nothing 
remained of their ancient fortune, but their high ſpirit. wo 
« young Acarnanians, during the days of INITIATION, themſelves 
e uninitiated, and ignorant of all that related to that ſecret worſhip, 
"8 entered the temple of CERES along with the crowd. 1 heir diſ- 
( courſe ſoon betrayed them; by making ſome abſurd enquiries 
into the meaning of what they ſaw : ſo being brought before the 
« Preſident of the Myſteries, although it was evident they had en- 


« tered ignorantly and without deſign, they were put to death, as EY. 


10 guilty of a moſt abominable Ki N 
The office Theſeus i 18 put upon, of ice his FE againſt 
IMPIETY, could not, ſure, be diſcharged in theſe he by any one 
ſo well, as by him who repreſented the Violator of them. But 
the critics, unconſcious of any ſuch deſign, conſidered the taſk 
the poet has impoſed on Theſeus, of 7 — in the 3 
; of the damned, this admonition : : - 


| DiserTE JUSTITIAN MONITI, ET vo TEMNERE prvos, 


4 as a very impertinent employment. For though i it was 4 ſentence - 


of great truth and dignity, it was preached to very little purpoſe _ 


5 amongſt thoſe who were never to hope for pardon or remiſſion. 
Even the ridiculous Scarron hath not neglected to put it in this 


* Content autem cum 'Philippo bellum Ae n keudawauam: liens cauſa, : 


dum ex vetere fortuna nihil præter animos ſervant. Acarnanes duo 3j juvenes per initio- 


| rum dies, non initiati, templum Cereris, imprudentes religionis, cum cetera turba in- 


greſſi ſunt, Facile eos ſermo prodidit, abſurde quædam pereunctantes; deductique add 


inen ep un paleen * 13 er errorem ingreſſos, enn ob infandum ſcelus, 
5 interfect ſunt, s. lib. Xi. 


abſurd 


CP 
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abſurd light“; and it muſt be owned, that, according to the com- 
mon ideas of Æneas's deſcent into hell, it can hardly be ſeen in 
any other. 
But, ſuppoſe Virgil to be here biting the admonitory 1 maxims 
delivered during the celebration of theſe MvsT1C SHEWS, and nothing 
could be more juſt or uſeful: for then the diſcourſe was addreſſed 
to the vaſt multitude of living ſpectators, Nor is it a mere ſuppolition | 
that ſuch diſcourſes made part of theſe repreſentations. Ariſtides 
expreſsly ſays +, that in no place were more aſtoniſhing words pro- 
nounced or ſung, than in theſe My I/keries. The reaſon, he tells us, 
was, that the ſounds and the fi tights might mutually aſſiſt each other 
in making an impreſſion on the minds of the Initiated, But, from 
a paſſage in Pindar, I conclude, that in theſe ſhews (from whence 
men took their ideas of the infernal regions) it was cuſtomary for 
each offender, as he paſſed by, in machinery, to make an admoni- 
tion againſt his own crime, * It is reported (ſays Pindar) that | 
Axion, by the decrees of the Gods, while he is inceſſantly turning 


: « round his rapid wheel, calls out upon MORT ALS to this effect, eh 
„That they ſhould be always at hand to repay a benefactor or 


4 the ſervices he had done them J. ” Where the word POT, 
” Jiving men, ſeems plainly to ſhew that the ſpeech v was at t firſt made 1 
before men in this world, _ 1 
The poet cloſes his catalogue of the damned whh theſe words: ; 


Auſi omnes immane nefas, AVSOQUE POTIT, 


* Cette 1 eſt bonne & delle, 
Mais en Enfer de a ſert- elle? | | | 
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For the antients thought that an action was ſanctified by the ſuc- 


ceſs ; which they eſteemed a mark of the favour aud approbation of 
the Gods: 


Victrix Cauſa Diis PLACUIT, ſed vita Catoni. 


As this was a very pernicious doctrine, it was neceſſary to teach, 
that the imperial villain who trampled on his country, and the 
| baffled plotter who expired on a a Fiber, were W the objects of 
divine vengeance. a 
Fneas has now paſſed Fartarus ; ? and here end the LESSER MYs- 

'TERIEs. Their original explains why this ſort of  ſhewos was exhibited 
in them. We are told, they were inſtituted for the ſake of Her- 


cules, when about to perform his eleventh labour, of fetching . 


Cerberus from hell *, and were under the. preſidency of . 5 
8 8 


The He advances to the borders of Euverom, and here be un- 
| — the laſtratiun: 

Occupat Æneas aditum, corpuſyue. recenti 
Spargit aqua, ramumque adverſo in limine figit. | 


« Being now about to undergo the luſtrations (ays Sopater) which : 
T immediately precede initiation into the ee, M * they 

„ called me happy }.” 5 Os 

Accordingly , Aneas now enters on the GREATER x MYSTERIES, 

and comes to the abodes of the blefſed : 


5 Devenere locos lztos, & amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas: 2 
Largior hic campos æther, & lumine vedio 
Purpures : folemque ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt. 
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Theſe two fo different ſcenes of Tartarus and Elyſium explain 


what Ariſtides meant, when he called the ſhews of Elegſinian My, 


teries, that moſt ſoacking, andy at the ſame time, moſt * repre- 
ſentation “!. 


The Initiated, who till now only bore the name of Mogi, are 


called ENONTAT, and this new viſion, AT TOYWIA. © The Avrabic 
« or the ſeeing with their own eyes Faye — 18 when he who 


* js initiated beholds the divine lights +.” 


In theſe very circumſtances Themiſtius deſeribes the Initiated; 
when juſt entered upon this ſcene, © It being thoroughly purified, 
„he now diſcloſes to the Initiated, a region J all over illuminated, 


40 and ſhining with : a divine ſplendor. "The cloud and thick dark- 


„rer DONT Tt pare. Eleuſ. . „ 
+ Abòroqia t Eh, dra abròg © $ r ννe . Ta Itix n I * m Schol. in Orac. Zoroaſt. 


{ This which was all over illuminated, and which the prieſt had thoroughly purified, 
Was dL, an image. The reaſon of transferring what is ſaid of the illumina- 15 
tion of the image, to the illumination of the region, is, becauſe this image repre- 
ſented the appearances of the divine Being, in one large, uniform, extenſire 

5 light. Thus Jamblichus De myſteriis: Mila h Tara rd auroparw ADAAMATON 
EY _ Aoyes apoprodpabar ur iy iv Tai; Tov Yeo AYTOYIAIE, brgyirige ce Thc cxulila: 1 
8 dearat T& Hicke, Angi 11 Aab, x erbe, RaHν ia pala. And agen, 8 
| No abr Toiuy x, ih TY STO: Ta Al Tay gif ATAAMATA @wlog w &rpaTle—T0 4 Tan 
7 dea bg, Eropery 4 AGTH * wArpor T% bag Ban rd 1972 evpinsy ans N. ; 
Fit. cap. 4. He ſays, too, that it was without figure, ux 8 whe 4 &us, ty iy het 
Toy nol ige (792. veilix Hine be d ral G- cap. hy 10 this image, the follow ing 


| lines i in the Oracles of Zoroaſter allude : 


15 o nanleng AYTOIITON ATAAM 3 
oc Yap xpn xing or BAiTey api Tape TEAETenH.. 5 


« Invoke not the ſelf-conſpicuous image of nature, for thou ul not 1 * 
« things before thy body be puriſied by initiation,” This avronloy d aαν’ WAS only ; . 
diffuſive ſhining light, as the name oY declares, thus | deſcribes 3 after, i in the | 


© ſme Oracles : 
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e neſs are diſperſed “; and the mind emerges, as it were, into day, 
„ full of light and chearfulneſs; as s before, of diſconſolate obſcu- 
* rity +.” 


Let me obſerve, that the lines, 


Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veſtit 
Purpur eo: SOLEMqQue ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt, 


are in the very language of thoſe, who profeſs to tell us what they 


ſaw at their initiation into the greater Myſteries. * Nocte media 
„ vidi So EM candido coruſcantem lumine 4,“ ſays Apuleius on that 
= occaſion : ' for candido and 3 honine lignify the very fame. 


thing. | 
Here Virgil, by hank his Maſter, and copying the diniable 


g paintings of Elyſium as they were repreſented in the Myſteries, 
hath artfully avoided a fault, too juſtly objected to Homer, of 
giving ſo dark and joyleſs a landſcape of the fortunata nemora, as 
could raiſe no defire or appetite for them: his favourite Hero him 
ſelf, who inhabited them, telling Ulyſſes, that he had rather be a 
day-labourer above, than command in the regions of the dead. 
Such a repreſentation defeats the very intent of the Lawgiver, in. 5 
propagating the doctrine of a future ſtate. : Nay, to mortify every 


excitement to noble actions, the Greek poet makes rep utation, 


fame, and glory, the great ſpur to virtue in the pagan ſyſtem, to 
be viſionary and impertinent. On the contrary, Virgil, whoſe. 
aim, in this Poem, Was the ſervice of Tye. makes the love * 


1 . Pletho tells \ us ith hat theſe a. were accompanied, 1 viz, thunder and light= 

ning, and other meteoric appearances. Ta. N rie Pann xegeeurol, x wig, x 5 0 

| A,  Gbubona & ο seh, 8 des Tis Ovorge | In schol. ad Orac. Mag. Zor. He ſays they . 

were ſymbols, but not of the nature of the deity : 2 and this was true; . for the ſy mbol of _ 
this Nature was the irene ab- which followed. Hence, as we ſee above, | it was | 


| evithout figure, . 
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glory fo Wong a paſſion in the other world, that the Sibyl' s pro- 
miſe to Palinurus, that his NAME ſhould be affixed to a promontory, 
rejoices his ſhade even in the regions of the unhappy : 


Aiternumque locus Palinuri nomen habebit: 
His ditis curæ emotæ, pul ſuſque parumper 
Corde dolor triſti; GAUDET CUGNOMINE TERRA. 


They were the licentious ſtories of tlie Gods, and this ungracious 
deſcription of Elyſium (both ſo pernicious to IRR): which made 


Plato drive Homer out of his Republic. 


But to return. The poet having deſcribed the climate of the 


happy regions, ſpeaks next of the amuſements of its inhabitants: 3 


Pars in gramincis exercent membra palzſtris ; : 
Contendunt Tudo, & fulva luctantur arena. 


Beſides the obvious altufon, in theſe lines, to the philoſophy of 5 
Plato, concerning the duration of the paſſions, it ſeems to have a 
more ſecret one to what he had all the way in his eye, the Eleufinian 
My ſyteries ; ; whoſe celebration was accompanied with the GRECIAN = 
GAMES *. On which account too, perhaps, it was that, in the 
diſpoſition of his work, his fifth book is 1 0b m the Games . 


as a prelude to the Deſeent | in the ſixth. 


1. The firſt place, in theſe happy: regions, 18 aſſigned t to \ Leo1s- 
LATORS, and the founders of Seciety, 050 drought men from a WL guage. 


| za a civil life.” 


| Magnanimi Heros, nati melioribus annis. 


| Ar the head of theſe | is Or pheus, the moſt: renowned. of the Euro- 


pean Lawgivers; 5 but better known under the charaQer of Poet: 


7 for the firſt laws being written in meaſure, to allure men to learn 5 


1 them, and, when learnt, to retain them, the fable would have it, 
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that by the force of harmony, he ſoftened the ſavage inhabitants 
of Thrace: i 


Threicius longa cum veſte ſacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris n difcrimina vocum. 


But he has the firſt place; becauſe he was not only a Legiſlator, 


but the Introducer of the Myſteries into that part of Europe. 
2. The next is allotted to rarRIors, and thoſe who died fda the 


er vice of their country : 


Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera pal. 
3. The third to virtuous and pious PRIESTS: 


Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat : 2 
Quique pii vates & Phoebo digna locuti. 


i For! it was of principal vis to Society, that religious: men FRY” 
lead holy lives; and that they ſhould teach OE of the Gods 
but what was agreeable to the divine nature. ES . 


4. The laſt OT. is given to the INVENTORS or ARTS s mechanical 2 - 


and liberal : 


e aut qui vitam excoluere per artes: © 
— Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. : 


The order is exact and beautiful. The firſt das. is 1 01 thoſe who ; 
- FOUNDED Society, heroes and lawgivers : : the ſecond, of thoſe who : 
SUPPORTED it, patriots and holy prieſts: and the third, of thoſe 
who ADORNED it, The inventors of the a arts of life, and the recor- 
ders of worthy : actions. 


Virgil has all along cloſely followed the Apis of the Myſteries, - 


which carefully taught that virtue only could entitle men to hap- : 
pineſs; and that rites, ceremonies, loſtrations, and ſacrifices would 
not ſupply the want of it. | 


Nor has he been leſs ſtudious i in copying 1 * oy repre- 


: ſentations ; in which the figures of thoſe heroes and * who 


were 2 
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were moſt celebritad in the writings of the ancient Greeks, paſſed 


in proceſſion *. 


But, notwichſtanding this entire conformity between the poet's 
ſcenes and thoſe repreſented in the Myſteries, ſomething is ſtill 
wanting to complete the proofs : and that is, the famous skckET 
of the Myſteries, THE UNITY OF THE GODHEAD, of which ſo much 
| hath been ſaid above. Had Virgil neglected to give us this cha- 


racteriſtie mark, though, even then, we could not but ſay, his in- 
_ tention was 79 repreſent an Initiation ; yet we muſt bave been forced 
to own. he had done it but imperfectly. But he was too good a 
painter, to leave any thing ambiguous ; ; and hath therefore con- 


cluded his hero's Initiation, as was the cuſtom, with inſtruQing 


5 him 1 in the ANOPPHTA, or the doctrine of the unity. Till this 
was done, the Initiated was not arrived to the higheſt ſtage of per- 
fection; nor, in the fulleſt ſenſe, intitled to the  *ppellation of 


Eon THL. 


Mauſæus, therefore, Who had bins Hierophant at Athens; cakes 
” the place of the Sibyl (as it was the cuſtom to have difterent G uides 5 
in different parts of the celebration) and! 18 made to conduct him to 


the receſs, where his Father 8 ſhade our to him the dotrine oY Truth, 
in theſe ſublime words : 1 


8 Principio cœlum, ac metres campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lunæ, Ti itaniaque aſtra 
: SpikIrus IN Tus AL Ir, totamque infuſa per artus 
MENS agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitæque 5 | 
Ts Et > wad marmoreo fert monſtra ſub #quore pontus. = 


This was no other than the doctrine of the old Egyptians, as we 


are aſſured by Plato; who ſays they taught that as was s the | 


| SPIRIT WHICH PERVADETH ALL THINGS Fo : 


5 * Lo « jb bY Vac I ON vente! e FO FATS 9 — i Tor; afirs 


; Ghopac 2 by Tr: To 858 won, X, DR *, enfernt wal; vrzor—= Ariſtid, 
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We ſhall ſhew how ealily the Greek Philoſophy corrupted this 
principle into (what is now called) spx1Nozi8M *. Here Virgil has 
approved his judgement to great advantage. Nothing was more 

abhorrent from the Myſteries, than Spinoziſm, as it overturned + 
tlie doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, which 
the Myſteries ſo carefully inculcated ; and yet the principle itſelf, 
no of which Spinoziſm was the abuſe, was cheriſhed there, as it was 
= the conſequence of the doctrine of the Unity, the grand ſecret of 

Mo . the Myferies. Virgil, therefore, delivers the principle, with great 
1 e „  "Qau and pure and free of the abuſe; though he underſtood 
55 the nature of Spinoziſm, and (by the following lines in his. fourth =_ 
Georgi ie, where he N it) appears to have been infected with it it: N nn 


— C 8 — a I 

— — — ͤ— <F ——— 2 4 — — 

- TO IO EDI STII IG EI oa 3 = CR" ="; 2 
... ͤ K or os Ws A 6 - 2 — — 
— A, . XX: Ds 2 — — — 2, I * 


Deum namque ire per omnes TR 1 
Terraſque kala maris, ceelumque profundum. „ | 1 4 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum T 
1 Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. e 
Scilicet Huc REDDI DENIQUE AC RESOLUTA REFERRI | 
5 OuxvA- 


* 


i © But the Mi hire did not 1800 the deckte of the Unity PR mere 
=—_ | ſpeculation; ; but, as we ſaid before, to obviate certain miſchiefs of . 
3 polytheiſm, and to ſupport the belief of a Providence. Now, as a 

5 future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments did not quite remove the 3 

1 5 objections to its inequalities here, the Myſteries added to it the doc- 

| 5 1 trine of the METEMPSYCHos1s, or the belief of a Prior ſtate J. And 

this, likewiſe, our poet has been carg ul to record. For after hav- 
ing revealed the great ſecret of the | nity, , he goes on to ſpeak of 
the Metempſychoſi is, or tranſmigration, in this manner: 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethæum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno 
Scilicet immemores ſupera ut convexa reviſant, 
Rucſus & plane in er velle reverti. 


* Beck i 111. geg. * 30 | = Þ see Book i lil, Set 3. & 4. | 
12 Vid. . de Abſt. l. iv. bea. 16. & Cic. W 41d ex lib. de Philoſophie, 
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And thence takes occaſion to explain the nature and uſe of a Popiſh 
PURGATORY, Which, in his hero's paſſage through that region, 
had not been done: this affords him too an opportunity for that 


noble eptſods, the proceſſion of the hero's poſterity, which paſſes 
in review before him : And with this the ſcene cloſes. One might 
well allow Virgil the uſe of ſo i important a digreſſion, (conſidering 


whom it was he celebrated under the character of Æncas) though 
it had been foreign to the nature of the Myfteries he is deſcribing, 


But indeed he was even here following their cuſtoms very cloſely. 
| It was then, and had been for ſome time, the practice of the My/- 
| reries, when communicated to any aſpirant of diſtinguiſhed quality, 
- exhibit to him, in their ſhews and repreſentations, ſomething 
ORACULAR, relating to his own fortune and affairs. Thus Hime- | 
rius tells us, that Olympia, on her upriſing, after the birth. of 
Alexander, was initiated into the 'Samothracian My Meries; 3 Where, ; 


: in the /hewws, ſhe ſaw her huſband Philip, at that time in Potidæa *. 


In attending the hero's progreſs through the three eſtates of the 
dead, I have ſhewn, at almoſt every ſtep, from ſome ancient writer 
or other, the exact conformity of his adventures to thoſe of the 
| Initiated 1 in the Mrſteries. We thall now collect theſe ſcattered 
lights to a point; which will, I am perſuaded, throw ſuch a luſtre 
on this interpretation, as to make the truth of it irreſiſtible. To 
this purpoſe, I ſhall have nothing to do, but to tranſcribe a paſſage 
from an ancient writer, preſerved by Stobæus; which profeſſes to 
explain the exact conformity between DEATH, or a real deſcent to 
the infernal regions, and INITIATION, where the repreſentation of 
| thoſe regions was exhibited, His words are theſe : TE MIVD Is 
AFFECTED AND AGITATED ny DEATH, JUST AS IT is IN IN I- 
TIATION INTO THE GRAND MYSTERIES. AND WORD ANSWERS | 
10 WORD AS WELL AS THING ro THING : ron TEAEYTAN 18 To 


6 * Aiyilat * 9 'Onr rab, Thy n Toi; u Ane. Ko rene, ifo tegen Ta KaGiiguy © b 
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DIE; AND TEAEIZ®AI, TO BE INITIATED, 'THE FIRST STAGE 


Is NOTHING BUT ERRORS AND UNCERTAINTIES; LABORIOUS 
WANDERINGS ; A RUDE AND FEARFUL MARCH THROUGH NIGHT 
AND DARKNESS. AND NOW ARRIVED ON THE VERGE OF DEATH 


AND INITIATION, EVERY THING WEARS A DREADFUL ASPECT: 


iT IS ALL HORROR, TREMBLING, SWEATING, AND AFFRIGHT-= 


MENT, Bor THIS SCENE ONCE OVER, A MIRACULOUS AND DI- 


VINE LIGHT DISPLAYS ITSELF 3 AND SHINING PLAINS AND 
 FLOWERY MEADOWS. OPEN ON ALL HANDS BEFORE | THEM. | 
HERE THEY ARE ENTERTAINED WITH HYMNS, AND DANCES, £ 
WITH THE SUBLIME DOCTRINES OF SACRED KNOWLEDGE, AND 
WITH REVEREND AND HOLY vIsIONS., AND NOW BECOME PER- 
FECT AND INITIATED, THEY ARE FREE, AND NO LONGER UN» 
DER RESTRAINTS; BUT CROWNED AND TRIUMPHANT, | THEY | 
WALK. UP AND DOWN THE REGIONS. OF THE BLESSED 3 CON- 


VERSE WIR PURE AND HOLY MEN; AND CELEBRATE THE | 
SACRED MYSTERIES Ar * PLEASURE *, 


® T3 ** wd Ni, abe, oloy or. EP aye; euren ff. 3.3 x 75 Fun To papers, BY To N 


= Gyr 18 2 % TS TiAeuoy & rehue b een Rda. Ia. m_—_ 2 efidg el owaInc, * 3s ET 
| or rss uToTlos ogra * a7 Sol“ era Teo 78 Tis aur I% else , eelen, 0 160%. „ 
: ON io; 1 daes. tre N rr, as Th Javuarior Gmina, 7 rern xabepo}, 2 A ee ano, | 
5 Owrcs 2 xozeiag % e NN Adr 1 LN Oclacuaruy a S I xorlis ey ad; 6 n. Anf In 9 | 
leur n £2 ei bees 77, *% £0510. Wegiioy di ν ,- vera Ger % auvigis doidls x) xa gd 15 
ade. Sermo cxix. p. 605. lin. 33. Tiguri, fol. 15 59. The Son of Sirach, who was 
full of Grecian ideas, and hath embelliſhed his admirable work of ECcLEs! asTIEUs 
with a great deal of Gentile learning, bath plainly alluded, though in few words, to 
: theſe circumſtances of INITIATION, where encouraging men to ſeek after wiſdom, he 
fays:—“ At firſt ſhe will walk with him by cxookeD ways, and bring FEAR and PREAD 
46 upon him, and TORMENT HIM WITH HER DISCIPLINE, until ſhe may TRUST his foul, 
: « and TRY him by ber laws. | Then will ſhe return the STRAIGUT way unto him, and 
£1 60 COMFORT bim, and new him her SECR ETS. _—Iurgapptroc wogebilas per” abr ty ved . 5 
 $0BON E 0 AEIAIAN indtu IT ab ròr, % BAZANIEEI AYTON 'EN ITAIAIA AYTHE, ls © - 
= 5 EMIITTETTH. Ty xd ad. 0 TIEIPAEH abr iv rote FnraibuaTw avrice Kai dN iranfs 


r beta eG ab rer, * era ab rds, xz AOXAATVEI ad r r KPYIITA abrig. 
: Chap. ir. u ver. 17, 18. 3 5 V 


The ©. 
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The progreſs finiſhed, and every thing over, Æneas and his 
Guide are let out again to the upper regions, through the / ivory gate | 
of DREAMS. A circumſtance borrowed from Homer, and very 
_ happily applied to this ſubject; for, as ä — ex- 
preſſes it, 


NOR To MIX PA Th  Javery MYETHPIA. 
A DREAM 18 the LESSER MYSTERIES of death, 


But, beſides this of ivory, there was another of hor 2 Through 
the firſt iſſued fat 2 viſions; ; and through the latter, tr h 4 


Sunt geminæ Somni portæ: quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris: 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens clephanto ; 

Sed falſa ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia manes. 

His ubi tum natum Anchiſes, unaque Sibyllam 

Proſequitur diftis, portague emittit eburna. 2 


Servius, with the rank ſpirit of a A grammarian, who ſeldom Gods 


any thing to ſtop at but a ſoleciſm i in expreſſion, fays very readily, 8 
= Vult autem intelligi, falſa eſſe omnia quæ dixit. He would have 
6, you underſtand by this, that all he has been ſaying i is falſe and 


« groundleſs.” The following critics give the ſame ſolution. 
Ruæus, one of the beſt, may ſpeak for them all: Cum igitur 
_ Virgilius Aneam eburnea porta emittit, indicat profedto, quid- 
66 quid a ſe de lo inferorum aditu dictum eſt, in fabulis efle nu- 
* merandum.“ T bis interpretation 18 ſtrengthened by Virgil's = 
being an Epicurean ; and making the ſame concluſion ! in his ſecond 
* C : 
Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes & incxorabile fatum _ 
| Subjecit pedibus, Arebitumgue Acherontts avari | * 


5 But Virgil wrote, not for the amuſement of women 1 e 


over a Winter's fire, in the taſte of the Mileſi an Halte ; but for the 
1 e VVV 
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uſe of men and citizens; to inſtru& them in the duties of huma- 


nity and ſociety. The purpoſe, therefore, of ſuch a writer, when 


he treats of a FUTURE STATE, muſt be to make the doctrine in- 


tereſting to his reader, and uſeful in civil life : Virgil hath done 


the firſt, by bringing his Hero to it through the moſt perilous at- 
chievement; and the ſecond, by appropriating the rewards and 
: puniſhments of that ſtate to virtue and to vice only. Now if we 


will believe theſe critics, when the. poet had laboured through a 
whole book, and employed all his art and genius to compaſs this 
important end. he fooliſhly defeats his whole defign with one wan- 


ton daſh of his pen, which ſpeaks to this effect: *I have laboured, 


0 © countrymen, | to draw you to virtue, and to deter you from vice, 
4 jn order to make particulars and ſocieties flouriſhing and happy. 
. The truths inforced to this purpoſe, I have endeavoured to re- 
a commend by the example of your anceſtor and founder, Eneas ; 
1 of whom (to do you the more credit) 1 have made an accom- 
5 pliſhed hero; and have ſet him on the moſt arduous and illuſ- 
1 trious undertaking, the eſtabliſhment of a civ il community : and 


« to ſanctify his character, and add reverence to his laws, I have 


"on ſent. him upon the errand you fee here related. But, leſt the 
1 buſineſs fhould do you any ſervice, or my hero any honour, 5 
a maſt inform you, that all this talk of a future ſtale is a childiſh 
« tale, and Fneas' s part in it, only 2 fairy adventure. In a word, 
« all that you have heard, muſt paſs for a lenten dream, from . 
N « which you are to draw no conſequences, but that the poet was 
ein a capricious humour, and diſpoſed to laugh at your. ſuper- 
gs « ſtitions.” Thus is Virgil made to ſpeak in the interpretation of 
ancient and modern critics *. And this the concluſion he was > 


0 * to the maſter. piece of of all his wntings. 


. This oblandity did not als the nds Dice king's in TRY note on porta 
| Latta eburna, 1. iii, Od. xxvii, of Horace, ſays, —Mais ce qu'il y a d'etonnant, 


_ c'eſt que Virgile fait ſortir Anchiſe par la porte d'yvoire, qui eſt celle des faux ſonges ; 
par la il detruit toutes les grandes choſes qu'il a dites de Rome & d' Auguſte. 
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The truth is, the difficulty can never be gotten over, but by 
ſuppoling THE DESCENT TO SIGNIFY AN INITIATION INTO THE 
MYSTERIES. This will unriddle the enigma, and reſtore the poet 
to himſelf. And if this was Virgil's purpoſe, it 1s to be preſumed, 
he would give ſome private mark to aſcertain his meaning : for 
which no place was ſo proper as the concluſion. He has, therefore, 
with a beauty of invention worthy of himſelf, made this fine im- 


provement on Homer's ſtory of the wo gates; and by imagining 
that of horn for true viſions, and that of 1 wory for falſe, inſinuates, 
by the firſt, the reality of another ſtate ; and by the ſecond, the 
= ' ſhadowy repreſentations of it in the ſhews of the Myſteries: ſo that, 
7 not the things themſelves, but only the pictures of them, objected 
to Æneas, were falſe ; as the Scene did not lye in MELT, but in 
: the TEMPLE OF Ces. This repreſentation being called Mreox, 
rar *coxyv. And this we propoſe as the true meaning of, 5 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto : Y 5, Fo En Te 
} Sed FALSA. ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia manes. 5 . — TR i. 8 
1 4 Rh For fa Ia inſomnia do not ſi ;gnify lying, but ſhadowy dreams. : Thus 
= the Roman widow, in the famous ſepulchral inſcription &, begs p 


the Dii manes to be ſo indulgent to her huſband's ſhade, that ſhe 
may ſee him in her dreams; that 1 is, ſeem to ſee him, as the ſhade ; 
| of Hector was ſeen by Aueas, 9 85 PRE 


In ſomnis ecce ante oculos motif mus Hector 


Viſus adeſſe mihi— 


and this, in diltinction 1 to what the Roman Widow makes the other 5 
part of her "Pm | to > be "OY Joined to bim! in the other world, 


* Ira PFTO vos MANES „„ noR1S vocrvavis 

: 3 SANCTISSIME CCC 
COMMENDAT Vt nabzaris ; ED ur ETIAM ME FATO SVADERE 

8 EVN CONIVGEM ET II- | ET VELLIT vr Er EGO POSSIM : 
„„ Vu beurcervs ET CELERIVS. 

nic INDVLGENTISSIMI ESSE AVD EVM PERVENIRE, 
C Wee Apud Grut, p. 586. 

But 
7 
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But though the viſions which iflued from the ivory gate were 
unſubſtantial, as being} only repreſentative; yet I make no queſtion, 
but the ivory gate itſelf was real. It appears, indeed, to be no 
other than the ſumptuous door of the temple, through which 


the Initiated came out, when the celebration was over. This temple 
Was of an immenſe bigneſs, as appears from the words of Apuleius : 


« Senex comiſſimus ducit me protinus ad ipſas fores ZDIs AMPL1S- 
SIM *. Strabo is more particular: Next (ſays he) is Eleuſis, 
4% in which | is the temple of the Eleuſinian Ceres, and the myſtic 
% cell built by Ittinus, CAPABLE OF HOLDING AS LARGE A NUNM- 


(66 BER AS A THEATRE +.” But Vitruvius's deſcription of it is ſtill 


more curious: Nase Cereris & Proſerpinæ cellam IAN 


oC MAGNITUDINE Ictinus Dorico more, ſine exterioribus columnis 
a laxamentum uſus ſacrificiorum, pertexit. Eam autem poſtea, 
4 cum Demetrius Phalereus Athenis rerum potiretur, Philon ante 
. templum in fronte columnis conſtitutis Proſtylon fecit. Ha 
* auαõẽ  wveſtibula laxamentum initiantibus oßer que ſummam adjecit 
« autoritatem 1. And Ariſtides thought this the. moſt extraordi- 
nary Seu in the whole affair: But the thing moſt won⸗ 
« derful and divine was, that of all the public aſſemblies of Greece, 7 
"6s this was the only one which was contained within the walls of 
one edifice d. Here was room, we ſee, and ſo purpoſely con- 

> trived, for all thats SHEWS and REPRESENTATIONS. | 


And now, having occaſionally, and by parts only, faid 10 much 


oy of theſe things, it will not be amiſs, 1 in concluſion, to give one gene- 
ral and conciſe idea of the whole. I fuppoſe the ſubſtance of the 
celebration to be a kind of drama of the hiſtory of Ceres; as thoſe 
5 05 under the punts of the other Gods repreſented their Las & 5 


. "Metain, 1 xi. p. 996. Edit. Tut: 105 58. | DE 
BS. a Er Exvols ig, ity 1 To Ths Are 11505 756 'Exrworias' % 6 dd on 25 le- 
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ſo Hrxcurrs and Myrun As, who protected the oppreſſed from 
the ravages of wild Beaſts or more cruel Men, had their labours in 


war and hunting dramatically held out. The Story of Ceres afforded 
opportunity to repreſent the three particulars, about which the 
myſteries were principally concerned. 1. The riſe and eſtabliſhment 
of civil ſociety. 2. The doctrine of a future flate of rewards and 
' puniſhments. 3. The error of polytheiſm, and the principle of the unity, 
The Goddeſs" Þ legiſlation in Sicily and Attica (at both which 

: places ſhe was ſaid to civilize the ſavage manners of the inhabi- i 
= tants) gave birth to the firſt *. Her ſearch for her daughter Proſer- 
pine in hell, to the ſecond; and her reſentments againſt the Gods | 
for their permiſſion of, or connivance at, the rape, to the third +. 

My ſuppoſition, of the dramatic nature of the ſhews, is not made 


without good authority. Lucian, in his Alexander, where he gives 


2 large account of the impoſtures of that falſe prophet, ſpeaking of 
. the My Meries which he inſtituted, in honour of his new-found 
Z God, Glyco ; ſays, they were celebrated (after the uſual prepara - 
tory rites of torch- bearing, initiation, and public notice to the 
1 prophane to keep at a diſtance) by a three Days feſtival : «6 On the I 
« firſt day was repreſented the labour of Latona and the Nativity : 
| « of Apollo; the nuptials of Ceronis; and the birth of Aſculapius. 
« On the ſecond, the appearance of Glyco, and the generation of 
40 the god: and on the third, the marriage of Podalirius with the: 
mother of Alexander 1.“ Every thing in theſe rites being 8 
0 8 formed, as the t turn of the learned author's relation wee im- 


'S * TFeque, an & Libers: © quarum SACRA — a a quibus ini: ia ro: atque Haus, legu, - 
; morum, manſuetudinis, humanitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data, ac diſpertita | 
eſſe dicuntur. Qic. in Verr. v. C- 72, Edit, er. p. 478. | 


+ This circumſtance Apollodorus informs us of, His words are theſe : ;— Male 'o% IV 
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plies, in! imitation of ancient uſage. Bot Bere let it Be obſerved, 
that the ſecrets of the Myſeries were unfolded both by words and 


f aclions: : of which Ariſtides, quoted above, gives the reaſon ; * That 


« ſo the Hundt and fights might mutually aſſiſt each other in 


„. making an impreſſion on the minds of the Initiated.” The error 


of polytheiſm therefore was as well expoſed by the dark mee 


in the ſubterraneous paſſages through which the Initiated began 


his courſe, as by the information received from the Hierophant: 


and the unicy as ſtrongly illuſtrated by the auvror]ov eyanua, the 
fel ſeen image *, the diffuſive ſhining hight, as Ef the Pra of Or. 


| phens +, or this ſpeech of Anchiſes. 


On the whole, if 1 be not much deceived, 'the' view in which 1 ” 
place this famous epiſode, not only clears up a number of difficul- 
ties, inexplicable on any other ſcheme ; but likewiſe heightens and 
. ennobles the whole poem; for now the epiſode 1 is ſeen to be an eſ- 
ſential part of the main ſubject, which is THE ERECTION OF A CIVIL | 
POLICY and A RELIGION ; cuſtom having made initiation into the Tp 


. a neceſſary preparative for that arduous undertaking. 


hut there is no place in this admirable Poem, even to the SHIELD . 
or EE AS, which will not inſtru us how confiderable a ſation 5 
the MysrERIESU held 1 in poblic life; and how neceſſary they were = 


ſuppoſed to be, to compleat the equipage of a Hero. 


The ornaments on this ſhield repreſent two famous Hiſtories of N 

5 different periods, and very differently executed. The firſt, a looſe 
| ſketch of the foundation and early fortunes of Rome ; ; the ſecond, 5 
'S highly finiſhed picture of the victory of Actium. Theſe ſo diſſi- 

milar pieces ſeem to be as | oddly connected; by a ſudden N 


unto the other world. 
1 Hinc a adit | 
Tartareas etiam ſedes, alta oſtia Ditis; 3 

Et ſcelerum pœnas, & te, Catilina, minaci N 
Pendentem ſcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem; ; 

| | Secretoſque pios; his dantem jura Catonem ; 


= see note ) p· „ See p. 202. | 4 Lib. viii. 15 
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But there is more in this diſpoſition than appears at firſt ſight. The 
ſeveral parts make an uniform and connected Syſtem. The firſt 


of the two principal parts, we have obſerved, is a view of the 


foundation and firſt eſtabliſhment of ancient Rome. Now Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus tells us, that this city was in nothing more 
excellent, or worthy of imitation, than in the genius of its national 


Religion; which was fo conſtructed, as to be always ready to ren- 


der ſervice to the State. Hence, Virgil, when he has brought us 
to the time in which their cIVII. eſtabliſhment was perfectly e. 
: cured by t the ſlaughter ; and diſper ſion of the Gauls, 


 (Scutis protecti corpora longis), 
goes on to the RELIGIOUS conſtitution : 


Hic exultantes Salios, nudoſque Lupercos, | 5 
Lanigeroſque apices, & lapſa ancilia cœllßo 
Excuderat: caſtæ ducebant facra per urbem | 
Pilentis matres in mollibus— 


0 Now Strabo obſerves, that the ancient t pagan religion cond ed of. - 
1 two parts, the opEN and the sECRET *. The open, Virgil hath 

given us in the Salian and Lupercal rites. What remained was the 
ſecret, and this he preſents to us in an oblique deſcription of the 


Mears ; Where (as we have ſhown) the ſcenes of a future ſtate 

were exhibited to the Initiated, 5 

| VV Hine oo addit 
TarTAREAS etiam SEDES, alta oſtia Ditis ; 

Et ſcelerum pœnas, & te, Catilina, minaci 

Pendentem ſcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem; * 
SECRETOSQUE los; his dantem j jura Catonem. 


So that, as before, a particular INITIATION into the Myſteries \ was 
meant by Fneas' 8 deſcent to the infernal regions; : here, the genes 
ral CELEBRATION of them is to be underſtood by this contracted 


view of Tartarus and Elyſium. 


| = Lib. x. p. 47. C. Edit. Pars 1620, fol. 
Vor., I. . Q 3 
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As this meaning ſeems neceſſary to give common propriety to the 
deſcription of the ſhield, there 1s reaſon, I think, for receiving it. 


And if we allow, that the MysrERIES are here repreſented under 
the idea of the inſernal regions, we Doi a new argument 1 in favour of : 

: the i interpretation of the fixth book. 
If it be aſked why Cato is put, as it were, in the place of Minos; 0 


and Catiline, of Tityus: the anſwer will let us into another 


beauty. It is a fine inſinuation, that theſe foreign rites of Eleuſis 
deſerved to be naturalized at Rome. In WINGS he _ followed the 


8 * of Cicero *. 


Here it may not be 1 improper to take notice ; of a vulgar miſtake, 


as old at leaſt as Servius, that Cato the cenſor, and not Cato of 
Utica, is meant in this place; as if the Court - poet would not dare 

to celebrate the profeſſed enemy of the Julian houſe, This made 
the critics ſeek out for a Cato of a diſtant age, to brave Catiline in 
Hell; when they might have ſeen it could be no other than his 
great contemporary, who had before w ithſtood him i in Rome, The 


laſt line, = 


SECRETOSQUE pios ; ; his dantem j jura Catoriem, 


was as probably a compliment to Cato in his little ſenate of Wies. 


All this conſidered, we ce the reaſon, 1 the great artiſt had to call | 
his Hons his portraiture on the ſhield, ET 


—Clypei NON ENARRABILE textum ; E 


an ENIGMATICAL picture. 


And now the nature and purpoſe of the focth hook WOW further 

5 ſupported by this collateral circumſtance, it will enable us to diſ- 
cover and explain another beauty 1 in the ſeventh ; which depending 

4 on this principle, could not be ſeen till it was eſtabliſhed. 
If the recommendation of the Myſteries was of ſuch | importance | 
in an epic poem of this ſpecies ; and if, at the time of writing, 
: many. of the : Myſteries were become abominably corrupt, we can 


= See p. 209. 


hardly 
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hardly believe but that the poet, after he had ſo largely expatiated 
in praiſe of thoſe that were holy and uſeful, would take care to 
ſtigmatize ſuch as were become notoriouſly profligate : becauſe 


this tended equally with the other, to vindicate, what he had in 


view, the honour of the inſtitution, And what ſtrengthens this 
| conjecture, is the ſimilar conduct of another great writer of anti- 
quity upon the ſame ſubject, whom we are now coming to, 

AeULE1vs of Madaura, whoſe Metamorphofis is written altogether 


in this view of recommending the Pagan Myſteries ; in which, as we 


| ſhall find, he hath been no leſs circumſtantial in reprobating the 
corrupt Myſteries of the SYRIAN GoDDEss than in extolling the pure 
rites of the EGyPTIAN Is is. A conduct ſo much alike, that the 
two caſes will ſerve mutually to ſupport what is here laid of 
either. 1 5 
This then Gent a neceſſary part in the plan of: Virgit' $ Ions : 
7 But! it was no caſy matter to execute it. Another allegory would 
| have been without grace ; ; Nor was there any repoſe. in the latter 
part of the action of the poem, as in the former, to admit a di- 
greſſion of ſuch a length. On the other band, to condemn all cor- 
rupt Myſteries, | in the plain way of a judiciary ſentence, did not ſuit 
the nature of his poem : nor, if it had ſuited, could it have been uſed, _ 
7 without hurting the uniform texture of the work: 2 after the pure | 
rites had been fo covertly recommended under figures and fictions. ” 
The poet, therefore, with admirable invention, hath contrived, : 
in the next book, to render the moſt corrupt of the Myſt-ries, the 
ſecret rites of Baccnvs, very odious, by making them the inſtru- 
ment to traverſe the deſigns « of Providence, | in the eſtabliſhment of 8 
his Hero, and by putting a Fury on the office of exciting the 
: _ ſpirants, to the celebration of them. Amata, the mother of La- ö 
vinia, in order to violate the league and alliance between Æueas 
and Latinus, contrives, at the inſtigation of Alecto, to ſecrete her 
daughter; : and to devote and conſecrate her to Bacchus, i in an initi- 


: ation into one of his abominable rites: 
5 Qq F StuLato 
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SitmvLrAaTto numine Baccut 
Majus adorta NEFAs, majoremque orſa furorem, 
Evolat, & natam frondoſis montibus aBp1T * ; 

Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, tedaſque moretur: 
Evoë, Bacche! fremens SOLUM TE VIRGINE DIGNUM CY 
Vociferans- 

Fama volat: F uriiſgue accenſas pectore natres, 

Idem omnis ſimul ardor agit, nova quærere tecta 

Deſeruere domos— 

Clamat: Io, matres- 

Solvite crinales vittas, capite orgia mecum. 

Talem inter ſylvas, inter deſerta ferarum 

: Reginam ALECTO STIMULIS AGIT UNDIQUE Bach +. 


5 The Myſteries of Bacchus were well choſen for an example of 
Dog corrupted Rites, and of the miſchiefs they produced; for they 
were early and flagrantly corrupted. But his principal reaſon for 
this choice, F ſuppoſe, was a very extraordinary ſtory he found in 
the Roman annals, of the horrors committed in that city, during : 
the clandeſtine celebration of the Bacchic rites; which Livy has 
= tranſcribed very Srv Bly ke into the thirty-nioth. book of his 
5 Hiſitp. 5 


Nor did the poet think he had done ng in 8 the 


| corrupt Myſteries under theſe circumſtances of diſcredit, without 
ſpecifying the miſchiefs they produced nor r that be had ſufficiently 


* Lg we have 3 in bly account t of chaſe rites of 3 an. a: Raptos a bus £ 


© homines dici, quos machine illigatos ex conſpectu in abditos ſpecus abripiant.“ 


+ Lib. vii — Plutarch deſeribes theſe corrupt Myſteries, in the ſame manner; but 


Y adds, that they were not celebrated in honour of any of the Gods, but to prevent miſ- 
= chief from EvIL DEMONS, whom, by ſuch ſort of Rites, they would appeaſe and render 
5 nnocuous. —iaglas E 0 Juoing ware nec e gd dag % COOL PLEA 15 lg do *% diam 

| | E Hel, rtl Te % ere, den 8 EE eioxporoyin egos iepocz, H Tt G eirna, ö 

3 radars e U, E An 501), AAIMANNQN & ®ATANQN, 6 o 5% hom ay TIA 


(441A Xi 9 wafahubla.— cf 7a IN νν xervfion. Edit. Francof. | fol. I $99. T. II. . 
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diſtinguiſhed them from the pure, without ſhewing thoſe miſchiefs 


to be ſuch as the pure had taken care to obviate. 
The next news, therefore, we hear of Amata, after her celebra- 
tion of the rites of * 18 her SUICIDE, and a ſuicide of the moſt 


| ignominious kind: 


Purpureos moritura manu dileindit amis, 
Et nodum mformis leti trabe nectit ab alta. 


This diſaſter, the poet makes Jupiter charge upon Juno; who, by | 
5 the miniſtry of Alecto, excited Amata to an initiation 3 


Terris agitare vel undis 
Trojanos potuiſti: infandum accendere bellum, 
DEFoRMARE DOMUM, & luctu miſcere hymenæos. 


Suicide, as we learn by Plato * 5 the holy myſteries expreſly forba a 
and condemned. On which account our poet, in his allegorical 


deſcription of what | was e in the Eien ian, has * 
theſe criminals in a ſtate of miſery: 


Proxima deinde tenent moeſti loca, qui abi lethum— 


Thus nobly hath Virgil completed his deſign on the ſubje& of the 
| : MYSTERIES. The hero of the poem 18 initiated 1 into the moſt pure ih 
and holy of them ; his capital Enemy, into the moſt. impure and 
. corrupt; - and the ſchemes and intrigues. of each party have : a corre- 
8 del iſſue. 5 . 
To conclude, the pr lk here aſſumed, i in x explaining this fa- 8 
- mous poetical fiction, are, I preſume, ſuch as give ſolidity, as well 
5 as light, to what is deduced from them; and are, perhaps, the only 
| Principles from which any thing 1 reaſonable can be deduced in a piece 
of criticiſm of this nature. For, from what I had ſhewn was taught, 
and repreſented } in the Myſteries, I infer that Æneas's bEsckxr INTO 
HELL ſigniſies an INITIATION 3 becauſe of the exact conformity, 1 
all circumſtances, between what Virgil relates of his Hero J adven- 


* See ih: p. 268. 


ture, 
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ture, and what antiquity delivers concerning the sHews and Doc- 
'TRINES of thoſe MYSTERIES, into which Heroes were wont to be 
initiated. On the contrary, had I gratuitouſly ſuppoſed, without any 
previous knowledge of what was practiſed in the Myſteries, that the 
| deſcent was an initiation, merely becauſe Auguſtus (who was ſha- 
dowed under the perſon of Aneas) was initiated; and thence in- 
ferred, that the Myſteries did exhibit the ſame ſcenes which the 
Poet hath made Hell to exhibit to his Hero, my explanation had 


8 been as devoid of any ſolid inference, as of any rational principle. 


And yet, if authority could ſupport ſo i ren a conduct, one 
might have ventured on it. A celebrated writer *, in a tract intitled 
Reflefiions on the character of Topis in Virgil, goes altogether on this 

- gratuitous kind of criticiſm, Without any previous knowledge of 


the life and fortunes of ANToN1Us Mvsa, the phyſician of Auguſ- 


tus, he ſuppoſes that Virgil meant this perſon by IArIs, merely be- 

cauſe Auguſtus was meant by Aneas. And then, from what the 

poet tells us of Iapis's hiſtory, the critic concludes it muſt have 

made part of the hiſtory of Muſa; and ſo, inſtead of explaining i 
fable by hiſtory, he would regulate hiſtory on a fable, Whereas 

hs principles of true criticiſm ſhould have directed him to inquire : 

: previouſly what Antiquity had left us, concerning the perſon of An- 
tonius Muſa: and if, on comparing what he found there, with what 
Virgil has delivered concerning lapis, any ſtrong reſemblance was 

to be found; then, and not till then, his 1 ingenious conjecture, 

that Iapis was Muſu, would ſtand upon a reaſonable bottom. 5 
It was not thus that an able critic + lately explained Virgil's 
noble allegory, in the beginning of the third Geor6Ic; where, 
under the idea of a magnificent Temple, to be raiſed to the Divi- 

nity of Auguſtus; the poet promiſes the famous epic poem which 8 

he afterwards erected 1 in his honour ; or, as our Milton lays, e 


* built the lofty chime.” 8 


* Dr. Atterbury, bmp of Ro:hefter, loc. nis Epiſtolary Correſpondence, 1784, 


vol. 1. p- 329.] 
þ See 195 Ep. ad Augulum, v ith an > Engliſh Commentary and Notes p. 36. 


But 
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But had the exiſtence of ſuch a poem never come to our Knowledge, 
Jam perſuaded, this excellent writer had never troubled the world 
with fo flender a conjecture that a Temple ſignificd an epic poem: 
and therefore that Virgil executed, or at leaſt intended, ſuch a work. 


In truth, Critics ſhould proceed in theſe enquiries about their author's 
ſecret meaning. with the ſame caution and ſobriety which Courts 


of Juſtice employ in the detection of concealed criminals ; who 
take care, in the firſt place to be well aſſured of the Corpus dehelr, 
before they venture to charge the fact upon any one. 


Thus far concerning the % of the MYSTERIEs to SOCIETY. How 
: efential they were eſteemed to RELIGION, we may underſtand by 
the METAMORPHOSIS OF APULEIUS ; A book, indeed, which from 
its very firſt appearance hath paſſed for a trivial fable. Capitolinus, : 
in the life of Clodius Albinus, where he ſpeaks of that kind of tales 
which diſconcert the gravity of philoſophers, tells us that 8 Severus 
could not bear with patience the honours the Senate had conferred 
on Albinus; eſpecially their diſtinguihing him with. the title '" 


learned, who was grown old in the ſtudy of old-wives- fables, ſuch 


as the Mileſian- Punic tales of his countryman and favourite, Apu- 
leius: Major fuit“ (ſays Severus, in his letter to the ſenate on 
this occaſion) * dolor quod illum pro literato. laudandum plerique - 
„ quxiſtis, quum ille næniis quibuſdam anilibus occupatus inter 


. Milef fas Punicas Apuleii ſui et ludicra literaria conleneſceret.” 


That poor, modern- W critic Macrobius, talks too of Apulcius 

Nec omnibus fabulis Philoſophia repugnat, 

5 « nec omnibus acquieſcit—Þ abulze, aut tantum conciliandæ auri- 
4 bus voluptatis aut adhortationis quoque in bonam frugem g gratia 
46 repertæ ſunt, auditum mulcent; velut comœdiæ; quales Me- 
nander ejuſre imitatores agendas dederunt : vel argumenta 
«* fictis caſibus amatorum referta; quibus vel 1 le Arbiter 

- 66 exercuit, vel Apur, blu nonnunquam 2 MIRAMUR, Hoc 

« totum fabularum genus, quod ſolas aurium delicias proſitetur, e ſa— 


in the ſame ſtrain.— 


ol 55 
. crario Juo 1 in nutricuii Cunas e tr ractatus elmmat * 9. ””—How- 


. * Lib, 1. 3 23 


ever 
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- ever he ſeems to wonder that Apuleius ſhould trifle ſo egregiouſſy: 
and well he might. For the writer of the Metamorphoſis was one 
of the graveſt and moſt virtuous, as well as moſt learned, philoſo- 
phers of his age. But Albinus appears to have gone further into 
the true character of this work, than his rival Severus. And if we 
may believe Marcus Aurelius, who calls Albinus 4+ homo exer- 
* citatus, vita triſtis, gravis moribus *,“ he was not a man to be 
taken with ſuch trifling amuſements as Mileſian fables. His fond- 
neſs therefore for the Metamorphoſis of Apuleius ſhews, that he con- 
ſidered it in another light. And who ſo likely to be let into the 
author's true deſign, as Albinus, who lived very near his time, and 
was of Adrumetum in the neighbourhood of Carthage, where Apu- 
 leius ſojourned and ſtudied, and was honoured with public marks 
of diſtinction! 1 he work is indeed of a different character from what 


1 ſome Ancients have repreſented 1 it; and even from what modern 


Critics have pretended to diſcover of it. Thoſe Ancients, Who 
tuck i in the outſide, conſidered it, without refiuement, as an idle 


DT fable : . the Moderns, who could not reconcile a work of that nature p 


0 the gravity of the author 8 character, have ſuppoſed 1 it a thing of 


more importance, and no leſs than a general ſatire on the vices of 

thoſe times: Tota porro hæc metamorphoſis Apulciana (fays 7 
« Mr. Fleuri +) & ſtylo & ſententia, ſatyricon eſt perpetuum, ut 
« recte obſervavit Barthius, Adverſ. lib. 11. cap. 11. in quo magica 


_ -. 6 deliria, facrificulorum ſcelera, adulterorum crimina, furum & 


« Jatronum impunite factiones palam differuntur.“ But this is 
far ſhort of the matter. The author's main purpoſe was not to 
ſatyrize the ſpecific vices of his age (though, to enliven his fable, and 
for the better carrying on his ſtory, he hath employed many circum- . 
ſtances of this kind) but to recommend PAGAN RELIGION as the 
: only cure for all vice whatſoever. DE „„ 
To give what we have to ſay its proper force, \ we muſt 3 
the real character of the writer. * Apuleius, of Madaura : in . 


i „ Capitolions, in Claud. aids : N Ed, Ap. in ul, baun. 5 
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: the ſame Apology :- 
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Was a devoted Platoniſt; and, like the Platoniſts of that: age, an 


inveterate enemy to Chriſtianity. His zeal for the honour of philo- 


ſophy is ſeen in that ſolemn affirmation, when convened before a 
court of juſtice, “ Philoſophize honorem qui mihi ſalute mea anti- 


*© quior eſt, nuſquam minui *, His ſuperſtitious attachment to the 


Religion of his country 1s fron 1 in his immoderate fondneſs for the 
MVSTERIES. He was initiated, as himſelf tells us, into almoſt all 
of them: and, in ſome, bore the moſt diſtinguiſhed offices. In his ; 
Apology before the proconſul of Africa, he ſays, ** Vin' dicam, 
* cyjuſmodi illas res in ſudario obvolutas, laribus Pontiani commen- 
« darim ? Mos tibi geretur. Sacrorum pleraque Initia in Grecia fur- 
« ticipavi, Eorum quædam ſigna & monumenta tradita mihi a f. a- 
8 cerdotibus ſedulo conſervo. Nihil inſolitum, nihil incognitum 
dico: vel unius Liberi Patris Symmiſtze, qui adeſtis, ſcitis, quid 
domi conditum celetis, & abſque omnibus profanis tacite venere-. 
. mini. 4. ego, ut dixi, multij Juga facra et plurimos ritus, wvarias 
& ceremonias, STUDIO. VERI ef officio erga Deos, didici. Nec hoc ac 
4. tempus compono: ſed abhinc ferme triennium eſt, cum primis 
1 diebus quibus OEam veneram, publice da: Jerens de . scurAPII 5. 
4 MAJESTATE eadem iſta pre me tuli, & quot ſacra noſſem percen- 
ſui. Ea diſputatio celebratiſſima eſt; vulgo legitur; in omnium 
1 manibus verſatur; non tam facundia mea, quam mentione AEſ- | 
60 culapii religioſis OEenſibus commendata.——Etiamne | cuiquam 
„ mirum videri poteſt, cui ſit ulla memoria religionis, hominem lot 
— « My iyfteriis Deiim conſeium queedam ſacrorum crepundia domi a adſer- 
„ vareq?” His attachment to the open worſhip of Paganiſm was 
not inferior to that of the ſecret, as appears by what tollows from = 
% Morem mihi habeo, quoquò eam, ſimu- 
00 lacrum alicujus Dei inter libellos conditum geſtare: que: diebus 
66  feſtis thure & mero & k aliqnando victimis e 5 His 


= ee p. 114. 14 Tricxi, Par, 1635. 416, in fine, 
I Ibid. p. 63=4+ _ 
1 Ibid. p- 7. lin. 5. 
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great devotion to Paganiſm, therefore, muſt needs have been at- 


rended with an equal averſion to Chriſtianity; and it is more than 


probable, that the oration he ſpeaks of as made in honour of Æſcu— 


lapius, was in the number of thoſe iIxVECTIVES, at that time ſo well 


received by the enemies of our holy faith. For, not to inſiſt on 


the ſucceſs of his oration, which, he tells us, was in every body's 
hands, a thing common to diſcourſes on ſubjects that engage the 
| public attention, but rarely the fortune of ſuch ſtale ware as pane- 
gyrics on a God long worn into an eſtabliſhment ; not, I fay, to 
. inſiſt upon this, we may obſerve that Æſculapius was one of thoſe 
ancient heroes *, who were employed, by the defenders of Paga- 
niſm, to oppoſe to JIxsus; and the circumſtances of Aſculapius's 
8 ſtory made him the fitteſt of any in fabulous antiquity, for that pur- 


poſe. Ovid, who lived before theſe times of danger to the pagan 


Gods, and indeed, before the coming of that Deliverer who gave oc- 


caſion to ſo many impious compariſons, hath yet made Ochirr6e, 


in contemplation of his future actions, propheſy of him in ſuch 
ſtrains as preſented to his excellent Tranſlator the image of the 

true Phyſici ician of 1 mankind ; and thereby enabled him to give a ſub- 8 

lime to his verſion, which 1 is not bor rowed from his original : 55 


5 Ergo ubi vaticinos concepit mente furores, . 
Incaluitque Deo, quem clauſam pectore habebat; = 
Aſpicit infantem, totique ſalutifer orbi 3 

Creſce puer, dixit: tibi ſe mortalia ſepe 5 
Corpora debebunt: : animas tibi reddere ademptas 3 

Pas erit. Idque ſemel, dis indignantibus, auſus, 

Poſſe dare hoc iterum flamma prohibebere avita : 
Eque deo corpus fies exſangue; : deuſque, PG re 
Qui mods, corpus eras, K bis tua fata novabis. 9 5 OVID. 


Cas. as the ered loft he ſarvey' a. 
The God was s kindled 3 in the raving maid, 


* Juin Martyr. Apol. 3 2.55. * odds, g 3 3 - vονο, Ka}. 


And 


3 
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And thus ſhe utter'd her prophetic tale : 
Hail, great phyſician of the world, all hail ; 
Hail, mighty Infant, who in years to come, 
«© Shalt heal the nations and defraud the tomb; 
Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconfin'd | 
Make kingdoms thicker, and increaſe mankind. 
„Thy daring art ſhall animate the dead, 
And draw the thunder on thy guilty head: 
0 Then ſhalt thou die. But from the dark abode : 
* Riſe up victorious, and be twice a God. Me. Applsox. 


"Bat the Reformers of Paganiſm having lately reſolved all the Po- 


1 pular Gods into the Attributes and Manifeſtations of the FIRST 
Cast, Aſculapius bore a very diſtinguiſhed | rank in this new | 
Model. Pauſanias tells us, that in Phocis there was a celebrated 
Temple dedicated to e where he Was worſhiped, as the Author | 
and original of all things . 4 

Having ſeen what there was in the common paſſio ion of bis Sect, = 
and in his own fond mode of ſuperſtition, to indiſpoſe Apuleius _ 

Chriſtianity ; let us inquire what private provocation he might have 
to prejudice him againſt it; for, a private provocation, 1am per- 

T ſuaded, he had ; occaſioned by a perſonal | injury done him by one of 
THIS PROFESSION which, 1 ſuppoſe, did not a little contribute to 

: exaſperate his bigotry. He had married a rich widow, againſt the 
good liking of her firſt huſband' 8 Relations; ; who endeavoured to ſet 
aſide the marriage on pretence of his employing ſorcery and en- 

chantments to engage her affections. Of this, he was judicially 
accuſed by his wife's brother-in- law, Licinius Æmilianus, before 

the Procunſul of Aﬀri ica. Now his Accuſer, if I am not much mil- 

: taken, was a CurISTIAN, though this intereſting circumſtance hath | 

” eſcaped the notice of his commentators. However, let us hear the 


. dre das 9 dent Tarte $02: e „ag ku AgAmTIG, va N,, OE Apxayiras.. 77a. 3 


ape avlyy tx TiYogiuy, i xiong wafa o, Tv . Lib, x. Eb XXXll, Pas: 879, a 
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Plato, he adds with a ſheer— 
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character Apuleius himſelf gives of his Party.—** Atqui ego ſcio 


nonnullos, et cum primis Æmilianum iſtum, facetie ſibi habere res 


 divinas deridere. Nam, ut audio, percenſentibus iis qui iſtum no- 
vere, NULLI DEO ad bac @vi ſupplicavit ; nullum templum freguentavit. 
Si fanum aliquod prætereat, NEFAS HABET ADORANDI GRATIA 
_ MANUM LABRIS ADMOVERE. Iſte vero nec diis rurationis, qui eum 
paſcunt ac veſtiunt, ſegetis ullas aut vitis aut gregis primitias im- 


partit; nullum in villa ejus delubrum ſitum, nec locus aut lucus 


conſecratus. At quid ego de luco aut delubro loquor? Negant vi- 
dife ſe, qui fuere, unum ſaltem in finibus ejus aut lapidem unctum, aut 
ramum coronatum. Igitur agnomenta ei duo indita : Charon, ob oris 
cet animi Mritatem: ſed alterum, quod LIBENTIUS AUDIT, ob deo- 
rum contemptum, Mezentius x.“ And now let us ſee how this 
agrees with what Arnobius tells us, the Pagans objected to 
his Sect—““ In bac enim conſueſtis parte crimen nobis maxi- 
mum impictatis affigere, quod neque des ſacras venerationis ad 
Officia conſtruamus, nec Deorum alicujus ſon Tmulacrum conſtituamus, : 
aut formam : non altaria fabricemus, non aras, non cæſorum ſan- 

5 guinem animantium demus, non tur a, non ſrugas fe ſas, non deni- 
que vinum liquens paterarum effuſionibus inferamus. Quæ quidem 3 
nos ceſſamus non ideo vel exædificare, vel facere tanquam Impias 
geramus & ſeeleroſas mentes, aut aliquem ſumpſerimus temeraria in Deos 
deſperatione CONTEMPTUM : fed quod, &c. + 
leius apoſtrophiſes his Adverſary | in another place, he ſays, agreea- 
bly to the Character before given of him — sr aum CREDIs, 
 Amiliane{! and again, after explaining. . ſpiritual doctrine of 

-attamen fi audire VERUM velis, 

_ #Fmihiane 91 But the repetition of this characteriſtic word with 
an ironical emphaſis 1 in his conſtant formula when he addreſſes ZAmi- 

5 lianus, longe a VERO aberraſſe neceſſe habeat confiteri — 
fi vE RU velis ** — plane quidem In VERUM velis ++. 1. Now, 
irreligion and atheiſm, We know, Were the | names Obriſtinit at 


Wu. 


os ha "Kol. P. 64, 5. I; 4 Arnob. adver. Gentes. 1. vii. FEE init. 


125 20. I $P. OO ** p. 98. 5 1 108. 
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that time went by, for having dared to renounce the whole fa- 


mily of the gentile Gods together. To this opprobrium, Origen 
alludes, when he retorts it on Polytheiſm, in this elegant manner — 
60 wel c Aud * Tis AOEOYT voher os. Amilianus we ſee 
had made ſuch clear work, that there was not ſo much as an 
anointed ſtone, or a tree adorned with conſecrated garlands, to be 
found throughout his whole Farm. That the Atheiſm of /Emilia- 
nus was of this ſort, and no courtly or phuloſo phie impicty, appears 
from his Character and Station. He was neither a fine Gentle- 
man, nor a profound Inquirer 1 into nature; - characters indeed which : 
are ſometimes found to be above Religion; but a mere Ruſtic, in 
his life and manners. Now plain, unpoliſhed men, in ſuch a con- 
dition of life, are never without ſome Religion or other: When 
therefore, we find Amilianus not of the hl ſhed, we muſt needs 
conclude him to be a Sectary and a CuRISTIAN. 2. His neglect 
of his country Gods was not a mere negative affront of forgetful- 
neſs. He gloried in being their deſpiſer; and took kindly to the 
name of MezenrT1vs, as a title of honour— 
ms audit, 0b desrum contemplun, Mexentis which | would con- _ 
: ider as a further mark of a Cbriſtian, couvict. 3. Ile even held it 
an abomination ſo much as to put his hand to ls lips, (according to 
the mode of adoration in thoſe times) when he pafled by an Hea- 
then Temple; nefas habet, adorandi gratia, manum labris admo- 
4 vere, the moſt chara Aeriſtic mark of a primitive Conſe ſor, by which 
he could never be miſtaken 3 nor, one would think, o long over- 10 
5 looked . By the frequent and tarcaſtic al repetition of the word 
verum, Apouleius ſeems to ſucer at that general title which the | 
. Faithful gave their Religion, of THE TRUTH, 
5 _ ZMmilianus, it ſeems, had mit- -repreſented a little imageof Mercury, 
which Apuleius uſed to carry about with him, as a fqualid magical 
figure. On which occaſion the Accuſed, in great rage, deprecates 
At tibi, Eciliane, pro iſto — duat Deus 


. See note EE, at the end of this Book, 


alterum, quod liben- 


5 ilte, 5 
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iſte, Superum & Inferum commeator utrorumque Deorum malam 
gratiam, ſemperque obvias ſpecies mortuorum, quidquid Umbrarum 
eſt uſquam, quidquid Lemurum, quidquid Manium, quidquid Lar- 
varum, oculis tuis oggerat : Omnia noctium occurſacula, omnia Buf- 
torum formidamina, omnia ſepulcrorum terriculamenta. — This was 
the common curſe and ſuppoſed to be the common puniſhment of 
impiety and Atheiſm. But it has here a peculiar elegance as de- 
nounced againſt Zmilianus. The Buſta, or Repoſitory of dead 
bodies, ſo abhorred by the Pagans, were the voy” places in which 
the Chriſtians aſſembled for nocturnal Worſhip. 
The averſion, therefore, which Apuleius had contracted to his 
Chriſtian accuſer, (and we ſee, by what is here ſaid, it was in no 
ordinary degree) would without doubt increaſe his prejudice to that 
Religion. I am perſuaded he gave the Character of the Baker's 
wife, in his Golden Aſs, for no other reaſon than to outrage our holy 
faith, Having drawn her ſtained with all the vices that could de- : 
form a Woman; to finiſh all, he makes her a Chriſtian,— 
enim vel unum vitium nequiſſimæ ille feminæ deerat: "od omnia x 
158 prorſus, ut in quandam cœnoſam latrinam, in eus animam flagi⸗ 
0 4 tia confluxerant, ſeeva, virioſa, ebrioſa, pervicax, in rapinis tur- 
« pibus avara, in ſumptibus fœdis profuſa: inimica fidei, hoſtis 8 
_ pudicitiæ. Tune ſpretts atque calcatis divinis numinibus, IN VICEM | 
© CERTA RELIGIONIS MEN'TITA SACRILEGA PRASUMPTIONE DEI, 
„ QUEM PREDICARET UNICUM, CONFICTIS OBSERVATIONIBUS, 5 
« yAcv1s, fallens omnes homines, Fe.“ 80 again in the fourth 
f book, deſcribing certain magnific Shews exhibited to the people by N 
one Demochares; when he comes to ſpeak of the criminals thrown 
to wild-beaſts, he expreſſes himſelf in this manner: Alibi noxii, 
PERbirA sECURITATE, ſuis epulis beſtiarum Fe inſtruentes 
[p. 2a] The Oxf. MS. for ſecuritate reads feveritate : on which 
Price obſerves, ego nec Hoc nec illud intellectum habeo. Apuleius by 
oni i apparently: meant the condenmed Chriffians ; and Herdita fecurt- | 


* Diet E ix. . 186. Ed. Priel. 
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tate, which is the true reading, cenſures either their reaſonable hope 


of a happy immortality, or their falſe confidence that the beaſts 
would not hurt them. 


Let us ſee now how this would influence his writings. There 
was nothing the Pi:11.050pnERs of that time had more at heart, 
eſpecially the Platon iſis and Pythagoreans, than the ſupport of ſink- 


mg Paganiſm. This ſervice, as hath been occaſionally remarked, 


they performed 1 in various ways and manners: ſome by allegorizing 
their TJ heology ; ſome by piritualixing their Philgſophy; and ſome, 
as Jamblicus and Philoſtratus, by writing the lives of their Heroes, 


to oppoſe to that of CRIST; others again, as Porphyry, with this 


view collected their oracles ; or as Melanthius, Menander, Hiceſius, 
and Sotades, wrote deſeriptive encomiums on their My sTERIES. Which 


laſt, as we ſhall now ſhew, was the province undertaken by Apu- 


leius; his Metamorphoſis being nothing elſe but one continued A- 


COMMENDATION of them. 


| But to give what we have to fay it' 8 proper feeds 3 let us, Fc 7 : 
40180 into the motives our Author might have for entering at all 
into the defence of Paganiſm : 2. His reaſons for chuſing this 10 


pic of defence, the recommend. tion of the Myfteri es. 5 


1. As to his defence of paganiſm in general, we may obſerve, 
1. That works of this kind were very much 1 in faſhion, eſpecially 
amongſt the Philoſophers of our author's Sect. 2. He was, as we have 


ſeen, moſt ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to pagan worſhip: and, 3. He 


bore a perſonal ſpite and prej judice to the Chriſtian profeſſion. 


2. As to his making the defence of the Myſteries his choice, ſtill 
ſtronger reaſons may be aſſigned. 1. Theſe were tlie Rites to which 
he was ſo peculiarly devoted, that he had contrived to be initiated 
into all the Myferies of note, in the Roman world; and in ſeveral 

of them had borne the moſt diſtinguiſhed offices. 2. The M Heri es 

: being at this time become extremely corrupt, and conſequently, in 5 
diſcredit, needed an able and zealous Apologiſt: both of which qua- 


lities met ; eminently 1 in Apuleius. The corruptions were of two 
: . 5 
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kinds, DRBAUCHERIESs and Macro. The Debaucheries we have 
taken notice of, above: their Magic will be conſidered hereafter. 
But, 3. Our author's cloſe attachment to Myſterious rites was, with- 
out queſtion, the very thing that occaſioned all thoſe ſuſpicions and 
reports, which ended in an accuſation of Magic : And, conſidering 
what hath been faid of the corrupt ſtate of the Myſeries, the rea- 
der will not wonder that it ſhould. 
Buch then being the general character of the Apis, and of 
this their great Devotee, nothing was more natural than his pro- 
1 jecting their defence ; which, at the ſame time that it concurred o 
the ſupport of Fial in general, would vindicate his own cre- 
BY together with an Inſtitution of which he was ſo immoderately 
fond. And the following confiderations are ſufficient to ſhew, that : : 
— Metamorphofi s was written after his Apology : for, 1. His accu- 
ſers never once mention the fable of the Golden Af to ſupport their 
charge of Magic, though they were in great want of proofs, and 


tis lay ſo ready for their purpoſe. For, we are not to ſuppoſe that 
7 he alludes to the Metamorphoſis 1ü¹ the following words of the Apo- = 


 logy,— -Apggredior enim jam ad ipſum crimen Magie, quod in- 

genti m_ ad -invidiam mei, accenſum, fruſtrata ex pectatione 
omnium, per neſeio quas anileis fabulas deflagravit. p. 0 30. 
The idle tales here hinted at, are the goſſiping ſtories which went 
about of him, and which he afterwards expoſes 1 in the courſe of this 


defence. 2. He poſitively aflerts before the tribunal of Maximus 


; Claudius that he had never given the leaſt occaſion to ſuſpect him 
of Magic: Nuſquam — ſum vel be and ſuſpicionem magice 
WL „ 
Nov Antiquity ronfilered INITIATION INTO THE Mrsrenss as 
a delivery from a living death of vice, brutality, and m iſery ; and the. 
beginning of a new life of virtue, reaſon, and happineſs +. This, there- 
fore, was the very circumſtance Which our Author choſe for the | 

ſubjedt e of his recommendation. 


* P. 100, lin 11. | 
4 See what bath been ſaid above, in the diſcourſe of the : Myeries, 


4.4. 
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And as in the Myſteries, their moral and divine truths were re— 
preſented in /hews and allegories, fo, in order to comply with this 
method of inſtruction, and in imitation of the ancient Maſters of 
_ wiſdom ®, who borrowed their manner of teaching from thence, 
| he hath artfully inſinuated his doctrine in an agrceable Fable; and 


the fitteſt, one could conceive for his purpoſe, as will be ſeen when 


we COIME to examine it. 


The foundation of this Allegory was a Milefian Fable a ſpecies of 


| polite. trifling then much in vogue, and not unlike the modern 


Arabian tales, To allure his readers, therefore, with the promiſe 
of a. ſa ſionable work, he introduces his Metamorphoſis i in this man- 
ner: At ge libi ſermone iſto Milefio varias fabulas conſeram, AURES= 
Qu TUAs benevolas I. pido ſu vſurro PERMULCEAM ; plainly intimat- 
ing that there was ſomething of more conſequence at bottom. But 
the faſhionable people took him at his word ; and, from that day to 
this, never troubled their heads about a further meaning. The 
: OUTSIDE engaged all their attention, and ſufficiently delighted them; 
as we may gather from the carly title it bore of As1Nus AuREus. 
And, from the beginning of one of Pliny” 8 epiſtles, F ſuſpect that 
Anne was the common title given to the Mileſian, and ſuch like 
tales as Strolers uſed to tell for a piece of money to the rabble in 3 
| circle. Pliny” * words are theſe —aflem para, et accipe AUREAM . 
fabulam +. Unleſs we will rather ſuppoſe it to have been beſtowed 
by the few intelli gent readers in tlie ſecret; . for, in ſpite of the 3 
Author's W preparation, a ſecret it was, and io, all along 


1 continued. 


Upon one : of theſe opular 1 5 he choſe to ingraft his ins 
. ſtruction; 3 ii a _ celebrated. Tale from the collections of one 6 | 


: * strabo acquaints us with the inducements which the ancients "had to practice this : 
| ak of Inſtr uction.— _ Oran N T. 277 * To Iavuarer * 70 rigarchis, Alten Thy zee, 5 neg 1 
3 TS Aαο˙ pix ares. Ka? ce 4. ©) cerdyxn T92T 85 Nina eh weoiouon; % Tis Bundes 
4 Thy Tov U Aανẽ Gant, hon * is Sharing fue, M Hiri die. xoharum, Kai 10. rug . 


a; * %T&iorlo, Te6T 0) TW oi; 181 P.. νν⁰ Te gal rag. Geog. 8 I, bp 19, A, Edit, Pariſ. | 
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Lucius of Patræ; who relates his transformation into an Aſs, and 


his adventures under that ſhape. Lucian has epitomiſed this ſtory, 


as Apuleius ſeems to have paraphraſed it: and the ſubject being a 


bo META MoRPnosts, it admirably fitted his purpoſe as the MeETEMP= 
$Yycunos1s, to which that ſuperſtition belongs, was one of the funda- 


mental doctrines of the Myſteries. But from Photius's account of 
Lucius Patrenſis one would be inclined to rank him amongſt thoſe 


| who compoſed books of Metamorphoſis {ſee B. iii. Sect. 3.] accord- 
Ing to the popular Theology, rather than a writer of Mileſian fa- 
2 bles. | He entitles Lucius! 8 work uc auop per Xoyor dip And 
after having ſaid that Lucian borrowed his Aſs from thence, to 
_ ridicule pagan religion, he goes on * 6 but Lucius giving a more 
ſerious turn to his Metamorphoſis, and treating as realities theſe 
changes of Men into one another, of Men into Beaſts, aud ſo on 
the contrary, hath weaved together theſe and many other of the 
trifles and abſurdities of the Ancient Mythology, and committed 
them to writing for the entertainment of the Public.” This will 
account for the oddneſs of Apuleius's expreſſions, with which he 
introduces his Fable— 
imagines converſas et in ſe rurſum Mur uo xExu refectas, ut miſe- 
ris, exordior, — 
formation, and N of the golden oſs, but very expreſſive of the 
nature of ſuch a work as that of Lucius Patrenfis, according to tbe 
idea which Photius gives us of 1 it. From whence I conclude, that 


—Et figuras fortunaſque hominum in alias 


—words by no means ſuiting with the ſingle trans- 


Apuleius might tranſlate theſe very words from his — 


” author. 


The Fable opens Awith the repreſentation of a young man, per- 


1 fonated by himſelf, ſenſible of the advantages of virtue and prety, 
but immoderately fond of PLEASURE, and as curious of MAGIC. 
A puleaus takes care to keep * the firſt part of this charaQter as he 


* z 2 FEW onaddCuy 1 8 . was it e 119 dhe hd. Tac T6 | 
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goes 
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goes along, familiaris euxtos1TATISs admonitus, L.A familiari CU- 


RIOS! TATE artonitus, I. ix. And Curioſus and Magus were uſed 
by the Antients as Synonymous, So Apuleius himſelf. — At ego 


 CURIOSUS alioquin, ul primum ARTIS MAGIC® ſemper Op alum nomen 
audivi, p. 24. Hence it is that he is repreſented as having been 
initiated in all the corrupt Myſteries, where Magic was profefiedly 


practiſed, Fotis, the inferior Prieſteſs in the magic rites of the In- 
chautreſs, Pamphile, enjoining him ſilence, ſays, ſucris pluribus ini- 


tiatus, profecto nöſti ſanctam ſilentii fidem *. As to the ſecond, 
we have his adventure with Byrrhena and Pamphile, which ſeems to 
be borrowed from Prodicus's fable of the conteſt between Virtue 
and Pleajure for the young Hercules, Byrrhena meets our adven=- 
turer, pretends to be his relation +, and tells him that ſhe brought =; 
him up from his infancy : by which is intimated that virtue was 
moſt natural to him. She leads him home to her houſe, which | is 
deſcribed as a magnificent palace : one of its priucipal ornaments is 
the hiſtory of Diana ; where the puniſhment of Acbæon is not 
forgotten Iv as a ſeaſonable leſſon againſt VICIOUS curiofi 4. And to 
keep him to herſelf, ſhe promiſes to make him heir of all her for- 
tunes. Then taking him apart, ſhe warns him to beware of the 
5 miſchievous den dest of his hoſteſs Pamphile. 4 Per hanc, inquit, 8 
« Deam (Dianam) 0 Luci cariſſime, ut anx1e tibi metuo, et, utpote 
e pignori meo, longe proviſum cupio, cave tibi, ſed cave fortiter, a 
8 malis artibus, et facinoroſis illecebris Pamphiles illius,—MaGa 
#8 primi nominis, et oinnis carminis ſepulcralis magiſtra creditur : _ 
«que! ſurculis et lapillis, et id genus frivolis inhalatis, omnem iſtam 
1 lucem mundi lideralts 1 imis Tartari, et in vetuſtum chaos ſubmer- - 


P. 53. 


io Ego te, o Luci, 1 meis ; iſtis manibus educavi: quidai? parentis tur non modo fan- e 


: guinis, verum alimoniarum etiam ſocia fui, P· 23. 


Ecce lapis Parins in Dianam factus tenet libratum totius loci medictatem, ſignum 3 


cette luculentum, —introeuntibus obvium, & majeſtate numinis venerabile, &c. p. 22 


§ Inter medias frondes lapidis Actæonis name du curioſo obtutu in dorſum pros 


edu, kee. P. 23. N | | | 
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gere novit. Nam cum quemquam conſpexerit ſpecioſe forme 


„juvenem, venuſtate ejus ſumitur: et illico, &c.“ 


But Lucius makes a choice very different from that of Hercules. 
Ile had promiſed to obſerve Byrrhena's admonitions, and to return 
to her again: but a circumſtance of immoderate mirth intervening, 
he found in himſelf a more than ordinary averſion to keep his 


word. Ad hæc ego formidans et procul perhorreſcens etiam ipſam 


domum ejus, &c. * This is a fine circumſtance, nothing being 10 
great an enemy to modeſty and chaſtity (figured in the perſon of 
Byrrhena) as immoderate mirth. He gives a looſe to his vicious 
appetite for Pleaſure and Magic : and the crimes and follies into 
which they lead him ſoon ends in his transformation to a BRUTE. 
This contrivance of the introductory part 18 artful; and tinely 
inſinuates the great moral of the piece, THAT BRUTALITY Ar- 
TENDS VICE AS IT's PUNISHMENT : | and puniſhment by actual 
transformation Was keeping up to the popular opinion . His 
making a paſſion for Magic contribute to this dreadful change is no 
leſs 1 ingenious, as it cleared both himfelf and the Myſteries from that 
imputation ; for it appeared t that Magic was ſo far from being in- 
nocent, that in his opinion, it was attended with the ſevereſt 
puniſhment ; ſo far from being encouraged by the Myſteries, that 
they only could relieve men from the diſtreſſes which this vicious 
curioſity brought. upon 1 it 8 votaries; 3 as is > ſhewn by the cataſtrophe — 
of the Piece. 85 „ 
St. Auſtin erinitted himſelf to doubt whothie Apvleius' 8 account | 
- DE his change into an Ass was not a true relation.—Sicut Apuleins, 
in libris quos Aſini aurei titulo inſcriffit, it, f 757 ipf accid! He, wt accepto 
veneno, bumano animo fermanente, afinus feeret, aur INDICAVIT | 
gut fnxit 1 ſhall fay nothing to ſo extravagant a doubt, but 
only obſerve, that it appears from hence, that St. Auſtin eſteemed = 
Apuleſos. a profligate in his manners, and addicted to the ſuper- 
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ſtitions of Magic. And yet it is by no means credible, that he 
who took ſo much pains, in a very ſerious and public way * 

free himſelf from theſe imputations, ſhould afterwards wantonly 
undo all he had fo ſucceſsfully performed in ſupport of a doubtful 


reputation, by an unneceſlary narrative of his own e early debau- 
cheries. But it may be ſaid, that all this happened in his youth ; 


and that his ſubſequent I/t/ations had purified his manners: But 
neither will his AFoLoGy admit of this ſuppoſition ; for there he 
expreſly iuſiſts on the virtue of his youth. De eloquentia vero, 
3 qua mihi fuiflet, neque mirum, neque invidioſum deberet 
« yideri, fi ab ineunte & uo unis ſtudiis litterarum ex ſummis viribus 
« deditus, omnibus aliis ſpretis voluptatibus ad hoc avi, haud 
=r * ſciam anne ſuper omneis homines impenſo labore, diuque noctu- 
« que, cum deſpectu et diſpendio bonæ valetudinis, eam quæſiſſem 
* —Quis enim me hoc quidem pacto cloquentior vivat? quippe 
„qui nihil wiguam cogitavi quod cloqui non auderem. Eundem 
me aio em; ; nam omne peccatun ſemper nefas habui. 
T Eundem diſertiſſimum; quod nullum meum factum vel dictum 
« extet, de quo diſlerere publice non poſlim +.” What have we 
then to conclude but that the repreſentation of himſelf 1 in this 
Fable, under a debauched character, is entirely feigned? Yet till 
it would be as abſurd to imagine that a grave and moral Philoſopher : 
thould chule to exhibit bimtelf to tlie public | in the odious, and falſe 
light of a Magician and Debauchee ; „ and take a pleaſure 1 in dw elling 
upon the horrors of o deteſtable 4 aracte r, for no other purpoſe = 
than to amuſe and entertain a let of diſſolute readers. We muſt 
needs therefore go a ſtep further, and conclude that he aſſumed 3 
only for the take of the GENERAL MORAL, and the better to carry 
on his Allegory ; 3 which was, to recommend the MYSTERIES : as the 


8 certain cure for all the DISORDERS OF THE WH: 


This being his end, he was but too much encouraged. by 1 
example « of the moſt moral of the ancient Satiriſts, to particularize 
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the various maladies to which he was applying a remedy. Let this, 
and his copying only what he found in his original Author, ſtand 
for ſome kind of excuſe in a wretched Pagan; and it is the beſt 


wo : we have, for all the obſcenities with which his Fable abounds. 

1 ee proceed with his plan. Having now ſhewn himſelf tho- 

by roughly brutalized by his crimes; he goes on to repreſent at large 
. the miſeries of that condition, in a long detail of his miſadventures; 

| 0 . in the courſe of which he fell, by turns, under the dominion of 
. C every vicious paſſion ; though the incidents are chiefly confined to 
1 . the miſchiefs of unlawful love: And this, with much judgment, 
—_ ᷣͤ of the principal ends of the Myſteries was to curb and ſub- 
N , —- due this inordinance, which brings more general and laſting miſery _ 


upon Mankind than all the other. And as it was the great moral 
of his piece to ſhew 7hat pure religion (ſuch as a platonic Philoſo- 
„ . 1 ; pher eſteemed pure) was the only e for human corruption; 1b, [8 
1 ot to prevent the abuſe or miſtake of this capital Principle, he takes IM 
care to inform us, that an attachment to ſuperſiitious and corrupt Sn. 
So lixion does but plunge the wretched vici im into flill greater miſeries. 
This he finely illuſtrates, in the hiſtory of his adventures with the 


T BEGGING PRIESTS or Crperr, whoſe enormities are related in the 
Wk | | 15 | 
[18 1 „„ eighth and ninth books; f and whoſe CORRUPT MysTERIES are in- 


tended as a contr aſt to the PRE RITES OF Isis: With which, in 
A very ſtudied detcription and encominm, he concludes the Fable. 
In the mean time, matters growing from bad to worſe, and Lu- 
” cius plunged deeper and deeper in the ſink of vice, bis affairs come 
to a criſis. For this is one great beauty 1 in the conduct of the Fa- 
ble, that every change of ſtation, while he remains a brute, 
makes his condition ſtill more wretched and deplorable. And being 
now (in the ninth book) about to perpetrate one of the moſt ſhock= _ 
ing enormities ; NaTuRE, though ſo deeply brutalized, REVolrs; 
he abhcrs the idea of his projected crime; he evades his keepers ; . 
he flies to the ſea- ſhore ; and, in this ſolitude, begins to reflect N 
| NEON c more ſeriouſſy on his loſt condition. This is finely imagined ; for 
e 
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we often ſee men, even after a whole life of horrors, come ſuddenly 1 
to themſelves on the hideous aſpect of ſome Monſter vice too | 
frightful even for an hardened Reprobate to bear. Nor is it with leſs 
Judgment that the Author makes theſe beginnings of reformation 
confirmed by ſolitude ; when the unhappy victim of Pr.gASURE 
bY hath broken looſe from the companions and partakers of his follies. | 
4 And now, a more intimate acquaintance with his hopeleſs con- 5 4 
dition obliges him to fly to Heaven for relief. The Moon is in full 5 i 
ſplendour ; and the awful filence of the night inſpires him with = 
ſentiments of Religion.— e Video præmicantis Lunz candore nimio „„ 
« completum orbem, nactuſque opacæ noctis ſilentioſa ſecreta, : 5 1 
« certus etiam SUMMATEM DEAM præcipua majeſtate pollere, reſ- 
66 que prorſus humanas ipſius regi providentia, etc x.“ He then 
purifies himſelf in the manner preſeribed by PrTHAGORAS+;3 the 
| Philoſopher moſt addicted to Initiatious of all the early Sages, as 
Apuleius, of all the later; and ſo makes his prayer to the Moon : | 
or Is1s; invoking her by her ſeveral names of the Eleuſinian 7 
the cele ftial Venus, Diana and Proſerpine : when betaking himſelf e "lj | 
to repoſe, ſhe appears to him in a dream þ { This was not a cir- 5 — 
cumſtance of the Fabuliſt's mere invention. Paufanias tells ỹʒüIn! . 
a that in Phocis there was a Chapel conſecrated to Iſis, FW =: 
« places of worſhip, which the Greeks erected to this Egyptian : 
« Goddeſs, by far the moſt holy: that to this ſacred place it was 
FER. not lawful for ud to approach, but ſuch whom the Goddeſs had 
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« invited, and appeared to, in a Dream, for that purpoſe *.“ Here 
ſhe appears under the $HINING IMAGE ſo much {poken of by the 


Myſtics, as repreſenting the divine nature in general T. Necdum 


* fatis conniveram : et ecce pelago medio, venerandos Diis etiam 


e vultus attollens, emergit divina facies, ac dehine paulatim toto 


„corpore PER LUCIDUM SIMULACRUM, excuſſo pelago, ante me 


« conſtitifle viſum eſt, Ejus mirandam ſpeciem ad vos etiam re- 
* ferre connitar—Corona multiformis, varus floribus ſublimem diſ- 


e tinxerat verticem : cujus media quidem ſuper fronte plana rotun- 
6  ditas, candidum lumen emicabat. Dextra lævaque ſulcis inſurgen- * 


&« 71um viperarum cohibita, ſpicis etiam Cerealibus deſuper porrectis. 


nigerrima, ſplendeſcens atro nitore; quæ circum circa remeans,— 


per intextam extremitatem, et in ipſa oræ planitie, ella diſperſe , 

. coruſcabant: : earumque media ſemeſtris Luna flammeos ſpirabat 9 

ignes.—Dextera quidem ferebat aereum crepitaculum © cujus per an- 2 5 
"oF guſtam laminam in modum balthei recurvatam, trajectæ mediæ 

e paucæ virgulæ, ee brachio tergeminos jactus, reddebant, 

_ « argutum-ſonitum J.“ Theſe ſeveral ſymbolic Attributes, the 

© lucid Round, the ſnakes, the cars of corn, and the /, Num, repreſent 
: the tutelar Deities of the Hecatæan, Bacehic, Eleuſini nian and lac 5 
MysrkERIES. That 1 18, MYSTIC. RITES IN GENERAL ; for whoſe 
ſake the allegory was invented. As the black Palla in which the is 

1 wrapped, embroidered with a ſilver- moon, and ſtars, denotes the 
TIME, in which the Myſteries were celebrated, namely the dead of 
NIGHT; Which was ſo conſtant and inſeparable a circumſtance, that 

the author calls initiation, NOCTIS SOCIETAS, EL 

In her ſpeech to Lucius ſhe gives this extraordinary account of 

herſelf, 0 En alſum, t tuis commota Luci 1 RERUM | NATURA 


5 753 * ne og) mongductla ar bed ive" WRAY ) 8 2M ie leiht Evid. = 
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| Lib. Xx. c. 32. p. 880. Edit. Kuhnii, * fol. 1096. 


1 Sec above, p. 9 note e G.) + P. 239, 240, 


—Et que longe longeque etiam meum confutabat obtutum, pw : 


«© PARENS, 
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* PARENS, elementorum omnium Domina, ſæculorum progenies 
„ 1nitialis, Summa numinum, Regina manium, Prima ccelitum, 
„ Deorum Dearumque facies uniformis : quæ cœli luminoſa culmina, 


„ maris ſalubria flamina, inferorum deplorata ſilentia nutibus meis 


$6 diſpenſo. Cujus numen unicum, multiformi ſpecie, ritu vario, 


66 nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis—priſcaque doctrina pol- 
lentes AEcvyerin, ceremoniis me prorſus yROPR11S percolentes, 


_ * appellant vero nomine reginam ISIDEMX*.“ This was exactly 


; adapted to the deſign of the Myſteries ; and preparatory to the com- 
munication of the ATIOPPHTA. It had likewiſe this further uſe, to | 
yy patch up and recommend the PAGAN RELIGIONS ; ; by ſhewing that 


their Polytheiſm confiſted in nothing elſe than in giving the SUPREME 
| Gon various NAMES, merely expreſſive of his various ATTRIBUTES. 


This was the faſhionable colouring, which, after the appearance of 
N Chriſtianity, the advocates of paganiſm employed to blanch their 
Ipol AT RV. I will only « obſerve further, that the words, Agyptit cere- 
 monus me prorſus propris percolentes, inſinuate, what was true, that all 
- MysTeRIOUS woRSHIP came firſt from Acver ; this people hav- 
| ing penetrated furtheſt i into the nature of the Gods : 1 As the calling 5 
HER, who repreſents the Myſteries in general, RERUM Naruna : 


 PARENs, ſhews plainly what were the AIIOPPHTA of them all. 
Panxxr NATURE then reveals to Lucius the means of his r re- 


: covery. Her feſtival was on the following day ; : when there was to 


bea Proceſſion of her Votaries. The Prieſt who led it up (the told 


him) would have a chaplet of Roses in his hand, which had the 


virtue to reſtore him to his former ſhape. | But as breaking through 
a habit of vice is, of all things, the moſt difficult; ſhe adds en- 
couragements to her promiſes, e nec quidquam rerum mearum re- 
* formides, ut arduum. Nam hoc eodem momento, quo tibi venio, + 
60 ſimul et ib! PRASENS, gue, ſont conſequentia ſacerdoti meo per 85 


« quietem ficienda Praecipio +: Alluding to what was taught! in 


„ p. 241. + F. 242. 
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the My eries, that the aſſiſtance of Heaven was always preſent to ſe- 


cond the efforts of virtue. But in return for the favour of releaſing 
him from his brutal ſhape, 1. e. of reforming his manners by Initia- 
tion, ſhe tells him ſhe expected the ſervice of his whole life; And 
this, the Myſteries required: Nor ſhould her ſervice (ſhe ſaid) go 


unrewarded, for he ſhould have a place in EL Y8IUM hereafter; And 


this, too, the My/eries promiſed. Plane memineris, et penita 
mente conditum ſemper tenebis, mihi religua vitæ tua curricula, 
ad uſque terminos ultimi ſpiritus vadata. Nec injurium, cujus 
« beneficio redieris ad homines ei totum debere quod vives. Vives 
e autem beatus, vives, in mea tutela, g1orio/is : et cum ſpatium ſe- 
« culi tui permenſus ad inferos demearis ; ibi quoque in ipſo ſub- 
i terraneo ſemirotundo, me, quam vides Acherontis tenebris inter- 
« lucentem, ſtygiiſque penetralibus regnantem, CAMPOS EL vsros 
e mcolens ipſe, tibi propitiam frequens adorabis q.“ 
Lucius! is at length confirmed in his reſolution of 401 ing to a life 
of virtue. And on this change of his diſpoſitions, and intire con- 
queſt of his paſſions, the Author finely repreſents all Nature as 
putting on a new face of chearfulneſs and gaiety. © Tanta hilari- 
* tudine præter peculiarem meam geſtire mihi cuncta videbantur; 
«4 ut pecua etiam cujuſcemodi, et totas domos, et ipſum diem ſerena 
« facie gaudere ſentirem +.” And to enjoy Þ Nature, in theſe her beſt 
conditions, was the boaſted privilege of the Initiated, as we may; p 
lee from a Chorus in the Frogs of Ariſtophanes fo» 
And now the Proceſſion, in honour of IsIs, "FEY - Silks by 
| the way, we mult obſerve, that the 7wo firſt days of the celebration 
of the Eleufinian Myſteries are plainly deſcribed : the one called 
ADYPMOS, from the multitude aſſembled; the other AAATE MTL 
Tal, from the Proceſſion made to the ſea- ſnore. Tune influunt 
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« Turbe ſacris divinis initiate *—j jam ripam maris proximamus +.” 


The Prieſt or Hierophant of the Rites leads up the train of the Ini- 


tiated with a garland of Roſes in his hand. Lucius approaches, 


devours the Roſes, and, according to the promiſe of the Goddeſs, is 


reſtored to his native Form: by which, as we have ſaid, no more 
was meant than a change of Manners, from vice to virtue, And 
this the author plainly intimates. by making the Goddeſs thus 
addreſs him under his brutal Figure, „ peſſimæ mihique dcteſta- 
N bilis jamdudum beluæ iſtius corio te protinus exue 1. For an Aſs 
Was ſo far from being deteſtable, that it was employed in the celc- 3 
| ration of her rites; and was ever found in the retinue of Oſiris or 
Bacchus. N + he garland plainly repreſents that which the all pirauts 
were crowned with at their m!t14t100 f juſt as the virtue of the Roſes 


deſigus the Myſteries. At his transformation he had been told, 


that Rosrs were to reſtore him to Humanity: o that, amid' all ; 

| his adventures, he had ſtill this remedy in view. Particularly | in a wy 

circumſtance of great diſtreſs, he met with a ſpecies « of them called : 
roſa laurea ; ; but on examining its properties, he found that, in- 
ſtead of a reſtorative, it was a deadly poiſon to all kind of cattle - 

c quarum cuncto pecori cibus lethalis eſt,” W ho can doubt then, | 
but by this roſe- laurel was meant all debauched, magical, and corrupt = 
Myfteries, ſuch as thoſe of the SYRIAN Goppess, whoſe Miniſters 5 
he repreſents in ſo abominable a light §; in oppolition to what he 
calls ſobriæ religionis obſervatio: ' and in thoſe Rites, mitiation 
was fo far from promoting a life of virtue, that it plunged the de- 
luded Votary into ſtill greater miſcries. Theſe emblematic Roſes 
were not of our author's inv ention. For the ROSE, amongſt the 
Ancients Was a ſymbol of SILENCE, the requiſite quality of the 
| Initial. And therefore the ſtatues of Ifis or Diana Multimammea, =” 
(images conſecrated to the uſe of the Myfter ies) are crowned with 

chaplets of Roſes; J deſigning what we now mean, when we e ſay, i in Z 


proverbial ſpeech, UNDER "HE ROSE. 


* P. 245 5 1 P. 249. | . Þ P. 65. | | J * viii. P- 174. 
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Our Author proceeds to tell us, that the people wondered at this 
inſtantaneous Metamorphoſis. Populi mirantur, religigſi venerantur 
tam evidentem maximi numinis potentiam—et facilitatem reforma - 


tionis x. For the Myſteries boaſted the power of giving a ſudden 


and entire change to the mind and affections: And the advocates 


of Paganiſm againſt Chriſtianity uſed to oppoſe this boaſt to tlie 
real and miraculous efficacy of Grace. 


As ſoon as Lucius had recovered the integrity of his nature, by 


f initiation, the Prieſt covers him, naked as he was, with a LINEN 
__ garment +: A habit always beſtowed upon the Aſpirant, on his 
_ admiſſion to the Myferies ; . the rationale of which, Apuleius him- d 
ſelf gives us in his Apology | 4. 


When all was over, the Prieſt oral: 1 enten in 190 fol- 


lowing manner. Multis et variis exantlatis laboribus, magniſ- 
| 40 que Fortunæ tempeſtatibus, et maximis actis procellis, ad portum 
85 quietis et aram Mi ericordie tandem, Luci, veniſti ; nec tibi na- 
a4 tales, ac ne dignitas quidem vel ipſa, qua flores, uſquam doctrina | 
66 profuit : fed lubrico virentis tatulæ, ad ſerviles delapſus voluptates, 
« CURIOSITATIS IMPROSPERA ſiniſtrum præmium reportaſti, Sed : 
| « utrinque Fortuna cæcitas dum te peſſimis periculis diſcrutiat, ad | 
57 6 religioſam 7 tam habitudinem improvida produxit malitia. Eat nunc, 
* et ſummo furore feviat, et crudelitati ſuæ materiam quærat aliam. 
| « Nam in eorum vitas, quorum fil 2 feroitium De nofira majeflas 
"6 vindicavit, non habet locum caſus infeſlus. Quid latrones, quid ; 
66 fete, quid ſervitium, quid aſperrimorum itinerum ambages reci- 
5 0e N metus mortis quotidianæ nefariæ Fortune profuit ? 


* p. 247 OY 5 | Ot | | 
* Sed ſacerdos, uteunque 1 monitu cognitis ab origine a cladibus 1 meis, quam- 


L quam et ipſe inſigni permotus miraculo, nutu a Gignificato Prin precipit, Om n 
3 LINTEAM dari LACINIAM. P. 248, . 


Laua ſegniſſimi corporis excrementum, pecori detracta, jam ind Orphei et Pytha- 5 


2 3 ſcitis, profanus veſtitus eſt, Sed enim mundiſſima III ſeges, inter optimas fruges 
terræ exorta non modo iadutui et amictui San#iſtmis FEgyptiorum ſacerdotibus, led — 
quog ue in 1 rebus Jecris — Apol, p. 94. l, 7. 


vs in OE 
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© in tutelam jam receptus es FokTUN®, ſed VIDENTIS 3 gue SUE 
* LUCIS SPLENDORE Cereros etiam deos illuminat. Sume jam vultum 
F % Ixtiorem, candido iſto habitu tuo congruentem ; comitare pompam 
Z Eo % Dex $08PITATRICIS innovanti gradu; VIDEANT IRRELIG1OSI : 


4 VIDEANT, ET ERNnOREMSUUM RECOGNOSCAN „ ecce prit- . 
„ tinis ærumnis abſolutus, Isfrpis magnæ PROVIDENTIA gaudens 
&« Ticius de Jua for tuna friumphat * well Ef = 


Here the MOR AL OF THE FABLE is delivered i in plain terms; and, - 1 4 
1 in this moral, all we have advanced, concerning the pur poſe of the 1 
work. fully confirmed. - It is expreſly declared, that vice and 
 mordinate CURIOSITY were the cauſes of Lucius's diſaſters ; from : 
which the only relief was INITIATION into the MYSTERIES. | 
| Whereby the Author would infinuate, that nothing was more ab- 
bhorrent from thoſe holy rites than DEBAUCHERY and MAGIC ; j the - 
_ two enormities they were then commonly ſuſpected to encourage. e 
It hath been obſerved above, that by Lucius's return to his proper VVVUw — 


Form, was meant his Initiation; and accordingly, that return is called | 
(as initiation was) the being born again—ut RENATUS quodammodo, . 1 
| and—ſua providentia quodammodo RENATOS; but this Was only 1 
: = to the LESSER, not the GREATER myſteries. The firſt was to pur ify 5 
_ # the mind: hence! it was called by the Ancients, Kexins Upaipeow, a . 
7 | feparatin from evil: the ſecond was to enlighten it, when purified, 
A and to bring it to the knowledge of divine ſecrets, as Hierocles 
N 2 5 ſpeaks, ere a CA 77 170 Deiche \£0Wy YWTEL. | Hence they | 
= 4 named the one KAOAPLEIN, and the other TE AEIOTHTA, ÞURI- 


' FICATION and PERFECTION. The ff is here repreſented 1 in ths 
incident of Lucius's being r reſtored to humanity by the uſe of roſes > 
The ſecond, as the matter of chief 1 importance, the Author treats 
more circumſtantially. . 5 
le begins with ang the Prieſt take occaſion, from the be- : 
nefit already received, to preſs Lucius to cnter into the GREATER | 
MYSTERIES of Is, 0" vo. tibi tamen tutior ts is, bd munitior; 3 
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« da nomen huic ſane militiæ, cujus olim ſacramento etiam læta- 


e beris; teque jam nunc obſequio religionis noſtrz dedica, et miniſ- 


“ terii jugum ſubi voluntarium. Nam, cum ceperis Dee ſervire, 
« tunc magis ſenties fructum tuæ libertatis x. But at the ſame time 
makes him inform the Candidate, that nothing was to be precipi- 


tated: for that not only many previous Rites and Ceremonies, con- 


cerning religious diet, and abſtinence from prophane food, were to 
be obſerved; but that the Aſpirants to theſe Higher M Meries were to 
Wait for A CALL, * Quippe cum aviditati contumacizque ſumme ; 
« cavere, et utramque cul pam vitare, ac neque vocatus morari, nec 
non juſſus feſtinare deberem. Nec tamen efle quemquam de ſuo 
« numero tam perditæ mentis, vel immo deſtinatæ mortis, qui non 

40 ſibi quoque ſcorſum, jubcnte Domina, temerarium atque ſacrile- 


6 gum audeat miniſterium ſubire, noxamque letalem contrahere. 


6 Nain et inferom clauſtra, et ſalutis tutelam i in Deæ manu poſita 5 
1 8 ipſamque traditionem ad inſtar voluntariæ mortis et præcariæ ſa= 
206 lutis celebrarĩ 4.” Accordingly, he 1s initiated into the GREATER 

MYSTERIES. | The ceremony is deſcribed at large 1; and we find it 
to agree exactly with what, we have ſhewn, other ancient t writers 
more profefledly deliver concerning . 


The Author, by the doubts Sad eters which Ss 


bis initiation, firſt gives us to underſtand, that the higheſt degree 
of ſanity was required of thoſe who entered into the My y/ſteries. — 
At ego, quamquam cupieuti voluntate præditus, tamen religioſa 5 
« formidine retinebar. Quod enim ſedulo percontaveram, 4. Meile 
00 religlonis obſeguium, el caftimonicrum abſlinentiam ſatis arduam, cau- 
„ rogue circumſpectu vitam, gue multts caſibus ſubj icet, eſſe munien- 
am d. Theſe difficulties now ſurmounted, he is initiated with 
the accuſtomed Ceremonies. He then makes bis Prayer, in which _ 
E the BE: AHOPPH T A of the AM Myſteries. is Kill more plainly re- 85 


* p. 249. 5 + P. 15 254 1 +: p. 255, 266, 257. 8 p. 252. | 
1 See the quotation. abere.— Hofe V. dakntis, ru jo Iucis hunde. ceteres ctiam 


Deos iluminat. | 


N : 
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« petua, ſemper fovendis mortalibus munifica, dulcem matris af- 
& fectionem miferorum caſibus tribuis.— TE SUPERI COLUN'TT ; OB- 
& SERVANT iNFERI; TU ROTAS ORBEM ; LUMINAS SOLEM ; ; 'REGIS 


„ MUNDUM 3 CALCAS TARTARUM ; TIBI RESPONDENT SiDERA*; 
„ GAUDENT LUMINA; REDEUNT TEMPORAj SERVIUNT ELE- | 
© MENTA 3 TUO NUTU sPIRANT FLAMINA F NUTRIUNTUR NU- 
: <BILA; b GERMINANT ST MINA; CRESCUNT GERMINA 3 ruAM 
« MAJESTATEM PERHORRESCUNT AVES COELO MEANTES; FERE 
© MONTIBUS ERRANTES SERPENTES SOLO LATENTES 3 BELUX C 
46 PONTO NA TAN TES.“ ; 
The affair thus over, = the honour attendant on initiation into : 
the greater Myſteries being marked out in the words—cominabar ſas 
crarium ; tote civitati notus ac conſpicuus, digitis hominum nutibuſque | 
notabilis ; the Author, in the next place, takes occaſion, agreeably 
a to his hat practice and OP! 2110S, to recommend a MULT IPLICITY. 
OF INITIATIONS. He tells us how 72 counſelled him to enter into 
the Myſteries of Ofiri Tris « how, after that, ſhe invited him to a third - 
" initiation : and then rewarded him for his accumulated Picty with | 
an abundance of temporal Bleſſings. e Late. N 
All this conſidered, we can no longer doubt but that the true : 
= deſign of his work was to recommend INITIATION INTO THE | 
MYSTERIES, IN OPPOSITION TO THE NEW REL. IGION. We ſe 
the Cataſtrophe of the piece, the whole Eleventh Book, entirely 
taken up with it; and cornfoged. with the © greateſt ſeriouſneſs and . 
ſuperſtition. 9235 „„ 
And, ſurely, nothing could 5 better conceived, to recommend - 
the Myſteries, than the idea of ſuch a plan ; Or better contrived than 
| his execution of! it. In which he omits no circumſtance that might 


* Reſpondent fidera, This, I ſuppoſe, relates to the mufic % he ſpheres, The image 


is noble and ſublime, It i is taken trom the conſent in the re, to anſwer to, and obey . 


the hand of the Maſter who had put them into tune, 
tk 1 
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be plauſibly oppoſed to CyrIsTIANITY ; or that might recommend 
the MysTER1Es with advantage to the Magiſtrate's protection: as 


where he tells us, that in theſe Rites, Hey prayed for the proſperity 


of all Orders in the Sr AE fauſta vota Fe principi magno, 


« ſenatuique et equiti, totique populo Romano.“ 
This interpretation will throw new light on every fart of the 
GOLDEN Ass. But I have been fo long upon the ſubjeR, that 1 


have only time to give one inſtance ; and this, chiefly becauſe it 
reflects light back again on my general interpretation of the Fable. 


In the fifth and ſixth books is the long epiſode of Cueip and 
Psycns . viſibly allegorical throughout; and entirely foreign to all 
the reſt of the work, conſidered as a mere Mileſian fable; but very 


applicable to the Writer's purpoſe, if he had that moral to Were 
which we have here aſſigned unto him. 


There was no man, though he regarded. the roldin Afr as a thing 


of mere amuſement, but ſaw that the ſtory of CueiD and PsYcns 


was a phil:fephic allegory of the progreſs of the ſoul to perfection, in 


1 the poſſe efſian of divine love and the reward of immortality. The Amour 
of Cupid and Piyche was a ſubject which lay in common amongſt | 
the Platonic writers. And though originally founded on ſome ob- 
ſcure tradition of the Fall of Man, yet every one faſhioned this 
agreeable fiction (as our Author has done here) according to the 
doctrines he had to convey under it. By this means it could not 

but become famous. The remaining monuments of ancient ſculp- 
ture convince us that it was very famous; in which, nothing 1 is 
ſo common as the figures of Cup and PsYycCus in the various cir- 
cumſtances of their adventures. Now we have ſhewn at large, that 
the profeſſed end of the Myſteries, in the later ages of their cele- 
brity, was to reſtore the ſoul to it's 0RIGINAL REC TI TVD, and, 
in every © age, to encourage good men- with the promiſes of happineſs 
in another life. The fable, therefore, of Cupid and Pſyche, in the 
fifth and ſixth books, was the fineſt and moſt artful preparative for 
the ſubject of the eleventh. , which treats profeſſedly of the Myfteries. 


But 
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But if we look more nearly into this beautiful Fable, we ſhall 
find that, beſides it's general purpoſe, it has one more particular. 


We have obſerved that the corrupt flate of the Myftertes, in the time 
of Apuleius, was one principal reaſon of his undertaking their 
apology. Theſe corruptions were of two kinds, DEBAUCHERIES 
and AGI. Their debaucheries have been taken notice of above. 


'Their MAGIC was of three ſorts; 1. The Magic of 1 invocation or 


: NEcrRoMANCY. | 2, The Magic of transformation or MeTamor- 
posts. 3. And the Magic of divine communication under a viſible 

appcarance or THEURGY. The oRACULAR RESPONSES, introduced 
late into the Myſteries, ſeem to have given birth to the firſt : The 


Doctrine of the MgeTEmesyCHosts taught therein, to the ſecond: 


and the ANOPPHTA concerning the DIVINE NaTuRE, to the third, ES, 
The abomination of the two firſt forts was ſeen, by. all, and frankly 


given up as criminal: but the fanatic Platoniſts and Pythagoreans 


of the latter ages, eſpouſing the third, occaſioned it to be held in 
eſteem and reverence. So that, as Heliodorus tells us, the Egyp- 
tian prieſts (between whoſe fanaticiſm and that of the Platoniſts | 
there was, at this time, a kind of coalition *). affected to diſtin- 5 
guiſh between the MAGIC of Necromancy and the magic of Theirgy; 1 
accounting the firſt infamous and wicked; but the laſt very fair, 
and even commendable. For now both thoſe philoſophic Enthu- 
| Gaſts had their myſterious Rites, which conſiſted in the practice of 
this Tukünoilc MAGIC, Theſe + were the Myfteries, to obſerve it by 
the way, of which the Emperor Julian was ſo fond, that he placed 
his principal felicity (in what the Chriſtians placed his principal 
crime) their celebration. But our Author, who had imbibed his 
Platoniſm, not at the muddy ſtreams of thoſe late Fanatics, but at 
the pure fountain head of the Academy itſelf, well underſtood how 
much this ſuperſtition, with all it's plauſible pretences, had pol- 
luted the Myſteries ; and, therefore, as in the courſe of the adven- 


tures of his golden Aſs, he had e the two other kinds of 


* see Book iii. Sed. iv. boarde we end. 
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'7 Magic, bs compoſed this celebrated tale (hitherto ſo little under- 
71 3 ſttood) to expoſe the Magic of ThEÜURGV. It is, as we ſaid, a phr- 
4 5 H eſßopbic Allegory of the progreſs of the Soul to Perfection, in the poſe 
uy = > = Non of Divine Love and the reward of immortality, delivered in the 
1 55 adventures of Psxenz, or the Saul: whoſe various labours and 
traverſes in this Progreſs, are all repreſented as the effects of her 
indiſcreet paſſion for that ſpecies of magic called THHüROx. = 
To underſtand this, we muſt obſerve, that the fanatic Platoniſts, Sr rw of wy 40 

| in their purſuit of the SuexeME Goop, the Union with the Deity, | 
N "A | made the completion and perfection of it to conſiſt in the Theirgic 1 
— Viſion of the AdronJor A or SELF- SEEN IMAGE, i. e. ſeen by : $ 
Gr a ſplendour of its own light. Now the ſtory tells us, there A 
. three Siſters, the youngeſt of whom was called Ps VHR; by _ 

we are to underſtand, the three peripatetic fouls, the ſenfitive, th 

animal, and the rational; or in other NOR ale, I ad - 
regen. =. CE Po, 
- That the two Ar Siſters, 809 u. and Appetite, » were ſob Bſpoſed 5 
of i in marriage; but that the younger, Psycis or the rational Soul, 
was of ſo tranſcendant and divine a beauty, that though men for- I. 
ſook the altars of the Gods to follow and worſhip her *, | having 5 4 
paid her their full homage of admiration, not ſo much as one a. 
5 pired to a cloſer union with her: intimating the general preference — 
„ | OE ] ͤ àNN ren to temporal things above ſpiritual: AL — 


D. N. Wm ” — Pr. . 
e IE © 
WY - * A — 2 5 


Co SEED 2 


16. 


2 


Virtus laudatur & alget. 


= ery amidſt this neglect, ſhe 18 1 1 IS 3 

— poſſeſſes, the cele eftial Cupid, or DIVINE LoVE, who cohabits with her 

_ -INVISIBLY amidſt a ſcene of paradiſaical pleaſures and enjoyments. 8 
NG; h „ But is warned by Cupid not to hearken to the pernicious counſel of 5 
—_ her ſiſters, whole envy at her happineſs, from their own choice of 
os huſbands diſcaſed and avaricious is +, the lot of thoſe under the do- : 


OE Doin SERA © i... 


* Apuleii Met. ed. way p. Bc. ts Phiche, cum flak {abi præeipua . 5 4 
| tudine nullum decoris ſui fructum percipit. Spectatur ab omnibus; laudatur * omnibus, . | 3 


nec quiſquam — Cupiens <Jus nuptiarum petitur accedit, 
6 9 | 


* 
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minion of their appetites, would ſoon bring them to attempt her 
ruin, in perſuading her to get a fight of her invijſible ſpouſe. Againſt 


which $8ACRILEGIOVS CURIOSITY; as what would deprive her of all her 


happineſs *, and to which her ſiſters would endeavour to inflame 
her mind, he carefully warns her. By all which the Author 
would inſinuate, that they are the irregular paſſions and the un- 
governable appetites which ſtir up men's curieſity to this ſpecies of 


magic, the TuRÜUNOIC Vision. However, Pſyche falls into the 


| ſnare her ſiſters had laid for her, and againſt the expreſs injunction 
of the God, ſacrilegiouſſy attempts this forbidden ſight; though he 


aſſured her +, that if ſhe kept the religious ſecret, the child to be 
born of them ſhould be immortal; but if ſhe prophaned it, the 
child would be mortal, intimating, that Theürgie Magic was ſo 
far from rendering the participants divine, that it loaded them with 
impiety. In a word, ſhe indulges her inordinate appetite, and is 
_ undone: Divine Love forſakes her; the happy ſcenes of her abode ; 
_ vaniſh; ; and ſhe finds berſelf forlorn and abandoned, ſurrounded : 
with miſeries, and purſued with the vengeance of heaven wy its in- 


ſtrument the Celeſtial Venus. 


— this diſtreſs ſhe firſt comes ; to the temple of Can for pro- 
tection; ; by which is meant the cuſtom of having recourſe to the 
Myſteries againſt the evils and diſaſters of life, as is plainly intimated 
in the reaſon given for her application.“ nec ullam vel dubiam ” 
46 SPEI MELIORIS viam volens omittere .“ Ses melior being tbe 
common appellation for what Was fought for in the My/teries, aud 
what they promiſed to the participants. With theſe ſentiments ſhe 5 

5 addreſſes Ceres in the following obſervation': «« Per ego te frugiferam 
tuam dextram iſtam deprecor per tacita ſacra ifarum—per—per, = 

1 But 5 


* Identideiw monuit, ac e ſwpe terruit, ne 1 Sen pernicioſo -ontitls 1 th | 


et cetera ne . deg Hun ns Attica Jacrarium— 


Hin Aariti quærat: neve ſe SAC" 1LEGA CURIOSITATE de tanto fortunarum | ſuggeſtu 
peſſum dejiciat ; nec ſuum poſtea contingat amplexum. P. 92, 


+ Infantem—f texeris noſtra ſecreta filentio, divinum; ſi profanayeris, mortalem, 


P. 96. : "4 7.13. 3 I P. 111. Yo 
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Piyche is denied any protection both here and at the temple of 
Funo : for the purer Myſteries diſcouraged all kind of magic, even 


the moſt ſpecious. However, ſhe is, pitied by both. The reaſon 
Ceres gives her for not complying with her requeſt is remarkable, 
She had entered, ſhe ſaid, into an ancient league with Venus, 
which ſhe could not violate“. By which is intimated, that all 
the Myſteries had one and the ſame end. And Pſyche, the ſaid, had 
reaſon to thank her that ſhe did not ſeize on her and detain her 
priſoner +; alluding to the obligation that all were under to 1 
to puniſhment the violaters of the M. n 


Juno excuſes herſelf, from imparting any afliſtance; « out of 


reverence to the Laws, which forbid any one to entertain another's 
| runaway ſervanc 2. For thoſe who had violated the eras of 
5 one God could ae by admitted to thoſe of another. 


In this diſtreſs PsYCHE reſolves at laſt. to nder herfelf. to the | 


- offended Parties, and implore their pardon. Venus impoſes on her 
along and ſevere penance; in which the author ſeems to have 
' ſhadowed o out the trials and labours undergone by the aſpirants to ce 
My Meries, and the more ſevere 1 in proportion to the delinquencies os _ 
the aſpirants, intimated 1 in the words of Venus to her.—Sed j jam 


nunc ego ſedulo periclitabor an oppido ferti animo, e 
Prudentia ſis prædita & 


During the courſe. of theſe traals W falls once more nw 


diſtreſs by her raſh curioſity Il} and would be undone but for the 5 

divine aſſiſtance, which all along ſupports and aids her in her dif- 1 
f culties. In which the author hints at the promiſes made to the 

i aſpirants on theſe occaſions. Nec Providentiæ bonæ graves oculos . 

innocentis anima latuit ærumna. In her greateſt diſtreſs, 1 in the 


: an of her firſt * an ſhe 1 is relieved by rt himſelf; 5 : 


* cum qua etiam antiquum PATON amicitiz 1 p. . 5 
+ quod a me retenta cuſtoditaque non fueris optimi conſule. P. 112. 


1 — tune etiam Legibus, Jas AW alienos Profuges, | invitis Dominis, vetant fuſeii | 
e „ | 


. 9 Mente capitur 3 TEMERITATE CURIOSITATA, p. 179. 


| intimating, 
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intimating, that nothing but the divine aid can overcome human 
weakneſs; as appears from theſe words of Cupid to his ſpouſe—Et 
ecce, inquit, rurſum pe rieras miſella fimili curioſitate. Sed interim 


quidem tu provinciam, quæ tibi matris meæ precepto mandata eſt, 


exequere gnaviter : cetera egomel videro *, When in theſe trials the 


aſpirant had done his beſt, the Gods would help out the reſt. 


With this affiſtance, ſhe performs her penance, is pardoned, and 
reſtored to favour : put again into poſſeſſion of DyIxE Love, and 
rewarded with IMMORTALITY, the declared end of all the Mus 


is 


here are 0 many other cirewinilances in this fine Allegory equally 
8 ferving to ſupport the ſyſtem here explained : as there are others 
which allude to divers beautiful platonic notions, foreign to the 
preſent diſcourſe. It is enough that we have pointed to its chief, 
and peculiar purpoſe ; ; which it was impoſſible to ſee while the 


nature and deſign of the whole F able lay undiſcovered. 


But now perhaps it may be ſaid, & That all this i is very wall. 
An Allegory 1 15 here found for the GOLDEN ASS, which, it muſt be 
- Saba fits the Fable. But ſtill it may be aſked, Was it indeed i 
made for it? Did the Author write the tale for the moral; or did 
the Critic find the moral for the tale? For an Allegory may | 
drawn from almoſt any ſtory: and they have been otten made for 
Authors who never thought of them. Nay, when a rage of al- 
7 legorizing happens to prevail, as it did a century or two ago, the 
Author himſelf will be either tempted or obliged, "without the 
' Commentator, to encourage this delufion. Arigſto and Taſſo, writers 
of the higheſt reputation, one of whom wrote after the Gothic 
Romances, as the other after the Claſſic Ic Fables, without ever con- 
cerning themſelves about any other moral than what the natural 
circumſtances of the ſtory conveyed ; yet, to ſecure the ſucceſs of 


their poems, they ſubmitted, in compliance to faſhion and falſe 


e to the ridiculous eee of 1 inyennng a Kind of poſthumous 5 


Allegory, | 
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Allegory, and ſometimes more than one ; that the reader himſelf 
might ſeaſon their Fables to his own taſte. As this has been the 
caſe, To ſhew that I neither impoſe upon myſelf nor others, I have 
reſerved the Author's own declaration of his having an Allegorie 


meaning, for the laſt confirmation of my Ne It i is in e 
: words, 


At ego tibi ſlo iſto Mileſio 

| Varias Fabulas conſeram, aureſque tuas 
Benevolas lepido ſuſurro permulceam; 
Modo fi yayyRUM EGYPTIAM ARGUTIA 


N11oTICT « CALAML INSCRIPT A M, non iy PRES 
: Inſpi ſpicere * | 


A direct inſinuation * its being replete _ iti BE En Fayp- 8 
lian wiſdom; of which, that Nation, by the invention of the 
MYSTERIES, had conveyed ſo conſiderable a part to the Gr ecks, 


Before 1 totally diſmiſs this matter it may not be improper to 
| obſerve, that both VinGiL and APULEIVUS have repreſented the =D 


genuine MysTERI1ES, as Rites of perfect ſanctity and purity; and 


5 recommended only ſuch to their Country men; while they expoſe 99 5 
impure and impious Rites to the public execration; for it was 
their purpoſe to ſtigmatize the reigning corruptions, and to re- 
commend the ancient ſanctity. On the other hand, a man attached by 
5 his office to the recommendation of the My ſeries, as then practiſed, 
was to do the beſt he could, when deprived of the benefit of this 
diſtinction; and was to endeavour to give fair colours to the fouleſt 
things. This was the caſe of JAMBLICHUS, | His friend Porphyry = 
had ſome ſcruples on this head. He doubts whether thoſe Rites 


could come from the Gods, which admitted ſuch a mixture of 
lewdneſs and impurity. Such a mixture Jamblicbus confeſſes; 


but, at the ſame time, endeavours to account for their divine 


In init, Fab. 


=— iginal, 
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original, by ſhewing, that they are only the emblems of natural 
Truths; or a kind of moral purgation of the inordinate paſ- 
ſions . You will ſay, he might have given a better anſwer ; 
That they were modern abuſes and corruptions. He aſks your 


pardon for that. Such a confeſſion would have been condemning. 


his own Platomic fanaticiſm; that very fanaticiſm which had 
brought in theſe abominations. He was reduced therefore to the 


neceſſity of admitting that they were no after-corruptions, but 


coeval with the Rites themfelves. And this admiſſion of fo 


| learned a Hierophant, 13,--48 far as i am able to collect, the only | 
ſupport which any one can now have for ſaying, that zhe 
Myſteries were Kaen and abominable, even Oe their e Infte 


| mutton, 


Hitherto we ; have: cotifidered. the Legiſlator's care in perpetu- 
| ating the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE. And if 1 have been 
longer than ordinary on this head, my excuſe is, that the topic 
was new +, and the doctrine itſelf, which is the main | ſubject of - 


5 the preſent | inquiry, much intereſted i in . 


A very remarkable circumſtance (for which we are indebted 
to the obſervation of modern travellers) may convince us, that 
Rulers and Governors cult vated the belief of this doctrine with a 
more than common aſſiduity. Many barbarous nations have been 

diſcovered in theſe later times, on. the coaſts. of Atrica, which, 


9 „ De myſteriis, Seck. i. cap. — 
+ A well-known writer, Mr, Jackſon (nor | to 8 at e of Others of a latr 


date) who had long and ſcurrilouſly railed at the author of the D. L. in a number of 


miſerable pamphlets, hath at length thought fit i a Thing, called Chronological Anti- 


quities, to borrow from this book, without any acknowledgment, all he had to pive the 
public concerning the pagan MysTERIEsS ; and much, concerning the HIEROGLYPHICS 
and origin of idolatry, Put this is the common practice of ſuch ſort of writers: and is 
only mentioned here to ſhew the reader to what claſs they belong. The treatment theſe 
volumes have met with ſrom ſome of the moſt worthleſs of my Countrymen, made me 
_ think it expedient to contraſt their behaviour with that of the moſt learned and reſpecta- 
ble foreign Divines and Critics of France, Germany, and Holland, in the ir animadver- 


tions on | this work, — Inſerted | in the | notes. 
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fife. Theſe are found to have little or no knowledge of a God, 
or obſervance of Religion. And yet, which 1s a ſurpriſing para- 
dox, they ſtill retain the ſettled belief and expectation of a FUTURE 


what hath been ſaid above of the Legiſlator's principal concern 
for the ſupport of this Doctrine; and of the deep root, which 
by its agreeable nature, it takes in the Mind wherever it has 
been once received. So that though, as it hath been obſerved, 
no Religion ever exiſled without the doctrine of a Future State, yet 
the doctrine of a Future State hath, it ſeems, ſometimes exiſted 
without | a Religion. 
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in the diſtractions of Government, and tranſmigrations of People, 
have, it is probable, fallen from a civiliged to a favage ſtate of 


STATE. A wonder to be accounted for no other way than by 
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'E have ſcen with what art, 1 care in contrivance, the Sages of the 
 GenTiLE World endeavoured, by the intervention of the Mrsrz- 
RI £53, to prevent the memory of 1E F15T Càusk of all things from being 
totally obliterated from the minds of men; while the perverſe conſtitution 
of the National Idolatries prevented the true God's being received into any 
police Worſhip. To the SEcrET of the Myſteries it was, that these 
| Pſeudo Evangeliſts invited their more capable Diſciples, awfully admoniſh- 
: ing them 10 give beed unto it, as unto a light ſhining in a dark place. For it 
was no more than ſuch a n till the r Aung of the day. ar of the | 
A Goſpel, in the hearts of the Faithful. | 
But if the late noble Author of THE FIRST Purxosorh deſerves cre- : 
| dit; all this care was as abſurd as it was fruitleſs. 5 
The Inſtitutors of the Myfeeries imparted this SECRET, as the true 751 
only ſolid foundation of RelLiciox; for the FiRsT Causz was, in their 
ideas, 2 God whoſe ESSENCE indeed was incomprehenſible, but bis AITRI- 
5 BUTES, as well moral as natural, diſcoverable by human reaſon. Such 4 
God was wanted for that foundation : ſor unaſ/ied reaſon taught them, as, 
im its moſt aſſi/ted ſtate, it had taught St. Par, That be who cometh to God, 
muſt believe that be is; and that he is a REWARDER of them who diligently ſeek. 
tim, Thus Plato, in his Book of Laws, ſpeaking of Religion, and it's uſe 
| to civil Society, ſays, „It is not of {mall conlequence, that what we here = 
5 © reaſon about the Gods, ſhould, by all means and methods, be made 
06, « probable 3 as that they ARE, and that they are GOOD 9. Hence, though 
their miſtaken mode of teaching deprived the pagan. world of the fruit of. 
the Dodtrine, the purpoſe however was laudable and rational, Ly 
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But now comes a modern Sage *—PnrLosoPHER and STATESMAN like the 
Ancient, (in all things elſe how unlike !) who tells us“ that they made the 
Bafis of Religion far too wide; that men have no further concern with Gop 
than 10 BELIEVE THAT HE 15, Which his phyſical Attributes make fully ma- 

nifeſt; but, That he is à rewarder of them who diligently ſeek him, Religion 
doth not require us to believe, ſince this depends on God's MoRar aTTRI- 
BUTES, of which we have no conception.” In this manner, by the turn of 
a hand, hath our Noble Philoſopher changed Natural Religion into NaTvu- 


RAL1SM; and made this care of the ancient Sages as ridiculouſly conceived. 5 
as it was ineffectually proſecuted. | 


But to do juſtice to the weak endeavours of thoſe Friends and Serrangh of 


N Mankind, who ſurely deſerve a gratefut memory with Pofterity, I ſhall 

take the liberty to examine his Lordſhip's reaſoning on this branch of his 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY 3 which caſts ſo . a ſhade c over r the whole reli- : 
4 ous World. 


He pretends to prove That We have 1 NO ADEQUATE ideas of God. moral ; 


attributes, his GOODNESS and JUSTICE, as we have of his natural, his M. ;ſdom © 
and Power, Here let me obſerve, that his Lordſhip uſes the words, ina- 
diequate ideas, and, no ideas, as terms of the ſame i import. And I think, 
not improperly. I have therefore followed him in the different uſe of either 
expreſſion, For the reaſon of his calling our ideas of God's moral attributes 
INADEQUATE, is, becauſe he denies that goodneſs and juſtice i in God, and 
c goodneſs and juſtice amongſt Men, are the ſame IN KIND. But if not the 
ſame in hind, we can have xo 1b EA of them; becauſe we have no idea of 
any other kind of goodneſs and juſtice. 


He lays down theſe three Propoſitions. : SD 
1. That, by METAPHYSICS, or by mos a ; priori we can gain no 


knowledge of God at all. 


2. That our knowledge of bis Attributes is to be acquired only by | a 


8 5 S on his Wong Es, or by the reaſoning a poſteriori. 


3. That in this way, we can only arrive = at t the N of bis NATU- 


RAL Attributes, not of his lr. 


It is from the consTITUTION OF THE wORLD ALONE x (fays his FOR . 


0 dip) and from the ſtate of mankind in it, that we can acquire any 
« ideas of the divine AGO, or a niger to n any wa avout Foy.” * 


* Lord polingbroke. „„ | + Vol. v. p. 337. Bop er 
LD ee « The 
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© The knowledge of the Creator is, on many accounts, neceſlary to ſuch 


e a creature as man: and therefore we are made able to arrive by a proper 


s exerciſe of our mental faculties, from a knowledge of God's works to a know- 
edge of bis exiſtence, and of that infinite power and wispom which are 
© demonſtrated to us in them. OUR KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING GoD GOES 


© NO FURTHER X. 


« Artificial Theology connects by very problematical reaſoning a priori, 
© MORAL ATTRIBUTES, ſuch as we conceive them, and ſuch as they are re- 


« latively to us, with the phyſical attributes of God; though there be no 


| « « ſufficient foundation for this PRs nay, though the | omen are 


ein ſeveral caſes repugnant +.” 


Having thus aſſured us that the ideas of God's moral attributes are to 


5 be got by no conſequential reaſoning at all, either a priori or 4 paſteriori, 


the two only ways we have to knowledge; He rightly concludes, that if 
Man hath ſuch ideas, they were not FOUND but INVENTED by him. And 
therefore, that nothing might be wanting to the full dilucidation of this 
curious point, he acquaints us who were the Authors of the FICTION, and 5 


- how ſtrangely the thing came about. 


* Some of the Philoſophers (ſays his Lordſhip) having been led by 1. n 
« more full and accurate contemplation of Nature to the knowledge = ws 
©. ſupreme ſelf-exiſtent Being of infinite poer and 70i/dom, and the firſt 

15 © Cauſe of all things, were not contented with this degree of knowledge. : 
„They MADE A SYSTEM of God's MORAL as well as phy/i cal ArTRIBUTES, 

«By WHICH TO ACCOUNT FOR THE PROCEEDINGS OF HIS PROVIDENCE f,” 

Theſe Philoſophers then, it ſeems, invented the ſyſtem of God's moral 

ot: ributes, in order to account for the difficulties ariſing from the view of : 

: God's moral government. If the World till now had been ſo dull as to have 


no conception of theſe Attributes; his Lordſhip's Philoſophers, we ſee, 


| made amends; who were ſo quick- witted to conceive, and ſo ſharp-ſighted 1 
to find out, the obliquities of a crooked line before they had got any idea 

of a ſtraight one, For juſt to this, neither more nor lefs, does his Lord- ; 
ſhip” s obſervation amount, that——they made a Svſtem of God's moral altri- 5 
butes, by which to account for the proceedings of his Providence, Till now, 
none of us could conceive how any doubts concerning moral Government 


could ariſe but « on the en ideas of the moral attributes of the Go- 


* vol. Iv. p. 86. e + Yal V.p „„ :4-Yob Iv. p. 16. 


XX 2 7 EL, vernor. : 
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vernor. This invention of his Lordſhip s old Philoſophers puts me in mind 
of an ingenious Modern, the curious Sancyo PAxcHA; who, as his hiſto- 


Tian tells us, was very inquiſitive to diſcover the author of that very uſeful 


invention we call SLEEP: for, with this worthy Magiſtrate, Sleep and good 
Cheer were the Figsr Pm1Losopyuy, Now the things ſought after by 


Sancho and his Lordſhip, were at no great diſtance ; for if Sleeping began 


when men firſt ſhut their eyes, it is certain the idea of God's Goodneſ' 42 
peared as ſoon as ever they opened them. 


Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the moral attributes a priori, 1 ſhall leave, 5 
as his Lordſhip is pleaſed to do, in all it's force. If the Doctor's followers 
think their Maſter's honour concerned, where his arguments are not, they 


have a large field and a fafe to ſhew their proweſs. I rather chuſe to under- 


take the NoBLE PHiLos0PHER on his own terms, without any other arms 
than the arguments a poſteriori. For he is ſuch a Champion for the good 
_ Cauſe, that he not only appoints his Adveriaties the Field, but preſeribes 


to them the uſe of their weapons. 


But his Lordſhip, like other great men, is not eafily approached ; ; and 
| when he 1s, not always fit to be ſeen. You catch his FIRST Pr1L.050PHY, | g 
as Butler's Hero did Ariſtotle's rizsr MATTER, undreſſed, and without a 
rag of form ; however flaunting and fluttering i in FRAGMENTS. To ſpeak 
5 plainly, his Lordſhip s entire neglect or ignorance of Method betrays him 
into endleſs repetitions: : and, in theſe, whether for want of precifion i in his 
| ideas, propriety in his terms, or art in his compoſition, the queſtion 1 
perpetually changing; and rarely without being new. covered by an equi- 
vocal expreſſion. If you add to this, the perpetual contradictions into which 5 
be fails, either by defect of memory, exceſs of paſſion, or diſtreſs of ar- 
gument, you will allow it to be no eaſy matter to take him fairly, to know 
| him fully, and to repreſent him to the beſt advantage: in none of which 
5 offices would I be willingly defective. Indeed, when you have done this, 
= the buſineſs is over; ; and his Lordſhip's reaſoning generally confutes itſelf. 
When I refle& upon what this hath coſt me, the reading over two or 
three bulky volumes to get poſſeſſion of a ſingle argument; which now 
you think you hold, and then again you loſe ;* which meets you full when 
vou leaft expect it; and flips away from you the very moment it promiſes 
to do moſt : 1 1 fay, I reflect upon all this, | | connot but lament the 
hard luck of the Engliſh CLERGY, who, though apparently leaſt fit, as 
being made Parties; certainly the leaſt concerned: as there 1 is nothing that Ns 
can 
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can impoſe on a Scholar, though a great deal that may miſlead the Peo- 
ple, are likely to be the men moſt engaged with his Lordſhip in this contro— 
verſy. Time was, when if a Writer had a diſpoſition to ſeek objections 
againſt Religion, though he found them hardly, and urged them heavily, 
yet he would digeſt his thoughts, and methodize his reaſoning. The Clergy 


had then nothing to do but to anſwer him, if they found themſelves able. 
But fince this flovenly cuſtom (as Lord SnAFIEsBZURY calls it) has got 


amongſt our Free-thinkers, of taking their pbyſic in public, of throwing 


about their looſe and crude indigeſtions under the name of FRAGMENTS, | 

things which in their very name imply not ſo much the want, as the exclu- 

| fron of all form, the Advocate of Religion has had a fine time of it: he 

muſt work them into conſiſtence, he muſt mould them into ſhape, before 
he can ſafely lay hold of them himſelf, or preſent them handſomely to the 


Public. But theſe Gentlemen have provided that a Clergyman ſhould ne- 


ver be idle. All, he had of old to attend, was the ſaving the ſouls of thoſe 
committed to his care. | He mutt now begin his work a great deal higher * 
he muſt firſt convince his flock that they have ſouls to be ſaved. And the 
ſpite of all 1 is, that at the ſame time his kind maſters have doubled his taſk, : 
they appear very well diſpoſed to leſſen his wages. 5 
We have obſerved, that the PENIAL of God' s moral attributes is the great 
barrier againſt Religion in general : but it is more eſpecially ſerviceable in 
his Lordſhip's idioſyncratic terrors, the terrors of a future State, To theſe we 
owe his famous book of FRAGMENTS, compoſed occaſionally, and taken as 
an extemporaneous cordial, each ſtronger than the other, to ſupport himſelf 5 
under his frequent paroxyſins, For, ſet the moral attributes aſide, and we 
can neither form any judgment of the end of man, nor of the nature of 
_ God's government. All our knowledge will be confined to our preſent ſtate 
and condition *, It is by the moral attributes, we learn, that man was made 8 
for happineſs : and that God's diſpenſation to us here is but part of a general 
ſyſtem : This naturally extends our views to, and terminates « our . 
in, Fulurity. 5 1 bo 
The fate of all Religion mel belog' included in the queſtion of God: 1 
veel attributes, 1 hold it t of much importance t to Prove agnad, his Lord- 7 


| 2d One ot bis Lordſhip” 8 Corollaries therefore from the Propoſition of no 3 b 
| is this, “ Our Knowledge concerning God goes no Furtner: than n for the — 7 uſe of | 


1 buman life,” Vol. V. p. 486. 
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ſhip, that MEN MAY ACQUIRE ADEQUATE IDEAS OF THEM in the ſame 
way, and with equal certainty, in which they acquire the knowledge of 
God's natural attributes : And the knowledge of theſe latter his Lordſhip 
deduces from its original in the following words. 

All our knowledge of God (ſays he) is derived from his works. weary 


part of the immenſe Univerſe, and the order and harmony of the Whole, 


ce are not only conformable to our ideas or notions of wisDoM and powER, 
e but theſe ideas and notions were impreſſed originally and principally by 
t them, on every attentive mind; and men were led to conclude, with the 


« utmoſt certainty, that a Being of infinite zoi/dom and power made, preſerv- 
ed, and governed the ſyſtem. As far as we can diſcover, we diſcern theſe 
in all his works; and where we cannot diſcern them, it is manifeſtly due 
* to our imperfection, not to his. This now is real knowledge, or there 
44 is no ſuch thing as knowledge. We acquire it immediately in the - 5 
> « jects themſelves, in God, and in Nature, the work of God. 
« know what wiſdom and poꝛver are: we know both intuitively, 12 * 
- E the help of our ſenſes, that ſuch as we conceive them to be, ſuch. they 
appear in the Work: and therefore we know MALE that ſuch Ts 
« they are in the Worker „ . bh 
All this ! is mighty well : and e on c very grounds I undertake to prove 4 
that men may get as clear and preciſe ideas of God' s | GOODNESS and : 
JuSTICE. | e 5 | : : 
But, to prevent, or, indeed now things are gone ahi far, adder to 
: redreſs all ambiguity 1 in the terms, and equivocation in the uſe of them; it Fo 
will be proper to explain what TRUE PHILOSOPHY means by Gop's WOR KS, 
whether phyſi ical or moral. 9 FE as 8 


Now, it means, if I am net cs: miſtaken; that CONSTITUTION | or 


: Tarncs which God hath eſtabliſhed, and directed to a plain and obvious 
end: no regard being had to thoſe impediments or obſtructions in it's courſe, ED 
which the Author of nature hath permitted to ariſe from uy mw of the ma- | 
terial, or intellectual Creation. . 1 
Thus, when we conſider bis pi cal ns in order to ane our eftimate 
of his wiſdom and porver, we conceive them as they are in themſelves ; and 
in the perfection of their firſt conſtitution ; though the greater portions of 
the phy a! ſyſtem may, from the intractability of Matter, be ſubject to 
: ene inconfi derable irre W ; which, as the TRUE PH1LOSOPRER + ob- 5 


5 vol. V. p. __— 1 Newton. 


8 
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ſerves, will be apt ta increaſe till this Syſtem wants a refermation : and though ; 
the ſmaller Portions of it, ſuch as the bodies of animals, may, from various i 
accidents in their conception and birth, often want that convenient form 1 


= in the adaption of their parts, from the wonderful contrivance of which, ſ 
To in the various bodies of animals in general, ariſes ſo illuſtrious an evidence ” | i 
of the wiſdom and power of the Creator, | 
Surely, then, common ſenſe guided by equitable meaſure requires us to | 

eſtimate God's moral Yorks on the ſame ſtandard ; to conſider what the | 

moral conflitutien is in itſe{f : and (when the queſtion is of God's goodneſs | 

and juſtice) to keep that conſideration diſtin ; and not ſuffer it to be diſ- | 

turbed by the view of any interruptions occaſioned by the perverſe influence j 


of the paſſion or action of material or immaterial Beings. For, here, -- -.- i 
Both concur to violate the Conſtitution: In the natural ſy ſtem, mans 
i Free-will hath no place: in the moral, the abuſe of Free: will occaſions the | 


greateſt en, 5 . ” 1 
„ proſecuting this queſtion, therefore, As, in order 1 to acquire and con- . — 
im our ideas of God's wiſdom and potver, we conſider the natural ſyſtem ſo r 
far forth only as it's order and harmony 1 is ſupported by the general Laws _ W a 
of matter and motion ; ſo, in order to acquire and confirm our ideas of e | 


his goodneſs and juſtice, we ſhould regard the moral ſyſtem fo far forth only 
as it's order and harmony is ſupported by that GENERAL LAW, which an- : 
; . nexes happineſs to virtue, and io vice, miſery, and ruin. 


{ Thus much, and only thus much, is God's N ork in either 9 8 and 5 GL - 
ij is from God's Work, he tells us, we are to demonſtrate his Attributes |} 

: Tube reſt (where diſorders real or apparent obtrude themſelves to obſtruct : Om | 

N 4 0dr views in theſe diſcoveries) proceed from Mutter and Mind. EE EL 
V And it is not to be forgotten, that the concluſion, Religioniſts draw from : j4 

| | bene, in ſupport of their adequate ideas of God's moral attributes, hath e | 
=_ ble greater ſtrength upon his Lordſhip's own principles; ; who holds, that | 
: EY this Conſtitution ariſes folely from the WILL of God : For then we are ſure 5 | ; 
= that the wiLL, which annexes happineſs to virtue, and miſery to vice, ß  — [7 
= : muſt ariſe from God's moral rather than from his phyſical nature. „ ' 
3 „„ Having premiſed thus much ; no more, indeed, than neceſſary to ob- EE { 
- n= aw one continued SoPHISM, which runs through all his Lordſhip' ZZ 9 
ſonings, againſt the moral attributes (where, the courſe and operation of that 3 BEL j 

moral en, as it appears under the difturbances occaſioned by man's e | 

: free. J 

} 
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free. will, 1s perpetually put for the Conſtitution itſelf) I now proceed to ſhew, 
that, from God's works, we have as preciſe ideas of his 6ooDNEss and 
JUSTICE as of his power and wiſdom. 

His Lordſhip obſerves, that from every part of the immenſe Univerſe, and 


from the harmony of the Whole, men are led to conclude, with the utmoſt certainty, 
that a Being of infinite W1iSDOM and yowER made, preſerved, and governed. 


the Syſtem. This, he obſerves in favour of the natural attributes. And 


| what ſhould hinder men from making the ſame obſervation in favour of the 
moral, viz, That the happineſs and miſery by the very conſtitution of na- 
ture, attendant on Virtue and on Vice, lead men to conclude, with equal 


certainty, that a Being of infinite GOODNESS and JUSTICE mae Preſerves, 
and governs the ſyſtem ? 


The exiſtence of this moral Conſtitution in the natural connexion between 


vice and miſery, virtue and happineſs, his Lordſhip amply acknowledges. 
Jet us conſider it, therefore, ory: as it . BODIES of men, and 
INDIVIDUALS. 3 

„ Communities are e always happy or -miltbrable 3 in proportion as s their 
Manners are virtuous or vicious, his Lordſhip himſelf is, on all occafions, 
ready to demonſtrate. If ſuch a Conſtitution of things do not beſpeak the 
Author of it, good and juſt, how is it poſſible to conclude any thing of the 
character of the Creator, from his Won ks? His Lordſhip thinks, “ that 
from the marks of wiſdom and power in the phyſical ſyſtem we learn with 
the utmoſt certainty that God is wiſe and poroerful ; and he ſays, that we 
acquire this knowledge immediately, as it were, by our ſenſes.” Are there 
not the ſelf ſame marks of goodneſs and juſtice in this part at leaſt of the 

moral ſtem which reſpects Communities ? And do not we come to know | 
_ immediately by our ſenſes, and as certainly by our wee that God i 1 
5 por and juſt ? . 


If we otter the moral. Conflitation, as it t reſpects Firn we ſee 


virtue and vice have the ſame influence on our happineſs and miſery. Here, 


indeed, we e find more interruptions, in the means to the end, than in the 


- ether. part. Our material and our intellectual Natures are here of more 
force, to diſorder the harmony of the Syſtem. In Communities, it can 
- rarely. be diſturbed, but by a Peſtilence, or that other, moral, Plague, a I 
Hero or a Conqueror. : Amongſt Particulars, indeed, phyfical evil and 


the abuſe of free-will operate r more  ficongly: Bur when once the demon- 
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ſtration of the moral attributes is clearly made from that part of the Con- 


ſtitution which regards Communities, it can never afterwards be ſhaken by 


the diſorders in that other part which regards Particulars. The eſtabliſhed 
truth is now a Principle for further diſcoveries ; and all we can fairly 
deduce from theſe diſorders 1 1s the CERTAINTY of a Future State. But this ; 
by the way. 


What I inſiſt upon at preſent 3 is, that, to decide the queſtion concerning 


God's Attributes, we are to conſider the Conſtitution of things, as it is in 
itſelf. This is, properly, God's work. The diſorders in it, occaſioned by 
the abuſe of man's free-will, is not his work, but man's. This, his Lord- 
' ſhip too, upon another occafion, namely, when he combats the argument 
of a future fate, from an unequal Providence, is perpetually repeating. 
So that theſe diſorders muſt, even on his Lordſhip's own principles, be 

excluded from the account, when we eſtimare God's Nat ature and Att Touters 

from his Works. 1 

But we ſee not thoſe diſorders in the natural world, which v we both ſee 2 
and feel in the moral.” This would be ſome objection did God in the moral, 
as in the natural ſyſtem, direct immediately, or conſtitute things mechanically: 5 

or had Free- will the ſame influence on the natural as on the moral ſyſtem.— _ 

Did God direct, immediately or mechanically in both Conſtitutions, or 

did he direct immediately and mechanically in neither, and that yet the : 
moral remained more ſubject to diſorder than the natural, it might indeed 
| follow that we had not ſo clear idcas of God's goodneſs and juſtice as of his 
zwiſdom and poser: But fince He has thought fit to leave man, FREE; and 
hath been pleaſed to ſuffer the abuſe of free- will to affe& the moral ſyſtem, 
and not the natural ; as this, I fay, is the caſe, the greater irregularities 
in the one do not take off from the equal clearneſs of the demonſtration, 
uhich reſults from the nature of both one and the other Conſtitution. This 
difference is not to be aſcribed to a contrary conduct in the Governor of the 
tw o Syſtems, but to the contrary natures of the Subjects. Paſſive matter 
being totally inert, it's reſiſtance to the Laws impreſſed upon it, muſt be 
extremely weak: and conſequently the diſorders ariſing from that reſiſt- 
ance, proportionably flow and unheeded: while that active ſelf. moving 
principle, the Mind, flies out at once from the centre of 1 its direction, and 
can every moment deflect from the line of truth and equity. Hence moral 
diſorders began early, became exceſſive, and have continued, through all 5 
ages, to diſturb the harmony of the Syſtem. I 15 
Vor. I. 5 IF: EA IE IA FAT . -. 
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W hat is here ſaid will, I ſuppoſe, be ſufficient to to confute the follow- 
ing aſſertions; and to detect the miſtake on which they ariſe. 


Every thing (ſays his Lordſhip) ſhews the «oi aon and porwer of God 
* conformably to our ideas of wiſdom and power in the phy/ical world and 
« jn the oral. But every thing does not ſhew in like manner the juſtice and 


&« goodneſs conformably io our ideas of theſe attributes in either. The phy- 


i /ical attributes are in their nature more glaring and leſs equivocal *. 


And again; “ There is no ſufficient foundation in the phænomena of Na. 


« ture to connect the moral attributes with the phyſical attributes of God. 
e Nay, the phenomena are in ſeveral caſes repugnant .. 1 a 
But ſince he goes ſo far as to talk of the want of a aids, and « even 
a repugnancy; Before proceed with the main branch of my reaſoning, " 0 
will Juſt urge one ſingle argument for the reality and full evidence of the | 
moral attributes : and it ſhall be taken from his own OG, and Wal 
conclude on his own principles. 8 f 
Ille tells us, that ſuch as he, who apply themiſelves to the firſt Philo. 
8 * ſophy, apply themſelves to the nobleſt objects that can demand the attention 
(tc of the mind To the ſignification of Gop's Willy: . the du- X 

« ties we owe to him, and to one another 1 . 
„n again, 00 It is ſufficient to eſtabliſh. 'our movad obligations Ser = 
| & conſider them relatively to our own ſyſtem. | From thence they ariſe : and | 
« ſince they ariſe from thence, it muſt be the WILL of that Being Who 

made the ſyſtem, that we ſhould obſerve. and practiſe them 9.“ 


Let me aſk then, Whence it 1s that we collect this wiLL from the ob- 


5 os which his Lordſhip allows us to contemplate, namely, his works 
in this ſytem? He will fay from certain qualities i in thoſe n+ Vida 
are thoſe qualities? He will reply, the Aitneſſes of means to ends.— 5 
; Who was the Author of theſe fitneſſes! ? He hath told us, the God. of - 

—It was God's will then, that we ſhould uſe the means, in order 1 
to * the ende. Now, in the moral Syſtem, the means are virtuous 

: practice; j the end, happineſs. Virtue therefore muſt needs be pleafing to 

bim; and Vice, as it's contrary, diſpleaſing. Well, but then, as to this br 

: approbation | and diſlike ; it muſt be either capricious, or it muſt be re- 

= gulated on the nature of things. Wi i/aom, which his Lordſhip condeſcends 

to give. his Maker, will r not allow 1 us to N it e It is * by 


* Vol. v. 5. Z 1 | 1 vol. v. p. oY t Vol. V. p. 447 8 vol. v. p. 452. f 
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lated therefore on the nature of things, But if the nature of tans be, as 
his Lordſhip holds it is, the conſtitution of God, and dependent on his will, 


then he who is pleaſed with virtue, and — with vice, muſt needs 


be himſelf good and juft. 
To proceed now with the principal branch of our reaſoning. His Lord- 


| ſhip goes on thus. But men not only might collect God's natural attributes 
from the phyſical ſyſtem, but in ect they did; and all men, at all times, had 
_ theſe notions ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on them, that they were led to conclude with 
the utmoſt certainty for a Being of infinite power and wiſdom, — 
Il deſire to know in what time or place it ever happened, before his = 
Lordſhip. philoſophiſed at Batterſea, and could find no foundation, in the 
phenomena of nature, to connect the moral with the phyſical attributes of God, 
that a Man, who believed God's infinite wiſdom and power, did not with 
: equal confidence believe his infinite goodneſs and juſtice ? In truth, theſe 5 
two ſets of ideas, the phyſical and moral attributes of the Deity, were equally 
_ extenſive, they were equally Mandy, and, till HOW; they v were always 1 in- 
ſeparable. 3 
He ſays, that as far as we can pO we 2 I kern te wich and HE 
power in all God's works: and where we cannot dr Me hom i is 2 220 ” 
due to our imperfection, wot 10-bisc 
What his Lordſhip here ſays will Iibeve to 5 be confided; 4 5 : 
is inſinuated between our diſcovery of infinite power and wiſdom from the 
phyſi cal works of God; and our diſcovery of infinite goodneſs and juſtice 
from his moral works; in which, the advantage is given to the former, Now, 
in order to come to a juſt deciſion in this point (omitting at preſent the no- 
tice of his general Sophiſm which operates in this obſervation, as in the reſt) 
we muſt dillinguiſh between the means of ac zuin ing the know ledge of God's 
8 and that knowledge * when acquired. . 5 
As to the firſt, (the means of acquiring, ) there ſcems to be e advan- = 
tage on the fide of God' s PHYSICAL Works, For, as his Lordſhip rightly 
obſerves, whe re we cannot diſee rn wiſdom and power in the phyſual works it 
| is due to our inperſection, not 10 his : for as men advance in the knowledge of | 
nature, we ſee more and more of «iſdom and power. And he inſinuates, me 
cannot ſay the ſame concerning the difficulties in the moral ſyſtem. It is 
true, we cannot. But then let me tell him, neither can we ſay the con- 
trary. The reaſon is, T he phy ſical ſyſtem lies open to our enquiries . 
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and by the right application of our ſenſes to well-tried experiments, we 


are able to make conſiderable advances in the knowledge of Nature. It 


is not ſo in the moral ſyſtem; all we know here are a few general prin- 
ciples concerning its Conſtitution ; and further than this, human wit or 


induſtry is unable to penetrate. Theſe general principles are, indeed, 


_ amply ſufficient to deduce and eſtabliſh the moral attributes from the more! 
ſyſtem ; but not ſufficient to remove all difficulties that ariſe from what 
wie ſee of the actual adminiſtration of that Syſtem, So that, though we 
cannot ſay, that as we advance in the knowledge of the moral ſyſtem we * 
niore and more of goodneſs and juſineſs ; So neither can bis Lordſbip fay 
| ; (though his words ſeem to inſinuate he could) that as we advance, we ſee , 
Teſs and 1e. Whereas the truth is, beyond thoie n les we 
cannot advance at all. 


But then, as to the ſecond part in a the diſtin&tion (the knowledge of the 


attributes, when acquired) I hold the advantage, and a great one it is, 
lies altogether on the fide of the un AL. And thus I argue: Though 
the idea of God's natural attributes be as clear in the abſtract, as that of - 
his moral, yet the idea of his moral attributes is, in the concrete, more 
.-.: =. adequate . than that of his natural. The reaſon ſeems convincing. 8 
moral relation in which we ſtand to God, as free agents, is juſt the ſame. 
| whether man exiſts alone, or whether he be but a link in the chain of in- 
numerable orders of intelligences ſurrounding the whole Creation. Hence 
we muſt needs have a full knowledge of our duty to him, and of his diſ- 

5 poſition towards us: on which knowledge is founded the exactneſs of our 
conceptions of his moral attributes, his jaſtice and goodneſs. But the 
natural relation in which we, or any of God's creatures, ſtand towards 
him, as material Beings, is not the ſame when conſidered ſimply, as 

when conſidered to be a portion of a dependent and connected Whole. 
Becauſe whenever ſuch a Whole exiſts, the harmony and perfection of it 
muſt firſt of all be conſulted. FT his harmony ariſeth from the mutual ſub- 

ſerviency and union of its parts. But this ſubſerviency may require a 
. miniſtration of government, with regard to certain portions of Matter thus 
allied, different from what might have followed had thoſe portions. ſtood i 
alone, becauſe that preciſe diſpoſition, which might be fit in one caſe, might AY 
be unfit i in the other. Hence we, who know there is a Whole, of which 
: our material ſyſtem is a Part; and yet are totally 1 ignorant both of its 
nature and extent, can have but a very confuſed idea of that phyſical 
: relation 
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relation in which we ſtand towards God: ſo that our conceptions of his 
natural attributes, his porever and wiſdom, which are founded on that idea, 
muſt in the concrete be proportionably vague and inadequate. 

But it may be aſked, perhaps, Whence ariſes this reciprocal advantage 
which the moral and the natural attributes have over one another, in the 
means of acquiring the knowledge of the Attributes, and the precifion of 
that knowledge when acquired? Iwill tell the Reader in two words, Of 
our own phyſical ſyſtem, we know many particulars (that is, we diſcover 

much of the means, but nothing of the end); and of the univerſal phyſical 
y tem we are entirely ignorant. On the other hand, we know but few 
: particulars of our own m ral ſyſtem (that is, we diſcover only the end, and 
not the means); and ol the Eg 6g moral ſyſtem v we underſtand the gene- 
: ral principles, = 
His Lordſhip proceeds. 7 bis n0W [the knowledge of God's natwal at- 
tributes] is real knowledge ; or there is no ſuch thing as knowledge. We ac- 
TY quire it immediately in the 2 then) ans IN GOD, and 1 in nature the 8 

: 27 God. 1 
What his Lordſhip m means by, in „ God, in  diſtinQion from the work of = 
= Cod, I confeſs. I do. not underſtand : Perhaps i it may be intended to inſi- 
nuate, in honour of the natural at tributes, that they may be even proved =; 

a priori; for this is not the firſt time by many, when, after having heartily : 
abuſed a thing or perſon, he has been reduced to ſupport himſelf on the 
| authority, or the reaſoning they afford him. Or perhaps, it was only 
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uſed to round the period, and ſet off his eloquence. | However, | agree 


with him, that this is real knowledge. Ard ſo too, I think, is the knou- 
ledge of the moral attributes, ſo gained. Why truly, ſays his Lordſhip, 
I do allow juſt % much goodneſs and Juſtice in God as we ſee in that CONSTI- 


 TVTION,, tobich annexcs happineſs to virtue, and miſery to vice. But this, ; 


ſays he, I /bink, bad better be called WIS DOM. I think ſo too, if by % 
much, he means no more than what concerns God's natural Government: 
and that he means no more is plain from his making the natural conſe- 


| quence of vice and virtue the only ſanction of the moral Law. But I will Ds 


venture to go further, and ſay, that, from what we ſee in this Conſtitution, = 
we may collect PERFECT GOODNESS AND JusTICE. Matter and man's 
| Free-will diſturb the Syſtem : But if the Conſtitution be the effect of God's | 

Will, as his Lordſhip holds it is ; and the mark of his Wiſdom, as all man- 
kind hold with him; Docs not that Viſdom require that his Yi! ſhould 
not 
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not be defeated? Would it not be defeated, if the diſorders occaſioned 


by the perverſity of his creatures were not remedied and ſet right? And 
is not A REMEDY the cleareſt mark of perfed goodneſs and juſtice ? 


Take it in another light. Free-will croſſes that Conſtitution, which 
God, by eſtabliſhing, ſhews he intended ſhould take place. This preſent 
diſturbance could not have been prevented, becauſe, according to my 


Lord and his ill-uſed Poet, it was neceſſary to the ſchemes of divine wiſ- 
dom, that there ſhould be ſuch a creature as Man : 


« For in the ſcale of reaſoning life, tis plain 
Ns © There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as man.” | 


; The ; conſequence is, that the diſorder will be bereafter reQified. 


Had Man indeed been made urneceſſarily ; ; and had this Man broke in 
upon God's general Syſtem, his Lordſhip might have had ſome pretence 
to ſay, as he docs, that Gop MEANT THE SYSTEM SHOULD NOT BE FURTHER : 

' PURSUED; that is, that the ſcheme which annexes happineſs to virtue, . 
and miſery to vice, ſhould remain in its preſent condition of an incom- 
plete Diſpenſation, to all eternity. But ſince Man is acknowledged to be 
a neceſſary part of a general Syſtem, complete in all its members, it is 
nonſenſe to talk of God's not meaning the particular Sen ſhould be further : 
pur ſued, when that further Purſuit is only to bring it to its natural period: 
ſhort of which, it would remain unfiniſhed, nay, unformed. os 
He goes on. Mie know what wis po and POWER are. We + dues both : 


intuitively, and by the help of our ſenſes, that ſuch as we conceive them to be, 


ſuch they appear in the WORK 3 and ter . doe len men, that fuch 
| 10 are in the WORKER. G 
And do we not know what GOODNESS and JusT1CE. are! 2 - Abi by the ; 
very ſame means? Do we not intuitively, and by the help af our Senſes 125 
know, that ſuch as we conceive them to be, ſuch they appear in the WORK, 
namely, in that conſtitution of things, which, his Lordſhip tells us, annexes 
happineſs to viitue, and miſery to vice? And may we not demonſtratively 
Collect from thence that ſuch they are in the WORKER ? ſince this Cen- 
— Nitution, his Lordſhip tells us again, is the effect of God's WII I. On 
his own principles, therefore, applied to his own ſtate of the reaſoning @ 
pęſieriori, it appears, that God is of ufenite goodneſs and liter * as well as 


of Gs nite lee, and Potcer. 
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But to give AvTHoRITY to his partial reaſoning (the uſual ſupport of 
all partialities), he makes Auaxagoras inſtruct us, what we are to think of 


this matter. Should you aſk Anazagoras (lays he) what goodneſs is, or 


*« juſtice ? He might bid you, perhaps, turn your eyes inward, firſt; 
« then, ſurvey mankind ; obſerve the wants of individuals, the benefits of |; 
o ſociety, and, from theſe particulars, frame the general notions of good- 


« neſs and juſtice, He might go a ſtep further: and add, this is Human 


* goodneſs and human juſtice, ſuch as we can comprehend, ſuch as we can 
Ra exerciſe, and ſuch as the ſupreme mind has made it both our duty and 8 
1 intereſt to exerciſe, by the conſtitution of the buman ſyſtem, and by 3s 
Bs: the relations which ariſe in it: from all which our notions of goodneſs 8 
and juſtice reſult, and are compounded.” EO 
We know then, according to our mock Anaxagoras, what goodneſs and 
juſtice are, as certainly as what Wi don. and Pozver are: Since this quater- 
nion of Attributes are all known by the ſame means and by no other: 
 zwe know both intuitively and by the help of our ſenſes, that ſuch as we con- 
ceive them to be, ſuch they appear in the work, For he bids us turn our eyes = 
inward ; then ſurvey mankind ; and laſtly, obſerve how reaſon, from the 
conflitution of human nature, confirms our intuitive knowledge, and that 
which we gain by the help of our ſenſes —But what does all this ſignify, 

. if Anaxagoras or his Lordſhip be! in an humour of concluding againſt their 

own bremiſſes? Hear then how the ſpeech ends.—“ Of divine goodneſs | 

and divine juſtice, might this denne conclude, I AM UNABLE TO 
© FRAME ANY ADEQUATE NOT1ONs .“ What? Unable to frame thoſe. 

' notions which God, by his moral Conflitution, has put into our hands; and - 
by the declaration of his WILL has taught us to apply ? ' Yes, he bids us 
conclude, that we are unable to frame any adequate notion of divine 600D= 5 
NEss and jusT1CE, and yet, on the force of the very ſame reaſoning, to 

cConclude as ſteadily, that we are able to frame an adequate notion of divine 

Wis po and PoWER.—I his old Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe, was not brought 

| in to be ns. like his drunken Church Fang +; yer, he 3 


*® Vol, W. p. ot 11% | 

+ —* far be it from me to > wiſh. (Gaga b his Lordſhip) | that the s race of Metaphyſicians 

©& and Caſuiſts ſhould increaſe. —But ſince there will be ſuch men, it is very reaſonable 
to wiſh that they may ſerve to the ſame good purpoſe that the Ren, t the drunken : 
6& Haves, did at Sparta,” &c, Vol. v. p. 440. 
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the fool to admiration. Ve bo kxvow, ſays Anaxagoras, what Goodneſs 
and Juſtice are: wwe know both intuitively, and by the help of our ſenſes, that 
ſuch as we conceive them to be, ſuch they appear in the work ; and THERE- 
FORE we DO NOT KNow that ſuch they are in the WORKER. 


Might I be permitted to addreſs myſelf to this Renegado Sophiſt, 1 
would fay,—Your brethren, the antient Philoſophers, reaſoned a poſteriori 
in this manner, “ Can you think there is wi/dom and power in you, and 


none in your Maker ?”—By no means. They reaſoned well. Let me 


afk you then, is there goodneſs and juftice in you, and none in your Maker?“ 
His anſwer, I ſuppoſe, would be the ſame. But, prompted by his Lord- 
| ſhip, into whoſe ſervice he is now entered, he adds, That, from human 
goodneſs and juſtice we cannot come to the NaTURE of the divine. What 
ſhould hinder vs, I pray you? Is it not from our intuitive conception of 
our own wiſdom and power chat we gain an adequate idea of God's? Are 
wiſdom and power MORE PERFECT, as they are found in man, than goodneſs 
and juſtice ? If therefore the 1MpERFECTION of theſe attributes in Man 
hinder our acquiring an adequate idea of thoſe in God, we can have no 
adequate idea of his wiſdom and poeer: If the IMPERFECTION does not 
hinder, then we may have an adequate idea of his goodneſs and juftice, 
Brut, the inference to God's power and wiſdom, his Lordſhip ſays, is 
ſupported by what men ſee of the effects of them, in his Works; the : 
order and harmony of the phyſi cal Syſtem, | Do we not ſee likewiſe the 
effects of God's goodneſs and juſtice, in the order and harmony of the 
moral, in the happineſs that naturally attends virtue, and the miſery con- 5 
1 ſequent on vice? And 18 not the moral Syſtem as much God's Wark, as 
the %% i 
Thus, we ſee, that by the” very — his: Lordſhip EMPLOYS . 
; prove the natural attributes, and by the very method he PRESCRIBES to us - 
for proving the moral attributes, we have demonſtrated the moral with a 
5 preciſion and a certainty, at leaſt equal to the natural. His Lordſhip ſeems on 
to have been aware of the event; and therefore when he had ſet us at . 
| defiance, he tried to put the change upon us, under pretence of reminding 
us, that the moral attributes ſhould be examined by, or applied to, THE 5 
CONSTITUTION OF THE WORLD AND THE STATE OF MANKIND IN IT *. I had 
: full as much reaſon to be aware of his Lordſhip. And therefore in ating 


Vel. V. 5. 33. 


the 
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the queſtion, at my entrance on the ſubject, I obviated this miſerable 


Sophiſm. I call it by no better name, becauſe it is not the conſtitution of 


_ the world or the ſlate of mankind in it, but the consT1TUTLON OF THE 
MORAL SYSTEM, or the nature of Virtue and Vice as they naturally operate 


to produce happineſs and miſery, by which God's moral attributes are to 


be tried and aſcertained. But this, which, by a ſteady light, gives us an 
uniform view, he would have us turn from ; to contemplate that obſcure, 
diſturbed, and ſhifting ſcene, the actual ſtate of vice and virtue, of 
miſery and happineſs, amongſt men. That is, he would have us con- 
_ clude concerning God's nature, not from his votLuntarY ConsTiTUTION 
of things, but from the BREACutfs in that Conſtitution made by the abuſe 
of man's free-will : which yet (when he is arguing for an equal providence) 
he again and again confeſſes ought not to be charged upon God; and de- 
claims violently againſt the folly of thoſe who impute the effects of that 


| abuſe to him. Though here (in his various attempts to blot out the idea of y 
God's moral attributes) he be full of the diſorders of the moral Sy tem, con= 


fidered as part of God's deſign, 


But fince I have mentioned his arguments for an equal mae, FE 
| ſhould be unjuſt to my argument, if I concealed from the Reader, another 
of his contradictions, —He had Man's future State as well as God's moral _ 
| | attributes to throw out of the religious World; or, to ſpeak more 9 80 0 
perly, be had RELIG10N to overturn, by taking away its very EssEN E: 
and as the irregularities in the preſent adminiſtration of God's moral Pro- 
vidence ſtood in the way of his firſt attempt; and the conſiſtency of the 
moral Syſtem Hſelf 1 in the way of the other ; when he argues againſt a pu- : 
TURE STATE, You would think there were no irregularities ; and when 5 
argues againſt the MORAL ATTRIBUTES, You would think there was no 
= confi flency. 


We now come to his Lordſhip! $ qarccular obje&tions agint the moral 


attributes. One of them is that they arc BOUNDED. _ 
1 They the Divines] go further. As God is perfect, and man very 


WM imperfect, they talk of his infinite goodneſs and juſtice, as of his infinite 
« wiſdom and power; though the latter may preſerve their nature without 

We « any conceivable bounds, and the former muſt ceaſe to be what they are, 
: <« unleſs we conceive them zounDED. Their nature implies neceſſarily a 

limitation in the exerciſe of them. Thus then the moral attributes, ac- 
cording to this Theology, requires infinitely more of God to man than 


66 men 
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© men are able, or would be obliged if they were able, to exerciſe to one 


another: greater profuſion in beſtowing benefits and rewards, * 


* rigour in puniſhing offences“. “ 
You have here his Lordſhip's own words; and nothing leſs could induce 
any one to think ſo diſadvantageouſly of this Philoſopher of the firſt head, 


as they neceſſarily imply. Let us conſider the "mu Nes, and examine the 
inferences both implied and expreſſed. 


He ſays, 1. That the moral attributes are ; bounded; 2. That the natural 


= are not bounded. Let us ſee to what the firft * — — 


no much truth there is in the ſecond. 5 e 
3 1. The moral attributes are colfdered why us as relative to ellen 5 
creatures: The natural are not ſo conſidered. Thus, the goodneſs and . 

| juſtice when relative to man, are greatly bounded ; a certain low degree of 
reward ſuffices for his good; a certain low degree of puuiſhment for his 
evil actions. Let God's goodneſs and juſtice reſpect a higher rank of in- 
telligent Beings, and they will be then leſs bounded; for greater rewards 
and puniſhments will be required : : and ſo on, to the higheſt rank of intel 
* creatures. Vet as the higheſt is at infinite diſtance from the Creator, 
the exerciſe of the moral NPIS as they bear relation to > his Intelligent 
creatures, muſt be ſtill bounded. * 
2. His ſecond propoſition i is, that the natural attrilues's are not N 
It i is true, theſe cannot be conſidered as relative to God's s intelligent crea» ; 
tures; ; yet fince, in their exerciſe, they muſt be conſidered as relative to 
his Creation at large; and ſince Creation, however immenſe, 1 is not infinite, 


| the natural attributes ſo conſidered are not infinite : but if not infinite, they N 


are bounded, There is no difference therefore, in the exerciſe of God's 
attributes, between the moral and the natural, ſave only in the degree. VR 

But if we conſider God's moral and natural attributes more abſtractedly, 
not as they are in ibe exerciſe, and relative to intelligent Beings, and to 
actual Creation, but as they are in his nature, then they are both un- 
bounded, Thus we ſee his Loney" 8 notable dittinetion is both i — A 
and „ : 

However, let us give him al he aſks; 3 and wen ſee what he will be able : 
to infer from 1 it. 


. 8 
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1. His firſt inference ſeems to be this: * As the moral attributes are 
bounded, and not infinite like the natural, our idea of them muſt be ob- 
ſecure and inadequate.” What! becauſe they are better adapted to human 
_ contemplation ? as things bounded certainly are better adapted than things 
infinite. Our idea of ſuch of God's attributes as bear relation to a Being, 


whoſe nature and properties we know, namely Man, muſt needs be more 


adequate and better defined than the idea of ſuch attributes as bear relation 
to Beings, whoſe nature and properties we know not, e the — of 
thoſe which make up the uxIvERSE. 


2. His other inference, is expreſſed i in theſe words ; Thus then the moral 


attributes, according to this Theology, requires infinitely more of God to man 
than men are able, or would be obliged if they were able, to exerciſe to one 
another, To ſay, the moral attributes, according to Chriſtian Theology, 
or, as he is pleaſed to call it, artificial Theology, requires 1Ne1xNirELY 
more, is an extravagant hyperbole. To ſay, it requires more, is true. And 
for this plain reaſon : the relation between Creator and Creature is much 
more intimate than that, between Fellow- creatures; therefore the divine | 
. goodneſs 15 more abundant : The relation betwwen Lord and Servant 1s 
more appropriate than that between Fellow-ſervants ; thereforc the divine 


| juſtice is more ſevere. And had it not been deemed too preſuming to refer 


his Lordſhip to Scripture for inſtruction (eſpecially i in a matter where the 8 
abuſe of Scripture was chiefly intended) I might there have pointed to a 
Parable which would have ſet him right: and has always kept artificial 
5 Theology, whatever he might think, from going wrong. But infinite, : 
when applied to the exerciſe of a moral attribute in reference to Man, is 
his Lordſhip's nonſenſe, with due reverence be it ſpoken, not the nonſenſe 


: of artificial Divines. They were not ignorant, that the rule infirmiorem 


vel deteriorem partem ſequitur conſequentia, held as well in Morals as in 
Logic. Though God be infinite, man is finite; and therefore, with reſpect 15 


to man, the exertion of a moral attribute 1s finite, not infinite, His Lord- 


ſhip himſelf ſaw ſomething of this, as appears by his own words. Ne 
nature of the moral attributes impl. es neceſſarily a limitation in the uſe of them. 
And why would he ſuppoſe, Divines could not ſee as far into this u matter | 


as himſelf? 

Bur if there be an error in. ritt 7 3 he is as ſure, at one time or 
other, to eſpouſe it; as he is ready at all times to calumniate the Divine 
who holds it. | Men, in their i}}-adviſed zeal to detend the Scripture doc- 
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trine of the Son's Divinity, were not always ſufficiently careful in ſelecting 


their arguments. Amongſt ſuch as had perhaps been better let alone, 
they employ ed this; That as man's offence was againſt an infinite Being, 
it required an infinite ſatisfaction ; which none but ſuch a Being could 


give, Now his Lordſhip, we ſee, eſpouſes this very principle to diſcredit 
God's moral attributes, and the artificial Theology of Jeſus Chriſt ; which 
ſpeaks, indeed, of infinite rewards ; but not as matter of axles but of 


grace, 


As the being bounded * is one of his Lordſhip's objections againſt the 


| moral attributes, ſo the being merely HUMAN, is another. 


After Dr. CLARKE (ſays he) has repeated over and over, chat all the 15 


4 nora! attributes are the ſame in God as in our ideas; and that he, who 
* denies them to be fo, may as well deny the divine pbyſi ical attributes, 
: 6. the Doctor infiſts only on two of the former, on thoſe of juftice and 
* goodneſs... He was much in the right to contract the generality of his 
s aſſertion. The abſurdity of aſcribing TEMP ERA NOE, for inſtance, or : 
4 porRTITUDE, to God, would have been too groſs, and too viſible even to 
« eyes that prejudice had blinded the moſt. But that, of aſcribing juſtice Eh 
and goodneſs to him, according to our notions of them, might be better 
« covered, and was OR: for his l THOUGH NOT LESS REALLY, 
1 « AnSUap *,” N 


Which ſhall we moſt admire : 75 "His Been or bis 3 2 Or tall = 
we follow the advice of his own Motto +, and Wonder at nothing i 
When men contemplate what they call, moral virtue, or the TO 


. of Humanity, they divide them into two claſſes, perfectly diſtinct from 
one another. In the firſt are comprized thoſe which belong to man under 
the idea of a free intelligent Being, ſuch as goodneſs and juſtice : in the 
| ſecond, thoſe which belong to him under the idea of a creature of his 

| own frail ſpecies, ſuch as temperance and fortitude. The firſt belong to all 
free intelligent Beings; the latter, only to ſuch a Being as man : Thoſe. 
| ariſe our of the nature of free intelligence, and ſo are common to all: 
ET Theſe, from the imperfections of a very inferior creature, and ſo are pecu- 
| ar to Humanity; for we eafily conceive a higher Order of free created 


Intelligences, in which the moral virtues of the ſecond claſs have no place. 
They are ſuperior to the impreſions of fear, and fo have no room to exert 


P Vol. V. p- 311. | | i + Nil PR 


e 
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Frlitude: ˖ They are removed from the temptation of exceſs, and ſo have no 
need to exerciſe temperance. Now when CLARKE, after other Divines, had ſaid 
that tbe moral attributes are the ſame in God as in our ideas, What Attributes 


could they poſſibly mean but thoſe of the firſt claſs ; thoſe which belong 
to Beings under the idea of free Intelligences? STre1D as his Lordſhip 
is pleaſed to make Divines, they could never Bunder at ſuch a rate as to 
conceive, that thoſe virtucs or moral attributes, which procced from the 
inperfection of the Creature, might belong in any manner to the Creator, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be all perſecb. They held, with his Lordſhip, 
and they will hold without bim, that the great God is infinitely wiſe and 
powerful. Were they then in any danger to give him zemperance, which 


implied his being obnoxious to folly ; or fortitude, which argued mpui- 


ſauce? Infinite wiſdom, therefore, and infinite power, exclude from God 
the very ideas of temperance and fortitude. But do infinite wiſdom and 
infinite power exclude from God the ideas of goodneſs and Juſtice? On the 
contrary, his Lordfhip, as we ſhall ſee preſently, is reduced to the poor 
ſhift of owning goodneſs and Juſtice to be contained in infinite wiſdom and 
power, after he had ſaid, as here he does, That the aſcribing goodneſs and 5 
Juſtice to God is xo Ltss REALLY ABSURD than the . ene and 7 


_ fortitude to him. 


E gBut CrARKE comtrafied the generality ft the af rtion to ferve a ms. OO 

I think he did: and for one of the beſt purpoſes in the world, that * 
COMMON SENSE, Had his Lordſhip been pleaſed to contrati himſelf on 

the ſame principle, he might have paſſed, perhaps, for a mu Fhileſo- | 


pher; though he had certainly been a leſs Writer. _ 
But then, if you aſk, What purpoſe his Lordthip had 70 ſerve, when he 


uſed the equivocal word ALL, (which may ſignify either all of one kind, 

or all of every kind) where he obſerves, Clarke holds, that ALL the moral 
attributes are the ſame in God, &c? I anſwer, it was to give himſelf the 
poor pretence to ſay, that Clarke afterwards contr atled bis generality, or, 1 * 


other words, that he contradicted himſelf. 


A third objection againſt the moral attributes is, « That 1 PASSIONS and 
* AFFECTIONS mix with our goodneſs and juſtice ; which therefore cannot be 
3 ſuppoſed to be the ſame in kind with Gop's; though our wiſdom and power, 


with which no paſſions or affections mix, muſt be the ſame in kind with 
: his.“ 
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Were paſſion and affection inſeparable from human goodneſs and juſtice, 


the objection might ſeem to have ſome force; indeed, not much even 
then. But how miſerable muſt the objection appear to thoſe who ſee, as 


all men may, that they are ſeparable ? Separable, I mean, in practice as 


well as ſpeculation : (Of which we have at preſent * one great Example 
at leaſt, in a high Tribunal where they ſhine the moſt.) So that the true 
idea even of human goodneſs and juſtice excludes all paſſion and affection. 
What hinders then our riſing, from that idea, to Divine goodneſs and 
| Juſtice, any more than our riſing, from the idea of human wiſdom and 
| Power, to the Divine wiſdom and power; and from percerving, that as 
well the moral, as the natural attributes, are the ſame i in Kind, both'1 in 
; God and man? e . 
But this is not all chat may be fairly faid in favour of « our r adequate idea 
of God's moral attributes, when compared with the natural. For though 
PASSION mixes not with the human attributes of wiſdom and power, yet 
| ſomething elſe does, much more difficult to be ſeparated than paſſion, from 
the human attributes of goodneſs and juſtice, I mean the INSTRUMENTA= 
| LiTY OF MATTER. We can conceive nothing of human power. without 
the uſe of ſuch. an inſtrument: 3 yet this, by his Lordſhip's own confeſſion, 
does not hinder us from riſing from the idea of our own wiſdom and power, 
to the wiſdom and power of God; nor from ſeeing that they are the ſame 
in kind. Why then ſhould the other foreign combination hinder \ us s from 
ſeeing that goodneſs and juſtice are the ſame in kind? 5 
Still, further. The ManNeR of knowing in God, on which e his . 
natural attribute of wis ou, is confeſſedly different from what it is in 
man; and, at the ſame time, is a thing of which we have no conception: 
yet this, according to his Lordſhip's account, does not hinder our attain= 
ing to an adequate idea of drvine WOO, though ; it riſes wry” from what 
| we ſee of the human. 1 1 5 N 
How happens it then, chat, in both theſe eig, notwich landing the 
foreign mixture of the in/trumentality of matter, and the manner of knowing, 
we attain an adequate idea of God's wiſdom and power? His Lordſhip 
will tell you, it is by ſeparating what is foreign, from what is native to 
the ideas of wiſdom and power. And ſhall not I have as much credit with 
my Reader, when I tell him, we acquire an adequate idea of God's good- 
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neſs and juſtice, by ſeparating from the-idea of human goodneſs and juſtice 


the foreign mixture of paſſion and affection ? 


But his Lordſhip, has a greater quarrel than all this, with the Nox A. 


ATTRIBUTES. They give riſe to embarraſſed queſtions, diſhonourable to 


God, and miſchievous to Religion. 
As they [the Divines] modeled God's government on a human plan, 


* ſo they conceived his perfections, moral as well as phyſical, by human 
“ideas. — Thus God was ſaid to be the Fixsr GooD : but then the general 
ce notion or abſtract idea of this good was not only taken from human 
ce goodneſs, but was conſidered too with little or no other relation than to 
man — A queſtion | aroſe therefore on theſe hypotheſes, How could evil 
„ come into @ ſfyſiem of which God was the author ?—this queſtion made a 7 
e further hypotheſis neceſſary; another firſt God, another cocternal and 
« coequal principle was introduced to o ſolve it; 3 a 4. fiſt cauſe of all evil, as the 5 
0 * other was of all good *.. 


The falſe repreſentation of this fact 1 reſerve for another occafion : : the 


falſe inference from it is what I now propoſe to conſider. 


His Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that the notion of God's moral attributes gave 


5 birth to an inſoluble queſtion concerning the origin of evil; and that this 
- occaſioned the invention of the miſchievous hypotheſis of the 4 Principles. 5 
Who would have ſuſpected all this evil to ariſe from the FIRST Goop 1 | 
„ it was: And therefore the notion of ſuch a 6G00D > muſt be Vale; or | 
at leaſt, very hurtful. 


I. As to the firſt, if bis \ Lordſhip! . 1 be Has, it will vnſettle all 15 


. uſeful knowledge ; becauſe there is no great principle, either in phyſics, or 
in natural Theology, but which, if we be not on our guard, and wiſe 
enough to ſtop at the extent of our ideas, will lead us into inextricable 
difficulties : As one might inſtance in a point that ariſes out of both the 
| ſciences, phyſics and morals together—The agreement between free-will and 
preſcience. This is a well-known caſe: And as his Lordſhip pretends to 
untie this knot, which hath ſo long kept the learned world intangled, let 
us examine his great talents on what is worthy of them. Our ideas (ſays 
66 he) of divine intelligence and wiſdom may be neither fantaſtical nor 
« fa iſe, and yet God's MANNER of knowing may be ſo different from ours, 
66 that fore-knowledge, as we call it improperly in him, may be conſiſtent 8 


* Vol. IV. p. 88. 5 
ee eee „ wuh. 
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« with the contingency of events; although that which we call properly . 


& fore-knowledge in ourſelves, be not fo *.“ 41 3 | 
have two or three remarks to make on theſe words. 324 £80] © 
1. Our ideas of God's moral attributes, his goodneſs and jede, be 


makes fantaſtical and falſe, on account of difficulties arifing from them : 
yet God's natural attributes, his intelligence and wiſdom, may, he ſays, be 
neit her fantaſtical nor falſe, though a difficulty as great ariſes from them 1 
namely, the apparent diſcordancy between free- will and preſcience. 
23. My ſecond remark is, that, his ſolution is more fantaſtic and falſe 
than the wildeſt chimera of School-metaphyfics. The difficulty in recon- 
_ ciling God's preſcience to man's free-will does not ariſe from our Ignorance | 
in God's MANNER OF KNOWING, but from God's acTUaL KNOWLEDGE, 
35 My third remark is, that his Lordſhip, who is here ſo penetrating, Tr 
that he can eaſily reconcile preſcience and free-will, 1s yet, in another place, A 
ſo cloudy, that he cannot fee how : an“ equal ren and je agency may 
“ ſtand together +.” | Ef ; 
44. My laſt remark is tt it riſes out of the F that bete! 
Religion is not concerned, his Lordſhip ſees no difficulty in any part of the 0 
ſyſtem of Creation : But as ſoon as ever Religion appears, then difficulties: 
ſtart up by dozens, Of this, take an inſtance from, as it will lead us 
back to, the caſe in hand. Our ideas of God's moral attributes, he ſays, 
muſt needs be falſe, becauſe the conceiving of them by human goodneſs 
and juſtice raiſes up the queſtion of the origin of evil, conſidered morally. 
Well. And does not the conceiving of God's phyfical attributes, by hu- 
man wiſdom and power, lead to the queſtion of the origin of evil, con- 
fidered naturally 1 Vet our ideas of the phyſical attributes are neither 
Falſe nor fantaſlical. But to this, his Lordſhip replies, Evil, conſidered 
oF naturally, is not real, but apparent only. Why ſo? Becauſe it contributes = 
. to the greater good of the whole. May not the ſame thing be ſaid of Evil, 
| | eonfidered morally ? Nay, hath it not been actually ſaid, and proved too, # 
on the ſame principles? It follows s then, that TOP” are either both , 20 
or both fantaſtic. et SEE St 
g In a word, the truth is no more thaw GE Prefumptuous man I. 
not where to ſtop : he would penetrate even to the Arcana of the Godhead : 


For F ools ruſh i in, where Angels fear to tread.” = 


„Vol. V. p. $26. 
. See my obſervations on this Propoſed dticulty in the Appendix: to the Fifth Book 


And 
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And this impious humour it was which gave birth to the abſurd hypotheſis 
of Two PRINCIPLES. But is the folly to be charged upon our idea of the 
moral attributes? Ridiculous! We ſee it's cauſe is in vanity and ſelf-conceit : 


paſſions that operate alike on all Syſtems; and find materials to gratity 


their extravagance, ns in me Phyſical as in che moral attributes of the 
5 Deity. = 0 
II. As to his Lordſhip 5 ſecond inference, that this idea is at leaſt pro- 


duRtive of much miſchief, and therefore it would be better to have none at 
all; Let me obſerve, that the idea of God's very exiſtence is productive of 
50 much miſchief, even all the miſchiefs of Superſtition, Is it therefore better 
to be without a God? Who beſides his Lordſhip would ſay ſo*? Why 
then ſhould we think it better to be without the idea of the moral attributes, 
even though the evils it produced were neceſſary. But that is not the caſe, 
They are caſual only: the iſſue of pride and F nien the idea 


of the moral attributes does not at all influence. 


III. HO WE VER, theſe, if not hurtful, are usELEss; aka this i 18 his nent 
ev. Infinite wiſdom and porꝛver (ſays his Lordſhip) have made things 
as they are: how goodneſs and juſtice required they ſhould be made "ls 
= "my neither corom judice, nor to any rational purpoſe to enquire . 1 10: 

inquire how the uni verſe of things ſhould be made, which refers to God? 8 
Porber and wiſiom, ſerves indeed to no reaſonable purpoſe. But to inquire 
concerning our own ſtate and condition in this Univerſe, which „„ 
God's goodneſs. and juſtice, is either coram judice, or we were ſent into 


the world to no purpoſe. His Lordſhip's ſophiſtry ſeems to confound two 


| things that plain ſenſe hath always diſtinguiſhed ; viz. our own buſineſs 
: from otber men's, When the King holds a Seſſion of Juſtice, ? tis not for 
every Particular to inquire into all his meaſures ; but every Parti- 
cular, who is ſummoned to attend the Court, is much concerned to 
know how he himſelf ſhall be dealt with. His Lordſhip, indeed, is 
ready to ſay, We are not ſummoned; that 1 18, We are not accountable creatures 8 


But this is begging the queſtion. 


Again, to inquire, much more to preſcribe, As things ſhould be made, 
in any particular Syſtem, has all the folly, preſumption, and impiety, 5 
which his Tow changes pon it: Becauſe the Parts having a relation 


He inked ſay 5, be had aber be an Atheiſt than achnowledge the cine. They! "= 


and we may believe him. See vol. iv. * IS: 
+ Vol. V. p. 363. 
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to the Whole, an all-wiſe Architect makes them in conformity to that 


| Whole, of which, we know nothing ; and therefore our only conclufion 


ſhould be, that the Part we do know, is conſtituted for the beſt. But it 


is another thing to ſay (which is all that Divines have ſaid, how differently 


foever his Lordſhip is pleaſed to repreſent the matter) that God will act 


_ equitably with his rational Creation, by diſtributing good and evil to them 
according to their deſerts; becauſe this does not depend upon any Whole, 
of which we know nothing, but on his attributes of goodneſs and juſtice, 
of which, we know enough to determine with certainty concerning his 
ſinal dealing with every rank of free and reaſonable Beings. In this caſe 
to paſs our judgment is ſo far from folly or impiety, that not to do it 
would be ſtupidity or hypocriſy. To call this proceeding, as his Lordſhip 
does, the patching or "ROE" up” one Syſtem with another, i is a groſs 
miſrepreſentation. 
Ax LENGTH, he ends juſt whe he ſet out, That we dave x0 1DEAs ofC 
the moral attributes at all. Upon the whole matter (ſays he) we may 
e conclude ſafely from error, and in direct oppoſition to CLARKE, that 
=. «* poodneſ and juſtice in God cannot be conceived, without manife/? preſumption 
and impiety, to be the ſame as in the ideas we frame of theſe perfections when 
2h « we conſider them in men, or when doe reaſon about them abſtrafedly in them- | 
My ſelves ; but that in the ſupreme Governor of the World they are ſomething 
0 TRANSCENDENT, and of which we cannot make any true judgment, nor 
5 6c argue with any certainty about them *. It was for jargon like this that 
a famous Schoolman got the name of the TRANSCENDENT Doctor. Vet 
he aſſures us that he 1s juſtified by the authority of St. Paul and Dr. 
Bax ROW. Theſe two great Divines (ſays he) are on my /+ I de T. Two noble = 
pporters, (it muſt be confeſſed) to his Lordſhip's Atchievements ! One 
thing I have obſerved, which may be worth reflecting onA ſtrange pro- 
penſity in Fags-THINKERS to miſtake their enemies for their friends, and as 
ſtrange a propenſity i in the CLExGy to miſtake their friends for their enemies. 
This different turn is odd enough: and, at firſt view, ſeems a little myſterious; 
. when, perhaps, there may be no more in it than this.—Free-thinkers have 
invented the trick, to amuſe the Clergy, in order to raiſe their ſuſpicions, 5 
and excite their jealouſy againſt their beſt Friends: And, unhappily, the 5 
5 r ne now and then, fallen 1 into the ſnare, 5 


C vo. v. p. 359. + Vol. v. p. ven. 
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But, after all, who would expect that the leather-dreſſ ing Pontiff * of all 


men ſhould have been thought worthy to ſupport the ſirſt Philoſophy ! What 
has St. Paul done at laſt to deſerve this honour ? Why, in anſwer to the 
objections againſt God's diſpenſations in the religious World, the Apoſtle 


refers us, © for intire ſatisfaction, to the incomprehenſible wiſdom of God, 


* who frequently in the courſe of his providence ordereth things in me- 
© thods tranſcending our abilities to diſcover or to trace +.” This ſolution, 


which is here extolled for its great 0. 18 referred to, in another — 


for it's greater 1MpUDENCE f. 


But St. PavL ſays, we muſt have recourſe to the incomprebenſ ble wiſdom | 
e Cod. In good time. But how does this prove that, in Paul's opinion, 


wc have no adequate idea of the moral attributes ? Unleſs the pgs of: an 
Agent, and his actian, be one and the ſame thing. 


Dr. Barrow, I preſume, will ſtand his Lordſhip in no better dead than 


St. Paul. © As the dealings of every wiſe man (ſays the Doctor) are ſome- 


times ond upon maxims, and admit juſtifications not obvious or pe- 
* netrable by vulgar conceit; ſo may God act according to rules of wiſdom 
and juſtice, which it may be quite impoſſible by our faculties to appre- 
- « hend, or with our means to deſcry. As there are natural modes of Being 
«and operation, ſo there may be prudential and moral modes of pro- 
0 ceeding, far above our reach, peculiar objects of divine wiſdom not to 
e be underſtood by any creature, eſpecially by creatures who ſtand in the 
„ loweſt form of intelligence; one remove from beaſts. In fine, thole 
rules of equity and experience which we in our tranſactions with one 
* another do uſe, if they be applied to the dealings of God will be found 
very incongruous or deficient, the caſe being vaſtly altered from that in- 


ce finite diſtance in nature and ſtate between God and us, and from the 
„ immenſe difference which his relations towards us have from our rela- 


"275" ON tions to one another Og What now has all this / (which relates only to the 
Fo incomprehenſi ble nature of God's providence) to do with our inadequate ideas of 5 
his moral attributes? At leaſt, if his Lordſhip will contend, that the man 

who thinks God's providence incomprehenſible, muſt needs think our ideas 
Fg of his moral attributes inadequate, he muſt go a ſtep further, and contels, 
that Barrow ſuppoſed our ideas of the natural attributes to be inadequate like- 


This is the title with which he dignifies SAINT aur, in his IVth vol. p. 423. What | 


Pity was it, his Lordſhip did not know that T heodoret had called him a downright CozLts, 
+ Vol. V. p. 360. { Vol, 111. p. 307. | F Vol. *. p. 301, 362. 
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wiſe; for he puts both on the ſame footing. As there are NATURAL modes 
of Being and operation (ſays the Doctor), ſo there may be prudential and 
MORAL modes proceeding far above our reach. But as this would be going 


too far; farther than the FiRsT PaiLosoremy will allow of, I ſuppoſe his 


Lordſhip would be content to give up this nnn from Barrow, as no- 


thing to the purpoſe. 


Ar LAST, and when you would leaſt expect it, Common · ſenſe and Com- 


mon- ſentiments return. And God's moral attributes, after much ado, are 
allowed to be in Nature, © Where Religions (ſays his Lordſhip) which 
«f pretend to be revealed, prevail, a new character of God's goodneſs ariſes— 
an artificial goodneſs which ſtands often in the place of the xarux AL x.“ 
And this, after he had ſo often told us, that we have no adequate idea 
of any goodneſs at all. Well, but as aukwardly as God's natural goodneſs 
comes (and, in every ſenſe) a poſteriori, yet it comes, and deſerves to be 
made welcome. All the knowledge (ſays he) that God has given us 
e the means to acquire, and therefore all he deſigned we ſhould have of 
| his phyſical and MORAL nature and attributes, js derived from his works, : and i 
„from the TEXOUR OF THAT PROVIDENCE by which he governs them f. © 
1 * ou will obſerve the words -i tenour of that Providence have de- 
1 tected the ſophiſtry of them before, where I have ſtated the meaning of 
the terms, God's works, I bid you obſerve them now, to Judge of the 
following climax (if I may ſo call it), or his walk down ſtairs. The wiſdom. 
64 js not ſo often diſcernible by us [in God's works] as the power of God, 
nor the goodneſs as the wiſdom t.“ As ſcanty and ſlender as the Know- 
ledge is of God's moral en which his Lordſhip here allows us to 
collect from his works, yet it flatly contradicts what his Syſtem bad ob- 
liged him over and over to maintain; particularly in the following words— 
Of divine goodneſs and divine juſtice (ſays his Lordſhip in the "perſon __ 
Anaxagoras) I am unable to frame any adequate notions &, from God's works, 
This Mock-conceſſion is again repeated, and as carefully guarded. 
40 By natural Theology (ſays his Lordſhip) we are taught to acknowledge 
„ and adore the infinite wiſdom and power of God, which he has mani- 
4 feſted to us in ſome degree or other i in every part, even the moſt minute, * 
6 of his Creation. By that too, we are taught to aſcribe 600DNEss and 
. ee to bim, wherever be ase we ſhould * aſcribe them, that 1 is, 


| * Wa v. p· 437. : + Vol. v. = 8235 3 
4 Vol. V. p· 335. FS Vol. IV. p. 116, 117. 
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* wherever either his works, or the diſpenſations of his providence, do as 
© NECESSARILY communicate theſe notions to our minds, as thoſe of wiſ- 
«© dom and power are communicated to us, in the whole extent of both *.“ 


What his Lordſhip would have you infer from this is, that we are xo 
WHERE taught to aſcribe goodneſs and juſtice to God; ſince the diſpenſa- 
_ tions of his providence do xo WHERE, in his Lordſhip's opinion, NECESSARIL V 
communicate theſe notions. But allow him his premiſes, that neither God's 
Works nor Diſpenſations do NECESSARILY communicate to us the notions 
of God's goodneſs and juſtice; Would his concluſion follow, that there- 
fore we are no where taught in theſe works and diſpenſations to aſcribe thoſe 
attributes unto bim? Suppoſe theſe works and diſpenſations did only PRO- 
|  BABLY communicate theſe notions to our minds ; will not this probability 
_ teach us to aſcribe goodneſs and juſtice to him? God hath fo framed the 
_ conſtitution of things, that man, throughout his whole conduct in life, 
ſhould be neceſſarily induced to form his judgment on appearances and 
probable arguments. Why then not in this, as well as the reſtꝰ or rather, 
hy not in this, above the reſt ? if ſo be God indeed had not (as I have ſhewn 
"he hath) neceſſarily communicated theſe notions — But ſtill, what is this 
to our adequate idea of the moral attributes, the point in queſtion ? God's 
not neceſſarily communicating, affects only the reality, not the preciſian of the 
idea, All therefore we learn by the obſervation, which would thus pur 5 
the change upon us, is, that his Lordſhip has a very ſtrong inclination, = 
that God ſhould have neither goodneſs nor juſtice ; ſo far as they carry with 
them any D15Pos1T10N to reward or puniſh. For as to the Attributes them - 
85 ſelves, diveſted of their conſequences z and undiſturbed by our. 1MPIOUS 
IMITATION A, he has little or no quarrel} with them, His Lordſhip cer- 
rainly never intended to teach the common Reader more of the ſecrets of 
his Philoſophy than what NECESSARILY ariſes from his profe ff zons, But to 
make God treat Mankind in this manner, to communicate to their minds 
the appearance of Attributes which he has not, is drawing an image of the 
Deity from his Lordſhip s own likeneſs; the very fault he ſo much cen- 
ſures in Divines. But if it muſt needs be, that God is to be repreſented _ 
5 5 either after Them, or after bis Leedihip, 1 ſhould chuſe to have the 


1 vol. V. p. 527. 
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Clergy's God, though made out of no better ſtuff than Ax TIF IC IAI. 

TrtoLocY (becauſe this gives him both goodneſs and juſtice), rather than his 

Lordſhip's God, which has neither; although compoſed of the more re- 
fined materials of the rixsT PHLOS0O HY. In the mean time, I will not 
deny but He may be right in what he ſays, That men conceive of the 

Deity, more humano; and that his Lordſhi p's God and the 8 8 God ; 
are equally faithful copies of themſelves. 


In a word, if God teaches, whether clearly or obſcurely, he certainly i in- 


| tended, we ſhould earn. And what we get even by appearances, is rea! 

knowledge, upon his Lordſhip's own principles. For if Txurz be, as he 
aſſures us it is, of fo precarious a nature as to take it's Being from our 
own Syſtem, it muſt be real as far as it appears. © Our knowledge (ſays 

this great Philoſopher) is ſo dependent on our own ſyſtem, that a great 

« part of it would not be knowledge perhaps, but error in any other *.“ 
It is thus he involves himſelf in perpetual contradictions: And it will be 
always thus, when men diſpute (for believe they cannot +) againſt common 
notices, and the moſt obvious truths; ſuch as liberty of will; the certainty 
of knowledge ; and this, which (I reckon) obtrudes itſelf EIS us as W 5 
as either, the MoraL ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. | 
But the game is now on foot, let us follow it cloſe. We 1 led : 
3 through all his windings; ; and we may ſoon expect to ſee him take 
ſhelter in the thick cover of God's incomprehenſible Nature; 7 and rather 

than allow (more than in jeſt) the moral attributes of the Deity, ready to 

: reſolve all his Attributes, both natural and moral, into one INDEFINITE B 
PERFECTION. = 55 . RE | : 
But ſoft, Not yet. | We mul come to it by degrees anc regular ad 
| vances. Firſt, the moral attributes are to be reſolved into the natural. 
2 If they [the natural and moral attributes] may be copſidered 
0 400 nn as we are apt to conſider them; and if the LATTER, and every - 
_ thing we aſcribe to theſe, are not to be RESOLVED e into the 
2M former ; into his infinite intelligence, wiſdom, and power {.”——It is yet, 
we fee, bur a eb ; and that only, whether the moral attributes ate not — 


* Vol. F. . as 


1 3 Hear what he himfelf ſays of FREE* WII, ; The free-will of man 3 1 2 * 
0 = avithout LYING, or renouncing. vis intuitive r Vol. v. Þ. 40b. | 5 
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to be reſolved into the natural. In the next paſſage the matter is deter- 
mined. I think (and what he thinks, he holds it but reaſonable we 
*« ſhould all think) that the moral attributes of the ſupreme Being are 
El abſorbed i in his wiſdom, that we ſhould confider them only as different 
% modifications of this phy/ical attribute .“ 

We are not yet near the top. However, before we go any W let 
us ſet together his 1xncon$1STENCES, as they appear in this ſituation, Some- 


times the ideas of divine wiſdom are better determined than thoſe of divine 
| goodneſs : Sometimes we have no ideas at all of divine goodneſs 1: And 
| ſometimes again (as in the place before us), the divine goodneſs is the ſame 
as wiſdom, and therefore, doubtleſs, {notwithſtanding his Lordſhip) the idea 
of it as well defined. N ow, of all theſe aſſertions, to which will he ſtick? 
To which, do you aſk? To none of them, longer than they will ſtick to 
” bim: And ſtraggling, undiſciplined Principles, picked up at adventures, 
are not apt to ſtick long to any ſide: As ſoon as they begin to ineline to- 
wards the enemy, he has done with them. Come, if you will needs have 
it, you ſhall, The ſecret is this. The attributes are mere NAMES; and 33 
there is an end of them. All that remains, worth ſpeaking of, is one un- 


defined ETERNAL Reacon : : and ſo the F arce concludes. 


he moral ATTRIBUTES (ſays he) are barely Namss that we give __ 
* various manifeſtations of the Infinite wiſdom of one 8 1 imple ns 


60 being 9. 5 


4 Of divine evodncſy and divine juſtice 1. am - to 1 any ade- 
« quate notions; and inſtead of conceiving ſuch diſtinct moral attributes in the 

«« ſupreme Being, we ought, perhaps, to conceive nothing more than this, that 7 
py « THERE ARE VARIOUS APPLIGATIONS or ONE ETERNAL REASON, WHICH | 


_ © 1T BECOMES US LITTLE TO ANALYZE INTO ATTRIBUTES ||,” “! 


7." _ this miſerable refuge is his Lordſhip reduced, to avoid DIVINE 1 
JUSTICE» | But why, the Reader will ſay, did he not {peak out at firſt, and 
end his quarrel with the moral attributes at once? Your humble ſervant for = 
e Barefaced NATURALISM has no ſuch. charms as may make her re- 
* ceived when and wherever ſhe appears, T here is need of much prepa- 
ration, and not a little diſguiſe, before you can get her admitted even to 
What is called good Oy hens. ”-y will ſay, after he had 8 


* Vol. V. p. 336. + Vol, V. p. 341. 526. 1 Vol. IV. p. 116, 117, 
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ſolved to ſpeak out, Why did he ſtop again in his career ; and, when his 
premiſſes are general againſt all attributes, his concluſion became particular, 


_ againſt the moral only? Not without reaſon, I afſure you. He had need 


of the natural attributes, to ſet up againſt the moral; and therefore had 


himſelf analyzed this eternal reaſon into the ſpecific attributes of 2wi/dom and 
' power, But when he ſaw his Adverſaries might, by the ſame way, ana- 
lyze it into goodneſs and juſtice, he then thought fit to pick a quarrel with 
his own method: But it was to be done obliquely. And hence ariſes all 
this embarraſs and tergiverſation, He would willingly, if his Readers ; 
would be ſo ſatisfied, analyze the eternal reaſon into wiſdom and power: 
but there he would ſtop; and leave the other fide of the eternal SY 
_ unanalyzed : and if goodneſs and juſtice ſhould chance to ſtart out, he has 
a trick to reſolve and abſorb them into wiſdom and power, as only different 
modifications of the phyſical attributes. But if this ſhould revolt his Readers, 
and they expect equal meaſure ; then, rather than give them back the 
goodneſs and juſtice which he has Sos at all this pains to proſeribe, he will : 
throw wiſdom and power after them, and ele. all into the ONE ETERNAL 
REASON, =» 7 5 885 
: Baſhful NartuRALISM has 1 now 7; thrown. aſide her Veil; and i is, we fee, ; 
ready to face down and defy her Rival; whom till now ſhe was content to 
__ counterfeit. Give me leave, therefore, to repreſs this laſt effort of ber 
inſolence and of his Lordſhip's ſuperior Wiſdom. He now tells us, * that 
| theſe pretended attributes, as they are commonly ſpecified, and diſtin- 
5 ouiſhed 1 into natural and moral, are a mere human fiction; invented, by aid 
of analogy from the actions, paſſions, and qualities obſervable in man: and 
that the ſimple nature of Deity is one uniform perfection; of which, In- 
- Hnity being the baſe, we can have no diſtin& idea or conception.“ 
Io this 1 reply, that it is indeed true, that theſe ſpecific attributes, from 5 
which we deduce all our knowledge of the nature and will of God, are 
formed on analogy, and bear relation to ourſelves. But then we ſay ſuch 
attributes are not on that account the leſs real or eſſential. The light of the 
Bons is not in the orb itſelf, what we ſee it in the RaIx BO. There it is one 
_ candid, uniform, perfect blaze of glory : here we ſeparate it's Perfection | 
into the various attributes of red, yellow, blue, purple, and what elſe the 
ſubtle optician ſo nicely diſtinguiſhes. But ſtill the /olar light is not leſs 
real 1 in the Rainbow, where it's "rays become thus untwiſted, and each diſ- 
og 
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Fering thread diſtinctly ſeen in its effect, than while they remained united and 
incorporated with one another in the Sun. Juſt ſo it is with the divine Nature : 
it is one ſimple individual Perfection in the Godhead himſelf: but when re- 
fracted and divaricated, in paſting through the medium of the human 
mind, it becomes power, juſtice, mercy; which are all ſeparately and 
ADEQUATELY repreſented to the underſtanding. But that his Lordſhip ſo 
frequently diſcards his own principles, I ſhould hope he would ſubmit to 
this illuſtration, fince he owns 1 we —_—_ * yy in a * not: in a 
direct light &. ; ; 
It is a true light en 104 not a COP and the Kkiowledge which it 
: conveys is real, not fantaſtic : For mirrors are not wont to reflect the f. pe- 
cies of the mind's viſions, but things exterior and ſubſtantial, To turn us, 
_ therefore, from God's attributes, (though the indirect, yet the well- defined, 
Image of him) becauſe they diſcover ſomething to us we may not like, a 
HELL and a FUTURE JUDGMENT, to turn us, I ſay, from theſe, to the 
undefined eternal reaſon, is doing like certain French Philoſophers, who, 
when they quarrelled with Newton's Theory of light and * contriv ved 
2 break the Priſm by which it was demonſtrateem. "4 
And now, Reader, let me aſk, Who is there that deſerves the name ol = 
Nax, and will not own, that they are the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the Deity | 


which make him AMIABLE; juſt as the natural attributes make him res 


vered What! is his Lordſhip's quarrel with the God of Mos ks and Paul, 
but that he is made unamiable, and repreſented without goodneſs or juſtice 2 
Their God, therefore, he expreſſy tells us, hall not be his God T. Well 
then: He has his God to make. And who would not expect to find him, 
when made by ſuch a Workman, a God of infinite goodneſs and juſtice? 
No ſuch matter: Theſe qualities come not out of his I orcſhip' s hands; ſo, 
cannot enter into the compoſition of his God: They are barely xames that men 
give to various manifeſtations of the infimte wiſdom of one fimple uncompounded 1 
Being. The pretended want of them in the God of the Jews afforded his 


5 Lordſhip a commodious cavil ; for he had Rt1.1610N to remove out of 


his way: But when he came to erect NaTuRALISM. in it's ſtead, it bad 
I been very inconvenient to give them to his own n Idol. 


* Vol. V. p. 524. 5 
+ Can any man poume to fay that the God of Moſes or the God of Paul i is the 

true God ? c.“ Vol, „p. 567. . 7 
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Honeſt Plutarch, though a Prieſt,” was as warm an enemy to PRIEST. 
CRAFT as his Lordſhip. He derives all the evils of Superſtition from 


men's not acquiring the idea of a God infinitely good and juſt, And propoſes 
this knowledge as the only cure for Superſtition. This is conſiſtent. But 


what would the ancient World have thought of their Philoſopher, had his 


remedy, after hunting for it through a bundred volumes, Deen a God 
without any goodneſs and juſtice at all? 


NATURE tells us, that the thing moſt defirable is the bien of a 


God whoſe goodneſs and juſtice gives to every man according to his works. 
His Loxpsa1P tells us, that REASON or NATURAL RELIGION diſcovers to 
us no ſuch God. Now, if both ſpeak truth, How much are we indebted 
| to REVELATIox! Which, when natural Religion failed us, brings us to 
the knowledge of a God infinitely good and juſt; and gives us an adequate 


idea of thoſe attributes! 1 ſay no more than his Lordſhip has confeſſed, — 


Chriſtianity, ſays he, DISCOVERS s the love of G to man ; his nia e . 
and GOODNESS *, 


Is this a bleſſing to be wiedad ; > His 3 has no room to ſay ſo, 


| face the diſcovery is made in that very way, in which, upon his own Prin- 
 eiples, it only could be made. He pretends, ©* We have no other natural 
way of coming to the knowledge of God but from his works, By theſe, 
| te ſays, we gain the idea of his phyſical attributes ; and if there be any. thing N 
in his works which ſeems to contradict thoſe attributes, tis only ſeeming ; = 
| For as men advancein the knowledge of nature, the difficulties vaniſh, It ” 


is not ſo, he ſays, with regard to the moral attributes. There are fo many | 


' phenomena which contradict theſe, and occaſion difficulties never to be 
cleared up, that they hinder us from acquiring an adeguate idea of the 


moral attributes.” Now admitting all this to be true, (for generally, his 


Lordſhip's aſſertions are fo extravagant, that they will not even admit a 


ſuppoſition of their truth, though it be only for argument's ſake,) What 


does it effect but this, the giving additional credit to Revelatn? The 5 
phyſical difficulties clear up as we advance in our knowledge of Nature, and 
we advance in proportion to our diligence and application. But the moral 
difficulties never clear up, becauſe they riſe out of the Whole Syſtem of God's 1 
moral diſpenſation; which is involved in clouds and darkneſs, impenetrable 
to mortal ſight : and all the force of human wit alone will never he able to 


| * Vol. V. p. 532. | >: 671 4.4.5 
35 draw 
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draw the veil. The aſſiſtance muſt come from another quarter. It muſt 


come, if it comes at all, from the Author of the Diſpenſation. Well; 
Revelation hath drawn this veil, and fo, removed the darkneſs which ob- 


ſtructed our attaining an adequate idea of the moral attributes. Shall we 


yet ſtand out? And, when we are brought hither upon his Lordſhip's own 
principles, {till with-hold our aſſent? Undoubtedly you muſt. Beware (ſays 


he) of a pretended Revelation. Why fo? © Becauſe the Religion of nature 
is perfect and abſolute : and therefore Revelation can teach nothing but 

hat Religion hath already taught *.“ Strange; Why, Revelation teaches _ 
| thoſe moral attributes ! which your my Lord, own, natural —_— does N 


not teach Here we ſtick, 


5 85 Dic aliquem ſodes, die, Quinriliane, colorern ; : 
_ Haremus- +68 


9 5 And 18 we are 1 to flick. His Lordfhip leaves us ina Riddle. Win = 
you have the ſolution? It is fooliſh enough; as the ſolution of ſuch kind of 
things generally are. But if the Reader hath kept his good humour, which, 

I «confeſs, is difficult amidſt all theſe provocations of impiety, it is enough 
to make him laugh, I faid before, that his Lordſhip borrowed all his rea- 

ſoning againſt Revelation, from ſuch as Tindal, Toland, Collins, Chubb, 8 


and Morgan. This ſolemn argument particularly, of the PERFECTION or 


1 NATURAL REL1610N, and the ſuperſeded uſe of Revelation, he delivers wn i 
us juſt as he found it in Tindal. Now Tindal, who pretended to hold 
that natural Religion taught both the moral attributes and a future flate, 
had ſome pretence for ſaying that it was perfect and abſolute. But what 
pretence has his Lordſhip to ſay it after him, who holds that natural 8 
ligion taught neither one nor the other? The truth is, he refuſed no arms 

a againſt REVELATIOx; and the too eager purſuit of this his old enemy 

. through thick and thin has led him | into many of theſe ſcrapes. 1 . 

To ſee his Lordſhip uſe TixDAl' S ARGUMENTS againſt Revelation, and 5 

1 for the perfection of Natural Religion, along with his own PRINCIPLES of no 
i; moral attributes and no future State, muſt needs give the Reader a very un- 

common idea of his abilities: for the firſt of theſe principles makes one 

entire abſurdity of all he borrows from Tindal againſt Revelation; and the 


ſecond takes away the very pretence for perfection 1 in natural Religion, | 


vol. V. p. 544. 
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| His Lordſhip's friend, Sift, has ſomewhere or other obſerved, that na 
ſubject in all Literature but Religion could have advanced Totand and 
ASG1LL into the claſs of reputable Authars. , Another of his friends ſeems 


to think that no ſubject but Religion could have ſunk his Lordſhip ſo far 
| below eit: 1F EVER LORD BOLINGBROKE TRIFLES (ſays. Pope), ir WILL 
BE WHEN HE WRITES ON DIVINITY ®, But ſuch is the fate of Authors, 


when they chuſe to write upon ſubjects for which they were not qualified 


either by nature or grace. For it is with authors as with Men: Who can 


gueſs which Veſſel was made for bonour, and which for diſhonour ? when ſome- 


; times, one and the ſame is made for both. Even this choice Piece of the 
' FIRST PHILOSOPHY, his Lordſhip's ſacred pages, is ready to be put to very 


different uſes, according to the different tempers in. which they have found ; 


his few Admirers on the one fide, and the Public on the other; like the 
china Utenſil in the Dunciap, which « one Hero uſed for a P—Pots and anQ= 
ther carried home for. his Head- Piece. | 4 | 


* Pope's Works v. IX, Leit. xiv, 
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P. 135. [A]. Valla explains the word dipwropulas by ex hominibus 


ortos; and, I think, rightly, But our learned Stanley, in his notes to the 


Perſians of Aiſchylus, underſtands it otherwiſe : and that it rather ſigniſies 


 Fumana forma præditos. I ſuppoſe it appeared harſh to him, that any one 
could imagine the Gods had human natures ; but the meaning is explained : 


above. Yet the ingenious writer of the Letters concerning mythology, p. 217. 


| fides with our country man, and underſtands a:puropuj; to fignify,—made 
like a man—or, of the ſhape and figure of « man. But if we regard the literal 
meaning of the two ſimples which make up this compound, we cannot 
avoid underſtanding it to ſignify, being of man's nature. How then does 5 0 
this learned writer ſupport his criticiſm ? By a paſlage from Hecatzus; _ 
1 who, on pretty much the ſame occaſion, uſes (as he ſuppoſes) bpm õ Hoppe, 
in the place of avIpwropuis ; and au %, he thinks, all will agree, muſt 
ſignify, of the ſhape and figure of a man. No, not if his own method of in- 
terpretation be right: for, if 4. fog (transferred from the literal, to 
the figurative ſenſe) muſt ſignify of man's form, then 8 88 
transferred, muſt fignify of man's nature. But it is not true, that Heca- 
tæus uſes avlpuropoppo; in the place of arlporopui;, The propoſitions of He- | 
rodotus and Hecatæus are different, and therefore we may well ſuppoſe 
' theſe two words, in the predicate of each, to be different. Herodotus, 
| ſpeaking of the PERslAns, fays, they had no ſtatues of their Gods, becauſe 
they did not believe, with the Greeks, that the Gods had human natures 
[ofpuropulas]. And Hecatæus, ſpeaking of Mos es, ſays, be permitted no 
3 images af the Gods, becauſe he did not hold, with the Gentiles, that God 
had a human form | | dolpropappes |. And their uſe of different words, as we 
| ſhall now ſee, was with accuracy and diſcernment ; for they were aſſerting 
; different things. The n mn! the e ans and the Greeks (who 


Wor- : 
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worſhiped many gods in common) was, whether theſe Gods were partakers 
of human nature, aApwropuins ; that is, whether they were dead men deificd, 
But the queſtion between Aſoſes and the Gentiles, was, whether the God 
of the univerſe had a human form, avIpwrowoppo; 3 not whether the gods had 
human natures; for theſe Gods, the Jews had nothing to do with; they 


worſhiped only the one God: and ſeveral of the Gentiles, who had ſome 
knowledge of this one God, imagined he might have a human form. So that 


we ſee, the uſe of theſe two terms, on the ſame occaſion, is ſo far from 


ſhewing their ſignification to be the /ame, as the learned writer ſuppoſes, 
that the occaſion demonſtrably ſhews their ſignification to be A Ferent. Let 
me only obſerve, it appeared ſo evident to Euſebius, that the cuſtom of 
making the ſtatues of the Gods in human form was an indication of their 
original from mortality, that he ſays, 3 44 70: GS ady@ Pog cal xixpole, u- 
l vos 3 Dtovny egitis, IunlSs & preplugey Yeiyovivas T8; dniepivs;. Evayſ. mpomap. . . 


P. 157. [BJ. This we are told by Jamblichus : his words are, d ro 


wy dg Gyn N α b th walpyy xaos wap, Vit, Pythag. 194. Kuſt, Ed. 
Dr. Bentley underſtands them to ſignify, that every one ſpouid uſe bis o 
mother-tongue. And, indeed, without reading the coatext, one could ſcare 
avoid giving this ſenſe to the paſſage. VIzzaxlus, — that every one ſhould Ls 
uſe the mother-tongue of Crotona ; which was the Doric. Of theſe, the learned 
... Critic ſays, which is the true, perhaps all competent readers will not be of one 
mind, p. 386. But I believe there will be no great difference of opinions 
5 nen thoſe who weigh the following reaſons : 1. Jamblichus adds, 
1 yap Feige 8x toupeatoy; by which I underſtand him to mean, that the 
Pythagoric ſe did not approve of a foreign or ſtranger dialeft. For if he | 
meant, not the ſect in general, but the particulars of which it was com- 
poſed, the ſeveral provincial Greeks who entered into it, no diale# could be 
called foreign to one or other of them: if he meant the Sect, which we 
may ſuppoſe had a dialed peculiar and conſecrated to the Community, all, 
but that, was foreign to it; and the expreſſion becomes proper and per- 
tinent. 2. Jamblichus, in the ſame place, tells us, that Pythagoras valued | 


the Doric above the other Greek Dialects, as moſt agreeable to the laws of 5 


harmony, T. d. Agion Nhl on tappuorieey ch: Now having made the eflence _ 

of the ſoul to be harmony, it was no wonder he ſhould: chuſe a dialect, 
which he ſuppoſed approached neareſt to its nature; that the mind and 

— might go together. 3: N ſeems here to have imitated his 


. ies 1 ns maſter 
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9720 
- maſter Orpheus, from whom, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, he borrowed much 
of his philoſophy ; for Jamblichus tells us, that the old writings that went 
under the name of Orpheus, were compoſed in Doric. 4. But, laſtly, a 
paſſage in Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras ſeems alone, ſufficient to deter- 
mine this matter: Porphyry giving the cauſes of the decay of the Pythago- 
ric philoſophy, aſſigus this for ane, that their commentaries were twrilten in 
Doric. ExeHd dia 10 xai rd iH u Awpid, yiſed ai, p. 49. Kuſt. Ed. This 
is the cleareſt comment on the words in queſtion, and determines them to 
: the ſenſe contended for. One would wonder, indeed, that fo learned a 
| Critic could take them in any other. But the ſeeret was this, Dr. Bentley 
| having pretended to diſcover, that Ocellus Lucanus did not write his 
book in the common dialect, as it is now extant, but in Doric; (Difſert. 
upon Phalaris, Sc. p. 47.) his adverſaries { Diſſert. examined, p. 54.) charge 
him with having ſtolen this diſcovery from Vizzanius. This, Dr. Bentloy 


| flatly denies; (O ert. defended, P. 584.) But the only proof he gives f 
his innocence, is, chat the Greek paſſage, quoted above from Jamblichus, 


on which both he and Vizzanius had founded their diſcoveries, is differently © 
' tranſlated. by them. © The thing, as 1 ſaid it (ſays the Dr.) is thus; the 

6 Pythagoreans enjoined all the Greeks that entered themſelves i into the ſo- 

4 ciety, to uſe every man his mother tongue (ew, y hal r mag.) Ocellus, 8 


e therefore, being a Dorian of Lucania, muſt have writ in the Doric. This 
«] too to be Jamblichus's meaning. But Vizzanius has repreſented it 


thus: that they enjoined all that came ro them to uſe the mother: tongue 
of Crotona, which was the Doric. Whether Vizzanius,or I have hit 

upon the true meaning of Jamblichus, perhaps all competent readers 

« will not be of a mind.“ The diffidence of this concluſion would make 
one ſuſpect - the Dr. was now convinced, that /izzanzus's was the right 

meaning. Let, I will venture to ſay, that the words of Jamblichus, as 
quoted by Vizzanius without the context, would have been underſtood by | 

every man, ſkilled, as Dr. Bentley was, in Greek, in the different ſenſe he 
has given to them. From whence I conclude, that, when Dr. Bentley wrote 
his Diſſertation gn Phalaris, he. had ſeen the words of Jemklighvs.o no where 
but in Vizzanius. 
Www © 162, [C]. os have affected n nat. to a, 8 it is, - in the 
foregoing paſſage, that Zaleucus inculcates this doctrine, The place, 
methiphs,. was not hard to Aan! it is, where wicked men are bid 75 ſet 
6  befare 
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obviated, Sect. I. of this Second Book, p. 127. e 85 
P. 189. [D]. Paul Erneſt Jablonſti, a learned Wp Divine, in ks - 
8 book called Pantheon Agyptiorum, ſiue de Diis eorum Cemnentarius, hav- 
ing taken it into his head, for ſome reaſon or other, to contend that the 
Fgyptian Gods were not dead men drified, thought rightly that this nc. 
cCount of the My/eries ſtood in his way. Inter omnia argumenta (fays he) 
quibus utuntur viri docti, ad probandum, Agęyptios coluiſſe homines, poſt 
mortem divinis honoribus, donatos illud ine dubio primum meretur locum, 


Ne a 
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| before themſelves the dreadful hour of death. For how ſhould a picture of 


this ſcene allure men to virtue, or deter them from vice, but as it opens 


to them a view of thoſe rewards and puniſhments they are juſt going to 
receive? Hence, too, we learn what thoſe hopes and fears were, which 
Plutarch, in the paſſage p. 165, ſays the ancient laugivers impreſſed upon 
the minds of the people, to keep up the awe and reverence of religion: 
for Plato aſſures us it was their general practice, to inculcate the diſtinction 
between ſoul and body; and to teach, that, at their ſeparation, the 
ſoul ſurvived the body; and this, ſays he, we ſhould believe upon tbeir 
word, unleſs we would be pars. 5 to be out of our ſenſes.— igel d av 
6 1 K Torr NOMO®ETOY LI Tal Aries ev, avnep un Talanacw Appoves pl i. 
De Legg. lib. xi. But, in his next book, he informs us, more at large, 
why the ancient Lawgivers inculcated that diftin&ion. - It was, in order to 
build upon it the belief of a future flate of rewards and puniſhments : for he 
ſays, the Lawpivers were to be believed, when they teach' the total dif- 
| ference between foul and body, that the former is immortal, and that when | 
it is on the point of departing for the regions of immortality (where it muſt | 
give an account of its conduct in the body) the good man will meet death 
with courage and conſtancy, and the evil man with affright and terrour. 
And then takes occaſion to mention the puniſhments reſerved for the latter IJ 
5 wiileolas d is) 10 p vchohern; Xpewy TATE dh, xa Ai Jo S eva r way : 
85 Sat αν . r Js ovis nwav Bago los a balvaſſoy ef chat, quam irorpagiuerer, raps 
5 Dede G CLIETT q, N, nab Arp 6 0 jy 4 0 var N, 70 l #yaby 
| N o. genie, To 0 rang u pee riHα n d Xaxwy opanflnuciru 7e rv 
ple Thy holds 86% De Legib. L. XII. T. II. pag. 959. A. B. C. Edit. 
H. Steph. fol. And here let me obſerve, that Plato, in the words 78 4% 
=” Sajpantor, de. ſeems to have had the very pallage of Zaleucus in his 
n, this cavil bad” been | 
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quod ex MysTEr11s Græcorum et ipſorum quoque Ægyptiorum petitum 
eſt. Obſervavit nempe Theologus Anglus præſtantiſſimus, omnique doc- 
trinæ genere cultus, in Myſteriis Græcorum, hanc etiam initiatis doc rinam 
tradi conſueviſſe, Deos illos, quos vulgo adorarent omnes, re ipſa mortales 
extitiſſe homines, idque teſtimoniis quibuſdam e CIcERNONE perquam op- 


portune allatis demonſtraſſe, et extra omnem dubitationis aleam poſuiſſe 


videtur. He then quotes this paſſage of the Tuſcular queſtions, and the fol- 
lowing from the firſt book, of the nature of the Gods: and thus proceeds 


Cui quidem loco ex priori, lux eſt accendenda. Jubebantur ergo omnes, 


lucem hanc aliquando editos fuiſſe, inter homines vixiſſe et tandem mortem 
quoque oppetiiſſe. All this is ſaid with the candour of a true ſcholar. How 


unlike to that miſerable chicane lately publiſhed at home on this queſtion ! 
Where things are denied no leſs inconteſtible than that two and two make 

four. However the learned Doctor Jablonſti muſt not deſert his Syſtem. - 

His firſt evaſion therefore of the force arifing from my account of the 

a Ah ſteries is this, l had repreſented them as the 1 invention of Legiſlators; 
and had ſhewn that it was the practice of ancient Lawgivers and Philo- 
ſophers to teach ore doctrine openly and another ſecretly. Having got me 

at this advantage, Who knows then, ſays he, Whether theſe Inſtitutors 
of the Myſteries believed what they taught? But hear him in his own 
words“ At quæri non immerito poteſt, fuerintne Legiſlatores & Condi. 


tores Myſteriorum, de eo, quod credere volebant alios, ipſi certo perſuaſi. 


Docere nos voluit ingenioſus ille Auctor, qui arcana Myſteriorum Eleufi- | 
niorum nobis non fine ſucceſſu explicare conatus eſt, Legiſlatores et Phi- 


loſophos veteres permulta ſuis inculcafle, et vehementer commendaſſe, 


quæ eredebant hominibus fore utilia, etiamſi ea reipſa judicarent eſſe falſa. 
Quid vetat nos credere ex illorum numero fuiſſe etiam doctrinam in Myfteriis | 


traditam de mortalibus ad honores divinos evectisProlegom. Sect. xii.— 


. Nay I know of nothing that hinders us from believing, but common ſenſe: : 
Which aſſures us, that if theſe Men practiſed the method of the double 
deftrine, one ſet of opinions taught publicly to all, and another lecretly to 
a few ſelect Auditors, in whom they could particularly confide, the opi- 
nions believed by them were certainly the latter. But he has another 
evaſion, in ſupport of his Syſtem. Though the Grecian MyReries taught 
the human nature of the National Gods, how does it appear that the 
Yor. 1. 5 „  Exyptian 
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Egyptian MyRteries taught the fame? I anſwer, From the Grccran Myſteries = 
being borrowed from the Egyptian, and from a thouſand teſtimonies be- 
fides ; particularly from the famous tranſaction between Alexander the 
Great and Leo the Egyptian prieſt, This the learned Writer conſiders as 


a fable, a very ready way of getting rid of difficultics which obſtruct our 
Syſtems.—He endeavours to prove, that in the accounts which Minutius 


Felix and Athenagoras give of this matter, there were ſome circumſtances, 


inconfiſtent with the avowed hiſtory of Alexander: and from thence he 


concludes “ Ita ad conſtituendam illam Fabellam, mendaciis meriſque 


 figmentis opus erat.” Sect. xv. But if this be ſufficient to convict the ad- 
venture of impoſture, the beſt atteſted facts of Antiquity will be in danger: 
| ſuch, for inſtance, as the defeat of Julian's impious purpoſe to rebuild the 
Temple of Jeruſalem ; to the true circumſtances of which defeat, the Re- 
lators of it have added many very fabulous and abſurd. However he 
 acknowleges, that if Alexander did write ſuch a Letter to his mother, the 
Fact will admit no further controverſy. But the Letter, he ſays, was a 
forgery of ſome indiſcreet Chriſtian Writers, who being notorious Trickſters, t 
and at the ſame time got into the general Opinion that the national Gods of = 
the Pagans were dead men what then? . Eſtne igitur mirum Tenebrionem 
. neſcio quem, in eorum gratiam talem Alexandri Epiſtolam confinxiſſe, eam - 
que poſtea certatim alios in uſum ſuum convertiſſe.“ Sect. xvi. Falſarys, 
of whatever time or profeſſion, I ſuppoſe never Wine but to ſupply ſome 
imaginary or real want. Thus theſe Chriftian Falfarys (as this learned 
Writer obſerves) forged ſome Sibylline Oracles and books of Hermes T riſme- 
giftus, But why did they ſo? Becauſe they fooliſhly imagined the Faire 
wanted ſome ſupport from the Prophecies and doGtrines of the Pagans 
_ themſelves. But with regard to the Opinion that their Gods were dead men 
dieiſied, the Prophane Writings of beſt Authority were now full. Nothing 
therefore can be leſs founded than this ſuſpicion. His next argument 
againſt the authenticity of the Eyisrixs is indeed a pleaſant ene. If, ſays T 
he, the ancient Philoſophers had known any thing of this Epiſt le, their 
eternal difputations concerning the n nature and origine of the Egyp- £ 
| tian Gods muſt have been at an end. * Si Epiſtola illa, quam Patres 
laudant, genuina eſſet, tum quæſtio de effentia, natura, & origine Deorum 
 #gyptiorum quæ veteres Philoſophos tantopere exercuit, fic deciſa et pe- 
vitus finita fuiſſet, ut nemini amplius dubium ſupereſſe potuerit.“ Sect, xvi. 


Did 


Norꝝxs. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 379 
Did not the. ancient Philoſophers diſpute full as much concerning the 
Effence, nature and origin of the Grecian Gods? And yet this learned 
Writer confeſſes that the Grecian Myſteries taught that they were dead men 
deißed. He muſt know little of the temper of the ancient Philoſophers, 
who ſuppoſes that even an OxRAcLE, whether without or within the walls 
of the Myſteries (for oracular Reſponſes were given there as well as at 
Delphi), could ſtop them in the career of Diſputation. Cicero (we know), 
who is the Repreſentative of them all, did not ſuffer his knowlege of what 
the Eleu/inian Myſteries taught, to debar him from advancing a hundred 
different tenets and conjectures concerning the eſſence, nature ang origin 
both of the Egyptian and Grecian Gobs. . bi 43 
But, continues the learned Doctor, © none of th prophane Writers, 

| Greek or Roman, ever mention this Epiſtle,” Non certe videmus unquam 

aliquem ad hoc oraculum confugere, aut ejus vel leviſſimam mentionem 
| facere; non Varronem—non Ciceronem—non Diodorum Siculum—non 

: Plutarchura \—Sect. xvi. Nothing indeed is more common, yet nothing 
is more ſophiſtical, than to argue againſt a fact recorded by one ſingle 
Ancient, or by one ſet of Ancients, becauſe we cannot find it in any 
other. As if we had all Antiquity before us, and did not know that "0 
few fragments only, of that rich Cargo remain, of the Wreck of Barba- 
rous Times. Beſide, the filence (on this head) in thoſe fragments we have 


gathered up, may be naturally accounted for, What the Myſteries every 
where taught was ſo well known to the Learned, from numerous and au- 


thentic teſtimonies, concerning the Eleuſinian and others, that it was nothing 
ſtrapge that neither Varro, Cicero, nor Diodorus Siculus ſhould take any 
particular notice of this Eis E. I do not put Plutarch into the number 
of the ſilent, becauſe the learned Dr. himſelf is forced to confeſs that, in 
ehe opinion of ſome learned men, this Ancient hath alluded to the Epiſtle 
in queſtion. The words of Plutarch quoted above run thus, Alexander in 
his Epiſtle to his mother ſays, that there were certain Oracular Myſteries imparted : 
io him, which, on his return, he would communicate to her under the ſame ſcal 
| of Secrecy. Our learned Dr. thinks otherwiſe : and that what is ſaid, in the 
Ezpiſtle quoted by Plutarch, means the reſponſe of a Common Oracle; while 
the Epiſtle mentioned by the Chriſtian Writers refers to what Alexander 
learnt in the Myſteries. © Verum an dices, obſecro, hanc eſſe Epiſtolam 
VI, quam Patres laudant * ? Sed in hac agebatur de doctrinis Myſtacis The- 
Ce S . ologiz 
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ologiæ Agyptiorum, ante non auditis, in illa, Sermo tantum eſt de divinitio- 


nibus et preaidlionibus fibi divinitus fattis,” &c. Sect xvii This lender 


reaſoning, is ſpun out of his ignorance, that the words, uaileias aToppnrles, 
here uſed by Plutarch, can only ſignify Oracles delivered in the celebration of 
the Myfteries. The caſe was this, The Hierophants of the Myſteries had 
by this time, to invite cuſtom, erected their Oracles alſo, like to thoſe at 


the other public Shrines of the 9 Of which, an account is siven elſe· i 


where... cf 
P. 189. CE. The worlls that follow, are, „Quibus RY Se ad ratio- : 


% nemque revocatis, rerum magis natura cognoſcitur, quam Deorum.” | 
Which M. Pluche, in his Hiſtoire du Ciel, brings to prove, that the pur- 


poſe of the My ſleries was not to explain the nature of the Gods; and 


tranſlates thus, „Quand ces myſteres ſont expliquẽs & ramenes à leur vrad 
« ſens, il ſe trouve que c'eſt moins la nature des Dieux, qu'on nous y 
66 apprend, que la nature des choſes memes, ou des verites dont nous avons 
„ beſoin.” P. 401. Hiſt, du Ciel, ſeconde edit. But had he attended to 
the diſpute carried on in the dialogue, from whence theſe words of Cicero 


are quoted, he could hardly have thus groſly miſtaken the ſenſe of his au- 


thor. The reader has now the whole paſſage before him; in which it is -. 
0 ſaid, that Euhemerus taught the nature of the Gods; that they were dead 
men deified: and in which, it is clearly enough intimated, that the Eleu- 
; 2 tian and Samothracian Myſteries taught the ſame doctrine. Vet, accord- 
ing to this tranſlator, Tully immediately adds, that, ie when theſe 2 
teries are explained and brought back to their true ſenſe, it is found, 
& that not ſo much the nature of the Gods is taught | in them, as the nature 
1 things, or thoſe truths which our wants require us to be inſtructed in.? 
That is, the Myſteries did, and they did not teach the nature of the Gods. 
But it is not for ſuch kind of prate that Cicero has been ſo long admired. 
The words, zuibus explicatis, ad rationemque revocatis, &c. have a quite 
different meaning. Velleius, the Epicurean, had undertaken to explain 
the nature of the Gods. Cotta, the Academic, ſhews, in his anſwer, that, 
under pretence of teaching the nature of the Gods, he, Velleius, took 
away all Religion; juſt as thoſe did, who ſaid, the notion of the Gods was 2 
invented by Politicians, for the uſe of Society ; juſt as Prodicus Chius 
did, who ſaid, men made Gods of every thing they found beneficial to 
them; ; Juſt as  Eubemerus did, who aid, they were dead men deified: 


1 ſorbear 
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1 forbear (ſays Cotta) to ſpeak of what is taught in the Myſteries: and then 


followthe words in queſtion : ** Quibus explicatis, ad rationemque revo- 

e catis, rerum magis natura cognoſcitur quam deorum.” That is, “ If 
you will weigh (ſays Cotta) and confider all theſe opinions, ſo like your 
„% own, they will lead you to the knowledge, not of the nature of the 


Gods, which you, Velleius, propoſed to diſcourſe of, but to the nature 
of things, which is quite another conſideration.” Or, in clearer terms, 
it was, he tells us, Velleius's drift to bring men from Religion to Natu- 


raliſm. This obſervation is to the purpoſe ; and ſhews that Velleius had FD 
_ deviated from his argument, But what M. Pluche makes him ſay, is to 
_ nobody's purpoſe: but his own. In a word, quibus explicatis, &c. relates 


to all that Cotta had ſaid of the Epicureans—of thoſe who made religion 
the invention of Stateſmen—of Prodicus Chius—of Euhemerus, and of the 
 Aſyfteries, But M. Pluche makes it relate only to the M/teries. It had 


hardly been worth while to mention this M. Pluche, had it not been evi- 
dent, that his purpoſe in this interpretation of Cicero was to diſguiſe the 
liberty he took of tranſcribing the general explanation of the MYSTERIES, | 
as delivered in the firſt edition of this volume, printed i in 1738, into the 
ſecond edition (for when he publiſhed the jr/, he knew nothing of the 
matter) of his book, called Hiſtoire du Ciel, printed 1741, without the 
| leaſt notice or acknowledgment. But for a further account of this piece of 
plagiariſm, I refer the reader to a diſcourſe, intitled Obſervations fur Pex- N 
plication que M. P Abbe Pluche donne des myſteres & de la mythologie des payens n 
dans ſon Hi iſtoire du Ciel, written with much judgment and ſolidity, by M. de 
Silhouette: who has intirely ſubverted M. Pluche's fanciful ſyſtem, as 5 
well as proved, that he took his idea of the Myſteries from the Divine Le- 
5 gation. It is in the fifth diſſertation of a work, intitled Difertations mw 35 


union de la religion, de la morale, & de la politique. „ 
19 F.) Euſebius ſays, Scripture tells us this, ro 9! xal 0 ol epo | al? 


| fig diddeusci M And ſo indeed it does even in the general tenor of its 
hiſtory. But I am perſuaded this learned writer had his eye on ſome par- Ds 
ticular paſſage; probably on the xlvth chapter of Jaiab, where the pres. - = 
|  phet, foretelling the conqueſts of Cyrus, and the exaltation of his Empire, 
D apoſtrophizes the God of [/rael 1 in this manner, Verily thou art a God Thar © 
HIDEST THYSELF, O God of Iſrael, the Saviour, ver. 15. This was faid 
7 with great propriety of the Creator of all — the ſubject of the ATOP- 
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332 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book II. 
PHTA, or Secret, in all the Myferies throughout the Gentile World ; and 
particularly of thoſe of Mithras, in that country which was the ſoene of 
the prophecy. That this is the true ſenſe of this obſcure; paſſage, appears 
from the following words of the ſame chapter, where God himſelf ad- 
dreſſeth the Jewiſh people: I have not ſpoken ix SECRET, IN A DARK PLACE 
of the earth: I faid not unto the ſeed of Jacob, Seek ye me ix valx, ver. 19. 
This was faid, to ſhew that he was taught amongſt them in a different way 
from that participation of his Nature to a few ſele# Gentiles, in their 
Myſteries ; celebrated in ſecret, and in dark ſubterraneous places; which 


not being done in order to give him glory, by promoting his public and = 

general worſhip, was done in vain. Theſe were the two places (explained 
by one another) which, I preſume, furniſhed Euſebius with his obſervation, 

| That for the Hebrew people alone was reſerved the honour of being initiated 

into the knowledge of God the Creator of all Things, and of being infirufted in 

the practice of true picty towards him. This naturally leads us to the ex- 

planation of thoſe oracles of Apollo, quoted by Euſebius ¶ Prep. Evang. l. ix. 
. Xo}. rom Porphyry ; the ſenſe of which neither thoſe ancient writers, nor 
our Sir Jobn Os N e to have underſtood, Ne fit! 15 in nels N 


| . N 


"Ares 705 e Randbe, mx TE vol, 
RaAnoderos 7% xf Hovyopim woe. 

"Argon oe © d chic palo y ſe yu, 5 | 
As r leforu- r ameipouc, wih! bear. 


O. To x wivelles 550 NepdridS alng. 4 


Th he War 70 the Knowledge of the Divine Nature 1 is + extremely. 3 and of 
difficult Aſcent. | The Entrance is ſecured by brazen gates, opening to the ad- 
venturer; and the winding roads, to be paſſed through, impoſſible to be de- 


er ibed. Theſe, | to tbe vaſt 2 of manking, were e marked out by the 5 
Ecverians. 5 
The ſecond i is as follows : 5 
7 NM Xanbaim Topiay alXov wy 4% ; Kefado, | 


| Auroyoedo & an ntCoagopever Orcy hs. 


Tri rue as: was the lot only of the CualDrans x Hunkas, 2050 Wey⸗ 
0 the Governor of le worlds the 5 It- fer . with ure and keys 


| res, 
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Marſbam, oppoſing after Euſabius, that the sau THING was ſpoken of 
in both the Oracles, ſays, Certe nulla oft controverſia quin ep poraggias, de 
unius regimine frve de unica Des, reverens fuerit & rectiſſima Ebræorum, non 
item recta Egyptiorum eaiſtimatio. And again, —Yerum Apollo parum fibi con- 
fans (Canon. Chron. p. 255, 256. edit. Fr.], becauſe in the one Oracle, 
the Egypliant are faid to be the firſt; and in the other, the Chaldeans and 
Hebreus the only People who knew the true God. But they are very con- 
fiſtent ; they treat of DIFFERENT THINGS: The firſt, of the Knowledge of 
the true God; and the ſecond, of his public Worſhip. This appears by 


the different terms in which the Oracles are delivered : The Hebrews, 
whom the Oracle calls Chaldeans, were well known to be the only people 


who publicly worſhiped the true God. But the knowledge of him being like- 
wiſe taught, though to few, all over the Gentile world, and only in the 

8 Myſteries, and the Myſteries coming, as we have ſhewn, originally from 
Egypt, the Oracle ſays, that the Egyptians firſt taught men the knowledge of 

... divine Natures. But that it was in - 1998 . his words Ni inti- 
mate: 5 
0 Arpanildt E ka „ d, aſia, 18 | SLED 
which exadly deſcribe the embarraſſed and peoples. exntition of the 5 


Hnitiated before they came to the patticipation of this knowledge. But f 


when the ſame Oracle ſpeaks of the Hebrews an ch: of God, he uſes a | 
8 very different language, | - 
3 5 EIT Rs een glue © Oed, ahi, | | | 
ed Sale n the calm and ſettled ſtate of publie Lorig I vin 
only obſerve, that the frights and terrors to which the initiated were ex- 


pooſed, gave birth to all thoſe metaphorical terms of Diſiculty and Danger 


ſo conſtantly emplo yed by the Greek writers, whenever ed _ of the - 
N of the true God. 
P. 194. [G What hath been ſaĩd will give 1 to a \ Ss 150 0 told 
bs Thucydides, Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, Juſtin, and others, of a debauch 


and night · ramble of Alcibiades, juſt before his expedition to Syracuſe. - 


In which, they ſay, he revealed to, and acted over with, his companions, 
= the Myſteries of Ceres : that he aſſumed the office of Hierephant, and called 
ſome of thoſe he initiated Mysai, and others, *Ergrla : and that, laftly, they 
broke all the ſtatues of Hermes. Theſe are mentioned by the Hiſtorians 
as | diſtinct actions, and unconnected with one another. But now we ſee 5 


their 4 


384% THE DIVINE LE GATION  Boox ll. 
their relation, and how one aroſe from the other: for Alcibiades having 
revealed the origin of Polytheiſm and the doctrine of the Unity to his 
companions, nothing was more natural than for. men, heated with wine, to 
run forth, in a kind of religious fury, and break the ſtatues of their idols. 
For, what he acted over, was the celebration of the greater myſteries, as 
appears from Plutarch's calling them the Myleries of Ceres, ſhe- preſiding. 
in the greater, as Proſerpine preſided in the leer; and from Alcibia- 
des's calling ſome Enonlai, the name of thoſe. who err of the 
greater Myſteries, _ 2 8 
P. 201. [H] A criticiſm of that very Knowing and ſagacious writer, 
> Father Simon of the Oratory, will ſhew the reader how groundleſs the 
| ſuſpicions of learned men are concerning the genuineneſs of this Fragment. 
Father Simon imagines that Porphyry forged the hiſtory of Sanchoniatho, | 
under the name of a tranſlation by Philo Byblius ; and conjectures that 
his purpoſe in ſo doing was to ſupport Paganiſm ; by taking from it, its 
Mythology and Allegories, which the Chriſtian writers perpetually objected | 


8 to it. Il te peut faire - pour repondre aux objections qu on leur failoit 


2 > 
* * . F 
= > OE > ER . 


de toutes parts, ſur ce, que leur Theologie etoit une pure Mythologie — 
& ils remonterent juſques aux tems qui avoient precede les allegories & les 


<=: fictions des ſacrificateurs.“ Bib. Crit. vol. I. p. 140. But this learned 5 
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5 man totally 1 miſtakes the matter. 'The Chriſtians objected to vulgar Paga- 
niſm, that the ſtories told of their Gods, were immoral. To this their 


Prieſts and Philoſophers replied, that theſe ſtories were only mythologic 


Alleg gories, which veiled all the great truths of Theology, Ethics, and Phy/z Co 
The Chriſtians ſaid, this could not be; for that the ſtories of the Gods 
had a ſubſtantial foundation in fab, theſe Gods being only dead men deified, . 

: who, in life, had like paſſions and infirmities with other mortals, | For 

the truth of which they appealed to ſuch writers as Sanchoniatho, who had 
given the Hiſtory both of their mortal and immortal ſtations and condi- 
tions. How then could ſo acute an adverſary as Porphyry, deeply en- 


gaged in this controverſy, ſo far miſtake the ſtate of the queſtion, and 
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grounds of his defence, as to forge a book | in ſopport of his. cauſe,” Which 
N totally overthrew it? 
P. 206. U Some modern Critics think, 3 Theophilus, that Evheme- 
rus was rightly charged with ATM ; ſome think, with Clemens Alex. 
that he was not. There is a circumſtance i in the caſe which ſeems to me 
decifive, and would incline one to conclude, concernibg . him, with the 

| generality 
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generality of che Ancients : It is this, that the earlier policy of the / 2 
teries and the later of the Philoſophers concurring to think it expedient for 


the ſake of Religion to keep that truth a ſecret which Euhemerus divulged, 


He who, by divulging it, overthrew'Paganiſm, and never troubled himſelf 
to ſubſtitute any other ſcheme of Public Worſhip in its room, might fairly 


| be ſuppoſed to intend the deſtruction of Religion in general, 
P. 209. | KJ The celebrated French Poet, in a late work intituled, La 


Philophic de VHiſtoire, c. 37. Des Miſteres de Ceres Eleuſine, hath 
done me the honour of giving his Reader an exact abridgement of all that 
s here ſaid on the ſubject of the Myſteries : not as collected from the Divine 
Legation, but as the reſult of his own reſearches in Antiquity ; ſave that 
when he ſpeaks of the Sixth Book of Virgil, he ſays: © De tres ſavants 
b hommes ont prouve que le fixieme livre de VEncide n'eſt que la peinture 
4 de ce qui fe pratiquait · dans ces ſpectacles {des Miſteres de Ceres Eleuſ.] 
e ſi ſecrets & fi renommẽs:“ and when he ſpeaks of the unity of the God- 
head revealed in theſe Myſteries he ſays, * Le ſavant Eveque Warburton, 5 
5 quoique tres injuſte dans Plufieurs de ſes deciſions audacieuſes, donne beau- 
© coup de force à tout ce 5 We viens ue dire wad la necethits de cacher le | 


6 & dogme de Vunite,” &.? 


My audacious deciſions, 1 e are Weg elſe cha my W 35 
the ignorance and ill faith of thoſe moderns, which he and his Colleague 
D Alembert conſtantly call THE TRE, en thereby all kind 7 

3 of Unbelievers whatſoever, 23s, e e . 

P. 210. [LI] The common reading, i in which all the M88. agree, . N 
a Raid mihi diſpliceat, INXOCENTES Ppoet@ indicant comici. Victorius conjec- 
tured, that, inſtead of innocentes, Tully wrote IN NOCTURNI1S, which is 
certainly right. By the poetæ comici, I ſuppoſe, Cicero meant the writers 
of the NEW COMEDY. The abuſes. he hints at, as perpetrated in tho | 
Myſteries, were of a libidinous kind: which occafioned an intrigue proper 

for the new comedy. And we may fee by Fabricius's Notitia comicorum 
deperditorum, Bibl. Grac. lib. II. cap. 22. how frequently the writers of 


the new comedy laid the ſcene of their plots 1 in a religious feſtival or 


Myſtery. Plautus, who en from n, "__ the dean of his Aulu- 
_ varia in theſe worde 


O68 Bs. = ——Senex 
Ts adoleſcontls: illius eſt avunculus, 


aa eam W noctu Cereris vigillis. 
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P. a 10. [M] By ile is here meant P. Clodius, the mortal enemy of 
Cicero. So that his reaſening ſeems to ſtand thus 1 allow an exception 


for the Eleuſinian myſteries, on account of their great uſe to civil life. 
But yet their celebration in the night is attended with ſtrange inconve- 
niencies, as appears from the comic poets, And had this liberty of cele - 


brating nocturnal rites by men and women promiſcuouſly, as in the Eleu- 


finian Myſteries, been, ptactiſed in Rome, what enormities muſt we believe 


ſuch a one as Clodius would have committed, who contrived to violate 


the nocturnal rites of the oo OODD ESS, to which only women were ad» 
mitted?'“ For that the Grecian Myſteries were thus promiſcuouſly cele - 
cr brated, appears from what Dionyſius Halicatnaſſenſis obſerves of the purity 
of the early Roman worſhip/; where no nocturnal vigil (ſays he) was kept 

_ promiſcuouſly by men and women, in the celebration of their Myſteries. 
= din EAVVN SOT jus i ty tepoig dra, avdpwy Tv r. 


P. 217. [N] Aſter 1 had thus diſtinguiſhed, as ho and Alben (in 


my diſcourſe on the Sixth Eneis and on the Golden Aſs of Apuleius) the 
run from the coxkurr Ahyſteries, the reader will be ſurprized at the 
following paſſage of the very learned and candid Chancellor Maſbeim— 
* Pererudite non ita pridem, quanquam non tam ſemper feliciter quam 
ingenioſe, de Mxsregilis diſputavit Wilhelmus Warburtonus libro cele- 
| berrimo, The Divine Legation of Moſes demonſtrated,” Cenſet vir eru- 
ditiſſimus, ad humanarum mentium immortalitatem docendam omnia in- 
ſtituta fuiſſe MysrERIA. Dederim, in nonnuljis religionis illius, quam 
recta ratio tradit, præcepta inculcata, & publicarum religionum vanitatem 
patefactam fuiſſe: omnium vero hanc rationem fuiſſe, nunquam ſibi perſua- 
diebit, qui vel Bacchi MxsrERIA copitaverit, gue tefte Livio Romani ferre 
nolebant. De rebus Chriſtianorum ante Conſtantinum M. Commentarij. Cap. i. 
Sect. 13. not. (4s). But as to the pure and uncorrupt Myſteries of Bac- 
chus, authorized by the magiſtrate, the learned Writer might have ſeen, 
p. 169, note (), that Celſus expreſly affirms, even theſe taught a future | 
0 _ ; which truth his adverſary Origen confeſſes. 


P. 218. (OJ This ſhort hiſtorical deduction of the riſe nd fall of oi ; 


5 M Gerten will afford much light to the following paſſage of St. Paul, ſpeak- 
ing of the leaders and inſtructors of the Gentile world, —* So that they are 


ce without excuſe : becauſe that zohen they knew God, they glorified him not ; 
« as God, neither were thankful ; but became vain in their imaginations, 


of and their fooliſh heart was darkened. Profeſſing n to be wiſe, 


— LE 
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% they became fools ; and changed the glory of the uncorruptible Cod into an 
„j mage made like a corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beaſts, and 


e creeping things. Wherefore God gave them up to uncleanneſs, through 


+* the luſts of their own hearts, to diſhonour their own bodies between 
* themſelves. Who changed the truth of God into à lie, and worſhiped 


„ and ſerved the creature more than the Creator, who is bleſſed for ever, 
„% amen. For this cauſe God gave them up unto vile affeFions,” Oc. 


© Rom. i. 20, & ſeq. In theſe words, the holy apoſtle evidently condemns 


the fooliſh policy of the Gentile ſages, who, when they knew God (that is, 


. diſcovered God, as Paul intimates, by the light of nature) yet glorified 
him not as God, by preaching him up to the people; but, carried away, in 
the vanity of their imagination, by a miſtaken principle of politics, that a 
vulgar knowledge of him would be injurious to ſociety, ſhut up his glory in 
their MYSTERIES, and gave the people, in exchange for an uncorruptible 
God, an image made like to corruptible man and birds, Sc. Wherefore 
God, in puniſhment for their thus turning his truth into à lie, ſuffered even | 
their, Myſteries, which they erected (though on theſe wrong principles) for 
_ :a ſchool of virtue, to degenerate into an odious fink. of vice and i immora- 8 
lity; giving them up unto all uncleanneſs and vile Hections. That chis was 
the apoſtle's meaning, appears not only from the general tenor of the 3 
paaſſage, but from ſeveral particular expreſſions; as where he ſpeaks of 
rxbanging the glory of God to birds, beaſts, and creeping things: for this was 
8 the peculiar ſuperſtition of Egypt: and Egypt we have ſhewn to be the 
flirſt inventreſs of the Myſteries. Again, he ſays, they worſhiped and ſerved 
 t#he creature more than the Creator, waps to ie. This was ſtrictly true 
with regard to the MvSTERIES : the CREATOR was there acknowledged by = 
a ſmall and ſelect number of the Participants; but the general and ſolemn 
worſhip even in theſe celebrations was to their national idols. In the 


0opEN worſhip of paganiſm, either public or particular, it was not at al ue, „ 


for there the CREATURE was the ſole object of adoration, 


P. a 19. [P] What hath been ſaid above, ſhews that M. bs Clerc BY 
- gone into the other extreme of party prejudice, when he contends (Bibl. 
Div. tom. vi. p. 73.) that the Myſteries were not corrupted at all. I can 
conceive no reaſon for ſo violent a paradox, but as it favoured an accu- 
ſation againſt the Fathers, who have much inſiſted on the corruption of 
dem . Les peres ont dit qu on commettoit toute ſorte d'ordures dans ces 
_—_ eremonies : mais quoi qu'ils diſent, il n'eſt pas eroiable que toute la 
Senn Dddz S——. 
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« Grece, quelque corrompue qu'elle ait été, ait jamais ebnfenti que les 
« filles & les femmes ſe ptoſtituaſſent dans les myſteres Mais quelques 


auteurs chretiens n' ont fait aucune difficulté de dire mille choſes peu ; 
« conformes à la veritẽ, pour diffamer le paganiſme : de peur qu'il n'y 
« edit que les payens A qui ou 6 ap wesen Try wee berg Vue. 
tom. vi. p. 120. ö 
P. 221. [Q] The reader will not be aiſpleaſed to god e an 4 
account of this whole matter, extracted from a very curious diſſertation of 
II. Caſaubon, a great and unexceptionable writer, in his Sixteenth Exer- 
citation on the Annals of Baronius.—“ Pii patres quum intelligerent, quo fa- 
« eil jus ad veritatis amorem corruptas ſuperſtitione mentes traducerent; & 
ec yerba ſacrorum illorum quamplurima, in ſuos uſus tranſtulerunt; & 
« cum doctrinæ vers capita aliquot fic tractarunt, tum ritus etiam nonnullos 
40 . inſtituerunt; ut videantur cum Paulo dicere gentibus voluiſſe, 
4 Syvoanles worbiree, rubra a xolaſyivopes ö aw. H inc igitur eſt, quod ſacra- 
5 menta patres apellarunt my/teria, beunoeig, wed, redtiborie, kronſeiag, five. 
tc z roelas, rte; interdum etiam zie, ſed rarius: peculiariter vero 
e « euchariſtiam re rev. | Dieitur etiam antonomacite v u5rprov, | ant 
0 numero multitudinis 20 busH⁰,.é Apud patres paſſim de ſacra commu- 
„0 nione leges pier Sp vel 1d edr0gprley pv5nipioy 3 Gregorio Magno, mag- | 
ES num & pavendum yſterium. Morte in veterum monumentis ſæ pe leges 5 
206 pro cœnæ dominice fieri particeps; pnriy Pro ipfa actione; wins eſt 
* ſacerdos, qui etiam dicitur 5 ö fu αον & 0 gelder, In liturgiis Græcis 
5 « & alibi etiam dect red, & 1 L vp N zi oο ren, eſt euchariſtia. i | 
« Quemadmodum autem gradus ron in myſteriis paganicis ſervati ſunt, 
fie Dionyſius univerſam ru rexersy Thy! lepzpyiay, traditionem ſactamento- 
| = rum diſtinguit 1 in tres actiones, quæ & ritibus & temporibus erant divi- 
e ſæ : prima eſt xa0aps ic, purgatio; altera teünois, initiatio; tertia, reblog, 
40 conſummatio; quam & trobiay ſæpe nominat. Spem meliorem morien- | 
4. tibus attulifſe myſteria Attica dicebat paulo ante M. Tullius. Patres 
"3 contra, certam ſalutem & vitam æternam Chriſti myſteria digne pereipi- 
* entibus afferre, confirmabant : qui illa eontemnerent, ſervari non poſſe: 
e finem vero & fructum ultimum ſacramentorum Oiαν, deiſicationem, di- 
s cere non dubitarunt, quum ſcirent vanarum ſuperſtitionum auctores, 
* ſis epoptis eum honorem audere ſpondere. Paſſim igitur legas apud 
Patres, Th; iegas H Ie r tai Niocu, finem ſacramentorum eſſe, ut 
0 "que" vera fide illa perciperent, in futura vita dit evadant. Athanaſius 
1 verbo 
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verbo Yeumrorolar in eam rem eſt vſus / quod mox ab eodem explicatur, 
* participatione ſp ritus conjungimur deitati. De ſymbolis ſacramentorum, 
per quæ divine ill ceremoniz celebrantur, nihil attinet hoc loco dicere ; 


« jllud vero, quod eſt & appellatur fide: ſymbolum, diverfi eſt generis, & 


« fidelibus teſſeræ uſum ptæſtat, per quam ſe mutuo agnoſcunt, qui pie- 


te tati. ſacramento dixerunt ; cujuſmodi teſſeras fuiſſe etiam in Paganorum | 
ce myſteriis oſtendimus. Formule illi in myſteriis peragendis uſurpatæ, 


& Procul efte profani, reſpondet in liturgia hæc or diaconos Fee 
10 ſolita; *. 0001 xalnys Evol wo,] 3 vel, 2 wepirartire 60 0¹ zyt Ufo, 5701 a blos; Es 


© omnes catechumeni, foras diſcedite, onines poſſeſſi, omnes non initiati. No&tu 


5 « ritus multi in myſteriis peregebantur; noctu etiam initiatio Chriſtianorum - 
e jinchoabatur : Gaudentio nominatur /þlendidi ima nor wgiliarum. Quod 

4 autem dicebamus de filentio in ſacris opertaneis ſervari a paginis ſolito, 
id inſtitutum veteres chriſtiani fic probarunt, ut religioſa ejus obſerva- 


« tione myſtas omnes longe ſuperarint.  Quemadmodum igitur dicit 


« Seneca, ſanctiora ſacrorum ſolis initiatis fuiſſe nota, & Jamblichus de 
« een Pythagoreorum | in 1a aroppnla, que efferri non poterant, & 
© 7% tnpopc, QUE foras efferre jus erat; ita univerſam doctrinam chriſtianam 
46 veteres diſtinguebant in Ta txpopa, id eſt, ea que enuntiari apud omnes 
40 poterant, & Ta ara arcana temere non vulganda; ra e doyuala, inquit 5 
| « Bafilius, qu a · 1 0. nel Inpronedlan, dog mata filentio premuntur ; | 
« præconia publicantur. A Chryſoſtomus, de iis qui baptizantur pro mortuis: 
-« Cupio quidem perſpicue rem dicere; ſed propter non initiatos non audeo : bi 
* interpretationem reddunt nobis dificiliorem ; dum nos copunt, aut perſdicue 8 
non dicere, aut arcana, que taceri debent, apud 1pſos Ferre. Atque ut 
. #Fopxeiolas r uus dixerunt pagani, de us qui arcana myſteriorum 
« evulgabant; ita dixit Dionyſius, Vide ne enunties, aut parum reverenter 
e habeas ſancla ſanctorum. Paſſim apud Auguſtinum leges, Sacramentum 
« « quod norunt fideles. In Johannem tract. xi. autem fic ; Omnes catechumeni 
( jam credunt in nomine Chriſti, Sæo IJEsus NON SE CREDIT bis. Mox In- 
40 terrogemus catechumenum, Manducas carnem filii hominis ? neſcit quid. dici- 
40 mus. Iterum, Ne ſeiunt catechumeni quid accipiant chriſtiani: erubeſcant 
« ergo quia neſciunt.” But the worſt part of the ſtory is ſtill behind, 
which the concluding words of the quotation will not ſuffer me to paſs -- 


over in filence. Theſe Fathers uſed fo ſtrange a language, in ſpeaking of 
the laft Supper, that it gave occaſion to a corrupt and barbarous Church, in 


; After. times, to ingraft upon it a doctrine more anten, abſurd and 


Vaſe 
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. blaſphemous than ever iſſued from the mouth of a Pagan Prieſt, What 
is further to be lamented in the affair is this, that the Fathers, who fo 


complaiſantly ſuffered themſelves to be miſled by theſe Myſteries, in their 

_ repreſentation of the Chriſtian Faith, would not ſuffer the Myſteries to ſet 
them right in the meaning of a term frequently found in the New Teſta- 
ment, and borrowed from thoſe Rites, namely the very word itſelf, Mys- 
-.TERY : which, amongſt the men from whom it was taken, did not fignity 


the revealing of a thing incomprehenſible to human reaſon ; but the re- 


vealing of a thing kept hid, and ſecreted, which yet, in its — was _ | 


4; _ and intelligible. 5 


P. 222. [R] Mr. Le clere owns, chas Plutarch, Didem and Tbeodo- 
ret, have all ſaid this; yet the better to ſupport his ſcheme in the inter- 
pretation of the hiſtory of Ceres, he has thought fit to contradict them; 
but his reaſon is very ſingular :—*© C'ctoit la coùtume des payens de dire 
C que des divinitez étoient les memes, lors qu'ils avoient remarque quelque 
„ legere reſſemblance entre elles, dans la fauſſe pen/ee on ils etoient que les 
etc plus grandi de leurs dieux fetoient fait connoitre dans. toute la terre: au 
< lieu qu'il n'y en avoit aucun qui ne fut Toyrqys, c'eſt à dire particulier 
. A un lieu On en trouvera divers exemples dans le petit traité De la 
8 deeſſe de Syrie.” Bibl. univ. tom. vi. p. 121. It is very true, that the 
Gods of the Pagans were local deities; but to think the Ancients could 


5 be ignorant of this, when it is from the nature and genius of Paganiſm, as 


delivered by them, that we come to know it, is a very extraordinary . 
conceit. Indeed the Moderns, poſſeſſed with their own ideas, were and 
are generally unattentive to this truth; and ſo have committed many 49> 
errors in their reaſonings on the ſubject. But that principle of the inter- 
"community. of worſhip in ancient paganiſm (explained in another place) 
would have the ſame effect in ſpreading the worſhip, as if their Gods 
were univerſal and not local; which ſhews the Ancients not miſtaken in 

| the point in queſtion. Yet Mr. Le Clere, in another place, could ſee that 
Aſtartè wWas certainly Ifis, as Adonis was Oſiris; and this, m from the 


ſimilitude, or rather, identity of their ceremonies. 


bid. [S] There is a remarkable paſſage in Syncellus W to OY 
2: dies, which hath been little underſtood. This Writer ſpeaking, from 
Africanus, of the very early Egyptian King, Suphis, ſays, Jroe de wat 
MEPIonTHxZ Gs Sedg tyivero wot Thy lzpety cht NASEN, This King was a Contem- 
plator A the Gods, and wrote @ facred Book, The Reader may ſee, by what 
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Sir J. Marſham hath ſaid on this paſſage [Can. Chron. p. 53.] how much 

it wants explaining, What increaſes the difficulty is the contrary account. 
which Euſebius, in Syncellus, gives of this matter. He ſays that tis 
King was a Contemner of the Gods, and that on his repentance he wrote a ſacred 
Book; dc nal YNEPOITTHE bis Sesc y, ws H, aut THY ite uypaipas 

| ſi&xoxv Theſe obſcure and inconſiſtent tracts of Hiſtory can be only ex- 

' plained and reconciled by what is here delivered concerning the My/eries 

(originally Egyptian) which had for their grand ſecrets or ANOPPHTA the 

detection of Polytheiſm, and the doctrine of the firſt Cauſe. I regard 


5 therefore this paſſage of Africanus, as a remarkable piece of hiſtory, which 


conveys to us the memory of the firſt Inſtitutor of the AtOPPHTA of the 


Myſteries. The term Tionr]ns peculiar to theſe Rites, and the itz BE Des, 


the name of that book which was read to the Initiated, very much ſup» 
port this interpretation. To which let me add this further circumſtance :— 

| Suphis, according ta Marſham, died about forty years after Abraham. 

The Patriarch without queſtion inſtructed the idolatrous Egyptians in the 


knowledge of the true God, Suphis therefore might take advantage of 
that knowledge (which he found amongſt the prieſts, with whom Abra- 
bam, as Damaſcenus in Euſebius informs us, had many diſputes and con- 
ferences about Religion) and apply it to this purpoſe : And then Euſe- 
„ bius $ account that Suphis was @ contemner of tbe Gods will be ſo far from 
giving us any trouble to reconcile it to Africanus's, who calls this ſame 
BVBryuphis a Contemplator of them, that they jointly tend to elucidate te 
general ſubject. For if Suphis inſtituted dna in his Myſteries, which 


. expoſed and diſgraced Polytheiſm, he certainly would be eſteemed, by 
all thoſe who had heard it, as an ATHE1ST or Contemner of the Gods ; the 


- character given to all who oppoſed Polytheiſm both in the earlier and 


later times of Paganiſm. Now Euſebius finding this charged upon Suphis, 
by the ſame authority which ſays he wrote a ſacred Book, not apprehending 
: to what the thing referred, and not conceiving how a prophane man ſhould 
| be diſpoſed to write a ſacred Book or a Ritual of Worſhip, he tried to re- 


cConcile matters, by ſuppoſing that the Monarch repented of his impie y 


before he wrote his book. Laſtly, to confirm all that hath been here ſaid, 


we may obſerve, that the mode of ſpeech here uſed concerning Suphis, is 
the very ſame which the Egyptian Chroniclers employ when they ſpeak 
more plainly of the 1Nn1T1AT1oNns of their ſucceeding Kings. Joſephus 
| from Manetho, ſpeaking of Amenophis, hath a remarkable paſſage to 
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this purpoſe. Opel Fro inifupions Oxy yertoles: OEATHN, Gow Leg of; d- 


vf aurcy Endres · averſe q Ti inilopiay Gary pv dvry Aland, welpes 
& Hlalrios oye, Jelos di derbi. peter nuevas Qioee, x rd ri copay wal O yvWo ry H 


| do tire By cih r ro rey oαν, ors du. Oesg IAEIN, 11 c and 

* Aempioy Kol Twy c N lie d vb pad r- Try Xwpey ETXOUy- TOMNTERY. [ Cont. Apion. 
1. i. c. 26.] He fays, that Amenophis defired to be made a Contemplator 
« of the Gods, as was Orus one of his Predeceſſors in the Kingdom: and 
that he communicated this defire to his nameſake Amenophis, the ſon 


&© of Papis, who, by his wiſdom and preſcience of futurity, was under 


e ſtood to have participated of the Divine Nature. His nameſake hereupon 
« told him that he might have the Privilege of ſeeing the Gods, if he would 
4 purge the whole country from leprous and unclean perſons.” - We ſee 
plainly that what was here defired by Amenophis, of his nameſake, was 
an INITIATION. This ſon of Papis appears to have been the HIEROPHANr 
of the Myſteries, and under that character celebrated for his {kill in divin- 
ing. The requeſt is enforced by the favour granted to his Predeceſſor, 
Orus, as Eneas's requeſt to the Sibyl, that he an, acl vie wa Infernal 
Regions, by the example of Orpheus, Hercules, &c. is 


8 potuit Manis arceſſere conjugis Orpheus, Kc. 


The propoſed adventures are related in the high terms of ſceing the Gods {38 
Aa nd wiſh tting the inſernal Regions, agreeably to what has been, and will pre- 
1 ſently be further explained concerning this ſublime Phraſeology, ariſing 
partly from the high veneration paid to initiation into the Myſteries, and 
gy partly from the amazement occaſioned by the Shews and the Machinery f 
exhibited in the celebration of them. The Aſpirant | 18 required by his 
5 nameſake the Hierophant, to purify the land from the unclean, in confor- 
mity to thoſe previous ceremonies of luſtration which we have ſhewn were 
to be performed before admiſſion to the Myſteries. And now we ſee of how 
: little avail, to the ſervice of infidelity, that Parallel is, which Sir J. Mar- 
ſham has drawn between all theſe paſſages from Africanus and Manaiho, ; 


and Moſes's Viſons of God at the Buſb and in the Mount, 80 
P. 231. [T} Ulyſſes, in Homer, mentions both theſe forts in | the fol 
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The word omen in its proper ſenſe ſignifies ſuture rei fgnum, quod ex ſermone 
loquentis capitur. Tully ſays, lib. i. Divin.“ Pythagorei non ſolum voces 
« deorum obſervarunt, ſed etiam hominum, quæ vocant omina.” This 
ſort of omen was ſuppoſed to depend much upon the will of the perſon 
concerned in the event. Hence the phraſes accepit omen, arripuit omen. 
This, as we ſay, was its firſt and proper ſignification. It was afterwards 
applied to things, as well as words, So Paterculus, ſpeaking of the head 

of Sulpicius on the roſtrum, ſays it was velut omen imminentis proſcriptionis. 
And Suetonius of Auguſtus: © Auſpicia quædam & omina pro certiſſimis 
* obſervabat. Si mane ſibi calceus perperam, ac fimiſter pro dextero in- 
_ & Quceretur, ut dirum.“ It was uſed till in a * ſenſe to 3 an 
: augury, as by T ally, De Div. lib. t 


Sic aquilæ clarum firmavit Jupiter omen. 


And laſtly, in the moſt general ſenſe of all, for a portent or Prodigy i in 
| general, as in the place before us. 

P. 239. [VU] The Etruſci ſeem to have had the Fane cuſtom, in which 
the public repoſed its laſt confidence. Livy tells us, that in the 444th 
year of Rome, when the affairs of this people were grown deſperate by 
the repeated defeats of their armies, they had recourſe to the /ex ſacra, as 


their laſt refuge. Of which the hiſtorian gives this ſuccin& and obſcure 
account, —“ ad Vadimoniis lacum Etruſci lege ſacrata coaQto exercitu, 
e quum vir virum legiſſet, quantis nunquam alias ante ſimul copiis, final . 


e animis dimicarunt,” &c, lib. ix. The commentators are at a loſs for 
the meaning of this facred law, in raiſing an army where every ſoldier was 
to chuſe his fellow. I certainly think it to be the Inflitution in queſtion : 

the Etruſci were deſcended from the Pelaſgi, and had afterwards civilized 

and poliſhed, themſelves by Grecian cuſtoms, as one may well ſuppoſe 
from the character Livy gives of them in this book ““ Cere educitus 

* apud hoſpites, Etruſcis inde. literis eruditus erat :—habet autores, vulgo 

: « Ty Romanos pueros, ſicut nunc Grecis, ita Etruſcis literis erudiri ſoli- 

| © tos.” But, in general, the giving a traditive original even to the moſt 


1 chan dee cuſtoms, is very fallacious. MaHORET, Who certainly 
did not Borrow from the ancient Grecian practices, yet eſtabliſhed the 


: fame kind of Fraternity amongſt his followers, in the firſt year of the 2 
Hegz ra. See Abul-feda De vita Mabommedis, cap. 26. init. De Þ raternitale 
7 inflituta inter Myſlemos. And, what is ſtill more extriofdiniry, the Miſſion- 
Vor- J. | 55 Ea E _ — 
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aries. affore us, that it is one of the moſt ſacred Inſtitutions amongſt the 
warrior-nations of the free people in North America, Which, becauſe it 
ſo exactly reſembles the Grecian in all its circumſtances, I ſhall give, as I 
find it deſcribed by one of their beſt writers. Chacun parmi eux a un 


ami à peu pres de ſon age, auquel il s'attache, et qui s' attache a lui par 
« des liens indiſſolubles. Deux hommes ainſi unis pour leur interet com- 


© mun, doivent tout faire & tout riſquer pour s'entr'aider, & fe ſecourir 
«© mutuellement: la mort meme, 4 ce qu 'ils croyent, ne les ſepare que pour un 
« tems : ils comptent bien de ſe rejoindre dans l'autre monde pour ne ſe plus 


4 quitter, perſuades qu'ils y auront encore beſoin l'un de l'autre. On 
“ ajoute, que ces amis, quand 11s ſe trouvent eloignẽés les uns des autres, 
c g' invoquent reciproquement dans les perils, ou ils ſe recontrent; ce 
qu'il faut ſans doute entendre de leurs genies tutClaires, Les PRESENS 
t ſont les noeuds de ces aſſociations, Vinteret & le beſoin les fortifient; c eſt 
& un ſecours ſur lequel on peut preſque toujours compter. Werres uns 


« pretendent quiils s'y gliſſe du deſordre ; mais Jai ſujet de croire qu'au moiens 


cela neſt pas general.” Journal d'un Voyage dans e Septentrio- 5 
2 nale par le P. de Charlevoix, tome vi. p. 14. Wa ie» 


P. 241. (X] One can hardly account for that ſtrange miſuke of the 
Abbe Velly in his elegant Hiſtory of France, where ſpeaking of theſe 


: fraternities in arms amongſt the Northern Nations (for nature dictates the 
ſame practice to all, in the ſame circumſtances), he ſays—“ On n'en trouve 
„ ayeun VESTIGE chez ces fieres Republiques qui $'etoient attribue Veſprit 
40 et la politeſſe à Vexclufion de tout autre Peuple : mais elles ſont de toute 
«  anciennete chez les Nations Septentrionales, que la Grece et I'Italie 


60 plutot civiliſces ont t Juge 2 de nommer r Sauvages et Barbares.” 


| Tom. v. p. 58. 


P. 244. [Y) Hence the 8 will be able to N of the delicacy of 


| taſte, and accuracy of diſcernment, in a late Writer; Who, in a book 
called Elements of Criticiſm, corrects Virgil s want of judgement i in this part : 
of the Antis, after having given inſtances of defects full as notorious, in 
the Georgics. An epiſode in a narrative Poem (ſays this Man of Taſte) 
being, in effect, an Acceſſory, demands not that ſtrict union with the 
4 principal ſubject, which i is requiſite betwixt a whole and i its conſtituent 


parts. The relation, however, of Principal and Acceſſory being pretty in- 


36 timate, an pie LOOSELY. connected with the Principal ſubje& will 
= 3 never 
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never be graceful. I civs rok Ax EXAMPLE the deſcent of #neas into 
„Hell, which employs the Sixth Book of the Eneid. The Reader is Nor 
© PREPARED for this important event. No 'cAvusE 1s ASS1GNED that can 
c make it appear NECESSARY, or even natural, to ſuſpend, for ſo long a 
© time, the principal action,“ &c. &c. vol. I. p. 38.—The Critic having 
told us that 4 tritt union is not required between the Principal and Acceſſery, 
finds fault with the Acceſſory, that no cauſe is given to make it appear, 
that it is NECESSARY to the principal. However, I ought not to be too 
| ſevere on this great Critic, ſince the Obſervation was certainly made on 
purpoſe to recommend my interpretation of this deſcent into Hell; which 


| ſhews, if not the neceſſity, yet the infinite grace and beauty of this noble _ 


Accelſory, and the cloſe and natural connexion it has with its Principal. 


P. 251. 2) But Servius, in his explanation of the branch, went upon - 
the abſurd ſuppoſition that Fneas's deſcent into hell was the ſame with 


that of Ulyſſes, in Homer, à necromantic incantation by ſacrifice, to call up A 
the ſhadows of the dead. © Ramus enim neceſſe erat, ut & unius cauſa 


c effet interitus, unde & ſtatim mortem ſubjungit Miſeni: & ad ſacra 
c Proſerpinæ accedere, niſi ſublato ramo non poterat. Inferos autem ſub- 
ire, hoc dicit ſacra celebrare Proſerpinæ.“ And again, ad ver. 149. 
Præterea jacet exanimum tibi corpus amici. Ac fi diceret; Eſt & alia op- 
| « portunitas deſcendendi ad inferos, id eſt, Proſerpinæ ſacra peragendi. + 
c Duo enim horum ſacrorum genera fuiſſe dicuntur z unum xRKToIN- 


IX, quod Lucanus exſequitur & aliud $c1OMANTLE, id eſt, divina= 


„ tjonis per umbras ; ci enim umbra eſt, & RNs vatieinium, quod 3 
1 Homero, quem Virgilius ſequitur, lectum _— | 


P. 2 62. [AA] The learned Selden, in his comment on 1 ninth book 5 
; of Poly. olbion, ſeems to approve the abſurd conjecture of P. Crinitus, that 
the golden. bougb ſignifies mi /letoe : and would confirm it by that very reaſon, ; 
which abſolutely overthrows it; viz, that Virgil cou ARRI it to the miſletoe: 


for it is contrary to all the rules of good writing, whether ſimply 6gurative, 3 


or allegoric, to make the compariſon to the cover, the contents of the cover; 


a CUMPARISON neceſſarily implying, that the thing, to Aich another is * 5 


compared, ſhould be different from that other. 


P. 268. [BB] The very learned Mr. Dacier tranſlates ts d ref roic, dans 
les Myfteres ; and this agreeably to his knowledge of antiquity, For enopprlz 


Was uſed bY the ancients, to ſignify not only the grand ecret taught in the | 
| 5 i Eee 3 | Myfteries, 
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Myſteries, but the Myſteries. themſelves ; as appears from innumerable 
places. in their writings, Yet the celebrated French tranſlator of Puffen- 
dorf's Law of: Nature and; Nations, lib. ii. cap, 4. $19. note (1), accuſes 
him of not underſtanding his author: 6 Mr. Dacier fait dire a Platon que, 


on tenoit tous les jours ces diſcours. au peuple dans les ceremonies & dans 


& les Myſteres. Il ſeroit à ſouhaiter qu'il eut allegue quelque autorite pour ö 
< etablir un fait fi remarquable. Mais il s'agit ici manifeſtement des in- 


ſtructions ſecretes. que les Pythagoriciens donnoient à leurs initiez, & 

e lefquelles ils decouvroient les raiſons les plus abſtruſes, & les plus par- 

* ticuliers des dogmes de leur philoſophie. Ces inſtructions cachees s' ap- 

i. pelloient 4 e551 = — e que Plat 
_ philoſophe Pythagoricien, ne, permit pas de douter que la raiſon, quiit 
rapporte ici comme trop abſtruſe & difficile à comprendre, ne ſoit celle 
que donnoient les Pythagoriciens.“ He ſays, it wer e to be wwiſhed-Dacier 

: had ſome. authority for. ſo remarkable a fact. e bath this very paſlage, 
Which is ſufficient; for the word are ile can mean no other than the Ls 
- Fl But thoſe who. wank further nothoriey, may have bogs of 1 f it, 5 


4 2 44 +t 


ton dit un peu auparavant de Philolaus, 


+ 11144 


< is jus Plato is | have talking 1 5 the 3 inſtructions ch the 


« 3 gave to their Initiated, in which they diſcovered their 
e moſt abſtruſe and particular doctrines.“ This cannot be ſo, for a very 
plain reaſon. IT he philoſophy of the Pythagoreans, like that of the other 
ſects, was divided i into the exoteric and eſoteric ; the open, taught to all; and 5 
the ſecret, taught to a ſelect number. But the impiety of ſuicide was in the 
firſt claſs, as a doctrine ſerviceable to ſociety. : : © Vetarque Pythagoras in- 


« juſſu imperatoris, id eſt, Dei, de Præſidio & ſtatione vitæ decedere, £ 


ſays Tully, in his book Of. old age; who, in his Dream of Scipio, written 
in the exoteric way, condemns ſuicide for the very ſame reaſon ; but in an 

ehpiſtle to a particular friend, which certainly was of the eſateric kind, he 

approves of it; “ Ceteri quidem, Pompeius, Lentulus tuus, Scipio, Afra- 
„ nius, fœde perierunt. At Cato RRCLARE. Jam iſtuc quidem, cum 

— volemus, licebit. ” lib. ix. ep. 18. It could not be, therefore, that the 
impiety of ſuicide ſhould be reckoned amongſt the &Togpnla, of philoſophy, 
ſince it was one of their popular doctrines. But this will be fuller ſeen, 
when we come to ſpeak of the philoſophers, in the next book. Mr. Bar- 
bey rac concludes, that, © as Plato had ſpoken of Philolaus a little before, 
M0 it cannot be doubted but that he es of the reaſon. againſt ſuicide, 


«c as 
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as a doctrine of the Pythagorean philoſophy.“ What has been faid 
above, utterly exchudes this interpretations But though it did not, there 
is nothing in the context which ſhews, Plato thought of Philolaus in this, 
place. It is allowed, this. was a doctrine of the Pythagoric ſchool, though 
not of the eſoteric kind. The, My/teries, and, that School, held a number of 


things in common; this has been ſhewn, in part, already: and when 8 


come to ſpeak of Pythagoras, it will be ſeen how it happened. 
P. 269. [CC] We may well judge it to be ſo, when we find it amongſt 
the CinxxEsE (ſee M. Polo. lib, ii. cap. 28.) and the Ax ABITIANs, the two 
People leaſt corrupted by foreign manners, and the vicious cuſtoms of more 
civilized nations. The Arabians, particularly, living much in a ſtate of 
nature, where mens wants are few, and conſequently where there is ſmall 
temptation to this unnatural crime, yet were become ſo prone to it, that 
their lawgiver Mahomet found it neceſſary to exact an oath of the Ara- 
bian women, not to deſtroy their children, The form of this oath is given : 
us by Gagnier, i in his notes on Abel-feda's Life of Mahomet, and it is in 
theſe words; Ne deo rem ullam aſſocient; ne furentur; ne fornicen- 
tur; Ns LIBEROS sos OCCIDANT [metu paupertatis uti habetur, Sur 
vi. v. 1 51.] neque inobedientes ſint A 2 8 in eo quod Jones eft 1 
: Þ- 41. u. (). 
P. 270. (DD? The Egyptian laws were > ſaid to 1 been of ls iss own 
appointment. This will ſhew us with what judgment and addreſs Ovid has 
told the tale of Lidgus the Cretan, in his Metamorphoſis ; (of the nature 
: and art of which Work more will be obſerved hereafter.) Lidgus (in the 
ixth book, fab. 12.) is repreſented as commanding his pregnant wife, 
Telethuſa, to deſtroy the APES. infant, it it i; proyed: a female. Fer 1 is 
this Cretan thus characterized, 


| vita a fdeſque 
 Inculpata fuit— 


1 | a word, juſt ſuch Gs as Terence's 1 man af wen) dense 5 
(mentioned above) the Author of the famous maxim, Bomo ſum, bumani 


nidbil a me alienum puto, and of the very ſame command of infanticide to 


his Wife; who for not obeying it is reckoned by him, amongſt thoſe, qui 


nnuaeque jus neque bonum atque aquum ſciunt. Telethuſa, however, as com- 


mon as ſuch a command was, and as indifferent as it was eſteemed, is much 
85 alarmed with | the apprebenvion. of falling into the cruel fituation of being 
_ obliged 
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obliged to execute it. In this diſtreſs Iſis appears to her in a dream, pro- 


miſes her aſſiſtance, and orders wow to deceive her huſband, and WT up 
whatever the Gods ſhould ſend : | 


Pone graves curas, CENA falle mariti; 
Nec dubita, cum te partu Lucina n, 
Tollere quicquid ane 4 


Ovid's moral of his tale is this, « „That ban had oppoſed very wiſe and 
humane laws to the horrid practice of INFANTICIDE, now become ge- 
c neral, and continuing unchecked by all other civil inſtitutions.” ?“ 


P. 30g. [EE]. On what is here ſaid concerning the Character of Ami- 


lianus the moſt learned; Chancellor Moſheim obſerves as follows: © Plato- 
nicis Chriſtianam Religionem aſtu ſubvertere ſtudentibus, ArulEIUn non ita 
5 pridem addidit vir ingenio æque magnus atque doctrina, Guil. Warburtonus 
in Demonſtratione diving Legationis Mofis. Hunc enim in notiſfi ma illa de aureo 
Aſino fabula ſeu Metamorphgſi id egiſſe putat, ut Myſteria Deorum ſumma | 
virtute ad ſanandas & purgandas hominum mentes eſſe prædita, ſacriſque 
235 Chriſtianis idcirco longe ante ferenda, demonſtraret, hominem nempe im- 
5 primis, ſuperttitioſum, Chriſtianiſque et publico Sectæ, quam probabat, & F 
privato nomine inimicum. Obſervavit Vir egregius qua eſt ſagacitate, 

: rerumque veterum peritia, in Apuleio nonnulla nemini ante ipſum obſer- 
vata: in quibus id placet maxime, quod L1c1N1uM EMIL IAN UM, qui Arv- 

| LEM apud Africæ Proconſul Magic accuſaverat CuRISTIA NUN fuiſſe ex 
Apologia, que extat, accuſati, non fine magna veri ſpecie ſuſpicatur. De 
conſilio vero Tabula de Aſino, quod commentationem Myſteriorum et Chrif- 
tianæ Religionis contemtionem vir doctiſſimus eſſe conjicit, dubitare mihi 52 

5 liceat, quum nihil afferri videam ex ea, quod difficulter in aliam par- | 
tem accipi poſſit. De rebus Cbriſt. ante Conſtant. NI. Commentarii Seculum | 
tert. Sect. 21. not. (% The Engliſh of which conclufion amounts 1 
this, « That another i interpretation might be given of the Golden Aſs.” 1 
believe ſo, It might be ſhewn to contain a proceſs for the diſcovery 4 


the Philoſopher's Stone, And a certain German Chymiſt, if : be n not mil- 


3 taken, has eat this ſeeret out t of che Fable.” K 


CONT 


FLEX v. 


TIT H ERTO we have hewn the Magiſtrate s Care in PROPA- | 


GATING the belief of a God—of his Providence over human . 
| affairs—and of the way in which that Providence is chiefly =_ 
penſed; namely, by rewards and puniſhments in a future fate. 26 


Theſe things make the efſence of Nets, and boinpols the hoop 


. 


His next care was for the 5 SUPPORT "oft een ſo bpm. 8 
And this was done by UNITING it to the State, taking it under 
_ civil protection, and giving it the rights and privileges of an 
1 ESTABLISHMENT. Accordingly we find that all ſtates and people, 
in the ancient world, had an ESTABLISHED RELIGION; which was 
: under the more immediate protection of the civil Magiſtrate, iu con- 
: tradiſtinction to thoſe which were only TOLERATED. 
How cloſe theſe two Intereſts were united in the Egyptian Poli- | 
cy, is well known to all acquainted with Antiquity. Nor were the 


2 politeſt Republics leſs ſolicitous for the common intereſts of the 
two Societies, than that ſage and powerful Monarchy (the nurſe 


of arts and virtue) as we ſhall ſee hereafter, in the conduct both of 
Rome and Athens, for the e and preſervation | of the a iſhed 


— 5; 
But 


4.00 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boon IT, 
But an eftabl iſhed Religion is the voice of Nature ; and not con- 
fined to certain ages, people, or religions. "That great voyager 
and ſenſible obſerver of men and manners, J. Baptiſte Tavernier, 
ſpeaking of the kingdom of Tunquin, thus delivers himſelf con- 
cerning this univerſal policy, as he ſaw it practiſed, in his time, 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt : © I come now to the political deſcrip- 
tion of this kingdom, under which I comprehend the religion, 
which is, almoſt every where, in concert with the civil EE; 1 
46 « for the mutual ſupport of one another x. 
That the Magiſtrate eftabliſbed Religion, united it to che state, 
and took it into his immediate protection for the ſake of civil Soci- 
ety, cannot be e the e to Government being ſo 
apparent. 5 e | 
But the neceſſity af this union * procuring thoſe advantages, 
as likewiſe the number and extent of them, are not ſo eaſily un- 
derſtood. Nor indeed can they be underſtood without a perfect 


knowledge of the nature of an EST ABLISHED RELIGION, and of 


thoſe principles of equity, on which it ariſeth. But as this maſter- 
piece of human policy hath been of late, though but of late, called 
in queſtion, after having from the firſt inſtitution of Society, even 
- to the preſent age, been univerſally practiſed by the Magiſtrate, 
and as univerſally approved by philoſophers and divines ; and as our 
queſtion is the conduct of Lawgivers, and legitimate Magiſtrates, 
: whoſe. inſtitutions are to be defended on the rules of reaſon and 
equity; not of Tyrants, who ſet themſelves above both; it will 
f not be f improper to examine this matter to the bottom; E eſpecially : 
as the enquiry is ſo neceſſary to a perfect e of the civil L 
| advantages, reſulting from an HAI Ned religion. 5 | 
We muſt at preſent then lay aſide our ideas of the ancient 88 ; 
of civil and religious ſocieties ; and ſearch what they are in them- 7 
. ſelves, by nature; and thence deduce the inſtitution | in queſtion. 5 


r 


* = viens A EN deſcription politique de ce roya aume, dans E je comprens k ; 
| religion, qui eſt reſſ ue en tous lieux de conc ert avec le gouvernement civil pour Pappu Ly e + 
. un et de autre, | Relation nouvelle du Royaume de Tunquin, Ce x. A la fin; | 


1hhall | 
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I ſhall do this in as few words as poſſible; and refer thoſe, who 
deſire a fuller account of this matter, to a ſeparate diſcourſe, i in- 
tituled, THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE, 
In the beginning of the firſt book, where we ſpeak of the origin 
of civil Society, the reader may remember we have ſhewn the 
natural deficiency of its plan; and how the influence and ſanction 
of Religion only can ſupply that defect. : 
Religion then being proved neceſlary to Society ; that it ſhould 
5 be ſo uſed and applied, and in the beſt way, and to moſt adyan- 


tage, needs no proof. For it is as inſtinctive in our nature to 
5 improve, as to inveſtigate and purſue Good: and with regard to 
the improvement of this in queſtion, there is ſpecial reaſon why it 


ſhould be ſtudied. For the experience of every place and age in- 


forms us, that the coactivity of civil Laws and Religion, is little 


enough to keep men from ann into diſorder and mutual 
violence. 1 5 e | 
. this improrement is 7 effect af; art 4001 contrivance. For 
EY all natural Good, every thing conſtitutionally beneficial to man, : 


8 needs man's induſtry 1 to make it better. Me receive it at the pro 


3 vident hand of Heaven, rather with a capacity of being applied to 
our uſe, than immediately fitted for our ſervice. We receive it 
indeed, in full meaſure, but rude and unprepared. 5 
” Now, concerning this technical improvement of moral 1 it ba 

| is 1 artificial bodies as in natural; tavo may be ſo eflentially con- 


RR as to be greatly able to adorn and ſtrengthen one another: 
But then, as in this caſe, a mere juxta- - poſition of the parts is not 


: ſufficient ; ſo neither is it in that: ſome union, ſome. coalition, 


1 ſome artful inſertion into each other will be neceſſary. 


. then again, as in natural bodies the artiſt is unable to ſet 
5 about the proper operation, till he hath acquired a competent know- 


ledge of the nature of thoſe bodies, which are the ſubject of his © © : 


| ſkill; fo neither can we know in what manner Religion may be beſt 
5 gi to the ſervice of the State, till we have learned the ral- 
Vor. I 4 ELL ia | and 
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and effential natures both of a State and a Religion. The obvious 
qualities of both ſufficiently ſhew, that they muſt needs have a 


good effect on each other, when properly applied; (as our artiſt, 
dy his knowledge of the obvious qualities of two natural bodies, we 
ſuppoſe, may make the like concluſion) though we have not yet got 


ſufficient acquaintance with them to make the proper application. 
It behoves us therefore to gain a right knowledge of the nature 


both of a civil aud of a religious Society. 


I. To begin with civil Society: It was inſlinited: either with the 


purpoſe of attaining all the good of every kind, it was even acci- 
_ dentally capable of producing; ; or only of ſome certain good, which 
the Inſtitutors had in view, unconcerned with, and unattentive to 
| any other. To ſuppoſe i its end to be the vague purpoſe of acquiring 
all poſſible accidental good, is, in politics, a mere ſoleciſm; as 
hath been ſufficiently ſhewn by the writers on this queſtion &. And 
| how untrue it is in fact, may be gathered from what hath been 
faid in the beginning, of the origin of Society. Civil ſociety then, 
1 ſuppole, will be allowed to have been inſtituted for the attainment 
of ſome certain end or ends, excluſive of others : and this implies 
dhe neceſlity of diſtinguiſhing this end from others. Which diſ- 
tinction ariſes from the different properties of the things pretend- 
ing. But again, amongſt all thoſe things, which are apt to ob- 
trude, or have, in fact, obtruded upon men, as as the ends of civil ; 
government, there is only this difference in their properties, as 


ends ; That, one of them is attainable by civil Society only, and all the 


reſt are eafily obtained without it. The ching then with that pro- 
perty or quality muſt needs be the genuine end of civil Society. 
And this end is no other than sEGURITY To THE TEMPORAL 

LIRERTY AND PROPERTY OF MAN. For this end (as we have 
ſhewn) civil Society v was invented; and this, civil Society alone is : 


* See Locke“ 8  Defences of his Letters on TToleration. This appears to have ho b 
—PLou iv By Nwpiras 70 dzdu, x TS h: 80d, 9g 4 Gow oli rod ro, 
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able to procure. The great, but ſpurious rival of this end, the 
"SALVATION OF SOULS, or the ſecurity of man's future happineſs, 
belongs therefore to the other diviſion, For this not depending on 
outward accidents, or on the will or power of another, as the body 
and goods do, may be as well attained in a ſtate of nature, as in 
civil ſociety; and therefore, on the principles here delivered, can - 
not be one of the cauſes of the inſtitution of civil government; 
nor, conſequently, one of the ends thereof. But if ſo, the pro- 


motion of it comes not within che proper 8 of the Magit- 5 
kene. 


II. Secondiy, as to Wie de 6 or a Church. This being e 


| inflituted to preſerve purity of faith and worſhip, its ultimate end is 
0 the SALVATION or SOULS: From whence it follows, 
1. That he religious Society muſt needs be SOVEREIGN, and n 

' DEPENDENT ON THE CIVIL. Natural dependency of one Society 
on. another, ariſes either from the law of nature, or of nations. 


10 Dependency by the law of nature, 18 from eence or generation. 8 
8 Dependency from eſſence there can be none. For this kind of de- 


= -pendency being a mode of natural union and coalition; and coali- 


tion being only where there is an agreement in eodem tertio; and 


there being no ſuch agreement between two Societies eflentially 
different, as theſe are, there can poſſibly be no dependency. De- 
pendency from generation is where one Society ſprings up from : 


another ; as corporations, colleges, companies, and chambers, in 


a city. Theſe, as well by the con formity of their ends and means, 
as by their charters of incorporation, betray their original and de- 
| pendency. But religious Society, by ends and means quite different, 


gives internal proof of its not ariſing from the State; and we have 
tine by external evidence *, that it exiſted before the ſtate e 
„ any being. Again, no dependency can ariſe from the law of nations, 


or the civil lau. Dependency by this law is, where one and the 
ſame people compoſing t two different Societies, the imperium of the 


a see Book III. feat, 6. PER Anas 3 84 
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one claſhes with the imperium of the other. And, in ſuch cafe, 


the lefler Society becomes, by that law, dependent on the greater ; 


| becauſe the not being ſo, would make that abſurdity in politics, 
called imperium in imperio. But now civil and religious Society, 


having ends and means entirely different ; and the means of civi/ 


Society being coercive power, which power therefore the religious 


hath not; it follows, that the adminiſtration of each Society 1s 


_ exerciſed in ſo remote ſpheres, that they can never meet to claſh : 
And thoſe Societies which never claſh, _ of ſtate cannot ; 


$i bring into dependency on one another. 


„ follows, That this independent religious Society hath nor, # -- 
and of itſelf, any coaftive power of the civil kind: Its inherent 
juriſdiction being, in its nature and uſe, entirely different from 
that of the State. F or if, as hath been proved, civil Society was in- 
ſtituted for the attainment of one ſpecies of good (all other good, + 
requiſite to human happineſs, being to be attained without it) and e 
that civil Society attains the good, for which it was ordained, by [ED 
the ſole mean of coercive power; then it follows, that the good, 
which any other kind of Society ſeeks, may be attained without 
that power; 1 conſequently, coercive power 18 unneceſſary to a reli- 
gious Society. But that mean, which is unneceſſary for the attain- =p 
ment of any end, is likewiſe unfit ; in all caſes, but in that, where 
ſuch mean is rendered unneceſſary by the uſe of other means of the 
fame kind or ſpecies. But religious ſociely attains its end by means 
ofa different kind ; therefore coercive power is not only unneceſ- 
5 ſary, but unfit. Again, Ends, in their nature different, can never f 
be attained by one and the ſame mean. Thus in the caſe before 


us: coercive power can only influence us to outward practice ; by 


' outward practice only, is the good which civil Society aims at, im- 
mediately effected; therefore is coercive power peculiarly fit for 

civil Society. But the good, which religious Society aims at, cannot 
be effected by outward n therefore coercive power 18 alto- 


gether vale for this Society. 


Having 
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Having thus by a diligent enquiry found, | 
I. Firſt, That the care of the civil Society extends only to the body, 


and its concerns; and the care of the religious Society only to the foul : 
it neceſſarily follows, that the civil Magiſtrate, if he will improve 
this natural influence of Religion by human art and contrivance, 
muſt ſeek ſome union or ALLIANCE with the Church. For his 


office not extending to the care of ſouls, he hath not, in himſelf, 


power to enforce the influence of religion: and the Church's pro- 
vince not extending to the body, and conſequently being without 
coactive power, ſhe has not, in herſelf alone, a power of applying 
that influence to civil purpoſes. The concluſion is, that their joint 
powers muſt co-operate thus to apply and inforce the influence of 
religion. But they can never act _Y but in union and 
alliance. 5 1 1 ee 
ih Secondly, having found that each r is - fovereien,. and i ins 
n en on the other, it as neceſſarily follows, that ſuch union can ; 
be produced only by FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL COMPACT : 
; becauſe, whatever is ſovereign and independent, can be brought to 
no act without its own conſent : but nothing can give birth to a 
free convention, but a ſenſe of mutual wants, which may be 
| ſupplied ; or a view of mutual benefits, which may be gained 
by Ke 
Such then i is ths nature of that Union wideh 8 a RELI- 

' GION BY LAW ESTABLISHED: and which is, indeed, no other than 
A public league and alliance for mutual ' ſupport and de efence. For the 
Stale not having the care of ſouls, cannot inforce the influence of 

religion ; - and therefore ſeeks the concurring aid of the Church: and | 
the Church having no coercive power (the conſequence of its care's 
not extending to bodies) as naturally flies for protection to the State: 

this being of dan kind of Alliance which Grotius calls FOEDUS, 9 
„Inæquale fœdus (ſays he) hic intelligo quod ex 
« ipſa vi paRtoni manentem prelationem quandam alteri donat : hoc 
$6 eſt, ubi quis tenetur alterius 1 r ac majeſtatem conſervare 


« UT 
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66 UT POTENTIORI PLUS HONORIS, INFIRMIORI PLUS AUXILII DE- 


„ FRRATUR X. 


An Alliance, chen by free convention, being in its nature ſuch 


that each party muſt have its motives for en our next 
Gy will be, 


I. What thoſe motives were, which the State had for ſeeking, and 3 


| the Church for accepting, the offers of an union: And, 


II. The mutual benefits and advantages thereby ariſing, 
The motives the Magiſtrate had to fſeck this alliance, were 


J. To preſerve the alice and purity of den. 
II. To improve its uſefulneſs, and apply 1 its influence in the beſt 


: manner. ; 


III. To prevent the miſchief which, 3 in its natural independent 


rate, it might occaſion to civil ſociety. | 


I. The Magiſtrate was induced to ſeek it, 7 4 the neceſſary 15 


5 a of preſerving the being of religion. For though (as hath been : 
: ſhewn in the treatiſe of the Alliance +). religion conſtitutes a Society; "8 


an though this Society will indeed, for ſome time, ſupport the 
exiſtence of religion, which, without it, would ſoon vaniſh from 
amongſt men; yet, if we conſider that religious Society i is made 
up of the ſame individuals which compoſe the civil; and deſtitute 
likewiſe of all coercive power; we muſt needs ſee, that a Society, 
abandoned to its own fortune, without ſupport or protection, 5 
would, 1 in no long time, be ſwallowed up and loſt. Of this opi- 5 
nion was a very able writer, whoſe knowledge of human nature 
will not be diſputed : „Were it not, ſays he, for that ſenſe of 
virtue, which is principally preſerved, ſo far as it is preſerved, 
« py NATIONAL FORMS AND HABITS oF RELIGION, men would 1 


© MY ſoon loſe it all, run wild, prey upon one another, and do what 
« « elſe the worſt of ſavages " > 6 


* De Jure Belli et Fac. L I. c. 5. 921. 
+ Book I. 58 5. 


WS — 8 Religion of Nature delineated, p. 124. Quarto Edit. 1725 - 
2. But 5 


"I 
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2. But of whatever uſe an Alliance may be thought, for preſerv- 


ing the being of religion, the neceſſity of it, for preſerving its 


purity, is moſt evident: for if truth, and public utility coincide, the 


nearer any religion approacheth to the truth of things, the fitter 
that religion is for the ſervice of the State. That they do coincide, 
that is, that truth is productive of utility, and utility indicative of 
truth, may be proved on any principles, but the atheiftic ; and 
therefore we think it needleſs, in this place, to draw out the ar- 
gument in form“: Let us then conſider the danger religion runs 
of deviating from truth, when left, in its natural ſtate, to itſelf. 
In thoſe circumſtances, the men of higheſt credit, are ſuch as are 
famed for greateſt ſanctity. This ſanctity hath been generally un- 
derſtood to be then moſt perfect, when moſt eſtranged from the 
world, and all its habits and relations. But this being only to be 
acquired by ſeceſſion and retirement from affairs; and that ſeceſ- 
ſion rendering man ignorant of civil Society, and of its rights and --- 
5 intereſts ; 1 in place of which will ſucceed, according to his natural 
temper, the deſtructive follies either of ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm, 
wee muſt needs conclude, that religion, under ſuch directors and 
rreformers, (and God knows theſe are generally its lot) will deviate. 
from truth ; and conſequently from a capacity, in Proportion, of 
ſerving civil Society. I wiſh I could not ſay, we have too many 
examples to ſupport this obſervation. The truth is, we have ſeen, 
and yet do ſee religious Societies, ſome grown up, and continuing 
IR unſupported by, and ununited with the State; others, that, when 
| ſupported and united, have by ſtrange arts brought the ſtate into 
: ſubjection, and become its tyrants and uſurpers; and thereby de- 
feated all the good which can ariſe from this alliance; ſuch So- 7%] 
cieties, 1 ſay, we have ſeen, whoſe religious doctrines are ſo little 5 
ſerviceable to civil Government, that they can proſper only on the 
ruin and deſtruction of it. Such are thoſe which teach 7he holineſs 


* See Book III. $ 6, 


_ 
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of celibacy and aſcetici iſm, the finfulneſs of defenſive war, of capital Pu- 
niſhments, and even of civil magiſtracy ſelf: 

On the other hand, when religion is in Alliance with the State, 
as it then comes under the Magiſtrate's direction, thoſe holy 
leaders having now neither credit nor power to do miſchief, its 
purity muſt needs be reaſonably well ſupported and preſerved; for 
truth and public utility coinciding, the civil Magiſtrate, as ſuch, 
will ſee it for his intereſt to ſeek after, and promote truth in reli- 


gion: and, by means of public utility, which his office enables 


him ſo well to underſtand, he will never be at a loſs, where ſuch 


truth is to be found: ſo that i it is impoſſible, under this civil in- 


fluence, for religion ever to deviate far from truth; always ſuppoſ- 4 
ing (for on foch ſuppoſition this whole theory proceeds) 1 LEGI- 

TIMATE government, or civil policy, eſtabliſhed on the princi- 
ples of the natural rights and liberties of man : for An unequal ; 

and unjuſt Government, which ſeeks its own, not public utility, 


will always have occaſion for error: and ſo, muſt corrupt religion 


both 1 in principle and practice, to promote its own wrong intereſts. , 
II. Secondly, the Magiſtrate was induced to ſeek this Alliance, = 


- as the neceſſary means to improve the uſefulneſs, and to apply in th 


beft manner the influence of mp for his heres And this an Alliance 5 
does by ſeveral ways. | . 
1 beflowing additional reverence and veneration on the jo perſon | 
of the civil MAGISTRATE, and on the LAWS of 1 the fate. For, 1 in 
x this alliance, where the religious Society! 18 taken into the protection 


: - the State, the ſupreme Magiſtrate, as will be ſhewn nereatter, z 


7 18 acknowledged HEAD of the religion. Now nothing can be ima- 

| gined of more efficacy for ſccuring the obedience of the people. 
| Thoſe two great maſters 1 in politics, Ariſtotle and Machiavel, as we 

have ſeen, thought it of force enough to gain reverence and ſe- 
curity to a tyrant. What then muſt we ſuppoſe its efficacy in a 

legitimate Magiſtrature ? The ſame veneration will extend itſelf 


"= over the Laws likewiſe : 3 For while ſome of them are employed by = 


the 
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the State for the ſupport of the Church, and others lent to the Church 


to be employed in the ſervice of the State, and all of them enacted 


by a /egr/lature, in which churchmen have a conſiderable ſhare (all 
_ theſe things being amongſt the conditions of Alliance *) laws under 
ſuch direction, muſt needs be regarded with the greateſt reverence. 

2. By lending io the Chuxch a coattive fower,—It may be re- 


membered, that, in ſpeaking of the innate defects of civil Society, 


we obſerved, that there were ſeveral ſorts of duties which civil laws 
could not inforce; ſuch as the duties of IMPERFECT OBLIGATION 3 
which a religious Society, when endowed with coercive fower, to 
| invigorate the influence of religion, 15 capable of exacting: and 
sven likewiſe of the duties of PERFECT OBLIGATION; whole breach 
is owing to the intemperance of the ſenſual appetites ; the ſevere 
prohibition of which threatens greater and more enormous evils: 
for while theſe unruly paſſions overflow, the ſtopping them in one 
place is cauſing them to break out with greater violence in another: 
as the rigorous puniſhment of fornication hath been generally ſeen - 
to give birth to unnatural luſts. The effectual correction there- 
fore of ſuch evils muſt be begun by moderating and ſubduing the 
7 : paſſions themſelves. But his, civil laws are not underſtood to pre- 
ſeribe ; as puniſhing thoſe paſſions only when they proceed to act; 
and not rewarding the attempts to Subdue them: it muſt be a tri- 
bunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal, and good deſires 
as meritorious, which can work this effect; and this can be no 
. other than the tribunal of religion. When that is once done, © -- 
coactive power of the civil kind may be applied to good purpoſe; 
but not till then: And who ſo fit to apply it as that Society, which 
prepared the e ſubje&t for 1 its due application and reception ? 24 4 Again, 
| ps it 


* See the Alticgce between 8 oy" State, Book u. c. 3. 
+ See note [FF] at the end of this Book. 


tA juriſdiction ſomewhat reſembling this we find in the famous court of. Axror adus . 
1 at Athens: which city was once the model of civil prudence as well as of religion, to the 
improved part of mankind. Iſocrates ſpeaking of this branch of juriſdiction in the 


Vor. —T—. ASE REEX * MEE. Areopagus, 
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it hath been obſerved “, that the State puniſhes deviations from the 
rule of right as crimes only; and not as ſuch deviations, or as fins ; 
and, on the idea of crimes, proportions its puniſhments ; by which 
means ſome very enormous deviations from the rule of right, 
which do not immediately affect ſociety, and fo are not conſidered 
as crimes, are overlooked by the civil tribunal : yet theſe, being, 
though medrately, very pernicious to the ſtate, it is for its intereſts 
they ſhould be brought before ſome capable tribunal. But, beſides 
| the civil, there is no other than the eccleſiaſtical, endowed with 


cCoactive power. Hence may be deduced the true, and only, end and 


uſe of spInITuAL counrSs. A church tribunal then, with coactive 
power, being neceſſary in all theſe caſes; and a religious Society 
having, in itſelf, no ſuch power, it muſt be borrowed from the 
State: but a state cannot lend it, without great danger to itſelf, 


1 but on the terms of an Alliance; a State therefore will be induced 


to ſeek this Ame, in order to improve the natural n of 55 


my religion. 125 


3. By conferring o on | the State the applivation f the are of roll 


: g jon, and by putting it under the Magiſtrate's direction. There 
are certain junctures when the influence of religion is more than 
ordinarily ſerviceable to the State: and theſe, the civil Magiſtrate | 
only knows. Now while a Church is in its natural ſtate of inde- 
pendency, it is not in his power to improve thoſe conjunctures to 


the advantage of the State, by a proper application of religion: but 


when the Alliance is made, and conſequently the Church under his 
direction, he hath then authority to preſcribe : ſuch public exercifes 

of religion, and at ſuch times, and 1 in ſuch manner, as he finds the : 

:  exigencies of State require. EL 

43᷑. By engaging the Church 10 3 its um eas in the 
3 ſervice of the State. For an Alliance lying an nenen on the . 


| Areopagus, far 1 It was not cxnries to ruxisk crimes, but to PREVENT 8 
25 8 7810 fro $0X0TBY, 8.7 wy XWNGOBT 785 8 GAA iz w wy ay xalamuvdoucs und, air; PHT | 
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State to protect and defend the Church, and to provide a ſettled 
maintenance for its miniſters, ſuch benefits muſt needs produce 


the higheſt love and eſteem for the benefactor: which will be re- 


turned, out of motives both of gratitude and intereſt, in the moſt 
zealous labours for the ſervice of civil government. 


III. Laſtly, the State was induced to ſeek this Alliance, as the 600 


means of preventing the miſebiefs, which the Church, in its natural 
independent condition, might occafion to civil Society. For, in this 4 
| ſtate the Church having, of itſelf, a power of aſſembling for reli- 
gious worſhip, factious men may commodiouſly, under that cover, 5 
hatch and carry on deſigns againſt the peace of civil government ; 3 
and the influence which popular and leading men gain over 
the conſciences of ſuch aſſemblies, by the frequeney of occaſional 
barangues, may eaſily ripen theſe contrivances into act, when 
| ſtrengthened with the ſpecious pretext of religion: : all which evils 
are effectually remedied by this Alliance. For then, the civil Ma- 
giſtrate being become protector of the Church, and, conſequently, 5 
fupreme HEAD and director of it, the miniſtry is moſtly in his 
power ; that mutual dependency, between the clergy and people, ns 
being, by means of a ſettled. revenue, quite broken and deſtroyed, 
He admits and excludes to the exerc 1/e of their function, as he ſees 
fit; and grants it to none, but ſuch as give a previous ſecurity for 
their allegiance to him: by which means, all that influence, which 
the miniſters and leaders in a Church had over it before the Alliance, 
438 the protettors of religion, is now drawn off from them, and placed 
ſolely! in the civil Magiſtrate. F ; 5 = 
Another miſchief there is in this Anal eie ten of the Church, 
fill as certain and fatal, whenever more than one religion i is found 
in a State. | F or in theſe latter ages, every ſect thinking itſelf the | 
only true church, or, at leaſt, the moſt perſett, 18 naturally puſhed 
on to advance its own ſcheme upon the ruins of the reſt: and 
Fe where argument fails, civil power is brought 1 in, as ſoon as ever a 
: party can be formed i in the A admin Hration: : and we find, 
4 ARIA = they 
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they have been but too ſucceſsful in perſuading the Magiſtrate that 
his intereſts are concerned in their religious differences. Now the 


moſt effectual remedy to the dangerous and ſtrong convulſions, into 
Which States are ſo frequently thrown by theſe ſtruggles, is an 


Alliance, which eſtabliſhes one church, and gives @ full toleration to 


the reſt ; only keeping ſectaries out of the public adminiſtration : From 
a heedleſs admiſſion into which, theſe diſorders have ariſen. 


Having now ſhewn the principal motives. which engaged the 


_ to ſeek an alliance with the Church; 


1 come, in the next place, to ar the motives which tis” 


Church had to accept of it. For this being, as is obſerved, a FREE 
| CONVENTION, unleſs the Church, as well as State, had its proper 
views, no Alliance could have been formed. To diſcover theſe 
motives, we muſt recollect what hath been faid of the nature and 
end of a religious Society: for the benefits adapted to that nature and 
end, muſt be her legitimate motive: but if ſo, this benefit can be 
0 other than SECURITY FROM ALL EXTERNAL VIOLENCE. The x 
State indeed could not juſtly offer it, had no Alliance been made : 
but this is no reaſon why the Church ſhould not think it for its 
intereſt to ſecure its natural right by compact; any more than that 
one State ſhould not ſtipulate with another not to do it violence, 


though that other was under prior obligations, by the law of nature 
and nations, to forbear. 


But by this Alliance between the two Sade the: e Sons 


more: it not only promiſes not to injure the Church confederated, 
but to ſerve it; that 1 is, to protect it from the 1 Injuries of other 
religious Societies, which then exiſt, or may afterwards ariſe in the 
State. How one religious Society may be injuriouſly affected by 
another, hath been ſhewn juſt before; how great thoſe 1 injuries 
may prove, will be ſhewn hereafter. It muſt needs then be the 

| firſt care of a Church, and a reaſonable care, to preſerve itſelf, by 
all lawful ways, from outward violence. A State then, as hath 

| been hid, in order to induce the Church's acceptance of this offer, 


muſt 
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muſt propoſe ſome benefit by it: and becauſe this is the only 


legitimate benefit the Church can receive, it muſt propoſe 2his : 


which, therefore, being RIO wall be the Church' 8 motive 
for Alliance. 


There are only two other conſiderations that can be eſteemed 


motives : the one, to engage the State to propagate the eſtabliſhed 
religion by force: and the other, 1% beſtow honours, riches, and 
powers upon it, Now, on recurring to the nature and end of the 
two Societies, the fir motive will be found unjuſt ; and the ſecond, — 
impertinent. It is unjuft in the Church to require the engagement; 
becauſe the performing it would be violating the natural right 
every man hath of worſhipping God according to his own con- 
ſcience, It is unjuſt in the State to engage in it; becauſe, as we 5 
have ſhewn, its juriſdiction extendeth not to opinions. N 
It is impertinent in a Church to aim at riches, honours, and : 
powers, becauſe theſe are things which, as a Church, ſhe enn 
neither uſe nor profit by ; for they have no natural tendency to 
promote the ultimate end of this Society, ſalvation of ſouls; nor 
the immediate end, purity of worſhip. Nihil eccleſia fibi niſi fidem 
-M poſlidet *,” " ſays. St. Ambroſe. We conclude, therefore, that 
the only legitimate motive ſhe. could have, was note and On 
tion from outward violence. + — 
On theſe mutual motives was formed this FREE ALLIANCE 1 
1 which gave birth to a CHURCH BY LAW ESTABLISHED. 
Now as from the nature of the two Societies 1 is diſcovered what - 
” Kind of union only they could enter into; ſo from that conſidera- 
tion, together with the motives they had in uniting, may be de- d 
duced, by neceflary inference, the reciprocal TERMS and condi- 
tions of that union. 
From the mutual motives W W it appears, that 
855 the great pr eliminary and fundamental article of Alliance is this, 


* Epiſt, contra Symmachum, 


THAT. 


10 
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THAT THE CHURCH SHALE APPLY ITS UTMOST INFLUENCE IN 


THE SERVICE OF THE STATE; AND THAT THE STATE SHALI, SUP= 
PORT AND PROTECT THE CHURCH, 


But in order to the performance of this agreement, thers muſt 
be a mutual communication of their reſpectiue powers : for the pro- 
Vince of each Society being naturally diſtinct and different, each can 


have to do in the other's, but by mutual conceſſion. 


But again, theſe Societies being likewiſe as naturally independent 
one on the other, a mutual conceſſion cannot be ſafely. made, with- 
out one of them, at the ſame time, giving up its /INDEPENDENCY : 5 

from whence ariſes what Grotius, we ſee, called MAN ENS prRE- 
. LAT IO: which, in bis PFedus inæguale, the more . Society : 


hath « over the leſs. 


Now from theſe two concluſions, ek ſpring necefſariby from 
the great fundamental article F union, we deduce all the terms, 
conditions, mutual N aud conceſſions, Which complete this 


Alliance. . 


For, from this ebligation- on x the Church 2 | apply its ear in 
the ſervice of the State, ariſe a SETTLED MAINTENANCE FOR THE | 
' MINISTERS OF RELIGION 3 and an ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION Ne 
with coactive power: which things introduce again, on the other 
ſide, the DEPENDENCY OF THE CLERGY ON THE STATE, And from 
the State's obligation 7 Support and protect ihe Church, ariſeth the 


ECCLESIASTICAL SUPREMACY OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE : which 


: again introduceth, on the other hand, tho right of « CHURCHMEN to 4 


PARTAKE OF THE LEGISLATURE, | 


Thus are all theſe Rights and Privileges cloſely i interwoven and 


mutually connected by a neceflary dependence on each other, 


But to be more particular in the grounds and reaſons of each 1 
Fe grant and privilege, we will now, in a different and more commo- 


dious order for this purpoſe, examine, 
I. What the Cuurcn RECEIVES from the State. 
II. What the Church e GIVES to it. 
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Which will preſent us with @ new view of the two Societies, as 
they appear under an Eſtabliſhment ; and leave nothing wanting to 


enable us to form a perfect judgement of their natures. 5 
I. What the Church receives from the ſtate by this Alliance, is, 


- I. Firſt, A public and ſettled endowment for its miniſters. The 
reaſons of it are, 1. To render the religious Society, whoſe aſſiſtance 
the State ſo much wants, more firm and durable, 2. To invite 
and encourage the clergy's beſt ſervice to the State, in rendering 
| thoſe committed to their care, virtuous. But, 3- and principally, 
in order to deſtroy that mutual dependency between the clergy and 
people, which ariſes from the former's being maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of the latter; the only maintenance the 
| clergy could have, before the two Societies were allied; and which 
dependence, we have ſhewn to be productive of great miſchiefs ta 
the State. Add to all this, that as the clergy are now under the 
Magiſtrate s direction, and conſequently become a public Order in the 
ſtate, it is but fit and decent, that the State thould Provide them 
with a public maintenance. e = 
. e ſecond privilege the Sach receives from this Alliance 
is, a place for ber repreſentatives in the Legiſlature. F or, as it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, from that Jundamental article of . Alliance of the _ 
State 5 Supporting and protecting the Church, that the Church muſt, 
in return, give up. its independency to the State, whereby the State 
becomes empowered to determine in all church- matters, ſo far as 
1 25 the Church 1 is conſidered under the idea of a Society; 3. 23 this, 1 ſay, 
neceſſarily follows, the Church muſt needs have its repreſentatives : 
6 the Legiſlature, to prevent that power, which the State receives 
mn return for the protection it affords, from being perverted to the 
Church's hurt: for the giving up its independency, without re- 
ſerving a right of repreſentation. in the legiſlature, would be mak- 
ing itſelf, inſtead of a ſubject, a flave to the State. Beſides, without 
| theſe Repreſentatives no laws could be reaſonably made concerning 
the Church: becauſe no free man, or body, can be bound by laws, 
| „ . SY 
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to which they have not given their conſent, either in n or 


by repreſentative. So that, as the Church when ſhe entered into 
alliance, cannot ju/ily, we may preſume ſhe did not ww://;ngly, 


give up her independency without the reſervation of orgs ſuch 
prerogative. 


3-*T'e third and laſt privilege i is, a juri Jackie, fund bs 1 


coacrive power, FOR REFORMATION OF MANNERS. It is one of the 
preliminary articles of this Alliance, that the Church ſhould apply, its 
| beſt influence in the ſervice of the State. But there is no way in which | 
it can be ſo effeQually inforced as by a Juriſdiftion of this kind. 
It hath been ſhewn above, that there are a numerous ſet of du- 
ties, both of imperſect obligation, which civil laws could not reach; 
and ſeveral of perfect obligation, which, by reaſon of the i intempe-- 


Trance of the ſenſual paſſions, from whence the breach of thoſe 


duties proceeds, civil laws could not effectually inforce; as their 
violence yielded only to the influence of Religion; both which, 


however, the good of the Community requires ſhould be inforced; 
and which an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, intruſted with coactive power, 


is only able to inforce. And, indeed, the ſenſe of thoſe wants and 


defects, which theſe courts do ſupply, was the principal motive of 
the State's ſeeking this Alliance. On the other hand, the Church 


having now given up her ſupremacy, ſhe would without the ac- 


ceſſion of this authority, be left naked and defenceleſs, and reduced 
: to a condition unbecoming her Ts and | to her 
L * To us now fa: what the Church gives to the ſets: hs is, 1 
in a word, this: The reſi igning up her independency; and making tte 
civil Mag. ifirate her SUPREME HEAD, without whoſe afprobation and 
: allowance ſhe can admin ter, tranſact, or decree nothing in quality of 
a @ policied Society. For as the State, by this Alliance, hath under- 


taken the protection of the Church; and as no Society can ſafely 
afford protection to another over which it hath no power, it ne- 


n follows that the civil * — muſt be ſupreme. Beſides, | 
when 


when the State, by this convention, covenanted to afford pro- 
tection to the Church, that contract was made to a particular 
Church of one denomination, and of ſuch determined doctrine and 
diſcipline. But now, that protection, which might be advantageous 
to the State in union with ſuch a Church, might be diſadvantageous 


to it, in union with one of a different doctrine and diſcipline: 
therefore, when protection is given to a Church, it muſt be at the 


ſame time provided, that no alteration be made in it, without the 


State's approbation and allowance. Farther, the State having endowed 

its clergy, and beſtowed upon them a juri Yaitton with coactive power, 
_ theſe privileges might create an imperium in imperio, had not the 
civil Magiſtrate, in return, the ſupremacy of the Church, The ne- 
ceſſity of the op therefore, ves him with this right ang 


title. TED: 


Thus have we ſhewn the mutual 1 given „ and . b 
by Church and State, in entering into this famous contention: the 
aim of the State being, agreeably to its nature, UTILITY 4 and the 

aim of the Church, agreeably to its nature, Txurn. From whence — 

we may obſerve, that as theſe privileges all took their riſe, by ne- 
Ce.edſſary inference, from the fundamental article of the convention, 
Which was, that the Church Soould ſerve the State; and the State 
Protect the Church ; ſo they receive all poſlible addition of ſtrength _ 
from their mutual connection with, and dependency on, one ano- 
ther. This we have cauſe to deſire may be received as a certain mark 
7 * our plan Alliance is no precarious arbitrary hypotheſis, but 

a theory, founded in reaſon, and the invariable nature of things. 

1 For having, from the real eſſence of the two Societies, collected 
the neegftty of allying, and the freedom of the compact; we have, 

| fromthe necaſſiy, fairly introduced it; and from its freedom, con- 

| ſequentially eſtabliſhed every mutual term and condition of it. So 


that now if the reader ſhould aſk, where this charter or treaty. of. 


| convention for the union of the two Societies, on the terms here deli- 


. is to be met with ; we are enabled to anſwer him. We ay, 


Vox. I. 1285 H hh F 
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it may be found in the fame archive with the famous ORIGINAL. 
| COMPACT between magiſtrate and people, ſo much inſiſted on in 
the vindication of the common rights of ſubjefls. Now, when a fight 
of this compact is required of the defenders of civil liberty, they 
hold it ſufficient to ſay, that it is enough for all the purpoſes of 
fact and right, that ſuch original compact is the only legitimate 
foundation of civil Society: that if there were no ſuch thing for- 
mally executed, there was virtually: that all differences between 
magiſtrate and people, ought to be regulated on the ſuppoſition of 
ſuch a compact; and all Government reduced to the principles 
therein laid down: for, that the happineſs, of which civil Society 
is productive, can only be attained, when formed on thoſe princi- 
ples. Now ſomething like this we ſay of our ALLIANCE BETWEEN 5 
CHURCH AND STATE. | 


Boon U. 


Hitherto we have conſidered this Alliance: as it produentt" an 


eſtabliſhment, under its moſt ſimple form; i c. where there is but 
one Religion 1 in the State: but it may ſo happen, that, either at 
> the time of convention, or afterwards, there may be more than one. 


1. If there be more than one at the time of convention, the State 


ol allies itſelf with the large of the religious Societies. It is fit the 
State ſhould do ſo, becauſe the larger the religious Society is (where 


there is an equality in other points) the better enabled it will be to 


anſwer the ends of an Alliance; as having the greateſt number 
under its influence. It is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould do otherwiſe 5 be- 
| cauſe the two Societies being compoſed of the ſame individuals, the 
greatly prevailing religion muſt have a majority of its members in 
the aſſemblies of State; who will naturally prefer their own reli- 

5 gion to any other. With this Religion is the alliance made; and 

a full TOLERATION given to all the reſt; yet under the reſtric= 
tion of a TEST Law, to Trop” them from Lame.) that which: Hos 

; ef abli ;ſhed. nk 
. If theſe different MM ſpring up after the Alliance hath 

been formed ; then, whenever they become conſiderable, a zeft law 
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is e for the ſecurity of the cab ;fhed church. For amongſt 
diverſities of ſects where every one thinks itfelf the only true, or at 


leaſt the mo? pure, every one aims at riſing on the ruins of the 
reſt; which it calls, bringing into conformity with itſelf. The means 
of doing this, when reaſon fails, which is rarely at hand, and more 
rarely heard when it is, will be by getting into the public adminiſ- 


tration, and applying the civil power to the work. But when one 


of theſe Religions is the &ffabhſhed, and the reſt under a zoleration ; 
then envy, at the advantages of an efabliſhment, will join the fole- 
rated churches in confederacy againſt it, and unite them in one 
common attack to diſturb its quiet. In this imminent danger, the 
5 allied church calls upon the State, for the performance of its con- Ee 
tract; which thereupon gives her a TEST LAw for her ſecurity : 8 
whereby, the entrance into the Adminiſtration of public affairs (the 
only way, the threatened micht 1s FRY 18 ſhut to all but 
| members of the gſtabliſbed church. 4 Th ”” 
Thus a TEST LA took its birth, whether at or le the time of 
* 4 That the State is under the higheſt obligations to Provide iP 
Fo, the Church with this ſecurity, we ſhall ew; -.:. 5 
I. By the Alliance, the State promiſed to protect the. Church, : 
Dx a to ſecure it from the injuries and inſults of its enemies. An 
attempt in the members of any other church to get into the ad- 
miniſtration, in order to deprive the eftabliſhed church of the cove- 
£58 nanted rights which it enjoys, either by ſharing thoſe advantages 7 
with it, or by drawing them from it to itſelf, is highly i injurious. 
And we have ſhewn, that where there are diverſities of religions, 
this attempt will be always making. The State then muſt defeat 
the attempt: but there is no other way of defeating it, than by 
” hindering its enemies from entering into the Adminiſtration : and 0 
= 1 can be hindered only by a 76 l. 
2. Again, this promiſe of protection is of ſuch a nature as may, 
on no pretence, be diſpenſed with. For protection was not ſimply 
a condition of Alliance, . on the Church's Fart, the only condi- 
Hh h 2 „ . 
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tion of it. We have ſhewn, that all other beneſits and advantages 
are foreign to a Church, as ſuch, and improper for it; Now, not 
performing the only condition of a contract, virtually breaks and 
diſſolves it: eſpecially if we conſider that this only condition is both 
nereſſary and juſt, Nrreſſary, as a free convention muſt have mutual 
conditions; and, but for this condition, one fide would be with- 
out any: Ji, as the convention itſelf is founded on the laws of 
nature and nations; and this the only condition which ſuits the 
nature of a Church to claim. If it be pretended that debarring 
good ſubjects from places of honour and profit, in the diſpoſal of the 
Magiſtrate, is wnjuft; J reply, chat the affertion, though every 
_ Where taken for granted, is falſe; it being founded on the principle, 
that reward is one of the ſandtiont of civil laws, which I have ſhewn_ 

to be a miſtake *; and that all, a member of Society can claim, 
for the diſcharge of his duty, is protectian. So that, farther re- 
ward than this, no ſubject having a right to, all places of honour 
5 and cg are free donations, and in 1'the ! W of a al 15 


Re But again, the Church, in ak to enable the State to nbc 5 
this ſole condition of protection, conſented to the giving up its ſupre- 


. macy and independency, to the civil Sovereign: whence it follows, 


that, whenever the enemies of the Habliſbed Church get into the 

magiſtrature, to which, as we have faid, the ſupremacy of the 

: Church 15 transferred by the Alliance, the. becomes a prey, and | 

lies entirely at their mercy; being now, by the loſs of her ſupre- 

macy, in no condition of defence, as ſhe was in her natural ſtate, 
unprotected and independent; ; ſo that the not ſecuring hor by a 191 5 


. law, is betraying, and giving her up bound to her enemies. 


4. But laſtly, had no promiſe of protection been made, yet a 

Ro State would have lain under an indiſpenſable: neceſſity of providing a 
te law, for its own peace and ſecurity. It hath been obſerved,, that 
wherever there are n of am wu OY ee its on 


* see Book L. lea. * „ 
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own. the true, ſtrives to advance itſelf on the ruins of the reſt, If 


this doth not {uceeed by dint of argument, theſe partiſans are apt ta 
have recqurſe to the coercive power of the State: which is done by 


utroducing a party into the public admuuſtration. And they have 
always had art enough to make the State believe that its intereſts 
were much concerned in the ſucceſs of their religious quarrels. 


What perſecutions, rebellions, revolutions, Joſs of civil and reli- 


gious liberty, theſe inteſtine ſtruggles between ſects have occaſioned, 

is well known to ſuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory of man- 
kind. To prevent theſe miſchiefs was, as hath been ſhewn, one 
great motive for the State's ſeeking Alliance with the Church: for 
the obvious remedy was the g Pabliſhing one church, and giving a 


free toleration to the reſt. But if, in adminiſtring this cure, the 


State ſhould ſtop ſhort, and not proceed to exclude the tolerated re- 


5 ligions from entering into the public adminiſtration, ſuch imper- 


fect application of the remedy would infinitely heighten the diſ- 

| temper: for, before the Alliance, it was only a miſtaken aim in 
propagating truth, which occaſioned theſe diſorders : but now, the 

Zeal for opinions would be out of meaſure inflamed by envy and 

emulation; which the temporal advantages, enjoyed by the eſta- 

bliſhed church, excluſive of the reft, will always occaſion: And 
What miſchiefs this would produce, had every ſect a free entry into 

the adminiſtration, the reader may caſily conceive, If it be ſaid, that, 
would men content themſelves, as in reaſon they ought, with en- 

2 joying their OWN. opinious, without obtruding them upon others, ; 

theſe evils, which require the remedy of a 10% law, would never 

| happen. This is very true: and fo, would men but obſerve the 
rule of juſtice 1 in general, there would be no need to have recourſe : 


: to civil Society, to rectify the violations of i it. 


In a word, an ESTABLISHED RELIGION WITH A TEST LAW is 
the univerſal voice of Nature. The moſt ſavage nations have em- 
5 ployed i it to civilize their manners; and the politeſt knew no other | 


way | to en their return to  barbarity and violence. 


. Thus 
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Thus the city of Aryans, ſo humane and free, exacted an oath 
of all their youth for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed religion : for, 
Athens being a democracy, every citizen had a conſtant ſhare in the 
adminiſtration. A copy of this oath, the ſtrongeſt of all ze/ts, is 
preſerved by Stobæus, who tranſcribed it from the writings of the 
Pythagoreans, the great ſchool of ancient politics. It is conceived 
in theſe words: I will not diſhonour the ſacred arms *, nor de- 
e ſert my comrade in battle: I will pEFEND AND PROTECT MY. 
© COUNTRY AND MY RELIGION, Whether alone or in conjunction 
with others : I will not leave the public in a worſe condition 
| « than I found ir, but in a better: I will be always ready to obey 
es the ſupreme magiſtrate, with prudence; and to ſubmit to the 
e eſtabliſhed laws, and to all ſuch as ſhall be hereafter eſtabliſhed. 
aby full conſent of the people : and I will never connive at any 
other who ſhall preſume to deſpiſe or diſobey them ; but will re- 
venge all ſuch attempts on the ſanctity of the republic, either 
| * alone or in conjunction with the people: and laſtly, I WILL cox- 
* FORM TO THE NATIONAL RELIGION. | = "wp" me : thoſe gods | 
« who are the avengers of perjury * : 


: Here we ſee, that after each man "Kea ſworn, to Defend ny) pro- 5 
telt the religion of bis country, in conſequence of the obligation the 


25 State lies under to protect the ęfabliſbed worſhip, he ene I : 


will es to it; the reden and N of all 827 


* OA 1 T& ug, the Hm arms, by what Eee "PLANE to 1 mean / thoſe Which the 3 


| lovers preſented to their favourite youths. Concerning this inſtitution, ſee what is ſaid 


in the explajation: £ of Weils WN of Nun and e in | fect. iv. <1; this > 
book. „ Ts | 
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But a teſt of conformity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip, was not only 


required of thoſe who bore a ſhare in the civil adminiſtration, but 


of thoſe too who were choſen to preſide in their religious rites. 
_ Demoſthenes hath recorded the oath which the prieſteſſes of Bac- 


chus, called Pepaigei, took on entering into their Office.“ I ob- 


* ſerve a religious chaſtity, and am clean and pure from all other 


* defilements, and from converſation with man: AND I CELEBRATE 
© THE THEOINEIA AND IOBACCHIA TO BACCHUS, ACCORDING To. 


46 THE ESTABLISHED RITES, AND AT THE PROPER SEASONS *.“ 


Nor were the ROMANs leſs watchful for the ſupport of che 
eftabli ſhed religion, as may be ſeen by a ſpeech of the conſul Poſt- 


humius in Livy, occaſioned by ſome horrid abuſes committed, 


through the clandeſtine exerciſe of foreign worſhip. How often, 

„ fays he, in the times of our fathers and forefathers, hath this 
60 affair been recommended to the Magiſtrates; ; to prohibit all 
2, foreign worſhip ; 0 drive the prieſts and ſacrifices from the 
cirque, the forum, and the city; to ſearch up, and burn books 

4 of prophecies; : and to aboliſh all modes of ſacrificing, differing 

4 from the Roman diſcipline ? For thoſe ſage and prudent men, 

« inſtructed in all kind of divine and human laws, rightly judged 
that nothing tended ſo much to overthrow religion, as when men 

46 celebrated the ſacred rites, not after their own, but foreign . 


«6 * cuſtorns +. = 


» "Arid, of ria rallagh, g am ard Thy ami & nabagtviſun, & d dndpöe ooreclas, x) 16 
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| + Quoties hoc petrun avorumque ætate negotium eſt 3 datum, ut is 5 
OD externa fieri vetarent; ſacrificulos, vateſque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent ; vaticinos 


5 libros conquirerent, comburerentque; ; omnem diſciplinam ſacrificandi, præterquam 


more Romano, abolerent? Judicabant enim prudentiſſimi viri omnis divini humanique 
juris, nihil æque diſſolvendæ religion eſſe, yu. ubi non Patrio, ſed externo ritu 1 | 


crificaretur. Hiſt, Us XXXIX, | 


But 
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But when 1 ſay all regular policied ſtates had an abliſped religion, 
Imean no more than be would do, who, deducing Society from its 
true original, ſhould, in order to perſuade men of the benefits it 
produceth, affirm that all nations had a civil policy. For, as this 


writer could not be ſuppoſed to mean that every one conſtituted a 
free State, on the principles of public liberty (which yet was the 
only Society he propoſed to prove was founded on truth, and pro- 
ductive of public good) becauſe it is notorious, that the far greater 
part of civil policies are founded on different principles, and abuſed 
to different ends; ſo peither would I be underſtood to mean, when 
I fay all nations concurred in making this vx1on, that they all 
exactly diſcriminated the natures, and fairly adj uſted the rights of 
BOTH SOCIETIES, on the principles here laid down; though an 
ESTABLISHMENT reſulting from this diſcrimination and adjuſt- | 
ment, be the only one I would be ſuppoſed to recommend. On 
the contrary, I know this union hath been generally made on miſ- 
taken principles ; or, if not ſo, hath degenerated by length af Ps 
time. And, as it was ſufficient for that writer's purpoſe, —_ 
__ thoſe Societies, good or bad, proved the ſenſe, all men had of the 
benefits reſulting from civil policy 1 in general, though they were 
oft miſtaken in the application; ; ſo it is ſufficient for ours, that 
this univerſal concurrence in the Two SoCIETIES To UNITE, ſhews 
the ſenſe of mankind concerning the utility of ſuck union. And 
laaſtly, as that writer's principles are not the leſs true on account 
of. the general deviation from them in forming civil Societies ; ſo | 
may not ours, though ſo few ſtates have ſuffered themſelves to be 
directed by them in praice, 1 nor _y man, before, delivered them 
In ſpeculation. Ps Ont 


Such then 1 is the E "LY here aired to _ ea! of with, 


„ would ſee a full account, and the ſeveral parts cleared 
from objections, may conſult the treatiſe mentioned before, inti- 
tuled, The Alliance between Church and State; in which we pretend 
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to have diſcovered a plain and ſimple truth, of the higheſt con- 


cernment to civil Society, long loſt and hid under the learned ob- 
ſcurity * from the colliſion of contrary falſe principles. 


Burr it is now come to proceed whh our EN ſubject. [WY have 


here given a ſhort account of the true nature of the Alliance be- 


_ txveen Church and State; both to juſtify the conduct of the ancient 
Lawgivers in eſtabliſhing religion; and to ſhew the infinite ſervice 
of this inſtitution to civil Society. Another uſe of it may be the 

gaining an exacter knowledge of the nature of the eſtabliſhed re- 

ligions in the pagan world: for, having the true theory of an Eſtab- 
liſhment, it ſerves as a O__ line to diſcover all the re 55 


to which it is applied. 


1 ſhall therefore conſider the cauſes, which 1 facilitated the ab- 
1 jſbment of religion in the ancient world: and likewiſe thoſe cauſes - 
which prevented the efablibment from receiving its due form. 
I. Ancient pagan religion conſiſted in the worſhip of local tute - 
. lary Deities; which, generally ſpeaking, were ſuppoſed to be the 
authors of their civil Inſtitutes, The conſequence of this was, that 
the State, as well as particulars, was the 8UBJEcT of religion. S 
that this religion could not but be national and eftabli bed; that is, 
protected and encouraged by the civil Power. For how could that 
| religion, which had the national God for its objedt ; and the State, 
as an artificial man, for its Subject, be other than national and 


chablihed: 2 


II. But then theſe very things, which ſo uch promoted by 
 eftabliſhed religion, prevented the union's being made upon a juſt — 
and equitable footing. | 1. By giving a wrong idea of evil e 5 


2. By not giving a right form to the religious. 


1. It is nothing ſtrange, that the ancients ſhould es a | wrong 
| idea of civil Society; and ſhould ſuppole it ordained for the cogni- 


zance of religious, as well as of civil matters, while they believed 


in a local tutelary ys 4 whoſe direction they . were formed 
: Vor. J. ND — * 1 * 5 | into 
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into Community ; and while they held that Society, as ſuch, was 
the ſubject of religion, contrary to what has been ſhewn above, 
that the civil Society's offer of a voluntary alliance with the re- 
ligious, proceeded from its having no power in itſelf to inforce the 
1 influence of religion to the ſervice of the State. 
1 2. If their religion conſtituted a proper Society, it was yet Tag 
Society dependent on the State, and therefore not ſovereign. Now 
it appears that no voluntary alliance can be made, but between two 
EY 1 independent ſovereign Societies. But, in reality, Pagan religion 
—_ did not conſtitute any Society at all. For it is to be obſerved, that 
F555 the unity of the object of faith, and conformity to a formula of 
dogmatic theology, as the terms of communion, are the great foun- . 
dation and bond of a religious Society . Now theſe things were 
wanting in the ſeveral national religions of Paganiſm : in which 
there was only a conformity 1 in public Ceremonies, The national | 
Pagan religion therefore did not properly compoſe a Society; nor 
do we find by Antiquity, that it was ever conſidered under that 
55 Aae; but only as part of the State; and i in that view, indeed, had 
A_zq[FRLLR._C TT, ,))] a OE eee ſuch as the colleges of : 
= e Prieſts and Prophets. + TY = 
| Theſe were ſuch errors and defects as 1 ek of the . 
utility, which reſults from religious Eflabliſhments, placed upon "" 
5 right bottom. But yet religious Eftabliſhments they were; and, 
notwithſtanding all their imperfections, ſerved for many good pur- 
poſes: ſuch as preſerving the being of Religion : —beſtowwing additional 
„ veeneration on the perſon of the Mag itrate, and on the laws of the 
IO: -- Mate engine the Magiſtrate the right of applying the civil efficacy of 
5 religion :—and giving Religion a coaftive power for the reformation * 
manners. And thus much for ESTABLISHMENTS. 8 
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e 
\HE laſt inſtance to be aſſigned of the Magiſtrate's care of 
religion, ſhall be that univerſal practice, in the ancient world, 
of Wangen ToLERATION; or the permitting the free exerciſe of 
religions, how different ſoever from the National and Eſtabl. iſhed. 
For though the very nature and terms of an Eſtabliſhed religion 
implied the Magiſtrate's peculiar favour and protection; and 
though in fact, they had their Te/-laws for its ſupport, wherever 
there was diverſity of worſhip ; yet it was ancient policy to allow a 
5 large and full ToOLERATION. And even in the extent of this allow- 795 
ance they ſeem generally to have had juſter notions than certain 
of our modern Advocates for religious Liberty. They had no con- 
e ception that any one ſhould be indulged in his preſumption of ex- 
tendin g it to Religious Rites and practices burtful to 5 ociely, or diſ 
honourable to Humanity. There are many examples in Antiquity | 
of this ſage reſtriction. 1 ſhall only mention the univer ſal concur- 
rence in puniſhing Magical Rites, by which the health and ſafety 
of particulars were ſuppoſed to be injuriouſly affected. And Sueto- 
nius's burning the ſacred grove in Angleſea 95 in which human . 
ſacrifices were offered up by the Druids, was but the beginning 
of what thoſe modern Advocates, above mentioned, would call 4 
Perſecution againſt the Order itſelf, whoſe obſtinate perſeverance i in 
this infernal practice could not be « overcome but by their total ex- 
tirpation. 5 Woe . 2 
Two principal nth joduced EY ancient it Laugivers to the ſage „ 1 
and reaſonable conduct of a large and full toleration. Fo es es Wa 


W168 1 


3 1 Privfidiuny 1 enten A exciſique Fry SAEVIS ſuperſtitionibus 
5 wo: Nam cruore captivo adolere aras, et hominum fibris conſulere deos fas habe- 
bant.“ Tac, Ann. l. xiv, c. 30,— Superſtition amongſt the Greeks and Romans bad its 
free courſe. But the ſave ſuberſtitiones, the /avage and cruel Rites, injurious and diſhon- 
8 ourable to human nature and civil Society, were rigorouſly forbidden, 


it 8 ER I. They 
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1. They conſidered that Religion ſeldom or never makes a rea 


impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who are forced into a profeſſion of 


it: and yet, that all the ſervice Religion can do to the State, is 


by working that real impreſſion *®. They concluded, therefore, that : 
the profeſſion of Religion thould be RER. 


Hence may be underſtood the ſtrange blindneſs of thoſe . | 


_ Politicians, who expect to benefit the State by forcing men to out- 
ward conformity; which only making hypocrites and atheiſts, 
deſtroys the ſole means religion hath of ſerving the State. But 
here, by a common fate of Politicians, they fell from one blunder 
into another. For having firſt, in a tyrannical adherence to their 
oven ſcheme of Policy, or. ſuperſtitious fondneſs for the eſtabliſhed 
Syſtem of Worſhip, infringed upon religious Liberty; and then 
beginning to find, - that diverſity of Sets was hurtful to the State, 
as it always will be, while the rights of Religion are violated; 
Inſtead of repairing the miſtake, and reſtoring religious Liberty, P 
which would have ſtifled this pullulating evil in the ſeed, by af- 
buording it no further nouriſhment, they took the other courſe; and 
i endeavoured, by a thorough diſcipline of Conformity, violently to. 
rend it away: and with it they rooted up and deſtroyed all that 
good to Society, which ſo naturally ſprings from dt when. = 
it hath once taken faſt hold of the human Wink! 


II. This was the moſt legitimate principle they went upon, 5 


| and had the moſt laſting effect. They had another, which, though 
leſs. ingenuous, was of more immediate influence; and this was. 
the keeping up the warmth and vigour of religious impreſſions, by 
the introduction and toleration of new Religions and foreign Wor- 
2 _ For * . that 64 8 and virtue e chen A in- | 


: 1a ſpecie autem Fa fianalacionis. das ms a ita PIETAS ineſſe | non: | 


poteſt cum qua ſimul et ſanctitatem et religionem tolli neceſſe eſt: quibus ſublatis, 


perturbatio vitæ ſequitur et magna confuſio. Atque haud ſcio, an PIETATE adverſus 
deos ſ ublata fides etiam, et ſocietas humani generis, et una cxcellentiflima virtus, „ . 


tollatur. Cie. Dn deor. EE « c. 2. 


luenes 
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« fluence the mind, while men are buſied in the performance of 
4e religious Rites and Ceremonies * ;” as Tully obſerves, in the 


words of Pythagoras, the moſt celebrated of the pagan Lawgivers. 
Nor does this at all contradict the Roman maxim, as delivered by 


Poſthumivs in Livy {ſee p. 423.) For that maxim relates to S 


public Religion, or the Religion of the State; this concerns private 


Religion, or the religion of Particulars. Now vulgar Paganiſm 
being not only falſe, but bighly abſurd, as having its foundation : 
ſolely in the fancy and the paſſions; variety of Worthips was ne- 


y ceflary to ſuit every one's taſte and humour. The genius of it diſ- 
poſing its followers to be inconſtant, capricious, and fond of novel- 
=. ties; weary of long- worn Ceremonies, and immoderately fond of 


new. And in effect we ſee amongſt the ſame people, notwith- 


ſtanding the univerſal notion of tutelary Deities, that, in his age, 


one God or mode of worſhip, in that, another mode had the vogue. 


And every new God, or new ceremony, rekindled the languid fire 
= Superſtition : juſt as in modern Roms, Oy laſt Saint [5 
e the Multitude to his ſhrine. „ 5 
For, here it is to be obſerved, thas.; in ah 8 wortd, a tole RE 
1 ad Religion did not imply dent ion from the e/tabli/hed, according 
| 0 our modern ideas of toleration. Nor indeed could it, according 
to the general nature and genius of ancient Idolatry. Tolerated 
Religions there are rather ſubſervient to the etabhiſhed, or ſuper- 
numeraries of it, than in oppoſition to it. But then they were far 
from being on a footing with the th hed, or 1 of its 
__ _ privileges. | = 
But men going into Ai RY ag the e of . 
- ideas, muſt needs form very inaccurate judgements of what they = 
find. So, 1 in this caſe, becauſe few tolerated Religions are to be met - 
; with in Paganiſm, according to our ſenſe of toleration, which is 


OE: Siquidem et ind bene dium eſt a Pythanors,” doctiſimo viro, tum 1 maxime et 8 


a gictatem et *honen: v verfart in | Gs cum rebus divinis operam daremus. | 
| | De Leg. L II. Co _ 


the 
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* 

* 
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| + See note LGG] at the end of this Book. 
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the allowance of a Religion opPostD to the national; and conſe- 


quently, becauſe no one is watched with that vigilance which ours 
demand, but all uſed with more indulgence than a Religion, repro- 
bating the gfabliſbed, can pretend to; on this account, I ſay, a 


_ falſe opinion hath prevailed, that, in the Pagan world, all kinds 
of Religion were upon an equal footing, with regard to the State. 


Hence, we hear a noble writer perpetually applauding * wiſe Anti- 


quity, for the full and free liberty it granted in matters of Religion, 


ſo agreeable to the principles of truth and public utility; and per- 


petually arraigning the UNSOCIABLE HUMOUR OF CHRISTIANITY 


for the contrary practice ; which, therefore, he would inſinvate, > 


was built on contrary principles. 8 


On this account, it will not be improper to conſider, a | little, 


the genius of Paganiſm, as it is oppoſed to, what we call, true 
Religion: Which will ſhew us how eafily the civil Magiſtrate 
brought about that Toleration, which he had ſuch great reaſons of 
State to promote; and at the ſame time, teach theſe objectors to 
know, that the good effect of this general tolerance, as far as the 
: genius of Religion was concerned in its promotion, Was owing to 15 
the egregious falſhood and abſurdity of Paganiſm : and that, on 
the other hand, the evil effects of intolerance under the Chriſtian 
religion, proceeded from its truth and perfection; not the natural 
conſequence, as theſe men would eee of a a falſe een | 
but the abuſe of a true one. 


Ancient Paganiſm was an aggregate of went Aiſtin Religions, 


derived from ſo many pretended revelations. Why! it abounded in 
| theſe, proceeded, in part, from the great number of Gods of hue 
man invention. As theſe Religions were not laid on the founda- 
tion, ſo neither were they raiſed on the deſtruction of one another. 


They were not laid on the foundation of one another ; becauſe, having 


given to their Gods, as local tutelary Deities +, contrary natures. 


_* See the CharaQteriſtics, paſſim. 
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and diſpoſitions, and diſtinct and ſeparate intereſts, each God ſet 
up, on his own bottom, and held little in common with the reſt “. 
They were not raiſed on the deſiruction of one another; becauſe, as 
hath been obſerved, the ſeveral Religions of Paganiſm did not 
conſiſt in matters of belief, and dogmatic theology, in which, 
where there is a contrariety, Religions deſtroy one another; but in 
matters of practice, in Rites and Ceremonies; and in theſe, a con- 
trariety did no harm: For having given their Gods different na— 
tures and intereſts, where was the wonder if they claſhed in their 
commanded Rites; or if their worſhippers ſhould think this no 
mark of their falſe pretenſions? _ 
Theſe were horrible defects in the very eſſence of Pagan theolo- 
gy: and yet from theſe would neceſſarily ariſe an univerſal tolera- 
tion: for each Religion admitting the other's pretenſions, there 


muſt needs be a perfect harmony and INTERCOMMUNITY amongſt 


them. Julian makes this the diſtinguiſhing character of the pagan 
| Religion. For the imperial Sophiſt writing to the people of Alex- 
andria, and upbraiding them for having forſaken the religion of 


their country, in order to aggravate the charge, inſinuates them 
f to be guilty of ingratitude, as having forgotten thoſe happy times 
when 4 Egypt wegen, the Gods IN COMMON, — % 32 fx 5 


| terien 7556 1 ινσ ht exeivng eb dg, vie 1 KOINQNIA luer 
8 oog Oc; AtyuT]o TH Wo), Tong Os &TEAQUopes della. And, in 


his book againſt the Chriſtian Religion, he ſays, there were but 28 


two commands in the Decalogue, that were peculiar to the Jews, a 
and which the Pagans would not own to be reaſonable, namely, 


the obſervation of the Sabbath, and the having no other Gods but the . 


: Creator of all things. [Toioy £0; ©. & 8 (ſays he) w Tov Otwy 0 rb. 

5 00 pour. Oeol⸗ ETEpoic, PAR Myon]. 7 cab, 5 0 pun Tog 
dg oll N H oh +, The Firſt Cauſe of all things, 
we tos: was  Icknowledged * the Gentile Sages : : what Bock with 


To * See 1 note IAH) at "this end of this Book, 
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them was the not worſhipping other Gods Id o] Z N. For ac- 
cording to the genius of Paganiſm, as here explained, no room 


was left for any other diſputes, but whoſe God was moſt powerful; 


except where, by accident, it became a queſtion, between two 


nations inhabiting the ſame country, who was truly the TUTELAR 


Deity of the place. . As once we are * e in Egypt, and 
broke out into a religious war: 


Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, cum sor. os CREDIT HABENDOs | 
Effe deos, quos ipſe colit ar 


Here the queſtion was not, which of the two worſhipped a Phantorn, 
and which a God, but whoſe God was the tuzelar God of the place... 
Yet to inſult the tutelar Gods of the place was a thing ſo rare, and 


deemed ſo prodigious, that Herodotus thinks it a clear proof of 


Cambyſes's incurable madneſs that he outraged the Religion of 
Egypt, by ſtabbing their God Apis and turning their monkey 
| Deities into ridicule +, Notwithſtanding a ny noble writer, from 
this account of Juvenal, would perſuade us 7, that intolerance was 
of the very nature and genius of the Feentian theology, from 
whence all Paganiſm aroſe. The common heathen religion (ſays 
ox he) was ſupported chiefly from that ſort of enthuſiaſm, which 
4 f is raiſed from the external objects of grandeur, majeſty, and what 
« we call auguſt. | On the other hand, the Egyptian ox Syrian 
« religions, which lay moſt in myſtery and concealed rights, having 
66 Joſe dependance on the Magiſtrate, and leſs of that decorum of art, 
_ © politeneſs, and maguificence, ran into a more pufillanimous, fri- 
_ 5 volous, and mean kind of ſuperſtition ; the obſervance of days, 
4 the forbearance of meats, and the contention about traditions, {er 
« niority of laws, and eri of Sodlbipe. 


=” * Juvenal, Sat. XV. 


+ KayStons N, ws; apo. Arias, wa 80 To Are ane am, wy an erpirege ere = 


| | Thalia c. 30. ix initio. 


1 Charadteriſtics, 288 Ill, Miſee] 8 „ 
: „ Summus 
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« Summus utrimque 


Inde furor vulgo, &c*,” 


Well might he ſay, he ſuſpected . that it would be urged apainſt 5 
him, that he talked at random and without book +.” For the 


very contrary of every thing he here ſays, is the truth. And his ; 


ſuppoſing the Egyptian and Syrian religions had leſs dependence 


on the Magiſtrate than the Roman; and that the Egyptian, and ; 


: Syrian (as he is pleaſed | to call the Feriſß) were the ſame, or of a 
like genius, is ſuch an inſtance of his knowledge or ingenuity, as 


is not eaſily to be equalled. However, fince the noble writer hath _ 
made ſuch uſe of the Satiriſt's relation, as to inſinuate that tie 


Onmbites and Tentyrites acted in the common ſpirit and genius of 
the Egyptian theology, and became the model of intolerance to the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian world, it may not be amiſs to explain the 


true original of theſe religious ſquabbles, as Antiquity itſelf hath 


told the ſtory: whereby it will appear, they had their birth from 
a very particular and occaſional fetch of civil policy, which had no 


85 dependence on the general Superſtition of the Pagan —_— 
I The inſtance ſtands almoſt ſingle in Antiquity. This would in- 


line one to think that it aroſe from no common principle: and if = 


we enquire into the nature of the Egyptian theology, it will appear 1 5 
impoſſible to come from that. For the common notion of local 


and tutelary deities, which prevents all intolerance, was originally, a 
and peculiarly, Egyptian, as will be ſeen hereafter. It may then 


be aſked how this miſchief came about? I believe a paſſage 1 in _. 


Diodorus Siculus, as quoted by Euſebius, will inform us. A cer- p 


| tain king of Egypt, finding ſome cities in his dominions apt to plot _ 


and cabal againſt him, contrived to introduce the diſtin worthip 


of a different animal into each city; as knowing that a reverence 


for their own, and a neglect of all others, would ſoon proceed to 


an EXCLUSION 3 and ſo bring on ſuch a mutual averſion, as would 


never ſuffer them to unite. in one common deſ Ste Thus, was 


2 vol. 1. p. 41. —ͤ— 1 P. 82. | ONS : 
-Yor.L . EK k k 1 there 
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there at firſt as little of a religious war on the principles of intolerance 
in this affair of the Ombites and Tentyrites, as in a drunken 
ſquabble between two trading Companies in the church of Rome 


about their patron ſaints. But Diodorus deſerves to be heard in his 


own words: who, when he had delivered the fabulous accounts 


of the original of brute-worſhip, | ſubjoins that which he ſuppoſed 
to be the true. But ſome give another original of the worſhip of 
e brute animals: for the ſeveral eities being formerly prone to 
s rebellion, and to enter into conſpiracies againſt Monarchical 


% government, one of their Kings. contrived to introduce into each l 


L city the worfhip of a different animal: fo that while every one 
reverenced the Deity which itſelf held ſacred, and deſpiſed what 
8 « another had conſecrated ; they could hardly be brought to Join 
< cordially together in one common e to the diſturbance of | 
« the Government®.” 


But to return: ſuch then was W root pare foundation of this. 


' SOCIABILITY of Religion in the ancient world, ſo much. envied by 


modern Pagans. The effect of their abſurdities, as Religions; ; and 


of re: e as Societies... Yet Had nierte cuſtom made os 


* Atriag * x ag gael Ties Thg Tay F e ride: 18 yap beg To waxed; apcandie 


r Baoikiov, x) 0 oHpeꝛðil e. 116 To unxiri Bagmeiola, inwonoat Twa . o1Caopela ad roi rd 
5 Li w ν⁵NMν, drug dd T6 paty. wag euToig We orbopiruy* 8 . wg ck Tor; ano @Fupupirs 5 


le Ppo:- lu, landiroli ooo. du eyes 66. u Alyumlov. | Euſeb. Præp. Evang. P- 32. 
ed. Rob. Steph. Plutarch gives us an account of another of theſe ſquabbles (if indeed 


it was not the ſame with Juvenal's) which happened much about the ſame time, between 
the Oxyrynchitz and the Cynopolitz ; and confirms what is here ſaid of the original of 
this mutual hatred, —AMa N r Tor. diner Twa xj margyuy Ha I opHn, Tas Alxyvnlies 

 xallapaborle Ty pi bor beg x) Wed; A 3x) naſlegionò GEuppoTres oviags apnxer Y dvd 
sor md ehifles dürafi iy TH awhgordts 36 R Ixoilag, àldο ab re⁵ bs N dels cl 
9 , dp c mpoPaci* Tov vg vel & weovtratr d ane ‘N oiciobeas. 
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when their Philoſophers and men of learning, on the ſpreading of 
_ Chriſtianity, were become aſhamed of the groſſneſs of Polytheiſin, 


and had ſo refined it by allegorical interpretations of their Mytho- 


logy, as to make the ſeveral Pagan deities but the various attributes 
of the one only God; they ſtill adhered to their darling principle 


(for Paganiſm ſtill continued to be without a dogmatic theology, 
or formulary of faith) and contended, that this diverſity was har- 
mony, a muſical diſcord, well pleaſing to the God of heaven and 


earth. * It is but reaſonable. for us (lays Symmachus *) to ſup- 


* poſe, that it is one and the ſame BEING whom all mankind _ 
s adores. We behold the ſame ſtars ; we live under the influence 5 
4 of one common heaven; we are incompaſſed by the ſame uni- 
e verſe. What matters it, what device each man uſes in his ſearch 
<: after truth? Ox road is plainly to narrow to lead us into the 
« initiation of ſo GRAND A MYSTERY.” _ Elegantly alluding to the 
ſecret of the greater My Meries, where, after the Hiſtory of the . 
Popular theogony had been delivered to the Initiated, the orphie 
Hymn, revealing the doctrine of the Unity, concluded the enter- 
tainment. The great lord and governor of the earth (ſays The- 


A miſtius) ſeems to be delighted with theſe diverſities of Reli- 


66 gions. It is his Will that the Syrians worſhip him one way, the 
„ Greeks another, and the Egyptians yet another +.” The reader 
ſees that the foundation of this way of thinking, was the old prin- 
ciple of intercommunity in the worſhip of local tutelary Deities. 
But, what is remarkable, it appears even to this day, to be eſſen- 
tial to Paganiſm. Bernier tells us, that the Gentiles of Hindouſtan 
2 defended their religion 0008: him 1 in this manner: 66 1 * 


» "Swans eſt, quicquid omnes colunt unum putari; ; 5 ſpectamus aftra ; com- 
mune celum eſt; idem nos mundus involvit: 2xid intereſt qua qaiſque pr wdentia verum 
raquirat ? vxo itinere non poteſt perveniri as tam GRANDE Menne Lib. x. 8 61. ad 


| 4 alent. Theod. et Arcad, Augg. 
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this principle of INTERCOMMUNITY, ſo eſſential to Paganiſm, that 


F 
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eme (fays he) this pleaſant anſwer ; that they did not at all pre- 
e tend that their Law was univerſal—that they did not in the leaſt 
e ſuſpect that ours was falſe: it might, for what they knew, be 
% good Law for us, and that God MAY HAVE MADE MANY Dr - 
« PERENT ROADS TO LEAD TO HEAVEN; but they would by no 
means hear that ours was general for the whole world, and theirs 
« a mere fable and invention *.” Bernier indeed fpeaks of this 
as a peculiar whimſey, which had entered the head of his Brachman. 
But had he been as converſant in hiſtory and Antiquity, as he was 
in modern philoſophy, he would have known that this Was a prin- 5 
ciple which accompanied Paganiſm through all its ſtages. 
Let us now ſee the nature and genius of thoſe Religions which 
were founded, as we fay, in TRUE REVELATION. The firſt is the 
Jawin; in which was taught the belief of one God, the Maker 
and Governor of all things, in contradiſtinction to all the falſe 


gods of the Gentiles: This neceflarily introduced a noomarIC. 


THEOLOGY, So that the followers of this Religion, if they believed 
it true, in the ſenſe it was delivered to them, muſt needs believe. | 
all others to be falſe. But it being inſtituted only for themſelves, 

1 55 they had, directly, no further to do with that falſhood, than to 
guard themſelves againſt the contagion of i it, * W no  fellow- ; 
| ſhip or communion with the Gentiles. | 

Vet ſo ſtrong was this general prejudice of INTERCOMMUNITY, 90 
that all the proviſions of the Law could not keep this brutal people 
from running into the idolatries of the Nations: For their frequent oy 
defections, till after the Babylonian Captivity, were no other than 
the joining foreign Worſhip to the Worſhip of the God of Iſrael. 
After this Religion, comes. the CursTIan, which. taught the Y 


belief of the fame God, the ſupreme. Cauſe of all things: and ” 
: being 4 Revelation, like the other, from Heaven, muſt needs be 


built upon that other; or at leaſt on the ſuppoſition of its truth. 
And, as this latter was not national, like the other, but given to 


ee note [III at the end of this Book. 1 a0 
e eee ee ook. . 
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all mankind. For that reaſon, but eſpecially for ſome others, 
which will be fully conſidered in their place, it had a Mort com- 
PLETE ſyſtem of dogmatick theology. The conſequence of this 
was, that its followers muſt not only think Paganiſm falſe, aud 

Judaiſm aboliſhed, and fo refuſe all fellowſhip and communion 
with both; but muſt endeavour to propagate their Religion through- 

out the world, on the deſtruction of all the reſt. And their dog- 

| matic theology teaching them that TruTH (and not vTiLITY *, 


b as the Pagans, who had only public Rites and Ceremonies, ſup- 


poſed) was the end of Religion; it was no wonder, their averſion 
to falſhood ſhould be proportionably increaſed. And ſo far all was 
: right. But this averſion, cheriſhed by piety, unhappily produced a 
blind, " ungovernable zeal; which, when arguments failed, hurried 
them on to all the unlawful uſe of force and compulſion. | Hence 

| the evils of PERSECUTION, and the violation of the laws of huma- 
- nity, in a fond paſſion for propagating the Law of Gop +. 


This is a true repreſentation of the ſtate of things, both in he 9 5 8 
5 Pagan, and in the Belicving world. To give it the utmoſt evidence, 


we will next conſider the reception true 3 met with amongſt 
_ Wolters... 5 

The Pagan world 3 early imbibed this i inveterate e 
concerning intercommunity of worſhip, men were but too much ac- 


cuſtomed to new Revelations, when the Jewrsn appeared, not to 


1 acknowledge its ſuperior pretences. | Accordingly we find by the 

N hiſtory of this People, that it was eſteemed a true one by its neigh- 
bours. And therefore they proceeded, in their uſual way, to join 
it, on occaſion, to. their own: as thoſe did, whom the king of 

Aſſyria ſent into the cities of Iſrael i in the place of the ten Tribes. . 


Whereby it happened (fo great was the influence of this Princi- : 


ple) that 1 my the lame time and country, the Jews of Jeruſalem 


3 For this the 3 may ſee 3 Harlicaraleus's 8 „dur of the religion which 
| Romulus introduced | in his republic; and for his reaſon, lee Book III. and * 


2 See r note  (KEL, at the end of. this Book. N 
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added tha Pagan idolatries to their Religion; ; while the Pagans of 
Samaria added the Jew1ſh religion to their idolatries. 
But when this people of God, in conſequence of having chair 


dogmatic Theology more carefully inculcated to them after their 
return from the Captivity, became rigid in pretending not only 
that their Religion was true, but the only true one; then it was, 


that they began to be treated by their Neighbours, and afterwards 


by the Greeks and Romans, with the utmoſt hatred and contempt - 
for this THEIR INHUMANITY AND UNSOCIABLE TEMPER, To this 
cauſe alone we are to aſcribe all that ſpleen and rancour which _ 
appears in the hiſtories of theſe latter Nations, concerning them. 
Celſus fairly reveals what lay at bottom, and ſpeaks out, for them 
all: © If the Jews, on theſe accounts, adhere to their own Law, 
7 it is not for that, they are to blame: I rather blame thoſe who 
„ forſake their own. country religion to embrace the Jewiſh. But 
if theſe People give themſelves airs of ſublimer wiſdom than the | 
= © reſt of the world, and on that ſcore refuſe all COMMUNION with it, 
 ©& as not equally pure; — I muſt tell them that it is not to be believed 

— i that they are more dear, or agreeable to God, than other na- 
« tions *.” Hence, amongſt the Pagans, the Hebrew People came 
to be diſtinguiſhed from all others by the name of GENUS HOMINUM . 
oy INVISUM DEIS +, and with good reaſon 1. | 


This was the reception the Jews met with in the weeks but ; 


not pretending to obtrude their Religion on the reſt of mankind, as 
it was given properly to the Poſterity c of * , yer for We 
; moſt part, eſcaped perſecution. _ 


When CHRISTIANITY aroſe, though on the PRE WENN of juda- . 


; iſm, it was at firſt received with great complacency by the Pagan 
- world. 45 or en were ſuch utter e to the idea of o one Re- 
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Hgion's being built, or dependent on another, that it was a long 
time before they knew this connection between them. Even Celſus 
himſelf, with all his ſufficiency, ſaw ſo little how this matter 

| ſtood, that he was not ſatisfied whether the Jews and Chriſtians 
worſhiped the ſame God; — was ſometimes inclined to think they 
did not. This ignorance, which the propagators of our Re- 
ligion were not too forward to remove &, for fear of hindering the 
progreſs of the Goſpel, prevented the prejudice which the Pagans. 
had to Judaiſm, from indiſpoſing them to Chriſtianity. So that 
the Goſpel was favourably heard. And the ſuperior evidence, with 
which it was inforced, inclined men, long habituated to pretended _ 
Revelations, to receive it into the number of the Eſtabliſhed. 
Accordingly we find one Roman emperor introducing 1 it amongſt SR 
his cloſet Religions -r; and another propoſing to the Senate f, to 
give it a more public entertainment d. But when it was found to 
carry its pretenſions higher . and to claim, like the Jewiſh, 8 
title of the onLyY TRUE ONE, then it was that it began to incur 
tuhe ſame hatred and contempt with the Jewiſh. But when it went 
titill further, and urged a neceſſity for all men to forſake their 
national Religions, and embrace the Goſpel, this ſo ſhocked ** the 
| Pagans, that it ſoon brought upon itſelf the bloody ſtorms which 
followed. Thus you have the true origin of perſecution for Religion 
(though not of the jntolerant principle, as we ſhall ſee before we 
come to the end of this ſection). A perſecution not committed, | 
but undergone, by the Chriſtian Church. Ea 
Hence we ſee how it happened, that ſuch good 3 as 
Js Trjan and M. Antonine came to be found in the firſt rank of = 


* 3 note e [LL], at the 2nd of this Book. 
+ Alexander Severus. Lampridii, Co 49. 


I! Tiberius retulit ad ſenatum ut INTER CETERA $ACRA  reciperetur. Hier, see 
| note CMMI], at the end of this Book. = 


Ss See note [NN], at the end of this Book. 
| See note [OO], at the end of this Aae. 
"mY See note e [PP], at the end of this Book. 
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* 


perſecutors A difficulty that hath very much embarraſſed the 


enquirers into eccleſiaſtical antiquity; and given a handle to the 
Deiſts, who empoiſon every thing, of pretending to ſuſpect that 


there muſt be ſomething very much amiſs in primitive Chriſtia- 
nity, while ſuch wiſe magiſtrates could become its perſecutors. 
But now the reaſon is manifeſt “: the Chriſtian pretences over- 
threw a fundamental principle of Paganiſm, which they thought 


founded in nature; namely, the friendly intercommunity of worſhip, 


And thus the famous paſſage of Pliny the younger becomes in- 
telligible. For I did not in the leaſt hefitate, but that whatever 
„ ſhould appear on con feſſion, to be their faith, yet that their fro- 
e wardneſs and flexible obſtinacy would certainly deſerve punith= 
„ ment+.” What was this inflexible ob/tinacy ? It could not con- 
ſiſt in profeſſing a new Religion: that was a thing common enough. 
It was the refuſing all communion with Paganiſm ; refuſing to 
throw a grain of incenſe. on their altars. For we muſt not think, 
zs is commonly imagined, that this was at firſt enforced by the 
Magiſtrate to make them renounce their Religion: but only to give 
a feſt of its ſocial and boſputable temper. It was indeed, and right= 
bh, underſtood by the Chriſtians to be a renouncing of their Reli- 
gion; and ſo, accordingly, abſtained from. The misfortune Was, 
that the Pagans did not conſider this 1nflexibility as a mere error, 
but as an immorality likewiſe, The unſociable, uncommunicable tem- 
per, in matters of religious worſhip, was eſteemed by the beſt of 
them, as a hatred and averſion to mankind. Tacitus, ſpeaking of 
the burning of Rome : Haud perinde in crimine incendii quam - 
„ 0DIO HUMANI GENERIS convicti ſunt J [Chriſtiani].” Convicted, 
he ſays, of hate to all mankind. But how ? The confeſſion of the 
| Pagans themſelves, concerning the purity of the Chriſtian morals, 
thews this could be no other than a conuicrion of their rejeQing + all 8 


| * See note 4000 at t the od of this Bech 5 7 
+ Neque enim dubitabam, gualecunque efet quod faterentur, certe, pertinaciam et 5 | 
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intercommunity of Worſhip; which, ſo great was their prejudice, 
they thought could proceed from nothing but hate to mankind. 
The like character the ſame hiſtorian gives of the Jews: *Apud 
© 1pſos FIDES oOBSTINATA, fed adverſus omnes alios HoSTILE 
«© opruM*.” Now the Jews and Chriſtians had nothing in common 
but this unſociable and uncommunicable temper in religious matters, 
this ob/tinata fides which gave ſo much offence to Paganiſm. We 
are not to imagine, theſe excellent Pagan moraliſts ſo blind as not 
to ſee all the merit of a firm and fixed reſolution. of keeping a good 
conſcience. They did ſee and own ty as appears by the famous 


N  Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum,” Kc. of one of their moral 


| poets. But, unluckily for truth, they did not ſee the pervicacia ef 


inflexibilis obſtinatro of the Chriſtians in that light. Though it was 
nothing more thaw ſuch a fixed reſolution, as one who moſt ſeverely 
cenſured them for it, the good emperor Marcus Antoninus, fairly 
cConfeſſes. In his book of Meditations, ſpeaking of a wiſe man's readi- 
neſs to die, he ſays, He ſhould be ſo prepared, that his readineſs 
1 may be ſeen to be the effect of a well- weighed judgement, not of 


_« yqurg OBSTINACY, like that of the Chriſtians +.” This is a very - 


: heavy charge on the primitive Martyrs. But he himſelf removes 
it in his Conſtitution to the Community of Alia, given us by Euſebius. 
41 know, ſays he, the Gods are watchful to diſcover ſuch ſort of 
* men. For it is much more fit that they themſelves ſhould puniſh 
< thoſe Who REFUSE TO WORSHIP THEM, than that we ſhould 
« interfere ; in ny? Why then was it called mere obftinacy ? The 
reaſon 1 is ſeen above: univerſal Prejudice. had made men regard a 
refuſal of this intercommunity as the moſt brutal of all diſſociability. 8 
And the emperor Julian, Who underſtood this matter the beſt of 5 
| ys try: Guns that the Jews and Chriſtians brought the EXE - 


* ges note (RR), at the 1 of this Book, 
_ See note [58], at the end of this Book, | 3 | 
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cration of the world upon them by their averſion to the Gods of 
Paganiſm, and their refuſal of all communication with them “. 
On this occation, it may not be improper, once for all, to ex- 


poſe the ignorance and malice of thoſe, whom the French call 
ParLosoPHERsS, and we Engliſh, FxEE-TrinkxERs ; who, with no 
more knowledge of Antiquity, than what the modern ſenſe of a few 
Latin and Greek words could afford them, have his odium humani 
8 generis perpetually in their mouths, to diſgrace the choſen People 
of God, or rather the Author of their Religion. Their favorite 
T _— Tacitus himſelf, by extending the abuſe, diſcountenances 


He makes this odium humani generis the characteriſtic both of 


| Fo and Chriftians ; and by ſo doing, ſhews us, in what it con- 
_ ſiſted. Nor do the Ancients 1 in general, by affixing it as the com- 
mon brand to theſe two 7nhoſpitabie Religions, contribute to this 
calumny, any otherwiſe than by the 1 incapacity of our P4loſo o phers 
to underſtand them. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking + of Antiochus' 8 
155 profanation of the Jerwiſi Temple, and his contemptuous deſtruction 8 
of the Sacred Books, 1 the Tyrant' 8 exploits, as thoſe Books 
contained r uE VG ful, Laws, which bore hate and enmity to. XY 
all the reſt of Mankind. This pretended odium humani generis, we 
1 find then, was not any thing in the perſonal temper of the Jews, 
but in the nature and genius of their Law. Theſe Laws are extant 
and lie now before us; and we ſee, the only hate they contain is 
the hate of Idols. With regard to the race of Mankind, nothing 
can be more endearing. than the Moſaic account of their common 
Bs. original; nothing more benign or ſalutary than the legal direc 
tions to the Jews concerning their treatment of all, out of the 
Covenant. Whatever there might be of this adious temper fairly 
- ed to | the Jews, oy '© our 2 it received no counte- = 
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nance from the Law, and is expreſsly condemned by the Almighty 
Author of it, when it betrayed itſelf amongſt certain corrupt and 
apoſtate members of that Nation. Theſe, indeed, the Prophet 
Ifaiah deſcribes, as ſaying to all others, — Stand by thyſelf, come not 8 
near me; for I am holier than thou. And leſt this ſhould be miſ- 
taken for the fruits of he unhoſpitable genius of the Law, he takes 
care to inform us that theſe men were the rankeſt and moſt aban- 
doned Apoſtates.— A rebellious People who ſacrifice in gardens, and 
burn incenſe upon Altars of Brick 
and lodge in the monuments, which eat Pda 5 Jeſh, & +. that | is, a 
People thoroughly paganized. N 


Thus have I endeavoured to plac the true origin of that 


a univerſal TOLERATION (as far as Religion influenced it) under 


Paganiſin; and the accidental cauſes of its violation under Chri/ti- 
anity. The account will be further uſeful to many conſiderable 
= purpoſes, as will be ſeen hereafter. At preſent I ſhall only take 
notice how well it obviates one ſpecious objection againſt Chriſti- 
anity. If this Religion, ſay the Deiſts, were accompanied with 

ſuch illuſtrious and extraordinary marks of truth, as is pretended ; 


=who remain among fl the 1 Ry 


how happened it, that its truth was not ſeen by more of the beſt 
and wiſeſt of thoſe times? And if it were ſeen (as it certainly was), 

how could they continue Pagans ?” The anſwer is ealy. The 

conviction of the truth of a new Religion was not deemed a ſuffi- 2 


cCient reaſon, by men, overrun with the general prejuſnes of INTER- 4 5 
. COMMUNITY, to quit their old ones. = 7 
I The caſe indeed was different in a Jew, who. held 1 none of os 
intercommunity.. If ſuch a one owned the truth of Chriſtianity, he 
muſt needs embrace it. We conclude, therefore, that the paſſage i 
of Joſephus (who was as much a Jew as the Religion of Mofes 
| could make him) which ackhowledges, Jeſus to be THE Cunisr . 
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1s a rank forgery, and a very ſtupid one too x. But it hath been 


ſaid, that Joſephus was a Jewiſh Convert. If fo, it muſt be 70. 


Judaiſm, and not Jrom it. For where he affirms, againſt Apion, 
that. there ought to be but one Temple oy” one God t, he ſpeaks the 
very ſpirit of the Law. 


| We have now ſeen the motives ok civil Magitrat had to bole 
—Of what nature that toleration was : And how eaſily 


But then, leſt the People ſhould abuſe this right of worſhipping = 


according to their own will, to the detriment of the State, in pri- 
vate and clandeſtine conventicles (which right the Magiſtrate ſup- 
ported for the civil benefit of it), he took care that ſuch worſhip 
ſhould have the public approbation and allowance, before it was 
received on the footing of a tolerated Religion. So, by the laws of 
ArExs, no range God, nor foreign Worſbip was permitted, till 
approved and licenſed by the Court of AREOPAGUS, This is the 
reaſon why St. Paul, who was regarded as the bringer! in of foreign £ 
Gods, S ZENQON AAIMONIQN, was had up to that Tribunal. . Not 
as a criminal 4, but rather as a public bene factor, Who had a new 
| Worſhip to- propoſe to a people, religious above all others, oz 
AEIELAAIMONEETEPOI 3 moſt addicted, as. Strabo tells us, to 
the recognition of foreign Worſhip & ; : and « of all the Greeks, as 
. Julian obſerves, moſt devoted to Religion, and moſt hoſpitable _ 
<« to.ſtrangers ||.” Tully ** makes Solon the founder of this Court. 
But the Arundel marbles, and Plutarch in his life of that Law- 5 
« giver ++, | contradict 1 _ the latter, in ſupport n 
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own, quotes a x law of Solon's, which makes mention of the Areo- 

pagus as already exiſting. The difficulty is how to reconcile theſe 
accounts. I imagine this might be the caſe : Solon, we know, was 
employed by the Athenians to new-model their Commonwealth, 
by reforming the ill Conſtitutions, and ſupplying ſuch as were de- 
fective. So that in the number of his regulations, this might be 


one; The adding, to the Court of Areopagus, the peculiar juriſ@ 


diction in queſtion ; as of great moment to public utility. And 
| baving thus eularged and ennobled its Juriſdickion. he was after- 
Wards regarded as its founder. A paſſage 1 in Æſchylus ſeems, at 


flürſt ſight indeed, not to favour this opinion; but to inſinuate, that 


this Juriſdiction was coëval with the Court. In the fifth act of his 
Eumenides, he makes the worſhip of the Furies, or the venerable 
Goddeſſes, as they were called, to. be received and recognized in 


Athens, by a decree of Minerva, as head of the college of Areopa- 8 
: gus, which the poet feigns ſhe had juſt then inſtituted. But this 


plainly appears to have been contrived only for the ſake of a poeti- 2 
cal embelliſhment: and Aſebylus ſeems to employ one circum- 
| Nance | in this ſcene, deſignedly to. inform us of the order of time, . 
8 which the Court received its two different juriſdictions. A ah. 
where he makes the criminal cauſe of Orcſtes, the firſt which was 
8 judged at that Tribunal ; ; and the religious one, of the reception of. 
the Eumenides, but the ſecond. However this be, the Areopagus N 


was, by far, the moſt formidable judicature rol the republic. And = 


"MM obſervable, that Ariſtophanes, who ſpares neither the fleets, 

the armies, the Courts of juſtice, the perſon. of the ſupreme Ma- 

giſtrate, the Aſſemblies of the people, or the Temples of the Gods 
themſelves, does not dare to hazard the leaſt | injurious reflection on 5 
= that venerable bod. 


The Romans had a Lan to the fame purpoſe; 1 3 as often as = 


it was violated, was publicly vindicated by the authority of the 


State: as appears from the words of Poſthumius in Livy, quoted 
in the laſt ſection: 66 Quorie: hoc patrum cui ætate negotium 


9 eſt 
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« eſt magiſtratibus datum, ut ſacra externa fieri vetarent, ſacrificu- 


los vateſque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent, vaticinos libros con- 
„ mquirerent“ ?“ &c. Which ſhews their care to have all zolerated 
? religions under the Magiſtrate's inſpection. And, if I am not 
much miſtaken, Tully, in his Books of Laws, the ſubſtance of 
which is taken from the Twelve tables, gives us that very law; 
whereby, as we ſaid, all foreign and clandeſtine worſhip, unau- 


thorized by the civil magiſtrate, was forbid. SEPARATIM NEMo 


| HABESSIT DEOS : | NEVE NOVOS, NEVE ADVENAS, NISI PUBLICE 
 AD$CIT0S, PRIVATIM COLUNTO +, No man ſhall worſhip the 
Gods clandeſtinely, or have them ſeparately to himſelf: nor 
4 ſhall any new or foreign God be worſhipped by particulars, till 
« ſuch God hath been legally approved of, and tolerated by the 
6 magiſtrate.” The comment, as conciſe, and conſequently as 
2 obſcure as the text, follows 1 in theſe words: I SvosQuE DEOS, AUT 
Novos, AUT ALIENIGENAS COLI, | CONFUSIONEM HABET RELI- 
| GIONUM, ET IGNOTAS CEREMONIAS: NON A SACERDOTIBUS, NON 
| A PATRIBUS ACCEPTOS DEOS, ITA-PLACERET COLT, ST Hu, LEGI 
PARUERANT 1s . For each man to have his Gods in pecu- 5 
Har, whether new or Aranger Gods, without public allowance, 
4 tends to defeat and confound all religion, and introduce clan- 
« deftine worſhip : and had the prieſts and our forefathers had a 
due regard to this law, we ſhould never have approved of that 
* kind of worſhip which we now pay to > the Gods they introduced 


0 amongſt us.“ 


But notwithſtanding all . Mr. 9 Rot the n above Z 


quoted from the ſpeech of Poſthumius in Livy, would perſuade us 8, 
that the Romans did not admit or tolerate foreign worſhip ; and 
| that the « care e of the Magiſtrate, there taken notice chad * the Conſul, | 


| A - 1 xxxXIix. „ Bit. : 
+ See note [UU], at the end of this Book, 
t See note [XX], at the end of this Book. - 


8 Penſ. div. C. 221. . 5 
was 
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was to prohibit all religions, but the eftabliſhed: an opinion which 
the whole Roman hiſtory diſcredits; where we find the Magiſ- 
trate, from time to time, 7olerated all foreign religions with the 
utmoſt facility. The care then, which Poſthumius meant, was 
ſurely that of preventing all clandeſtine worſhip, unlicenſed by the 
_ Magiſtrate : This appears even from that other paſſage brought by 


Mir. B. from Livy to ſupport his affertion : Nec corpora modo 


- 6 affecta tabo, fed animos quoque multiplex religio et pleraque ex- 
l terna invaſit, novos ritus facrificando, vaticinando inferentibus in 
domos, quibus queſiui ſunt capti ſuperſtitione animi &: But 
more particularly from the very affair, Poſthumius was here en- 
gaged in. At this juncture, the State was above meaſure exaſpe- 
rated by the monſtrous enormities committed in the clandeſtine 
| rites of Bacchus: yet it is 1 that, in the edict paſſed in : 
the very height of their reſentment, the right of toleration was pre- 
| ſerved inviolate: the Decree of the Senate forbidding * 6 any cele- 
« bration of the Bacchanals either in Rome or Italy. But that if 
= & any one ſhould be poſſeſſed with a belief that this ſort of rite was 
85 « due by cuſtom, and neceſſary; - and that he could not omit the 
celebration of it without irreligion and impiety, he ſhould lay 
« his caſe before the city Pretor; the Pretor ſhould conſult the 
Senate, when there was not leſs than an hundred! in council, to 
« know if they approved of it. Theſe cautions obſerved, the rites 
might be celebrated, provided that not more than five aſſiſted at 
8 the ſacrifice, that 2 bad no common eee no feige, nor a maſe . 
5 * ter Li the folemnities +. 


* Lib. iv. | Hiſt. | 


+ — Ne qua Bacchanalia Rome, neve in ; Malis efſent. si quis tale 3 ſolende 5 
as neceſſarium duceret, nec ſine religione et piaculo ſe id omittere poſſe apud Prætorem : 
urbanum profiteretur; Prætor ſenatum conſuleret, ſi ei permiſſum eſſet, quum in ſenatu 

centum non minus eſſent, ita id ſacrum f: iceret, dum ne plus quinque ſacrificio inter- 
eſſent, neu qua pecunia communis, neu _ magiſter acrorum, aut + lacerdos eflet. 
| Lib. XXXIX. 
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As here, the Magiſtrate's care, in expelling foreign religions, 


was to prevent clandeſtine worſhip amongſt the zolerated ; fo at 
other times, the ſame care was employed in preventing thoſe foreign 
religions from mixing with the e/tab/i/hed, as we are informed by 
Valerius Maximus“. But neither in that caſe, nor in this, was 
the liberty of particulars, to worſhip as they thought fit, at all 1 in- 
fringed, or impaired. 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus plainly diſtinguiſhes between their 


eftabli iſhed and tolerated religions. The paſlage 1 is curious; and wil! 
not only ſerve to confute Mr. B.'s notion, but will afford us an 
opportunity of explaining what is further neceflary to clear up this 
: embarraſſed ſubject. The words of this diligent enquirer into the 
Roman Conſtitution are theſe: What, above all things, raiſed N 
my admiration was, that, notwithſtanding the vaſt multitudes 
which throng from all parts to Rome, who muſt there, conſe- 


on quently, worſhip their own country Gods, according to their 


country rites; yet the city never adopted any of theſe foreign _ 
« worſhips into the PUBLIC religion; as hath been the cuſtom for- 
many other ſtates to do 4.“ Whence it appears, 1. That al! 

ſtrangers might freely worſhip in Rome according to their own = 
way; the being debarred of that liberty, was not deemed, by him, 
5 A conceivable caſe : : That ſuch particulars as were ſo diſpoſed, might 

join with them; and that, beſides theſe tolerated. religions, there 
was one e public, and eftabli iſhed, which admitted of no foreign mix- 

' tures. 2. We are not to underſtand the author as if his wonder 

was cauſed by the Romans having an ab!! ſhed religion diſtinct 
from the zolerated ; but, for that they mixed, or introduced into 


the eftabl/bed few or no foreign rites ; which was the cuſtom in 


the cities of Greece : for theſe are the other  flates, which the hiſto- 
: rian hints at. But modern writers not advetting to this, when 


. 3 


F Ka! d adilu . 27 mibatuana, 1 Aplus d 1s Th 1 e 9,8, . 5 
e Grayun ole 185 Cor Tet 978g Toic. 0300ev v0, Sdtvôg 519 er IND 107 imad hene. | 


| durarun 5 n 5 Ne © n wh ne wah. Antiq. lüb. II. 


they 
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they read of the Roman practice of admitting no foreign worſhip 
into their public religion, concluded wrongly, that they allowed no 


zoleration : aud when they read of the Greek practice of naturalizing 
foreign religions, by adopting them into their public worſhip, c con- 
cluded, as wrongly, that they had no eftab!;/boments., 3. The 


words H HOAIS AHMOSIA, are remarkable : He does not fay, the 
city rejected foreign worſhip, but, that it admitted not of it yuB- 


\ LICLY; that is, did not bring it into the public religion of the 

State. For, as we obſerved before, Paganiſm had two parts, the 
done public, the other private: the State, as ſuch, was the ſubje& 

of the one; and Particulars, as fuch, of the other. But they ad- 


mitted of foreign rites privately ; . that is, allowed particulars to uſe 


tbem, after the Magiſtrate's licence had been obtained for that Pre 
poſe. So that the eflabl/hed religion, every where, related to the 
© public part of Paganiſm ; and the tolerated, to the private part. 
4. The hiſtorian obſerves, that, in this conduct, Rome differed 
from many other cities, meaning the Grecian. And indeed, it was 
T leſs a wonder than he ſeems to make it: For Rome, riſing on her 
om foundation, independent on, and unrelated to any other State, 
and early poſſeſſed with the high enthuſiaſm of diſtinction and 
empire, would naturally eſteem her tutelary Gods as her own pecu- 
liar; and therefore would reject all foreign mixtures. On the contrary, 
the Grecian States, related to, and dependent on one another, would 
more eaſily admit of an aſſociation and combination e their 


] national Deities. | 


Such was the nature of ToLEAATION in the Phan world; [and hs 
ttmis the wiſe proviſion of ancient Policy, while Civil liberty cond 5 
Fbeep its own. But when now Government began to degenerate, 

and ALL, prepoſterouſly to ſubmit to the will of ont ; when the 

- Magiſtrate came to have a good, diſtin& from that of the People; 
and civil peace was eſtimated, not by the bleſſings it produced, 
but by the degree of ſubjection it was able to inflict; then the fa- 
thionable ſcheme of Politics began to turn ſolely on the mainte- 
Vor. I. 4 Mmm e nance 
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nance of a Tyrant' s power: and He having obſerved, that, though 
the zoleration of religion, under the regulations above deſcribed, 
was evidently for the advantage of Society; yet, as thoſe regula- 
tions were too apt to be neglected, he thought it beſt, by an abſo- 
lute intolerance, and a thorough uniformity, to cut off all occaſions. 
and opportunities of miſchief to himſelf, from private conventicles. 


and cunventions. 


Agreeably to this ſyſtem of power, we fd Mecenas, in Dion 


Caſſius &, * difſuading Auguſtus from allowing any toleration of reli- 
gion at M: as, AN indulgence in. this. matter, would indiſpoſe = 
men towards the Magiſtrate, and make them leſs fond of the civil. 
and religious Conſtitutions of their country; from whence fac- 
tions, and confederacies againſt the State would unavoidably ariſe.. 
He concludes his advice againſt toleration | in theſe remarkable words:. 
AEP HKIL TA MONA PIA ETMOEPEL ; 3 a3 & thing by r no means 
agreeing with arbitrary power.“ And Tacitus informs us +, the 
1 uſurper followed . Thus, we ſee, that the famous Nedlaration 
of, ONE KING AND ONE RELIGION, is not a new maxim, for which 
we are indebted. to French Politits. 


So noble an original had the principle of INTOLERANCE : And. 


b iniquitous. are the adverſaries. of our holy religion, to throw! . 
upon the Chr fan Faith; when | it appears to have been the pure 
offspring of civil Mranny; how well ſoever it may have been after- 

: wards nurſed and fondled by ſome Fathers of the Church. gf 


Thus have I attempted to give a plain account of the general: f 


8 methods uſed by ancient Policy to inculcate and ſupport Religion. 
Were I to ſpeak, as I once intended, of thoſe. which particular- 
e en and e 00 for the uſe of their Proper: -_ 


„ Lib. Hiſt. 52. | ; 3 „„ 
-+ Actum et de facris Feyptils Tadaieifque devs. Ain” ain conkidunt, 4 
ut quatuor millia libertini generis ea ſuperſtitione infecta, quis idonea ætas, in inſulam 
Sardiniam veherentur, coercendis illic latrociniis, et ſi ob gravitatem cœli interiſſent, 
vile damnum: ceteri cederent Italia, nin, certam ante diem profanos ritus exyillent.. 
Tae. Angal, 1 n. c. 85. NO 


| Societies, 
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Societies, I ſhould have it in my power to throw great light upon 
the argument. But this, though the moſt curious part of all, muſt 


be omitted at preſent, by reaſon of its length, In the mean 'time, 
I preſume, more than enough hath been ſaid, even in thoſe places 


which only ſhew the Legiſlator's care for religion in general, to 
prove the truth of the propoſition, That, in the opinion of ancient 


policy, the doctrine of a future Hate of rewards and puniſhments was 


indiſpenſably uſeful to civil Society e For having ſhewn that the doc- 


trine of a future ſtate was an inſeparable part of Pagan religion, 


and indeed the ſole ſupport of it, the proving their care for religion 
in general, proves their care for this doctrine in particular. Where, 


it is worth obſerving, that, though the ancient Lawgivers deviated 
from truth, and differed from one another, even in the moſt im- 
portant points, concerning property, marriage, deminion, Sc. yet 
they unanimouſly agreed in owning the uſe, and propagating the 
belief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments: And what 
- ſtronger proof would ariy one deſire of the n vb of that t doctine . 


5 to RELIGION and SOCIETY ? 


| We now ſee the cloſe connection between c government nid 
: Religion,” The following obſervation will Till further explain the 


neceſſity of this union. 


That benevolent ſpirit of Antiquity, teſeribed above, which ſet 
their Heroes upon poliſhing the barbarous manners of their fellow- 
creatures, and imparting to them the bleſſings of CLVIL LIFE, as 
divine as it appears, hatli yet been far exceeded by the charity of 
theſe later ages, which ſends MISSIONARIES into the furtheſt re- 
gions of the eaſt and weſt, with the ineſtimable bleſſing of the glad 
 tidings of the Goſpel. But nothing i is matter of more grief to ſerious 
men than the conſtant ill ſucceſs of fo charitable an undertaking. my 
5 Something, ſure muſt have been greatly amiſs, to defeat a deſign 
which all' nature conſpires to advance. This would be accounted 
for. Catholic (as they call themſelves) and Proteflant Miffionaries : 
| 8⁰ promiſcuouſly to | either India, The Catholics have laboured | 


M. m mT. moſt 
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moſt in countries civilized ; but, giving a commentitious ſyſtem 


for the goſpel of Chriſt, it is no wonder the Pagans ſhould nor be 
greatly diſpoſed to change old fables for new. And though the 


proteſiant Miſſionaries carry the genuine Goſpel with them into 
America, yet they preach it to Savages, with no better ſucceſs. 
The reaſon ſeems to be becauſe they are Savages, without Govern— 
ment or Laws; and conſequently of very rude, uncultivated minds. 


Now Chriſtianity, plain and ſimple as it is, and fitted in its nature 


for what it was deſigned by its Author, requires an intellect above 
that of a mere Savage to underſtand &. Something then muſt be 
previous to it. And what is that ſomething but CIVIL socIE TY? 
This is not at all to its diſhonour. And if it hath ſometimes hap- 8 
pened, through the indefatigable labours of theſe Miffionaries, both 
of the one and the other Communion, that numbers of ſavage 
N converts have been made, they could never long preſerve, or pro- 
pagate amongſt their tribes, the Chriſtianity they had been taught: 1 
but their ſucceſſors have always found the work was to begin ane w, 15 
and in a little time, nothing left of the others labours to advance 
upon. And if what we have ſaid! in this book be true, That religion by 
cannot long Jab f without the aid of civil government, we are not to 
wonder at it: for, from hence, we conclude, they began at the 
wrong end; 1 and that to make our holy religion rightly underſtood, 
much more to propagate and perpetuate * they ſhould firſt have 
1 taught theſe Savages the arts of life: from whence (beſides the 
benefit of that previous knowledge abovementioned) would have i 
reſulted this further advantage, that men ſo ſenſibly obliged, would hs 
have given a more favourable attention to their bene factors. "As it-- 
18, Iam afraid, theſe Savages obſerving 1 in the Miſſionaries (and * 
5 they have ſenſe enough to obſerve that the Europeans keep many 
5 things from them which it would be uſeful for them to know) 3 
total diſregard of their temporal concerns, would be hardly brought 


to think the matters preſſed upon them of much importance, or 


2 * See note IYY] at the and of this Book, "1 5 


ca A 
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the teachers greatly in earneſt. The civilizing a barbatous people 
is in itſelf a work of ſuch exalted charity, that to ſee it neglected, 
when a far nobler end than the arts of life may be procured by it, 
is matter of the utmoſt aſtoniſhment *. But it is partly owing to 
this, that many of both miſſions have had too much of that fana- 
 ticiſm in their temper, which diſpoſes men to an utter contempt of 
worldly things: they are therefore ſo far from preaching up the ad- 
vantages of Society, and recommending civil Manners, that they _ 
are more diſpoſed to throw aſide their own ; and have recourſe to 
the dried {kins and parched corn of the Savages. While others of 
them, of a colder turn, and lower form of ſuperſiition, having 
taken it into their heads, that the vices. of improved life would 
more indiſpoſe the Indians to the precepts of the Goſpel, than their 
preſent brutality 7ncapacrtates them from comprehending the dec- 
zrines of it, have concluded it beft, upon the whole, to keep their 
eyes ſhut to the advantages of civil life +. But without doubt ſo 
fatal a conduct ariſes chiefly from the falſe and inhumane policy of 
5 the European Colonies, a policy common to every ſect and profeſ— 35 
ſion, which makes them do all in their power to keep the natives 
. ſavage ſtate; as ſuſpecting that the neighbourhood of a civi- 
 hhzed people would be too unfriendly. to their private intereſts. 
| However, this policy, as bad as it is, has yet ſomething leſs. | 
I diabolical in it than that other part of CoLoNny- -RELIGION, Which, 
robs the oppoſite Continent of ſo many. thouſands of our ſpecies, 
for a yearly ſacrifice to their great idol, Mammon, THE GoD oF | 
Gain. Theſe Coloniſts, indeed, pretend to obſerve a kind of 
averſion i in the lavages to a civilized State. And it 1s no wonder 
if they ſhould not be very forward to. imitate the manners of their 
oppreflors. But this is not the natural condition of things. Bar- 
barians are never backward to partake of thoſe advantages of civil 
Hife whick they underſtand ; except where ill ago has grow them 


* See note 22 at | the end of this Book. 
„ * See note [AAA] at the end of this Book. | 
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an abhorrence for their Inſtructors. The Goths and Vandals in 
Europe, together with the other benefits of their Conqueſts, joy- 
fully embraced the Chriſtian Faith: And the Turks in Aſia, and 
other clans of Tartars in China, readily received Religion and 
Civility from the conquered nations. On the whole, however, 1 
dare venture to foretel, that no great good will ever come of theſe 


Miſſions, till the two projects of civilizing and /aving be > Joined 
in one, 


As the matter kunde at preſent, the foreſts of North and South 


America are good for little but to be made nurſeries for PH1L0$0- 
 PHERS and FREE-THINKERS. The inhabitants, by following ſim- 
ple nature, are already in poſſeſſion of that bleſſing, which theſe 
illuſtrious Inſtructors ſo vainly wiſhed for at home; namely the 
removal of all REL1610vus PREJUDICEsS from the education of their 
children. A learned voyager, who has been lately on a mathe- 
matical miſſion to the Equator, deſcribes this happy and envied 
condition in very emphatic terms; which the reader may find 
below *. What crops of Free-thinking may not be expected from 5 
ſo happy a climate ! But our n e on h 


| *—Pai'c cru reconnoitre dans. tous 1 Mien Améfieane, quoique eee en 5 


5 langues, meeurs, et coiitumes] un meme fonds de charactère. L'inſenſibilitéè en fait le 


baſe, Je laiſſe à decider fi on la doit honorer du nom d' apathie; ; ou Pavilir par celui de 


_ fupidite, Elle nait ſans doute du petit nombre de leurs idées, qui ne s tend pas au 
| _ dela de leurs beſoins. | Glontons juſqu'à la voracité, quand ils ont de quoi ſe ſatisfaire; 
| ſobres, quand la neceſſits les y oblige, juſqua ſe paſſer de tout, ſans paroitre rien deſi- 
rer; ; puſillanimes et poltrons 3 a Vexcts, fi Vivreſſe ne les tranſporte pas; ennemis du 
travail, indifferens A tout motif de gloire, d'honneur, ou de reconnoiſance ; z unique- 

: ment occupes. de Vobjet preſent, et toujours determines. par lui; ſans inquietude pour 

=P avenir ; 1 incapables de prevoyance et de reflexion ; ſe livrant, quand rien ne les gene, 

à une jolie puerile, qu ils manifeſlent par des ſauts et des Eclats de rire immoderes, ſans _ 
objet et ſans deſſein; ils paſſent | leur vie fans penſer, et ils vieilliſſent ſans ſortir de ben - 8 
5 fance, dont ils conſervent tous les defauts——on ne peut voir ſans humiliation combien ; 

. Phomme abandonne a la ſimple nature, prive d*education et de ſocietẽ, differe peu de la 
bete. Relation un voyage dans FAmeriam merle, por: M. de la Sages 


p. 51, et ſeg. 


may 
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may think their favourite maxim. here puſhed a little too far. 
However, this freedom from religious prejudices, in the purity of 
its ſtare here, may be of ule, in diſpoſing our Philoſophers to review 
their favourite maxim; and to conſider whether they be well found- 
ed, in recommending it in that extent in which it is here practiſed. 
It is true, a ſuperſtitious education is productive of great evils. But 


what then? If, through theſe prejudices, the Omaguas of the ſouth- 
ern continent think it piety, at the birth of their children, to flat - 
ten their heads, like a cheeſe, between two boards, that their faces 
may reſemble their Deity, the full moon; Should the ridicule of 
: wits cuſtom make it thought abſurd in us, to bring up our children 


in the love of juſtice, of purity, and benevolence, that they may 


reſemble the God of the Chriſtians, whom we adore ? | Our Phi- 
boſe phers will lay, So far they are not unwilling to go. What 
they would have! is, that the infant-mind be kept free from the 
de formed impreſſions -of POSITIVE RELIGION, fy But they muſt par- 

don us if we think, that ! in ſuch minds, precepts are beſt enforced 
by erample; and that the beſt example is that of the Deity in his 


diſ penſations to mankind, as delivered by poſitive religion. = 


Was the full definition of man, a GOOD PHILOSOPHER, and bis 7 
only buſineſs, ſpeculative truth, ſomething might be faid in favour 
of preſerving. his mind, a raſa tabula, till he was himſelf able to 
judge what was ſit to be written on it. But as he was ſent 1 into 
the world to make a 600D CITIZEN, in the obſervance of all the 
| relations of civil, ſocial, and domeſtic. life; 8 he was born for © 
practice and not for ſpecblation; - I ſhould think that virtues, ſo ne- 
CcCeſſary for the diſcharg rge of thoſe relations, could not be inſinuated e 
100 ſoon, or impreſſed too frequently ; ; even though the conſequence os 
might happen to be, the acquiring an obſtinate and nconquerable N 


3 prejudice 1 in favour of RELIGION. 


On the whole, then, we ſee, that the ancient e were 
"2g" much ſuperior to the modern Miſſionaries in the execution, 26. 
Theſe are, to Them 1 in the deſi of gu. Thoſe Sages faw plainly that 


reli gion 


— 
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religion and civil policy were inſeparable ; and therefore they always 
taught them together. The experience of all ages juſtified their 
conduct; and the. ruth, on which they acted, gives us the moſt 
tranſcendent idea of Divine goodneſs, which hath ſo cloſely united 
our temporal to our ſpiritual happineſs. The ſum. of all is this, 
that whoever would ſecure CIVIL GOVERNMENT, muſt Tupport it 
by the means of RELIGION; and whoever would propagate RELI- 

G10N, mult perpetuate it by the means of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


NOTES | 


NOTES on the Continuation of BOOK II. 


P. 409. ? * "HESE were the conſiderations, doubtleſs, which. induced. 
(Fr I the excellent author De Peſprit des loix to ſay, “ Il eft aiſe 
de 8 par des loix ce qu'on doit aux autres; il eſt difficile d com- 
8 prendre tout ce qu'on ſe doit a ſoi- meme.“ Vol. I. p. 167. 4to. . 
P. 430. [GG See Book IV.—Nay, ſo fond were they of this notion of 


local tutelary Deities, that they degraded even JorrrEx himſelf, their 


| Father f gods and men, into one of them, as appears by his ſeveral appel. 


| lations of Jupiter Ammon, Ohnpicus, Capitolinus, etc, This deceived Pr. 


Bentley, who finding Jupiter, in the popular theology, to be a local Deity, 3 


concluded him not to be one but many. So that in the laſt edition of his excel. 


tent Remarks on that fooliſh book, called A 4; iſcourſe of free-thinking, he reproves _ 
tthe tranſlator of Lucan for calling Jupiter Ammon, this greateſt of the Gods, 


5 this mighty chief: A Roman would never have faid that Fuppiter Ammon 


„„was as great as Juppiter Capitolinus; though the tranſlator took it for 


oF: granted that all Juppiters muſt needs be the ſame. But a known paſſage 8 - 
in Suetonius may correct his notion of the heathen theology —Auguſtus ; 


had built a temple to Juppiter Tonans, within the area of the capitol : 
« whereupon he had a dream, that Capitolinus Juppiter complained his wor⸗ 
* ſhipers were drawn away: Auguſtus, in his dream, anſwered, that be 


. had dedicated Tonars there, only as the other's porter: and accordingly, 


« when he waked, he hung (as a Porter's badge) that temple round with = 


_ bells. Nou if Capitolinus would not bear the very Thunderer by him, but : 


7 04 in quality of his porter; much leſs would be have ſuffered poor beg garly : 
Ammon (for all he was his name-ſake) to be ſtyled the mighty chief.” ?. 
p-. 281, Here he had one poet to contradict ; who © thought” (he fays) 5 


5 56-all Jupiters the fame.” When he wrote his notes on Milton he had ano. 
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ther on his hands, who, it ſeems, did not think them to be the fame, 
and he chuſes to contradict him, likewiſe. 


C Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline, was ſeen 
40 He with Olympias, t this with her who bore 


« Scipio“ Par. Loſt, Book ix. 508. 


On which; the Critic obſerves with ſome contempt—** Then he brings 
more ſtories—and (ſomething ſtrange) Two Jupiters.“ However in 
his former humour he will have it, that according to the popular theology, 
all Jupiters were not the ſame.” This will deſerve to be confidered. 
The pEOPLE of Antiquity, in exceſs of folly and flattery, were ſometimes 
wont to worſhip their good kings and benefactors under the name of 
- Tupiter, the Father of gods and men, who, by thus lending his titles, re- 
ceived, in a little time, from poſterity, all that worſhip which was firſt 
53 paid to the borrowers of his name; all their particular benefactors being 
ſwallowed up in him. And this was one principal reaſon of Jupiter's be- 
ing a tutelary deity. But their PHILOSOPHERS, ſearching into the ori- 
ginal of the Pagan theology, found out this loſt ſecret, That their kings 
had given occaſion to the worſhip of this local tutelary Jupiter; whom, 
therefore, they regarded, as different Jupiters; that is, as ſo many kings 
Vuho had aſſumed his name. Hence Varro in Tertullian reckons up no leſs. 
than three hundred. The reſult of all this was, that in the popular theology 
there was but ox; Jupiter; ; in the philoſophic theogony there were Many. 


: Juſt as, on the contrary, in the Popular * there were . Gods: 
0 the philoſophic phyſiology, but one. 


W hat ſhall we ſay then to the ſtory from Gans. Which! is ; brought to· 


5 prove that, according to the popular theology, all Jupiters were not the 
oy ſame For ſurely the Romans regarded the Capitoline Jupiter and the 
|; Thunderer as the ſame perſon : If it be aſked, Why then, had they dif- 
| ferent names? Suetonius will inform us : who relates that Auguſtus con- 
ſecrated this temple to Jupiter Tonans, on his being preſerved from a 
1 dreadful flaſh of lightning, in his Cantabrian expedition. And ſo Minucius 
Felix underſtood the matter, where he thus addreſſes the Pagan idola-. 1 


1 tors—Quid ipſe JoerrER veſter! modo imberbis ſtatuitur, modo barbatus £ 


locatur : et cum HAMMoN DICITUR, habet cornua; et cum Carrrol ixus, 


tunc gerit fulmina. Cap. 21. And Euſebius, wks was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the pagan theology, ſays expreſly, that Ammon was one 
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of the Surnames of Jupiter—! „ A % ni be ries AMMQNA Tera - 
pevove Preps, Evang. l. iii. o. 3. And Cicero in his book of the nature of 
the Gods makes Cotta take it for granted, that the Capitoline and the Am- 
monian Jupiter were one and the ſame ; for, ſpeaking of the form and 
figure of the Gods againſt Velleius, he ſays, Ez quidem alia [ſpecies] nobis 
| Capitolini, alia Atris, Ammonis Jovis. Where all the weight of the obſer- 
vation conſiſts in the ſuppoſition, that the Capitoline and Ammonian Jupiter 
were one and the ſame God. However, this muſt be confeſſed, that Capi- 
tolinus and Tonans appear to Auguſtus in a dream, as two different per- 
ſons, and are fo confidered by him when awake. The true ſolution of the 
difficulty is this: The Pagans worſhipped their Gods under a material viſible 
image. And their Statues, when conſecrated, were ſuppoſed to be informed 
"oh by an Intelligence, which the God, to whofe worſhip they were erected, 
| ſent into them, as his Vicegerent. This general notion furniſhed Lucian 
with a Pleaſant incident in his Jupiter Tragicus, who, calling a grand ſynod wo 
of the Gods, is made to ſummon all thoſe of gold, ſilver, ivory, ſtone, 
and copper. Now, in Auguſtus's dream, it was the Intelligence, or Vice- 
gerent, in the ſtatue of Jupiter Capitolinus, who complained of his nen 
brother, in that of Tonans, as getting all the cuſtom from him. This 
being the whole of the Ay Jupiter“ 8 e — * remains un- 
ſhaken. 1 E . 
But what ſhall w we tay to the Critic? He ks "Fg "SY not ſaying 
what Milton had ſaid; and afterwards cenſures Milton for not ſaying what 
Rowe had ſaid; and is yet ſo unlucky as to be doubly miſtaken. The caſe 
is this, Where Milton ſpeaks of two Jupiters, he is delivering the ſenſe 
of the Philsſephers;, where Rowe ſays there was but one, he is delivering 
5 the ſenſe of the people ; and both were right. But the Critic, being 1 in a 
contradicting humour, will have both to be in the wrong. 
P. 431. [HH] Denique et antequam commerciis orbis pateret, & ante- = 
quam gentes ritus ſuos moreſque miſcerent, unaquæque natio conditorem 15 
ſuum, aut ducem inclytum, aut reginam pudicam ſexu ſuo fortiorem, aut 
alicujus muneris vel artis repertorem venerabatur, ut civem bonæ memoricx. 
Sic et defunctis præmium, et futuris dabatur exemplum. Minuc. Fel. o. 
Hence may be ſeen the falſhood, both in fact and right, of the foun- 
* principle of the book called 7e grounds and reaſons of the Chriſ- 
; tion Rellgion: 3 that it was a common 3 e method for new Reve- 
N nn 2 J lations 


ty. „ 
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* lations to be built and grounded on precedent Revelations.” Chap. iv. 


p- 20, 26, See this poſition confuted more at large in the ſeeond volume 
of the Divine Legation, Book vi. ſect. vi. 

P. 436. [II] Ils me donnoient cette reſponſe aſſez plaiſante; qu ils ne 
Prethennnane pas que leur Lot fot univerſelle qu ils ne pretendoient point 


que la norre füt fauſſe qu'il ſe pouvoit faire qu'elle fat bonne pour 


nous, et que DIEU POUVOIT AVOIR FAIT PLUSIEURS CHEMINS DIFFERENS 


POUR ALLER AU C1EL; mais ils ne veulent pas entendre que la n6tre tant 


generale pour toute la terre, la leur ne peut etre que fable et que pure 
invention. ages de Fr. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 138. Friar William de 


Rubruquis, a French Minorite, who travelled into Tartary in the year 


125, tells us, c. xliti. that Mangu Chan, Emperor of Tartary, talking | 


do him of religion, ſaid, © As God hath given unto the hand divers fingers, 
« ſo he hath given many ways to men to come unto him; he hath given 
the Scriptures unto you; but he hath given unto us ſoothſayers, and 
we do that which they bid us, and we live in peace.” The Jeſuit Ta- 
chard tells us, that the king of Siam made much the ſame anſwer to the 
French embaſſador, who moved him, in his maſter's name, to embrace 
the Chriſtian religion—Je_ m'etonne que le roy de France mon bon am 
b''intreſſe fi fort dans une affaire qui regarde Dieu, od il ſemble que Dieu 
meme ne prenne aucune intereſt, et qu'il a entierement laiſſẽ à nd6tre-diſcre= 
tion. Car ce vray Dieu, qui a cre< le ciel et la terre et toutes les crea- = 
tures qu'on y voit et qui leur a donne des natures et des inclinations fi dif- 
ferentes, ne pouvoit- il pas, Sil evit voulu, en donnant aux hommes des. 
corps et des ames femblabes, leur inſpirer les memes ſentimens pour la 


religion qu'il faloit ſuivre, et pour le culte qui luy etoit le plus agreable, 


et faire naitre toutes les nations dans une meme loy ? Cet ordre parmi les 
hommes et cette unite de religion dependant abſolument de la Providence 
1 divine, qui pouvoit auſſi aiſement introduire dans le monde que la diver- 
ſité des ſectes que s'y ſont etablies de tout tems; ne doit on pas croire 
que te vray Dieu prend autant de plaifir q eftre honors par des cultes et des 
ceremonies differentes, qu'à eſtre glorific par une prodigieuſe quantits de 
1 bs creatures qui le loũent chacune à ſa maniere? Cette beauté et cette 5 
varieté que nous admirons dans Vordre naturelle, ſeroient elles moins 
admirables dans I' ordre ſurnaturel, ou moins dignes de la ſageſſe de Dieu > 
* de vs" — v. p. 231, 232. Amt. ed. 1688. The Abbe de Choiſi, 


2 coad- © 
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2 condjmor_ i in tis embaſly, tells us, that the people were in the ſame 
way of thinking with their king.—Juſques ici ils (les miſſionnaires] mont 


pas fait grand choſe dans le royaume de Siam. Les Siamois ſont des eſprits 
doux, qui n'aiment pas a diſputer, et qui croyent la plilpart de toutes les 
: religions ſont bonnes. Journal du Voyage de Siam, p. 200. ed. Amſt. 1688. 
P. 437. 1 KK} M. Voltaire, in his Le Siecle de Louis xiv, having ſpoken 
of this perſecuting ſpirit amongſt the followers of Chriſt, and obſerved 
that it was unknown to Paganiſm, ſays very gravely, that © after having 
long ſearched for the cauſe of this diderence between the two religions, 
both of which abounded with dogmatiſts and fanatics, he at length found 
it in the REPUBLICAN $P1RIT of the latter,” — This was only miſtaking the 
Fe for the cauſe; and was no great matter in a writer, who in the ſame 
place can tell us, not as problematical, but as a known and acknowledged 
truth, that the Jews as well as Gentiles offered numan facrifices,—Cette 
fureur fut inconnue au Paganiſme. II couvrit la terre de tenebres, mais 
il ne Varroſa guerres que du ſang des animaux; et ſi quelquefois CHEZ 
xs jvirs et chez les Paiens on devoua des viftimes bumaines, ces devoe- 
mens, tout horribles quils etaient, ne cauſcrent point de guerres civiles,— 
Fat RECHERCHE LONGTEMS comment et pourquoi cet eſprit dogmatique, 
qui diviſa les ecoles de ] antiquitè payenne ſans cauſer le moindre trouble, 
en produit parmi nous de fi horribles. Ne pourrait- on pas trouver peut - 
etre origine de cette nouvelle peſte qui a ravage la terre, Dans L. ESPRIT | 
* REPUBLICAIN qui anima les premieres égliſes? Tom. ii. chap. 32. Du 
(ualviniſme, p. 23. Strange! that he ſhould miſtake thus, when he had 
| the true cauſe almoſt in view, as he had when he made the following ob- 
ſervation: La religion des Paiens ne conſiſtait que dans la morale et dans 
des fetes. And again, in his Abrege de PHiſtoire Univerſelle—la raiſon en 
eſt, que les Payens dans leurs erreurs groſſières n'avoient point de dogmes, 
p-. 63. The firſt queſtion is, How he came by his obſervation ? That it 
was no deduction of his own appears from his not ſeeing the conſequence 
of the fact contained in it, which was great imdference in Religion: for 
he goes on with that old encomium on Paganiſm, which our Free- 
thinkers (who did not ſee from whence the indifference aroſe) are always 
ready to give unto it. See p. 164. vol. I. of the Abrege. The ſecond 
queſtion is, How the Chriſtians came by their republican ſpirit ? And this 


only is worth an anſwer. Without doubt it was the SPIRIT or THEIR RE- 


LIGION 
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L1IG10N Which gave it to them, when the followers of Paganiſm had it 
not. Chriſtianity conſiſts in the belief of certain propoſitions neceſſary to 
ſalvation ; which peculiarity virtually condemns all other Religions. So 
that theſe other having the civil power on their fide, would endeavour to 
ſuppreſs ſo inhoſpitable a Novelty. And this directly violating conſcience, 
produced the Republican ſpirit, or the ſpirit of refiſtance ; whoſe natural 
aim goes no further than Liberty; not to Dominion. Agreeably hereto, as 
is obſerved above, the firſt perſecution for hos og was ne, not R 
by the Chriſtian Church. 5 
P. 439. [LL] To this old Pagan blindneſs, ſome modern Chriſtians. 
| ſeem to have ſucceeded, They pretend, that what is ſaid in Scripture 
of the dependency and foundation of Chriſtianity on Judaiſin, is ſaid by 
way of ACCOMMODATION to the prejudices of the Jews; but that when 
the preachers of the Goſpel applied themſelves to the Gentiles, they 
preached up Jeſus fimply, as a divine Meſſenger, omitting the Jewiſh 
characters of the Meſſiah. Now, though nothing can be more falſe, or 
extravagant z yet the method employed by the firſt Preachers of the Goſ- 
pel, to introduce Chriſtianity amongſt the * . this fooliſh 


. Doctrine the little countenance it hath. . 
P. 439. [MM] This, the Father ſays © on the ee of Tertullian 


and Euſebius. M. Le Clerc, in his Hift. Eccl. ann. xxix. rejects the whole 
ſtory, though it be as ſtrongly ſupported as a civil fact can well be. 
What he urges againſt i it is fully obviated by the principles here delivered, 
Indeed the chief force of his objection ariſes from ſeveral falſe additions 
to the fact: A circumſtance, which may be found in, and hath been 3 
: brought to the diſcredit of, the beſt atteſted facts of antiquity; ſuch as the 
defeat of Julian's attempt to rebuild the e of "Un, See ad 

i diſcourſe on that ſubject. ee 
P. 439. [NN) The not attending to thai genius of Pagnalin, bath 
5 miſled ſome of the beſt Critics into a very lame Judgement on the firſt 


Apologiſts ; ; who, they pretend, have unſkilfully managed, in employing 


all their pains to evince what was ſo eaſy to be done, the falſhood of 


5 Paganiſm, rather than to prove the truth of their own Religion. For, ſay 
ö theſe critics, were Paganiſm proved falſe, it did not follow that Chrſtia- _ 


nity was true; but were the Chriſtian Religion proved true, it followed 
1 that che Pagan was falſe. Bat the matter, we ſee, Was Juſt otherwiſe 5 
and 
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and the Apologiſts acted with much good judgment. The truth of Chriſtianity 
was acknowledged by the Pagans; they only wanted to have the compli- 
ment returned. As this could not be done, there was a neceſſity to aſſign 
the reaſons of their refuſal. And this gave birth to. ſo many confutations 
of idolatrous Worſhip. It is true, when their adverſaries found them per- 
_ fiſt in their unſociable pretences, they paid this harſh treatment in kind; N 
and accuſed Chriſtianity, in its turn, of falſhood : but this was not till 
afterwards, and then faintly, and only by way of acquit. For want of due 
reflection on theſe things, both Fazricivs and L'ENFANT have been be- 
trayed into this wrong judgment, —Facilius ſubſcribo (ſays the firſt) judi- 


cio viri celeberrimi atque eruditiſſimi Jacobi L'enfant, in Diario Londi- 


nienſi, Hiſt. of the works of the Learned, A. 1709. p. 284 Ilya long 


tems, qu'sn a eu lieu de remarquer, que la religion Chretienne eſt ne: - 


bonne cauſe, qui de tout tems a &te ſujette à ètre auſſi mal defendut, que 

mal attaquee, Ses PREMIERS APOLOGISTES la ſofitinrent mieux par leur 
Tele, par leur piets, et par leurs ſoufrances, que par les Apologies, qu' ils 
nous en ont laiflees.- —Deleftus ___ et n f. ** * Cori, . 
p. 209. : 
we 439. (oo This was not a imediatcly be the Pagans, as 


appears from a remarkable paſſage of Lampridivs in his life of Alexander 
| Severus—Chriſto templum facere voluit ¶ Alex. Severus] eumque inter 


deos recipere Sed prohibitus eſt ab iis qui, conſulentes ſacra, repererant 


omnes Chriſtianos futuros ſi id optato eveniſſet, et templa reliqua deſerenda. 


Now thoſe who reſted this concluſion on an oracle, or divine premonition, 
could have no knowledge of the nature of Chriſtianity. . £ 
P. 439. {PP} The reader will not be diſpleaſed to hear a curious s ſtory, 
Gran the life of St. Anſcharius, which tends. much to illuſtrate what we 
ſay, concerning the genius of Paganiſm, and the reaſon of its averfion to 


| Chriſtianity, This Saint travelling amongſt the people of the North, fell 


into the following adventure :—Pervenit ad Byrcam, ubi invenit regem et 


multitudinem populi nimio errore confuſam. Inftigante enim Diabolo, e 
cCiontigit, eo ipſo tempore, ut quidam illo adveniens diceret, ſe in conventüu 
deorum, qui ipſam terram poſſidere credebantur adfuiſſe, et ab iis mifſum, 


ut hec regi et populis nuntiaret: Vos, inquiunt, nos vobis propitios diu 


| habuiſtis, et terram incolatus veſtri cum multa abundantia noſtro adjutorio 


in * et proſperitate longs rexpore tenyiſtts, Vos quoque nobis ſacri- 
: ficia 
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ficia et vota debita perſolviſtis. At nunc et ſacrificia ſolita ſubtrahitis, et 
vota ſpontanea ſegnius offertis, et, quod magis nobis diſplicet, alienum Deum 


ſuper vos introducitis. Si itaque nos vobis propitios habere vultis, ſacri- 


ficia omiſſa augete, et vota majora perſolvite. Alterius quoque Dei cul. 


turam, gue contraria nobis docetur, ne apud vos recipiatis, et ejus ſervitio 


ne intendatis. Porro fi etiam plures Deos habere dgſideratis, et vobis non 


ſufficimus, Ericum quondam regem veſtrum nos unanimes in collegium noflrum 
adſciſcimus, ut fit unus de numero Deorum. Mabillon, Act. SS. Ord. S. Be- 


ned. Sæc. iv. p. 2. And how little theſe Pagans doubted of Chriſtianity's 


being a real Revelation from a God, we may ſee in another place of 
the ſame Life, where one of their piratical kings propoſes, according to 
their cuſtom, to enquire by divination what place they ſhould next in- 
vade : Interim rex præfatus cum Danis agere cœpit, ut forte perquire. 
rent, utrum voluntate deorum locus ipſe ab eis devaſtandus eſſet. Multi, 
inquit, ibi ſunt Dii ee et magni, ibi etiam olim eccleſia conſtructa eſt, 
et cultura Chriſti à multis Chriſtianis ibi excolitur, qui fortiſſimus e 
Deorum, et poteſt ſperantibus i in ſe : pans vult e eſt 55 
igitur ſortibus, etc. Cap. xvi. ” 
P. 440. [] The very learned and acute M. Moris ſays, it was PR 5 
wy : 90 eateſt misfortune that could have befallen the Chriſtians to be perſecuted by ſo 
great and good a man [M. AnTowins.] Pot. Works, v. ii. p. 274. And 
Lord SHAFT ESBURY obſerves, that nothing could have been a greater honour 
or advantage to Chriſtianity than to be perſecuted by a NERO. Letter con. Enthuſ, 
Sec. III. We ſhall know what to think of theſe obſervations, when we have 
conſidered how the cafe ſtood with regard to perſeculing Emperors. In this 
«claſs we find, on one ſide, Nero, Domitian, and the Maximiani ; on the 
| other, Trajan, the Antonines, and Valerian. Had the Perſecutors been all 
like the firſt ſet, Unbelievers would have ſaid, © No wonder that foree and 
violence failed to root out the Chriſtian ſect, when employed by ſuch 
"op Monſters as were hated by Gods and Men.“ Had the Perſecutors, on the 
contrary, been all of the other kind, Unbelievers would then have faid, 
There muſt needs have been ſomething very wrong in the Chriſtian 
” "Ps or very impudent in the unpoſture of their pretences, to provoke 


the ſanguinary reſentments of Emperors ſo wiſe and clement.” But now, 
to lee Cunierzann * perſecuted e by the Good and Bad, is 
| . 
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ſutficient to reduce the enemies of Revelation to ſilence upon this topic: 
and is enough to ſatisfy unprejudiced men, affiſted in their judgment by 
what has been ſaid above, that Providence appeared anxious (as it were) 
to ſhew, by this diſpofition of things, that matters very foreign to the 

merits of the caſe ſet this violent machine a-going ; whoſe iſſue, it was de- 
creed, ſhould convince the World that all it $ Power was 5 weakneſs, when 


| _ Oppoſed to the progreſs of the GospEL. 


P. 441. [RRJ. St. Paul tells us in what this boſtile odium conſiſted, : 
where ſpeaking of their obſtinate adherence to the Law againſt all the con- 
viction of the Coſpel, he ſays, And they pleaſed not God, and are cov r RAR X 
TO ALL MEN, 1 Tbeſſ. ii. 15. They were not contrary to all men in their 
having different Rites; for each nation had rites different from one ano- 
ther: but in their condemning and reprobating all Rites but their on:; 

which being (till the coming of Chriſtianity) peculiar to themſelves, was 
aſcribed to their hatred of mankind, ron 

HW . 4 441. [SS] To 2 Tr rdro, Tua ano hate xpio tg 1 Un KATH Mod 

cap rag, ws ol Xpicravel, Lib. xi. & 3. But by this mere obſtinacy, no more 

poſſibly might be meant than a rigid adherence to truth, which was not one 


bf the diſtinguiſhing virtues of this royal Philoſopher, as appears even fm .. 


theſe Meditations, He repreſents L. Ferus, his Colleague i in the Empire, 


as a pattern of vigilance, ſobriety and decency ; and his Wife Fauſtina, 


=; exemplary for her conjugal tenderneſs and fidelity. Might not then the 
fame sTo1CAL PRIDE which thought fit to cover Luxury and Luft under 

the names of Temperance and Chaſtity, be ready to call the divine Heroiſin ; 
of the Chriſtian Martyrs a brutal obſtinacy? 


P. 444. [TT. St. Chry ſoſtom ſuppoſed the Apoſtle was cttvened: "OY 


5 fore the Areopagus as a CRIMINAL : and his authority hath made it the 
| general opinion : From whence, the learned Author of a Tra& intituled, 


= Objervations on the converſion of St. Paul, hath received it. I would rather 


think, that the Philoſuphers, who encountered him, invited him thither as a 
| PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, who had a new. e to o propoſe | to > the prople. - 


: My reaſons are theſe: 


1. St. Paul was taken up to a Court * the PnilosornE RS. Ads 
xvii. 19.— But the Philoſophers, of that time, abhorred the character of 

. delators or perſecutors for Religion: this was a temper which ſprung up 
among them with the progreſs of Chriſtianity. The worſt 11 they 

Vor. 1 = O00 5 Kee 
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had of Paul was his being a baler, as the Fpicureans called him; though 
the Stoics thought more reverendly of his character, as a ſetter forth of 
ſtrange gods, Eiva $ouporiay xaleſyinetc, a diſcoverer of ſome foreign Gods; for 
their hoſpitality extended to all rangers, (as Julian tells us) whether Gods 
or Men ; and this could not but be a welcome office to a people . 
to raiſe altars even to Gods unknown, v. 23. 
2. Their addreſs to him, when they had brought him thicker, N we 
' know that this doctrine, "whereof thou ſpeakeſt, is, v. 19.] implies rather a 
requeſt to a Teacher than an interrogatory to a Criminal. 
3. At leaſt, the reaſon they give for their requeſt goes no further than d 
1 to imply a deſire of ſatisfaction concerning a doubtful matter For thou _ 
bringeſt certain ſtrange things to our cars, v. 20. kuigoiſa ry, erna foreign by 
ceremonies or euſtoms. And e as we lee, tells wa the Athenians were 
| moſt addicted to foreign worſhip. | 1 | 
4.᷑. But the very words of the hiflorian fully explain the whole matter; 
for having told us that theſe Philoſophers #ook Paul, and brought him to 
Areopagus, he ſubjoins the motive of their proceeding in theſe words,— _ 
Tor all the Athenians, and frrangers which were there Ii. e. ſuch as refided 
' there for education, or out of love for the Athenian manners) ſpent their 
time in nothing elſe but either to tell or to hear ſome new thing. Now had the 
writer underſtood the citation to be of the criminal form, be would have 
1 given a more pertinent reaſon for their conduct; luck as io of . = 
to the State, or the eſtabliſhed Religion. 1 
„ St. Paul's ſpeech to the Court hath not the teat air of an apology 
| ſuiting a perſon accuſed ; but is one continued information of an pI | 
- matter. ſuch as befitted a Teacher or Benefactor to give. 
6. Had he appeared as a Criminal, the charge againſt him waold have 
been fimply, The ſetting ferth of firange Gods. Now this charge of leſs 
importance he declines to anſwer ; and yet confeſſes a much greater crime, 
of which he was not accuſed, namely a condemnation of their eſtabliſhed 
Worſhip — 4nd the times of this ignorance God winked at, etc. *. „%%% 
7. The behaviour of the Court towards him ſhews he was not heard 


1 as a Criminal. He is neither acquitted nor condemned: but diſmiſſed 


as a man, coram non judice. And when they heard of the reſurretion of the 
| dead, ſome mocked : and others faid, We will hear thee again of this matter, 


8. He 
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8. He left the Court, as one thus diſmiſſed. —8 Paul departed from 
amongſt them, v. 33. A ſtrange way of intimating a juridical acquittal : 
but very naturally expreſſing a reſentment for a ſlighted miſſion. For as 
ſome mocked, and others referred him to an indefinite time of audience, 
nothing was left him but to depart, and, according to his maſter” 8 direc- 


2s tion, to ſhake the duſt from off his feet. 


9. The hiſtorian's reflection on the whole ſupports all the foregoing rea- 
ſons——Horobeit, certain men clave unto him, and believed, etc. v. 34, A 
very natural concluſion of the ſtory, if only a tranſaction within the ſphere 


ol his Miſſion; for then, having related its ill ſucceſs in general, fome mocks 


ing, and others putting off the hearing, he adds, that however it was not 


altogether without effect, for a few converts he did make, etc. But if We 


ſuppoſe it a narrative of a juridical proceſs, we ſhall not find in it one cir- 
cumſtance of a proper relation. We are not ſo much as told whether he 
was acquitted or cenſured, or gave caution for a new appearance: But, as 
it ſo illuſtrious a proſecution (where the moſt learned of the Apoſtles 
was the Criminal, the Greek Philoſophers his Accuſers, and the Court of 
Areopagus his Judges) Was below. the hiſtorian's notice, we are told * 
: thing quite foreign to the matter, F hat he made but few converts. 


In a word, take this hiſtory 3 in the ſenſe here explained, and the whole 


narrative 1s ſimple, exact, and luminous: Take it in the other, and it 
ſcarce affords us one ſingle quality of a pertinent relation, but is obſeured 
from one end to the other, both by redundancies and omiſſions. 


But had the interpreters not overlooked a plain fact, they would have 5 


given a different ſenſe to this adventure. When Chriſtianity firſt appeared, 
its two enemies, the Jews and Gentiles, had long adminiſtered their ſuper- 
ſtitions on very different principles. Ihe. Jews employed perſecution ; but | 


the Gentiles gave a free foleration. And, though, ſoon after, the latter 


: went into the intolerant meaſures of the other, yet, at this time, they ſtill = 
adhered to the ancient genius of Paganiſm. So that, of the many various 
: perſecutions of the Chriſtian Teachers, recorded in T, he Afts of the Apoſtles, L 


— _ there 1 is not ore but what was begun and carried on by Jewiſh Magiſtrates, 


or at leaſt excited by their emifſaries; if we except that at Philippi, which 


too was on pretence of an injury to private property tuh the good 
| Father, like more modern Interpreters, was full of the ideas of his own 
times, when the Perſecution of the Chriſtian Faith was far advanced, rather 


than thoſe of St. Paul, when it was not yet begun. And fo I leave it (as. 
it is a miſtake) to be obſtinately 1 | 
OOo 2 P. 446. 
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P. 446. [UU]. Lib. Ul. c. 8. Thus, I think, the words ought to be 
read and pointed. The common reading is, /eparatim nemo habelſit deos 


newve novos: ſed ne advenas, niſi publice adſcitos, privatim colunto : which is 
abſurd and unintelligible, The manuſcript quoted by Manutius reads, 
ne ve novos five advenas. In a word, this Law ſeems not have been under- 


ſtood by the critics, from their not apprehending the nature of Paganiſin, 


and the diſtinction between their tolerated and eftabliſhed religions. By the 
firſt branch, /eparatim nemo habeſſit deos, is meant that the Gods in general 
| ſhould not be worſhipped in private CoNVENTICLES, or be had, as it were, 
in propriety z (Suos deos, ſays the comment) but lie in common to all the 


Citizens. And by the ſecond branch, neve novos, neve advenas, ni pub- 


= adſcitos, privatim colunto, is meant that PARTICUL ARS ſhould not wor- 
ſhip any new or foreign god without licence and authority from the State. 
For we muſt remember what hath been ſaid, in the firſt ſection of this 
book, concerning the two parts of Pagan religion; the one public, and 
the other private; the one, which had the State for its ſubject; the other, 
particulars. Now the State, as ſuch, worſhipped only the country gods; . 
and this was properly the eftabli ;ſhed religion. Particulars, as ſuch, fre- 
quently grew fond of new and foreign gods, and modes of worſhip : and 


theſe, when allowed by the ſtate, were their tolerated religions. Privatim 


” therefore ſignifies [by particulars] not [ privately], which latter ſenſe would 


make a contradiction i in the ſentence : Nui publice adſcitos, privatin coluuto: * 


« Let them not worſhip them PRIYATELY, unleſs they be punLicLy als 
« lowed.” For how could thoſe be ſaid to be privately worſhipped, that 
were publicly owned? By deos Novos, both here and in the comment, I 
ſuppoſe, is meant gods newly become ſuch : which in another place he calls 
Hug Novos et adſcriptitios civbes in celum receptos.— De nat. deor. Lk 0 : 
c. 15, For the dii minorum gentium were a kind of every-day manufac- 
ture: ſuch as Tully | in the words immediately following thus deſcribes: 
Ollos quos endo celo merita vocaverint; or, thoſe who had newly al covered - 
themſelves to men. And by ADVENAS, the known lacal gods of other 
1 wo pj A DO - 


P. 446. [XX]. 15 ii. c. 10. Thus 15 venture to correct the as : 


The common editions have it—Non a ſacerdotibus, non a patribus acceptos 
deos, ita PLACET coli, 7 buic legi PARVERUNT i. Gruter ſays: Ita me Deus 
amet, vix intelligo: hæreo, adhuc hæreo.— 
pretended to make ſenſe of it, but Petit, in his comment on the Attic laws: 


And none of the critics have 


De 
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De advenis Diis (/ays he) ſibi facit objici Tullius, an non liceat acceptos a 
ſacerdotibus aut a patribus alienigenas Deos colere? Reſpondet Cicero, 
licere, fi, prout hac cavebatur lege, pubſice fint adſciti, non privata patrum 
aut ſacerdotum auctoritate. Hic igitur verborum Tullii ſenſus eſt, qui 
latet et lectores fugit, qui excidit interrogationis nota, loco ſuo reſtituenda 
et reponenda ad hunc modum. Se deos, aut novas aut alienigenas coli, 
confuſionem habet religionum, et ignotas ceremonias. Non a ſacerdotibus, non 
2 patribus acceptos deos? Ita placet coli, fe huic legi PARUERINT i. But as 
= plauſible as this appears, it cannot, I think, be the true interpretation. 
Cicero is made to object impertinently: for who, from the words neve 
novo, neve advenas, nift publice adſeitos, privatim colunto, could form any 

| ſuſpicion that, by this law, 2½e gods received by the priefts or their fore- 
fathers (which certainly had long enjoyed the public allowance) were forbid 
to be worſhipped ? | And thoſe not publicly allowed, were forbid, from 
whatever quarter they were brought in On the other hand, the propriety 


of the ſenſe, given above, is ſeen from hence: 1. That the obſervation is 
of the nature of an example to a precept. 
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He delivers a law concerning 
the licenſing new religions by the Magiſtrate ; and then takes notice that, 
had it been well obſerved in Rome, it had prevented a great deal of ſuper- 
7 ſtition. #6 The frequent breach of this law in Rome Was a notorious tact; Bon 
5 appears by the ſpeech of Poſthumius in Livy, quoted above; and there- 
fore very likely to be taken notice of by Tully, when he was upon this 
ſubject. And what St. Auſtin ſays 3, in his ſecond book of the City of God, 
concerning the actions told of the gods in their public worſhip at Rome, 
and the lubricity of that worſhip, ſhews the ſeaſonableneſs of this animad- 
verſion. Further, as the general ſenſe of the law juſtifies the emendation 
in the Comment; ſo the words, aut novos, aut alienigenas, in the Comment, 
: confirm the correction in the law.—By, confuſionem religionum, I ſuppoſe 
Tully meant, ſuch a confuſion of ceremonies, as would leave no diſtinc- 
tion between the eflabliſhed and the tolerated worſhip ; and thereby reduce 
Religion to ſo impotent a tate, as to render it uſeleſs to civil Society: 
And by, ignotas ceremonias, rites, which the Magiſtrate, by reaſon of their 


”— celebration in private conventicles, could not take cognizance of : which 


might hurt the nn of ſociety, by their lewdneſs, as happened in the 
Bacchanals at Rome; or endanger its peace by cabals and factions, ſup- 
ported and encouraged by the ſecrecy of their celebration. In the re- 
maining words, Cicero ien a dan intimation, chat, had this law been 


obſerved, 
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obſerved, many ſuperſtitions both in the e/abliſhed and 7olerated religions 


had been avoided ; which he hints had been introduced, without warrant 
from the State, by an intereſted Prieſthood and an ignorant Anceſtry, 


To conclude, the neglect of this law in Rome was very notorious : and, 
probably, owing to their 1 no ſtanding Judicature, as at Athens, for bs 
_ that purpoſe. ; 


P. 452. [V An intelligent miſſionary ſeemed to ſee where the thing 
ſtuck, when he ſays, Pour ce qui eſt des converſions, qu'on peut faire de 


ces gens-]a touchant 'Evangile, on ne ſauroit faire aucun fond ſur eux, Ces 
: ſauvages, de meme que tous ceux de PAmerique, ſont fort peu diſpoſez 
aux lumieres de la foi, parce qu'ils ſont brutaux et Rupides, et que leurs 


mueurs ſont extremement corrompues, et oppoſces au Chriſtianiſme, Nouvelle 


Decouv, dans PF Ameriq. Sept. par le R. . Louis Hennepin Mi iFronaire Recollect 
et Notaire Apoſtolique, à Utr. 1697. p. 22 1. The corrupt manners of the 
ſavages here complained of, as indiſpoſing them to the Goſpel, we find, 
from this writer and others, are of ſuch a kind as ariſe only from the wait - 
of civil government; and which civil government every where reftifies ; 
ſuch as rapine, cruelty, and promiſcuous mixtures. Hans Egede, a Daniſh 
miſſionary, who had been five and twenty years in Greenland, in his de- 
ſcription of that country, ſpeaks to the ſame effect: © It is a matter 2 
which cannot be queſtioned (ſays this ſenſible writer) that, if you will 
make a mana Chriſtian out of a mere ſavage and wild man, you muſt ES 

e firſt make him a reaſonable man,—It would contribute a great deal to 


6 forward their converſion, if they could, by e be nn into a 
« ſettled way of life, &c. p. 211, 212. 


P. 453. 122) This juſtice is due to the Invire, That they * been 


wiſer in their attempts on PaRacvay, and on the coaſt of California; 
where they have brought the ſavage inhabitants to a love of veticutrare 
1 and the mechanic arts. The miſſion in California was founded at the 
expence of a certain marquis de Valero; for which the reverend perſon, | 
| Whoſe name was permitted to be put to the Account of Lord Anfon's Voyage 
| Round the Wor ld, Has ſuffered the Marquis | to > be called a *. magn ificent 5 
Dor, . 


P. 453. ſ AAA. This ! is the ſyſtem of aer in e following paſ- 


fave; which is well worth the reader's notice: After having ſpoken of 
the ſhocking miſeries attending the uncivilized condition of the Canadian 
ſavages, he goes on . 2 11 faut nc anmoins convenir que les choſes ont 


un | 
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un peu change ſur tous ces points, depuis notre arrivee en ce pays; Jen 
ai meme vii chercher a ſe procurer des commodites, dont ils auront peut- 
etre bientot de la peine à fe paſſer. Quelques-uns commencerent auſſi à 
prendre un peu plus leurs precautions pour ne pas ſe trouver au depourvn, 
quand la chaſſe leur manquera ; et parmi ceux, qui ſont domicilies dans 
la colonie, il ya bien peu a ajouter pour les faire arriver au point d'avoir 
un nẽceſſaire raiſonnable. Mais qu'il eſt a craindre que, quand ils en ſeront 
la, ils n'aillent bientot plus loin, et ne donnent dans un ſuperflu, qui les rende 

plus malheureux encore, qu'ils ne ſont preſentement dans le ſein de la plus 
grand indigence. Ce ne ſera pas au moins les miſſionnaires, qui les expoſerent 

à ce danger; perſuades qu'il eſt moralement impoſſible de bien prendre ce 
juſte milieu, et de ſ'y borner, ils ont beaucoup mieux aime partager avec 

ces peuples ce qu'il y a de penible dans leur maniere de vivre, que de leur 
ouvrir les yeux ſur les moyens d'y trouver des adouciſſemens. Auſſi ceux- 


memes, qui ſont tous les jours temoins de leurs ſouffrances, ont-ils encore 


bien de la peine a comprendre comment ils y peuvent xeſiſter, d' autant 
plus qu'elles ſont ſans relache, et que toutes les ſaiſons ont leurs incommo- | 


ditẽs particulieres. Jour nal E: ae dun Lo dans fan — 
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TH E magi viftrate' s care in cultivating religion, ſoewn, 1. From the . 
univerſality of it, among ft all civil policied nations. 2. From the ge- 
nius of pagan religion, both with regard to the nature of their gods, 
T̃ be attributes afſigned to them, and the mode of worſhip i in civil ue 


amongſt ms N. 127 —140. 


2. 67, i 


TH E particular arts the legiſlator employed to this purpoſe as, 
: 1. the univerſal Practice of pretending 10 inſpiration. 1. is ſhewn that 

= "this + was done 10 eftabliſh the opinion of the ſuperintendency of the gods 5 

5 over human afſairs : not to ſecure tbe reception of their laws ; A 
5 render theſe Jaws preporual and immutable when received, p. 14. . 


5 7 1 c T. III. 


THE next art the leviſlator uſed 20 70 1 his laws with the 
 4:frine of a providence. in its full extent. The prefaces to the laws | 
of Zaleucus and Charondas, the only remains of this hind, pr oved gk 


muine againſt the arguments of « a learned crilic, Pe 14 166. 
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9 N N 
T HE next art-awas the legiflator*s inve * 
inſlituted for the propagation and ſupport of 


the myſteties, ſolely 
| A rine of a future flate 
and progreſs deduced : 
their nature and end explained: their ſecret ſevealed: and the cauſes 
of the degeneracy accounted for. To give a pleat idea of this impor- 
tant inſtitution, the fixth book of Virgil zs Chamined, and the deſcent 


- 


of Sneas into hell, ſhewn to be only an mitiation into, and repr ena 
Hon n of the ſhews of the my ſterics, p. 166—3 36. 858 


Arp and Norge to the Four Firſt Sims, v. 337—39 


8 E © * £ 
TH E next inflance of the magi rale. s care of ST jon, in ab 7 


ing a national worſhip. That an eſtabliſhed religion 7s the univerſal 5 
voice of nature. The right of eftabli Hing a religion Jjuſtifed, in an ex--— 
planation of the true theory of the union between Church and State. E . 
This theory applied as a rule 10 judge of the actual eſtabliſhments 7 in: -. 
; the- pagan world. Tj be cauſes that facilitated the eſtabliſhment of 'reli= 
0, among ft them; as Bhewiſe thoſe cauſes that hindered their eſta- 
_ bliſhments ſos rectiving their due form, * . „ 


1 E ec T. VI. 8 | 
TN E 7% FRO of the ates s care for the ſupport 7 * 


ginn; in the allowance of a general toleration: the meaſure and c e 
it: the nature of. the ancient tolerated religions : bow, unde}: the ſu- 


perv if ron and direction of the mag fate + 75 and how ho * wiol cally e a an nd 
Aden by civil Hanny, p. 427—4 56. 5 
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ERRORS OF THE PRESS IN VOL L. 


wol. I. P. 


56. * ha the barons for far, 1 To "Ig 5 | 
96. J. 7. for the two writers mentioned aboue, r. Sextus Empiricus md Montage 


- 24%. & 5. after world, a period. 


238. J. 10. from the hottom, after ſevis a comma; and for Tage, r. rie. 


. . 7. after tuliſtis dele the comma. IE 
242. J. 14. after gaudia and after Cydon add 2 a comma, 


: 250. l. 2. after ſata dele the period. 


. 274. 
| — * 15. for pcenis, r. pœnas. 7 


260. J. 

260. J. 9. from the bottom for ſpiſcated, r. ſpiſsated. 
l 
J. 


5. from the bottom for belluæ, r. bellua. | 


269, 1, 4. from the bottom for mortality, r r. —— 


3. for crimini, r. crimine. 


I. 3. from the bottom for ſubegitque, r. e es 


5 30b. J. 10, from the bottom, for clauſam, x. clauſum. N 


30% 1. 18. for ille, 5 


| 0 4. J. 11. from the bottom for a 7 r. mireris. 
332. 1. 9. from che bottom for ferti, r. forti. 


un. ||. for temeritate curioſitatæ, r. temeraria eurioſime, for p. 119, * r. 123. 


377. 1. J. for Tuſcular, r. Tufcular. 


388. J. 18, for antonomacite, r. antonomaſſice. 


| 393. FO 21. for Vadimoniis, r. Vadimonis. 
437. J. 1. for mankind. For, r. mankind, for. 
442, „ To for his odium, r. this. 


444. L 7. from the bottom for ox, r. Ne. 


459. J. 6. for Atris, r. 1 
* a 8. for notre tant, r. notre Liane 
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